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THOMAS PRINCE. 



▲ BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, BT BBV. J. M. MANNING, BOSTON. 



It has been urged that this Periodical, 
considering the character and objects con- 
templated for it, should have the name 
and portrait of the Rev. Thomas Prince, 
to introduce it to the notice of the public. 
The Constitution of the Congregational 
Library Association declares, that its ob- 
ject " shall be to found and perpetuate a 
Library of Books, Pamphlets and Manu- 
scripts, and a collection of Portraits, and 
whatever else shall serve to illustrate Pu- 
ritan history." Strikingly coincident with 
this was the object of the life of Mr. 
Prince— so far as his life may be said to 
have had an object, beyond a faithful at- 
tention to the duties of the pastoral office. 
In his Will, which he made less than a 
month before his death, after having oth- 
erwise disposed of" all my Books that are 
in Latin, Greek, and in the Oriental 
Languages," be says, " I have been many 
years collecting a number of Books, 
Pamphlets, Maps, Papers in Print, and 
Manuscript, either published in New Eng- 
land, or pertaining to its History and Pub- 
lic Affairs, to whieh collection I have given 
the name of the New England Library." 

He might in truth intimate that much 
of his lifetime had been devoted to these 
1 



labors — into which an Association of Chris- 
tian scholars has at length entered — for his 
undertaking was carried through a period 
of more than fifty-five years. According 
to his own statement, he began the col- 
lection "upon his entering Harvard 
College, July 6, 1703 ;" and his death 
occurred October 22, 1 758. It is evident, 
indeed, that he had done something toward 
this favorite purpose of his life before en- 
tering College. Several volumes which 
escaped British vandalism, and which 
have survived the ravages of time, bear 
testimony to this. A book now lying near 
us, the gift of a dear friend, appears to 
have come into his possession before he 
was ten years old. On the blank pages 
of the treasure, in rough school-boy hand, 
and with striking pen-and-ink illustrations, 
we are required to take notice that this is 
« Thomas Prince His Book." The date 
also is carefully given, in the same graphic 
style, and the name of the beloved donor 
is piously recorded underneath. His pas- 
sion for collecting books evidently showed 
itself in childhood ; and it is nowise im- 
probable that he already owned a respec- 
table library, as to numbers, when he be- 
came a Freshman at Cambridge. It is 
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worthy of notice that he dates the founda- 
tion of his Library from the very day on 
which he entered College. His contem- 
plated collection of books and papers was 
the object uppermost in his thoughts, as 
he left his boyhood's home for the Uni- 
versity. He went to that seat of Aca- 
demical training, not with such vague 
aspirations as young men generally take 
with them to College, but with a definite 
and cherished plan to execute. On the 
6th of July, 1 703, he was admitted as a 
student at Harvard; and he celebrates 
the joyous occasion, not as students some- 
times did in that day, by convivial parties 
and mutual congratulations, but by laying 
the corner-stone of his New England 
Library. 

The eight years which he spent in 
Great Britain, and on the continent of 
Europe, were occupied, to a large extent, 
in making the acquaintance of scholars, 
and securing other facilities for carrying 
on the work he had undertaken. He no 
doubt regarded himself as a pioneer in the 
business of book -collecting, on this side the 
Atlantic ; and it seems to have been his 
ambition, to gather a Libra ry which should 
do honor to his country's scholarship, and 
which should cause his own name to be 
remembered with gratitude by all New 
Englanders. The following letter, writ- 
ten a few months after his rctnrn to his 
native land, will show what pains he took 
to improve a casual visit, and to interest 
an intelligent merchant in his favorite 
project. As the letter is brief, and prob- 
ably has never been printed hitherto, we 
will give it entire : 

Rottbrdam, 25 March, 1718. 

Mk. Prixcb : 

Sir :— This comes to wish you ranch 
joy of your call to the ministry in Boston. 
I pray Ood give you good success, and may 
you live to enjoy the fruits of your labor. 
You may well remember you were at my 
house when at Rotterdam. My acquaint- 
ance I own to be but small, but Mr. Ix>ftus 
told me it might not be amiss to write you ; 
that it might lie in your power to recom- 



mend some of your friends who trade this 
way, to consign what effects they send here 
to me. I will do them the utmost justice. 
You having been in some of these parts, 
some of your friends may inquire of you to 
recommend them to some friend you know. 
I desire your favor also, if that you want 
any books, or any other service to be done 
here for yourself, that you would command 
me ; and when any ships come from Boston 
here, will be proud if you do me the honour 
to let me hear of your welfare. I shall only 
add due respects, and am, 

Sir, your servant to command, 

Jonx Staktox. 

This letter may have been meant as 
nothing more than a shrewd stroke of 
mercantile sagacity ; but even if it was, it 
shows on which side the writer thought 
best to approach Mr. Prince, in order to 
accomplish his object. The allusion to 
books reveals the fact that Mr. Prince had 
made himself known chiefly as the founder 
of a library, in the Old World ; and that 
no more grateful courtesy could be ex- 
tended him than an'ofTer to aid him in his 
cherished scheme. 

It is not possible for us, at the present 
day, to have any just conception of the 
value of the Library collected by Mr. 
Prince. No man in his time surpassed 
him, in fitness for the work he had under- 
taken. The facilities which he possessed 
for carrying out his plan, were also very 
great : and the ever-increasing machinerv, 
with reference to this darling object, was 
kept in operation by him for more than 
half a century. In view of these facts, we 
are driven to conclude that his collection 
of books and papers must have been im- 
mense, and of surpassing value, at the 
time of hi* decease. A feeling of sadness, 
mingled with indignation, comes over us, 
whenever we look at the few remnants of 
that magnificent Library, garnered partly 
in the Chapel of the Old South Church, 
and a few musty shreds of it stowed away 
in the Rooms of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society ! It is like the wreck of 
an Egyptian city. All its costliest and 
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most substantial treasures have either 
been destroyed, or barbarously mutilated 
and suffered to fall into decay. Its chief 
ornaments, oven the few which escaped 
the auto-de-fes of British royalisin, arc in 
such a condition as to render them nearly 
useless. Books, no doubt, which histo- 
rians and scholars would now prize beyond 
all limits, have been stolen from it, and 
carelessly or wickedly thrown away. Its 
most sacred relics, like the columns of 
Thebes, have been transported, and now 
stand, as objects of attraction, in the li- 
braries of other lands. As one glances 
along through the soiled remnants left 
us, his eye is arrested by such notices 
as this, written on the fly-leaf of a rare 
copy of Captain John Smith's History 
of Virginia : 44 Claimed at an auction 
of books and recovered, in 1814, after 
having been out of the New England 
Library upwards of forty years, as sup- 
posed." Knowing the methodical and 
accurate habits of Mr. Priuce, it is proper 
for us to conclude that he left a complete 
manuscript catalogue of his books and 
other literary treasures. But no such 
catalogue has yet been found. It was 
probably destroyed, together with other 
papers and manuscripts, during the occu- 
pation of the Old South Meeting-house by 
the British soldiery. Not even a testi- 
mony to the good man's unwearied labors 
remains. Succeeding generations have 
never known, and never can know, how 
indeiatigably he toiled for their instruc- 
tion. The splendid inheritance was scat- 
tered and wasted while yet in reversion. 
The monument, which was to make the 
patient Christian scholar immortal, and 
wide as the learned world in his fame, 
perished on its way from the quarry. 

How much more fortunate, though per- 
haps far less deserving of the gratitude of 
posterity, are such as the late Thomas 
Dowse !— who lived in an age when rare 
collections of books, however small and lim- 
ited in their range, are more duly appre- 
ciated ; when scholars, and associations 
of literary gentlemen, stand ready to take 



any such collection under their charge, 
and to preserve it sacredly in honor of the 
testator; and when the most eloquent 
pens and tongues are employed, to swell 
his praises and perpetuate his fame. 

We shall probably have occasion to 
speak again, of the labors of Mr. Prince 
as a collector of books, in the sketch of 
his life which we propose to give. We 
have seen it intimated, by some writers, 
that he ought to have presented his Li- 
brary to Harvard College ; and, if he had 
done so, that his life-long labor would not 
have been thrown away. But this pre- 
diction would probably not have been ful- 
filled, whatever may have seemed proper 
on the part of Mr. Prince. Had his col- 
lection of books and papers been at Cam- 
bridge, we must suppose that it would 
have been totally destroyed by the fire of 
January 24th, 1764. That sad calamity 
would have been far heavier than it actu- 
ally was, had the New England Library 
then met the fate of 44 the best library and 
philosophical apparatus in America." 1 It 
will appear, we think, in the course of 
what follows, that Mr. Prince had some 
reason for not donating his books to Har- 
vard, even if such a .course was ever sug- 
gested to him. 

The materials for the sketch to which we 
now proceed, are discouragingly meagre ; 
but we shall endeavor to use them, such 
as they are ; pursuing, as far as practicable, 
the chronological order. 

From the few notices which have been 
preserved, it appears that Thomas Prince 
was the great grandson of Rev. John 
Prince, of East Sheff'ord, in Berkshire, 
England. This ancestor, says the subject 
of the present sketch, 44 was born of hon- 
orable parents, educated in the University 
of Oxford, was one of the Puritan minis- 
ters of the Church of England, who in 
part conformed, and found great friends 
to protect him in omitting the more offen- 
sive ceremonies as long as he lived." Of 
Elder John Prince, son of the clergyman, 
little is known, except that he came to 

1 Qoiacjr'f Hist. U*rr. Coll., Vol. iL, pp. 113, 11*. 
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this country in 1633, lived for a time in 
Watertown, and finally became an inhab- 
itant of the town of Hull. Samuel Prince, 
Esq., son of Elder John Prince, was a 
resident of Sandwich, Massachusetts ; and 
in this place his fourth son, Thomas, was 
born May 15th, 1687. The father was 
twice married. His first wife was Martha 
Barstow, by whom he had five children. 
His second wife was Mercy, daughter of 
Thomas Hinckley, the last governor of 
Plymouth Colony. Thomas was the first 
child by this marriage, and was named, 
probably, in honor of his maternal grand- 
father. 1 Afterwards were born nine oth- 
ers ; and therefore we must reckon the 
subject of this notice as one of a fam- 
ily of fifteen children. Several of these 
died early in life ; and one, Nathan, born 
November 30, 1698, has left a somewhat 
sad history in connection with Harvard 
College. 

In the absence of any clear records, 
which might throw light on the early life 
of Thomas Prince, we may perhaps ven- 
ture to reconstruct that life, at least some 
portion of it, by a process similar to that 
which in science is termed comparative 
anatomy. The skilful zoologist is able, 
from a single bone of tissue, to make out 
the entire frame of an animal. It is said 
that the single scale of a fish has served 
for such a work in the hands of the ichthy- 
ologist Why may not the biographer 
also, if he knows the general characteris- 
tics of the person he is describing, seize 
upon some fact in a period otherwise 
blank, and from that fill out the vacancy ? 
He may not reach the exact truth ; but it 
should seem, certainly, that he might come 
near to it 

We have at hand a little volume enti- 
tled, " The Marrow of Modern Divinity." 
Opposite the title-page of this book, which 
is too much torn to inform us as to the 
date of its publication, occurs the name of 
" Thomas Prince.'* Beneath this name, 
we learn that the owner of the work was, 
at the time of thus claiming it, about ten 

1 Biit -G«n Beg., V<4. v., p. 888. 
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years old. And we also learn, in addition 
to this fact, that the volume was given to 
him 44 by his mother" Turning over a 
single leaf, it appears further that he 
placed no slight value on the book ; for 
there, in the handwriting of his mature 
life, he carefully repeats the fact that the 
work was a <rift from his mother, and that 
it came into his possession when he was a 
mere child. The cost of thejvolume, also, 
is carefully noted ; and, glancing along its 
pages, we find many of its most striking 
paragraphs marked with the same pen, 
apparently, which made the original en- 
tries. Now from this tell-tale volume, 
looked at, as it should be, in the light of 
the well-known characteristics of Mr. 
Prince in his manhood, several things 
may be inferred as probable. It warrants 
the inference that those habits of order 
and accuracy, which distinguished him in 
after life, were formed at an early age. 
In recording the price of this little book, 
the name of the giver, and the time when 
it came into his possession, the same 
thoughtful new was evinced which he dis- 
played as a traveller, and in the manage- 
ment of the most weighty affairs. By the 
kindness of the Rev. Chandler Bobbins, 
D.D., of Boston, who in virtue of his fam- 
ily connections has inherited the manu- 
script Journal of Mr. Prince, we are 
enabled to verify these remarks. In this 
journal are noted the changes of weather, 
the events of every day experience, the 
smallest business transactions, the dates of 
letters, and to whom they were written, or 
from whom received — the whole manifest- 
ing, by its studied accuracy and complete- 
ness, a natural taste for such labor. 
Glancing from the carefully kept diary to 
the marks in the fugitive book, we trace 
in the latter the first forth-puttings of that 
peculiar style of mind which the former 
displays in its more mature workings. 
The child appears as father to the man. 
It was probably as true of Mr. Prince in 
boyhood, as in any period of his life, that 
he differed in his tastes from most of those 
around him. He had but few associates, 
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we may suppose ; but little in common 
with the boys of his own age. It is likely 
that they regarded him as quite singular 
in his habits ; as one who seemed most 
deeply interested in those things which 
had no attraction for themselves. This 
opinion would correspond with that which 
was often expressed of him during his 
manhood. His contemporaries, with the 
exception of a very few kindred spirits, 
looked on him as one who devoted his en- 
ergies chiefly to matters which had no 
interest for other minds. It was striking- 
ly true of him, that he walked in a path 
by himself He was enthusiastic in doing 
that which the spirit of the times disre- 
garded. The field which was generally 
passed by, he entered, making it his special 
department of labor. It is possible that 
he looked forward to the gratitude of a 
coming age, and in the hope of this was 
compensated for any present loneliness. 

Whoever has read " The Marrow of 
Modern Divinity," will be convinced that 
it was no ordinary child, who, at the age 
of ten years, could be Interested in such a 
treatise. It is a profound theological 
work, in which the great doctrine of the 
Reformation, Justification by Faith, is pre- 
sented in its most Scriptural aspects. The 
passages which he has marked, and in 
which he seems to have delighted the 
most, are those which present Christ as a 
ground of hope and joy for the sinner. 
If there is a thread of religious melancholy 
running through his life, it is not owing to 
anv "loomv view which he held of the 
way of salvation. The offer of full justi- 
fication, on the simple condition of faith 
in Christ, has everything in it to encour- 
age the desponding penitent This fact, 
doubtlessly, accounts for its evident pre- 
ciousness to Mr. Prince, not only in boy- 
hood but as long as he lived. We know 
the religious peculiarities of his times. It 
is probable that he received a rigid Puri- 
tan training, in the family. His natural 
docility and love of retirement, must have 
given such influences great power over 
him. Hence he would come to have very 
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humbling views of his unworthiness and 
guilt before God, and would be driven to 
the doctrine of the mediation of Christ, for 
relief. Though he travelled more, per- 
haps, than the New England ministers of 
his day were wont to, and though he was 
largely concerned in public and secular 
affairs, yet his inclination seems ever to 
have been for a secluded, meditative life. 
His thirst for information, his love for 
every species of curious knowledge, the 
exigences of the age, and the widely scat- 
tered family estate which he was charged 
with administering, caused him to do vio- 
lence to his early education and native 
tastes. It was well for him, no doubt, 
that such calls were allowed to draw him 
away from the pursuits which he instinct- 
ively loved ; for though he often bewails the 
necessity of these uncongenial affairs, they 
probably counteracted, in some measure, 
his inclination to asceticism and the life 
of a recluse. The manuscript volumes 
already alluded to, contain several let- 
ters, written by Mr. Prince during his 
absence in Europe, in which he com- 
plains bitterly of the worldliness and 
wickedness everywhere encountering him. 
He seems, indeed, to regard it as a crime 
on his own part to be thus circumstanced ; 
and he deeply abhors and abases himself, 
lest he should be guilty for barely behold- 
ing the ungodly conduct of others. These 
letters are to his •* honored and dear pa- 
rents ; " and they show plainly enough 
that he was still true to the tendencies 
and training of his childhood. 

We are almost certain, in the absence 
of positive testimony, that the religious 
experience of Mr. Prince began while he 
was yet a boy. Nothing less than this can 
account for his love of such books as he 
evidently read at an early age. Possibly 
there was a little of the morbid element 
in his piety ; but we cannot be too careful 
to judge him mildly in this particular. 
Such confessions of guiltiness, such loath- 
ings of one's self on account of sin, as he 
was wont to express, would perhaps be re- 
garded as savoring of affectation andspir- 
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itual pride, at the present day. But in 
his case there is no straining — no attempt 
to make a great display of humility and 
heart-brokenness — but all appears to be 
natural and sincere. He was undoubted- 
ly inclined to the mystical form of devel- 
opment, in his piety ; and this may be in- 
ferred not only from the character of his 
early reading, but also from the impres- 
sion he made generally on his contem- 
poraries. This does not imply that he 
was at all vague, in the articles of his be- 
lief, but that he inclined to the meditative 
rather than the active duties of the Chris- 
tian life. Piety has rarely shone with a 
more beautiful or sweeter light, than in 
the character of Thomas Prince. He had 
not so much the impetuosity of Peter, as 
the gentleness of John ; he loved the closet 
more than the field. But the day is over, 
when men arc to be condemned for not 
showing their piety in one form rather 
than another. If they have the substance 
of faith in Christ, that faith has its love- 
liest growth always in the direction of 
their natural tastes. Mr. Prince had 
more of the Oriental than of the Occi- 
dental element in his genius. This is 
shown by his studies, and by the pains 
which he took to furnish his Library with 
works illustrating the history and litera- 
ture of the East It is pleasant to us to 
trace these characteristics back almost to 
the beginning of his history ; to find that 
he was promptly attentive to the grand 
concern of life, and that his piety, even in 
its germination, took the fonn which suited 
his type of mind. It was legitimate and 
unconstrained. It was not twisted into an 
abnormal shape, but grew up in the 
natural way, partaking of all the peculiar- 
ities of his nature, till it budded and blos- 
somed and bore fruit, after its kind. Even 
in his childish pursuits at Sandwich, amid 
such influences as we might expect in an 
independent and refined Christian home, 
his piety took root and began to grow — a 
piety of which his subsequent devotedness, 
as described by his associates aud friends, 
was but " the bright consummate flower." 



Filial affection must have been a marked 
trait in the early character of Mr. Prince. 
His peculiar temperament — which was 
ever quiet, shrinking and childlike — the 
commonness and excellency of this virtue 
in the times in which he lived, combine 
with many other things in leading us to 
this conclusion. It certainly is a noticea- 
ble fact, that his mother's name appears 
in a favorite volume of his childhood; that 
it is written with his own unpracticed 
hand, which also states that it was her 
gift ; and more especially noticeable is it, 
as indicating the strength of his filial at- 
tachment, that the same fact is again re- 
corded carefully, after the lapse of many 
years. In a discourse preached to chil- 
dren, soon after his settlement as Pastor 
of the Old South Church, Mr. Prince has 
given us some glimpses of this lovely trait 
in his character. Speaking of the obliga- 
tions to early piety, he says to his youth- 
ful hearers, " God has also been very 
gracious to you in the circumstance, time 
and place of your birth. He has brought 
forth many of you of rich and honorable 
parents: and what is a thousand times 
greater privilege, God has made many of 
you to come of those that are virtuous 
and godly. The most of you are born in 
His gracious covenant : a distinguishing 

favor To be sure, your early 

devotion to God will be exceedingly de- 
lightful to your religious and solicitous 
parents. It will be their great honor and 
joy; as your neglect of piety will be their 
most sensible disgrace and sorrow." In 
such direct and fervid appeals as this, we 
see proof that he was no wayward child ; 
that he prized the blessing of a Christian 
home ; that love for the father and mother 
who watched over his boyhood, was a life- 
long principle with him ; that he gladly 
paid the homage which is due from chil- 
dren to their greatest earthly beuefactors. 
His reverence for the aged, for the great 
men of past times, and for his ancestors, 
which was so conspicuous a trait in his 
life, had its beginning far back in child- 
hood, when he so piously recorded his 
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obligations to his mother. The letters 
■which he wrote during his journey to 
Europe, and which are preserved in his 
diary, breathe the same filial spirit. They 
are addressed to his " honored and dear 
parents : " and though occupied with pious 
reflections, for the most part, they reveal 
the heart of an affectionate and grateful 
son. 

Mr. Prince entered Harvard College 
soon after the completion of his sixteenth ' 
year — a comparatively advanced age in 
those times. We infer, from this circum- 
stance, that his mind was already fur- 
nished with much useful information, and 
his tastes and habits of thinking somewhat 
matured. It is not probable that he was 
moulded, as much as students are wont to 
be, by his residence at College; though 
this disadvantage, if it may be esteemed 
«uch, was attended with the advantage of 
a previous mastery of himself, which en- 
abled him to pursue his studies in an in- 
dependent and successful manner. The 
traditions respecting his ancestors, some 
of whom were distinguished Divines in the 
English Church, and the fact that he was 
the ^randson of a governor of Plymouth 
Colony, no doubt had their influence in 
stimulating him to strive tor high attain- 
ments in scholarship. We may suppose 
that but few excelled him in the regular 
studies of the course ; and it is also evi- 
dent, from what he says about beginning 
his Library at this time, that his investi- 
gations extended far beyond the ordinary 
routine of College life. He seems to have 
been seized, about this time, with an un- 
conquerable thirst for universal know- 
ledge : which, in such a iniud as his, was 
the natural result of attempting to make a 
large collection of books. Few works 
which he put into his Library were un- 
read : many of them were carefully stud- 
ied, and filled with annotations from his 
pen. He began to read Divinity imme- 
diately after his graduation, which he 
continued for a little more than a year 
and a half, when be sailed for England. 
It appears to have been mainly as a Chris- 



tian student, seeking to enlarge and per- 
fect his scholarly acquirements, that he 
made this visit to the Old World. Dr. 
Wisner, in his History of the Old South 
Church, says that Mr. Prince " travelled, 
visiting different countries, 4 not as an 
idle spectator, but as a diligent observer 
of men and things, which appeared from 
the knowledge and experience he had 
gained in his travels.' " It is not impossi- 
ble that he had some thought of fitting 
himself for the position of an instructor in 
his Alma Mater. Such a hope would 
imply no unworthy ambition, and would 
well accord with his tastes and training. 
Yet ho nowhere drops any intimation of 
this, so far as we have seen ; and if he was 
disappointed in any such scholarly aspira- 
tions, he bore the ill success meekly and 
uncomplainingly. He did not fret, and 
openly declare his sense of unjust treat- 
ment — like the impetuous Cotton Mather 
— when he saw men of far less learning 
than himself, elected to vacant chairs in 
the University. 

The embarkation of Mr. Prince for 
Europe took place on the 29th of March 
1 709, " from the Scarlet Wharf in Boston, 
on board the Thomas and Elizabeth, of 
450 tuns, 24 guns and 40 men." This 
vessel was one of a " fleet for Barbadoes, 
consisting of 8 Ships, 2 Brigantines and 
2 Sloops" a large enough armament, 
one would suppose, to satisfy the young 
traveller both as to dignity and safety. 
From the following entry, made in his 
Journal April 7, we may learn in what 
estimation Mr. Prince was held on board 
ship, and also what were his views of the 
proper discipline of sailors: 44 The Cap- 
tain ordered me to draw up some laws 
for the good government of our ship, 
which are publicly to be read to-morrow," 
The result of this command was the fol- 
lowing code of 41 laws and orders, to pre- 
vent and punish profaneness and immoral- 
ity, and tor the better management of the 
ship: I. Whosoever shall curse or swear, 
speak falsely, absent from dinner, wor- 
1 KobbiD. MAnuJcript, Vol.tl. 
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ship, or sleep at it [worship,] shall receive 
three ferrules. II. He that steals, shall 
for the first offence sustain the penalty of 
five ferrules on each hand ; but* for the 
second he shall have ten lashes. III. For 
fighting the punishment is five ferrules ; 
and he that shall be found most guilty 
shall have seven. IV. For drunkenness 
the first time six ferrules ; the next, he 
shall wear the collar at the commander's 
pleasure. V. He that shall sleep on 
deck, in his watch, shall sustain the pen- 
alty of three ferrules ; but if in his ham- 
mock, of four. VI. For cheating the 
glass, affirming the pump sucks when it 
does not, or leaving it before it does, three 
ferrule?. VII. If any shall be found to 
have neglected information, for four hours, 
of the breach of the forementioned laws, 
he shall have two ferrules." 1 The word 
"ferrule* is not defined in our modern 
dictionaries, in any such sense as Mr. 
Prince evidently uses it here. It was 
probably an instrument of punishment 
with which his experience as a school-boy 
had made him familiar. Neither does he 
inform us as to its size and shape, nor as 
to the amount of force with which it was 
to be applied, — matters of some impor- 
tance, we should suppose, to the unlucky 
offenders. 

After a voyage of twenty days, Mr. 
Prince landed at the island of Barba- 
does,— which fact he records with an ex- 
pression of gratitude to God. Here he 
remained nearly five months, making a 
multitude of curious observations, quite 
as noteworthy as many which figure' in 
more modern books of travel, though 
hardly arresting the eye as it glances 
along his Journal, owing to the brief and 
unpretending style in which they are re- 
corded. We are interested to give a sin- 
gle paragraph, in this connection, which 
has reference to the subject of slavery ; 
and which shows that Mr. Prince was not 
one of those travellers who are content 
with seeing only the sunny side of the 
peculiar institution. June 12, he says: 

1 Bobbin* MB., Tol. II. 



" 'Us computed that in this Island, to no 
more than 8,000 whites, there are no less 
than four score thousand negroes; all ab- 
solute slaves, till kind death wrests them 
out of the hands of their tyrannic mas- 
ters. But alas! the miserable* are en- 
tirely restrained from reflecting on them- 
selves, and on a future state. They know 
no interest but theirs that own them; who 
engross all their strength and labor, — and 
their time also, except what the Supreme 
Governor has mercifully reserved to him- 
self. Then [i. e. on the Sabbath] they 
arc at liberty to enjoy their own thoughts, 
and to regale themselves in the mean 
pleasures of a brutal appetite, and which 
scarce reach any farther than a drowsy 
joy for the transitory interruption of their 
slavery. Then it is, they endeavor to 
drown or forget their burdensome cares ^ 
by the most frantic amusements they can 
imagine.'** There is more in the same 
strain. But this is enough to show what 
English Slavery was a little more than a 
hundred years ago ; and could Mr. Prince 
return to the earth, and travel over some 
Southern plantations, it is probable that 
his impressions of American Slavery 
would be equally gloomy and revolting. 

On the 4th of September, Mr. Prince 
left Barbadoes, and continued his voyage, 
still on board the " Thomas and Eliza- 
beth," to London. The records in his 
Journal show that this voyage afforded 
him great satisfaction ; that his days were 
spent in an unusually pleasant and happy 
manner. Every paragraph reveals the 
student, and the lover of new and curi- 
ous information. He reached his destina- 
tion after a voyage of a little more than 
two months. His arrival shall be describ- 
ed in his own language. M I took wherry 
[from Deptford] to London. Passed by 
multitudes of shipping ; and in an hour 
landed at St James' Stairs, in Wapping ; 
where I lodged. But could not persuade 
the civil people who entertained me, that 
I was born and educated in New England ; 
they apprehended it necessary that at 

S RobblM MS.'VoL il. 
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least I had been before in London, and 
they wondered as much at my carriage 
and deportment, as at the fulness and ac- 
curacy of my language. And thus, per 
varios casus, per tot discrimina rerum, I've 
escaped the various chances and perils of 
the sea, am arrived at the happy port, 
and have the joyful satisfaction to see my- 
self in the greatest and most flourishing 
city of the universe. Deo ter opt : 
max : a ratine." 1 Here we see the 
sensitive student, anxious lest some de- 
fect in his speech or manner might be- 
tray his provincial education, and exult- 
ing in the fact that he had so far tri- 
umphed over the difficulties of the scholar 
in a new country, as to pass for a gentle- 
man born and educated in England. His 
first sight of London was the fulfilment, 
no doubt, of the proudest dream of his 
childhood. We are drawn to the suscep- 
tible nature which could show such enthu- 
siasm, and abandonment of itself to joy, 
in such a moment ; and as we read the 
fervid exclamations, which escape his free 
pen, we are sure that he had a large, ten- 
der and patriotic heart 

Mr. Prince remained in London and its 
vicinity four months, — from the 18th of 
November, to the 17th of March. This 
time was spent, as we might expect it to 
be by a young and enthusiastic traveller, 
in a city which had been the boast of bis 
ancestors. His knowledge of distinguish- 
ed scholars and divines, of famous struc- 
tures, localities and relics of the past grew 
rapidly, as his Journal shows. During 
one of these four months he was ill " of 
••mail pox ;" from which, however, it does 
not appear that he suffered any perma- 
nent injury, but on the contrary received 
much benefit : for he writes, on recover- 
ing, "I find my spirits more vigorous 
.... than ever ; . . . . my senses clear- 
er, my blood warmer; and in 6ne, the 
whole com pages of nervous fibres with 
their fluids, exercise a greater force and 
a more equal motion." After this new 
item of science, which he had compelled 

1 Kobbln. MS. Vol. 11. 



even sickness to yield him, he sailed from 
London for the Madeira Islands, 17th of 
March, 1710. The ship stopped but two 
days at these islands, when the voyage was 
continued to Barbadoes; and after re- 
maining here somewhat more than two 
months, Mr. Prince returned to Great 
Britain in the same vessel which had orig- 
inally brought him from New-England. 
Certain expressions in his letters, written 
during this second visit to Barbadoes, 
indicate that his circumstances were by 
no means agreeable. His uniform and 
outspoken piety seems to have got him 
many enemies, on that island of slaves 
and slave-drivers. He sends word to his 
father aud mother, to remember him " at 
the throne of Grace ; that I may with an 
equal and courageous spirit, bear up un- 
der, and triumph over, the disheartening 
evils which attend me ; and thereby may 
be happily accomplished for some pecul- 
iar service to God and the world." 1 In a 
letter to a friend in Boston, written just 
before his departure for England, he 
speaks more particularly of the character 
of the people in Barbadoes : " Such is 
the despotic and absolute reign of de- 
bauchery, — so imperious its dictates, so 
strong its supports, so incontroUable its 
power, so numerous its assertors and de- 
fenders—that a man has need of the 
powerful assistance of Heaven, super- 
added unto his own most earnest endeav- 
ors, to enable him to resist the raging and 
impetuous torrent, much more to get head 
and advance against it. What a perplex- 
ing thing may you imagine it to be, that 
I am obliged to hear so much horrible 
profaneness, and to see so many brutish 
immoralities, and yet not in • a capacity 

so much as to rebuke them But 

how dangerous, at the same 'time, are my 
own circumstances ! .... I would fain 
convince them that the practice of relig- 
ion is so far from being inconsistent with 
the enjoyment of the true pleasures of 
life, that it rather refines them, and makes 
them more relishing. But while I am en- 

S Bobbins MS., VoL ill. 
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deavoring to confirm it by my own exam- 
ple, I am in danger of extending my com- 
pliances beyond the inviolable bounds of 
Christianity. By this means, when T 
reach forth my arms to receive them, 
they draw me within the circle and pow- 
er of their vortex, and whirl me into the 
same inextricable misery." 1 Fearing 
such a result as this, it is probable that 
the persecuted young preacher made but 
few advances to his wicked associates; 
and his remark is well worthy the thought- 
ful notice of those who attempt to help on 
Christianity by coquetting with social 
evils, or who think to overcome an estab- 
lished and gigantic wrong by making con- 
cessions to it 

On the 8th of October, we find Mr. 
Prince in London again, making entries 
in his Journal respecting the political 
troubles of the country, and strongly con- 
demning the measures of the Tories. 
His sympathies were evidently with the 
more liberal party ; and, in all the ques- 
tions affecting the welfare of America, he 
seems to have manifested a heart)- love 
for the land of his nativity. A prediction 
respecting the ultimate independence of 
this country, which was made by him du- 
ing his stay in England, is worthy of men- 
tion here. It may be found in a post- 
script to an unpublished letter, in the Old 
South collection at the rooms of the Mass- 
achusetts Historical Society. The letter 
was written in 1780, by Rev. John Mead- 
ows of England, and addressed to Mr. 
Prince at Boston. The postscript is in 
Latin; we know not for what reason, 
unless the writer feared that his remind- 
ing Mr. Prince of a remark unfavorable 
to the mother country might get abroad, 
and be construed as treasonable, should 
he venture it in the common language. 
Alluding to the strifes in Parliament re- 
specting the Colonial policy, and also to 
the troubles between the Assemblies and 
Governors in New-England, this corres- 
pondent says: u From the beginning of 
the forementioned strife, I have not once 

1 Robblm MS.. Vol. ill. 
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reflected on what you, dear brother, 
while you were living in England, in free 
conversation (if I rightly remember) de- 
clared to me ; namely, that in about an 
hundred years tKe New-England people 
teould be powerful enough to withdraw 
froth the realm of Old England, and ad- 
vance to the dignity of a free and inde- 
pendent nation." This prophecy cannot 
be regarded as merely a lucky guess on 
the part of Mr. Prince. It was the result 
of careful observations, both at home and 
in Great Britain ; and it shows that he 
was wont to generalize his stores of infor- 
mation,— that he not only possessed a 
vast magazine of facts in his memory, but 
also had a statesmanlike and far-seeing in- 
tellect If he had lived a few years 
longer, he would have seen his prediction 
fulfilled in a little more than half the 
time he had allowed for it. 

It is uncertain how Ions Mr. Prince re- 
mained in London, upon this second visit. 
His Journal continues for nearly a month, 
with accounts of sight-seeing, lectures at 
Gresham College, and other characteristic 
notices, till suddenly we lose sight of him 
for a period of more than six years. This 
time was probably spent for the most 
part in the parish of Coombs, Suffolk 
countv ; where he ministered with much 
acceptance to a congregation of Dis- 
senters, and where he was urged to settle 
permanently. But his strong attachment 
to New England overbore all reasons for re- 
maining in the Mother Country. The ob- 
ject of his travels had been accomplished; 
and, with his mind thoroughly disciplined 
and furnished, he set his face resolutely 
towards the home of his childhood. Nor 
were the people of Coombs, some of them 
at least, less firmly resolved still to be his 
parishioners. Not being able to retain 
him in their native country, they accom- 
panied him. There were three families 
of these, consisting in all of twenty-seven 
persons; and one of the number was 
Deborah Denny, who afterwards became 
the wife of Mr. Prince. 

One event, which took place during 
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this homeward voyage, is worthy of spe- 
cial notice : it lets us into what was prob- 
ably one great secret of the success of 
Mr. Prince as a pastor. On the 9th of 
June, 1717, nearly a month after leaving 
England, he writes as follows: "Little 
Betty was very ill and restless all last 
night, in the morn grew still worse and 
fainter, till about half an hour after 
eleven she died. She was the second 
daughter of Mr. James and Mary South- 
gate, late of Coombs, and now bound to 
New-England. She was born Monday, 
August 1, 1709; was a very serious, 
thoughtful, sensible child, religiously dis- 
posed, was unusually inquisitive of divine 
things, and would ask a great many sur- 
prising questions. She was humble, silent, 
modest, and remarkably quiet, patient, 
spiritual and resigned in the time of her 
illness. As she drew near her end she 
abounded in sweet, charming, sensible, 
and religious talk, which flowed from her 
with a wonderful facility, quickness of 
thought, and a sedate and savory spirit" 1 
A few pages onward he speaks of her 
burial at sea, and gives the text of the 
funeral sermon he preached for her. 
Here we see the ardent impulses of the 
student gradually gathering themselves 
into a single channel. His six years of 
labor at Coombs have taught him to love 
the calling of a Christian pastor. There 
is a surprising change in the character of 
his Journal. The thirst for universal 
knowledge is toned down by a feeling of 
love for souls. His heart has wound itself 
around the people to whom he has been 
ministering. Even the little children are 
dear to him. His native simplicity, his 
frankness andguilelessness, which often ex- 
posed him to the scoffs of rude men, have 
at length found beautiful expression. He 
is just the man to soothe the troubles of 
others by letting them see his own. He 
prizes, and gives himself up to a tender 
and responsive heart. No excellence, no 
trial, no grief of his humblest parishion- 
ers escapes him. He is the watcher at 
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the sick-bed ; he notes the progress of the 
disease ; he embalms the virtues for which 
the little one was remarkable. We be- 
hold here the beginning of Mr. Prince's 
career as a minister ; of that prompt sym- 
pathy with the sorrowing, in which he 
never failed; of those gentle ministra- 
tions, for which his nature so admirably 
fitted him; of those many funeral ser- 
mons, in which he so poured out his love 
for the departed ; of that strong affection, 
which bound him as with a ten-fold cord 
to his flock ; of that substantial success, 
which followed him throughout bis long 
pastorate in Boston. It is not often that 
a minister has been so thoroughly furnish- 
ed for his work. He was returning from 
the Old World full of the blessing of the 
Gospel of Christ It is no wonder that 
several churches in his native land, antic- 
ipating his arrival, were " seeking to him 
as a precious gift of our ascended Sav- 
iour." » 

July 21, 1717, Mr. Prince writes: 
" I landed at Castle-Island [in Boston 
harbor] at 9 in the morning ; Mr. Stanton 
the Chaplain received me at the shore, and 
the Captain at the foot of the stairs, with 
a great deal of respect ; though they had 
only heard of me, and had never seen me. 
. . . About 12 there came two young gentle- 
men in a boat from Boston, to enquire after 
me, and to let me know that my dear parents 
were alive, [and] had been a long time wait- 
ing for me at Boston. . . . After a very civil 
entertainment, about lj, the Captain sent 
his pinnace to carry me up. I landed at 
the long wharf, about £ of an hour after 
the meetings began : and by that means I 
escaped the crowds of people that came 
down at noon- time to see me. For they 
tell me, there were about 600 came down 
on the wharf, inquiring after me. But 
now the streets being clear, I'silently went 
up to the old South-meeting ; and none 
there knew me but Mr. Sewall then in the 
pulpit, Mr. Severs praying and preaching 
at that time with them. Nec me Dcut 
aequore tncrsit. Deo ter optimo Maximo 

SOLI INNUMERJE AC I'EHPETVJJ L.VVDE8." * 

1 Wlsoer't liitt. Old South Church, p. XL 
•d itobbUu Mo., VoL itt. 
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The same modesty which caused the 
eagerly expected preacher to avoid the 
crowds at the wharf, was evinced at the 
close of the religions service ; when he 
made haste into the porch, on purpose to 
avoid Mr. Sewall's taking notice of [him] 
in public. 1 How little did the meek- 
hearted Christian scholar think, in that 
interesting hour, that he had reached the 
scene of his life-long labors, and the sa- 
cred spot of ground with which his name 
and virtues would ever after be asso- 
ciated ! Was it the hope of hearing his 
college classmate, Mr. Sewall, preach; 
was it the fact that the wishes of the Old 
South people respecting him had come to 
his knowledge ; or was it the good hand 
of God, foretokening his purpose to bless 
a beloved Church, which guided the foot- 
steps of that still and thoughtful worship- 
per? 

On the 25th of August, 1717, more 
than a month after his arrival in this 
country, Mr. Prince preached, for the 
first time, in Old South Meeting-house. 
" September 29th, he was requested to 
supply the pulpit half the time for two 
months, and complied. December 20th, 
the Church gave him a call ; which he 
accepted February 9th, and was ordained 
October 1, 1718."* In this connection, 
with his friend Sewall for an associate, he 
labored forty years— till he went from his 
work to his reward. Dr. Wisner, speak- 
ing of the co-pastorate of these two men, 
says, it furnished «* an example of mutual 
affection and union of purpose and pur- 
suit, for which the annals of collegiate 
charges will be searched for a parallel, I 
fear, almost in vain."* One cause of this 
unfaltering brotherly love, was, no doubt, 
the custom of the pastors to meet often 
for seasons of prayer. This is the source 
to which Dr. Wisner traces their life-long 
harmony and affection. But were there 
not other causes, some of them lying back 
of this V Though Dr.* SewaU had been 

1 Bobbins MS., Vol. HI. 
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pastor of the Old South Church more 
than five years, when Mr. Prince was set- 
tled, yet in age Mr. Prince was his senior 
by a year and three months. Yet so 
unassuming, and so unambitious, was the 
great New-England Annalist, that in his 
sermons we find him alluding to his col- 
league as "your Rev. senior pastor." 4 
The difference in age was so small, how- 
ever, that the two pastors could not well 
help agreeing, in their plans for the over- 
sight of the Church. The prosperity of 
the parish was an object to be sought 
equally by both, since it could not reflect 
at all on the past course of cither. They . 
had, moreover, been " intimate" friends ; 
and the fact that they were classmates in 
college must have had its favorable influ- 
ence. Besides, they were treated by 
their people in a strictly impartial man- 
ner, which left no occasion for a sense of 
injustice on either side. They did not, 
like some parishes, cut down the salary of 
the "senior" pastor; nor did they com- 
pel the new associate,— by whom a full 
share of the joint labor was no doubt per- 
formed, — to take a smaller sum than his 
colleague. On the 2d of October, 1719, 
the day after the first anniversary of Mr. 
Prince's ordination, and a few weeks be- 
fore his marriage, — the Old South Church 
passed the following votes : " Voted— 
That three pounds, five shillings per 
week be allowed, and by the deacons paid, 
to Mr. Joseph Sewall, our Reverend Pas- 
tor. Voted — That three pounds five shil- 
lings per week, be allowed and paid to 
Mr. Thomas Prince, our Reverend Pastor, 
from the time of his marriage ; and that 
he be desired, by the committee afore- 
mentioned, to remove into one of the 
ministerial houses of the Church, as soon 
as may be." • Such records as this are 
highly honorable to the men who ordered 
them ; and it is not to be wondered at, that 

University of Quwgow, in 1781 — en honor which Mr. 
Prince never received, though tb« older, and much 
the more learned man of ihe two. 

6 Sermon on the death of his daughter Deborah 
Prince, et. al. 

6 Old South Records, BigeloViCopj, Vol. 1. p. 29. 
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such pastors as Sewall and Prince, — with 
such a people, — toiled together happily 
and harmoniously. And the history of that 
joint pastorate, is a sufficient refutation of 
the charge, so often preferred in more 
modern days t that such a relation is in- 
consistent with a contented mind aud 
great public usefulness. 

The house which was so promptly pro- 
Tided for Mr. Prince, and into which he 
soon moved, stood on the east side of what 
is now Washington Street, nearly oppo- 
site the present publishing-house of Messrs. 
Ticknor & Co. It had formerly been 
the residence of Governor Winthrop, who 
once owned the " platt" of ground now 
in possession of the Old South Society ; 
and Mr. Prince, in the advertisement to 
the Second Part of his Annals, saj's that 
Winthrop " deceased in the very house I 
dwell in." The structure was of wood, 
and was taken down by the British to 
serve them for fuel during their occupan- 
cy of the Old South Meeting-house. The 
lady who presided as wife and mother in 
this sumptuous home, was " Mrs." Debo- 
rah Denny, who had accompanied the 
young minister on his return from Eng- 
land. The title prefixed to her name 
does not indicate that she had previously 
been married ; Mr. Prince was wont to 
mention unmarried ladies in this way, 
after the English fashion of that time. 
His daughter, who was never married, 
and who died near the age of twenty-one, 
is called " Mrs. Deborah Prince" in his 
funeral sermon for her. Mr. Prince was 
the father of five children. The eldest 
of these was Thomas. He seems to have 
inherited his father's love of learning, and 
was graduated at Harvard College. He 
was the editor of the Christian History, 
published during the Great Awakening, 
and in which Mr. Whitfield is so warmly 
defended. But his early promise of use- 
fulness was not fulfilled ; for he became 
the victim of wasting sickness while still 
a young man, and died in the 27th year 
of his age. The Boston Gazette says, in 
noticing hia u lamented" death, that '* he 



was a young gentleman of great penetra- 
tion, solid judgment, and of sober pious 
conversation." Mr. Prince never had 
another son. Of his four daughters, the 
two eldest died in early womanhood, and 
the youngest in infancy. His only child 
that ever married, was Sarah, the young- 
est but one. She became the wife of Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Gill, — not, however, till 
after her father's death; and she died 
childless, the 5th of August, 1771. 1 
Hence the family became extinct thirteen 
years after the decease of its founder ; 
and the name has been perpetuated only 
through some of the collateral branches. 
We may say, in this connection, that Mr. 
Prince, near the close of his life, was the 
owner of several large tracts of land, 
It is probable that they came into his pos- 
session mainly by inheritance. He left 
land "in Shepscut, in the county of 
York," beyond Hartford in Connecticut 
Colony," 44 in the county of Hampshire," 
44 in Boston," 44 in Plymouth Colony," 44 in 
Warcham," 44 in Leicester, in the county 
of Worcester," 44 in the East and West 
Wing of Rutland." The 44 East Wing of 
Rutland" is now a town by itself, bearing 
the name of Prince-ton. Lieutenant 
Governor Gill, who inherited the estate, 
and had his "mansion" here, probably 
caused it to be thus named, in honor of 
his distinguished father-in-law.* 

The public ordination of Mr. Prince, 
as we have already stated, took place Oc- 
tober 1, 1718. The services of the day 
were described as follows, by Judge Sow- 
all : 44 Mr. Wardsworth began with prayer, 
very well, about £ past ten. Mr. Prince 
preached from Heb. 13 : 17. Mr. Sewall 
prayed. Dr. Increase Mather asked if 
any had to object; asked the Church 
vote, who were in the gallery, fronting the 
pulpit; and asked Mr. Prince's accept- 
ance of the call. Dr. Increase Mather, 
Dr. Cotton Mather, Mr. Wardsworth, Col- 
man, Sewall, lay their hands on his head. 
Dr. Increase Mather prays, gives the 

■ — -■— — — - ■ ■ 

1 Drukc'i Memoir*, N. K. Htet.-G«o. Bag., pp. 888, 
3S4. » 2>tak*'fHi»U»7 of Boston, p. 638, (a.) 
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charge, prays again. Dr. Cotton Mather 
gives the right hand of fellowship. Dr. 
Increase Mather, when he declared whom 
the Elders and messengers had appointed 
to do it, said it was a good practice. 
Sung Psal. 68, 1 7-20 ; 1 and Mr. Prince 
gave the blessing."* Of the sermon, 
preached by the Pastor elect, Dr. Chauncy 
says, " no ordinary man could write " it. 
It displays a critical acquaintance with 
the original text of the Scriptures, and a 
wide range of study in history, theology, 
and classic literature. The first part of it is 
very much divided, and subdivided ; and 
the several topics are discussed in the 
most comprehensive manner — the whole 
showing that the young Pastor need not 
fear to measure swords with the most 
learned of his associates. Toward the 
close of the discourse, however, he drops 
the more scholastic style, and addresses 
his hearers in that direct and simple 
speech, which was most natural to him. 
Turning to bis future charge, and asso- 
ciating his colleague with himself in 
thought, he says, 44 1 must draw to a close, 
with humbly desiring these things of you: 
that you would indulge and nourish in 
you a dear affection for us; that you 
would account us the compassionate and 
faithful friends of your precious souls, 
and endeavor to cultivate a peculiar ac- 
quaintance with us ; that you would freely 
repair to us under all your afflictions and 
spiritual troubles ; that you would let us 
know how you benefit and edify by our 
ministry ; that you would always give us 
a free and open access to your hearts and 
consciences; that you would never forget 
to pour out your earnest prayers every 
day for us." We have been obliged to 
abridge this extract, and to forbear quoting 
much more in the same strain — all going 
to show that the speaker thought more of 
men's souls than of any reputation for 
learning, and that the near view of his 
responsibility as a Christian Pastor made 
him eager only to do good. He was never 

1 Bay Su.t* Collection. 

> Wlsntr's UUt. 0. S. Church, p. 101, (a.) 



pedantic, even in his published works; 
though these often exhibit vast erudition ; 
and his spoken discourses seem always to 
have been in that plain, Saxon style, 
which made it easy for a child to catch 
the thought Many illustrations of this 
might be given, had we the space for 
them. He ever spoke of himself in terms 
of disparagement. It would be difficult 
to find, in all his writings, an expression 
which savors of vanity or ambition. In 
this particular he differed vastly from his 
learned friends, the Mathers. He even 
doubted his fitness for the pastoral office, 
and says, I " should scarcely have engaged 
in it, were it not for the persuasion of oth- 
ers, and the repeated call of Providence 

by so many churches. 1 There is 

another consideration," he also says, "which 
affects me with the utmost concern and 
abasement; and that is my succeeding such 
great and illustrious persons as have so con- 
spicuously distinguished and adorned your 
Society, and made it the more renowned 
and venerable throughout all the coun- 
try." * We should doubt the sincerity of 
such expressions — knowing, as we do, that 
Mr. Prince never had an equal for learn- 
ing in the pastorate of the Old South 
Church — were they not in entire harmony 
with the life and style of the man. This 
extreme self-distrust caused Mr. Prince to 
be a very dependent person socially. He 
threw himself on the affection of his peo- 
ple. He did not conceal the longing of 
his heart, for their sympathy and tender 
forbearance. His private trials were 
often unbosomed in the public discourse. 
He felt that all troubles ought to enter 
into the common stock, among those who 
are one in Christ His sermons reveal 
this yearning for the love of his people, in 
many places ; and he was wont to speak 
of their joys and sorrows, as freely as of 
his own. His preaching abounded in 
facts, therefore, and was a kind of journal 
of the experience of the parish, with pious 
reflections. His personal appearance 

8 He had reeel? ed calU from at leMt three chorch- 
ea in England. 
4 m Ordination Sermon," Dedication, pp. 2, 8, 4. 
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have added a peculiar charm to this 
affectionate, confiding stvle of address. 
If the painters and engravers have done 
him justice, he must have been a very 
handsome man. Hia large, full eye has 
a womanly softness, the mouth is exquis- 
itely sweet and playful, all the features 
are regular, though manly, and the ele- 
vated open brow reveals his frankness 
and truthfulness of soul. 1 His ordinary 
preaching, though it abounded in horta- 
tory and emotional passages, was never- 
theless well filled with the milk and meat 
of the Gospel ; and on public occasions, 
as some of his printed discourses show, he 
could exhibit the depth and range of a 
well-furnished thinker. Some of his 
Thanksgiving sermons show that he was 
an eager student of the facts of nature, as 
they were then understood. His power 
in the pulpit was not due to any arts of 
the orator ; for he read his discourses from 
a small manuscript volume, which, owing 
to some defect of vision, he held close to 
his face ; and he very rarely made a ges- 
ture, or raised his voice, or allowed his 
eye to wander from the written page. 
Yet that low tone, tremulous in the still 
House of God, revealed the unaffected 
love and earnestness of the holy man, and 
went to the hearts of his hearers, often- 
times, with overwhelming power. 

The childlike and emotional nature of 
Mr. Prince, fitted him to be especially 
happy in the public service of prayer. 
Many traditions have been preserved of 
his remarkable gift in this particular. 
He prayed like an inspired man — nay, 
like an inspired child. But we cannot 
enlarge. One instance of immediate 
answer to his petitions is celebrated 
throughout the Christian world.* 

If there were any doubt as to the strict 
Orthodoxy of Mr. Prince, it would be re- 
moved by his letters to Isaac Watts on the 
Deity of Christ. The eminent hymnolo- 
gist of London has never been suspected 
of any wide departure from the evangeli- 

1 F«« th« engraved Portrait prefixed. 

i Sm " Columbian Gtntinal "'fbr Dm. 9, 1621. 



cal standards ; yet he does not seem to 
have come fully up to the doctrinal views 
of his co-laborer in Boston. 44 You say," 
writes Mr. Prince, 44 you cannot yet as- 
sent to this position, that a denial of the 
Deity of Christ is as culpable as that of 
the Father : .... for guilt arises chiefly 
from the proportion of light; God the Fath- 
er is known in a hundred instances by na- 
ture and Scripture, which yet say nothing 
of the godhead of the Son. To which I 
might answer — I know not an instance in 
nature, wherein any one of the three 
particular persons, or whatever you call 
them, whether Father, Son or Holy Spirit, 
is discovered to us ; and as for the Scrip- 
tures, I know not that in one instance, 
they discover any one of these subsist- 
ences, without at least one of the othe^s. M, 
From this point he proceeds to argue very 
learnedly, and as we think conclusively, 
that the Deity of the Father is no more 
clearly revealed than that of the Son, in 
the Inspired Volume. We are sorry that 
we cannot quote more of this ingenious 
and thorough argument But a statement 
of its subject-matter is enough to fix the 
theological position of Mr. Prince ; since 
it is well understood what general system 
of belief one must logically adopt, if he 
believes in the proper Divinity of the Re- 
deemer. 

No one was more earnest than Mr. 
Prince in promoting the great revival of 
t740. Mr. Whitfield received his full 
sympathy and hearty cooperation. And 
when manv of the churches in and around 
Boston had become hostile to the move- 
ment, and were charging its friends with 
fanaticium, the 44 great Itinerant ** found in 
Mr. Prince a warm and able defender. 
When letters of warning came in, from 
prominent Divines, associations of minis- 
ters, and Harvard College even, both the 
Pastors of the Old South Church stood 
their ground firmly; and, with tongue 
and pen, by giving up their pulpit to 
Tennent and Whitfield, and with their 
prayers and brotherly counsel, they helped 

8 Rob bin. MB., Yoi. UL 
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onward the work. Mr. Prince contributed 
many pages to the " Christian History," — 
edited by his eon, and undertaken at his 
suggestion — defending Whitfield against 
the aspersions of his opponents, calling 
attention to the progress of the revival, 
showing its Christian spirit and blessed 
results. The Church to which he minis- 
tered, shared largely in these fruits ; and 
it was the impulse received at this time, 
probably, which saved that Church from 
going down, half a century later, when so 
many churches around it were falling 
away from their foundations. It yet 
stands, a striking illustration of the fact, 
that any Church which would preserve 
its doctrinal purity, and vigor of spiritual 
life, must hail the advent of revivals, and 
joyfully put itself in the way of their in- 
fluence. Could Thomas Prince have re- 
turned to the scenes of his ministry, and 
been, in 1858, what he was in 1743, no 
eye sooner than his would have detected 
the rising of the " little cloud ; " he would 
have been the last man to complain of 
any apparent irregularity ; and his whole 
soul and strength would have been de- 
voted to the great ingathering. 

The building in which the Old South 
Church now worship, is fragrant with 
memories of Mr. Prince. It replaced the 
original structure in 1 730, twelve years 
after his settlement The early fathers of 
New England, owing to their dread of 
prelatical forms, would not have the 
Scriptures read in the public worship of 
God on the Sabbath. This prejudice was 
overcome during the ministry of Mr. 
Prince. April 24, 1737, the Church 
voted, " that the holy Scriptures be read 
in public after the first prayer, in the 
morning and afternoon : and that it be 
left to the discretion of the pastors, what 
parts of Scripture to be read, and what 
to expound." 1 It was on the 9th of Octo- 
ber, 1758, only two weeks before his 
death, that his people passed the follow- 
ing votes: *» 1. That the revisal and im- 
provement of the New England Version 

1 Dr. Wtaer't Hilt. Old South Chtueh. p. 102, (b.) 
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of the Psalms by our Pastor, the Rev. 
Mr. Prince ; together with the Hymns an- 
nexed, be used in the Church and Con- 
gregation, as our Psalm-Book. 2. That 
these Psalms be sung without reading line 
by line, as has been usual." 1 It is pleas- 
ant to meet with these votes of a grateful 
and appreciative flock ; and such records 
show that neither Mr. Prince nor his peo- 
ple were wedded to the past — that their 
piety was of an enterprising and progres- 
sive type ; standing as a worthy example 
to all their successors. 

A more extended notice of Mr. Prince's 
labors as a hymnologist, and also some 
estimate of his merits as an historian, 
must be postponed for a future Article. 

" The 22d of October, [1758,] will be 
remembered as a remarkable day in the 
history of the Town, and not only of 
Boston, but of New England ; for on that 
day died the Rev. Mr. Thomas Prince, a 
benefactor to his country; leaving a name 
which will be venerated to the remotest 
ages, if literature shall then be valued ; a 
name which may with pride be emulated 
by the inquirers after historical knowl- 
edge, and the admirers of precision and 
accuracy in the paths of history."' That 
22d of ' October was the Sabbath ; the 
day on which his collection of Psalms 
and Hymns was used, for the first time, by 
his people. The lips of their beloved 
pastor were forever sealed ; but they still 
had his life and spirit embalmed in those 
sacred poems, to be with them, guiding 
them and comforting them. In the 
twinkling of an eye, had he been chang- 
ed ; mortality had blossomed into immor- 
tality; his own sweetest thoughts awoke 
in music on the tongues of his weeping 
congregation, as he sank into that blessed 
sleep which Christ giveth to His beloved. 
The mystery of the two lives was made 
perfect by his departure, for he still prais- 
ed God in the voices of the living, though 
gone to be a member of the choir of an- 
gels. 

2 Old South Record*, Biplow'i Copy, Vol. I, p. 347. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM : 
ITS ESSENTIAL FEATURES, AND INHERENT SUPERIORITIES. 

BY REV. H. If. DEXTER, BOSTON. 

It seems appropriate that the first num- So, in the 20th chapter, (vv. 20-28.) 
bcr of a new Quarterly, devoted to the when the mother of James and John was 
interests of Congregationalism, should con- an applicant, on behalf of her sons, for 
tain some statement of its distinguishing some special place of honor in the new 
principles, and some exposition of the 44 kingdom," and the application had dis- 
reasons why those who love, and labor for turbed the other ten, as if the best places 
it, believe that— both in its nature, and in that 44 kingdom" were in danger of 
esults — it is better fitted to bless being surreptitiously taken, Christ, in 
and to glorify God, than any other rebuke and explanation, 44 called them 
form of Church Government The fol- unto him, and said : Ye know that the 
lowing article is an attempt briefly to in- princes of the Gentiles exercise de- 
dicate its distinctive peculiarities, and to minion over them, and they that are 
establish its superior intrinsic excellence, great exercise authority upon them. 

1. What are the distinctive features of But it shall not be so among you : but 
Congregationalism, an compared with those whosoever will be great among you, let 
of other Ecclesiastical systems f him be your minister (dnixoyog — 4 one 
This inquiry has special reference to dusty from running,' a runner or servant) ; 
Congregationalism as it enters, as a pre- And whosoever will be chief among you, 
sent force, into the religious life of men. let him be your servant (JoClo;--— 4 bond- 
But a preliminary glance backward is a slave,' humblest servant) ; even as the 
prerequisite to any intelligent answer. Son of roan came not to be ministered 
The Church dates from days described unto, but to minister," &c. So, again, in 
in the book of Genesis. But the Christian the 23d chapter, (vv. 8-11,) Christ in- 
Church had its origin in the teachings and structcd his disciples : 44 Be not ye called 
labors of Jesus. The Gospels contain no Rabbi ; for one is your Master, even 
record of any prescribed organic plan Christ, and all ye are brethren. And 
for its life, yet we should miss the entire call no man your father (spiritual supe- 
testimony of the New Testament upon the rior) upon the earth ; for one is your 
subject, if we overlooked three important Father, which is in heaven. Neither be 
passages in the record of Matthew. ye called masters, (xadtjytjTat— 4 leaders 
In the 18th chapter, (vo. 15-17,) Christ of the conscience') ; for one is your Mas- 
directs that an offence whieh cannot be ter, « ven Christ. But he that is greatest 
privately settled, be told to the Church, (really greatest) among you shall be your 
and " if he negleet to hear the Church, servant," (Jiduoi-oc). These passages ne- 
(ixxlnolq—* the assembled,' the congrega- cessarily involve thddoctrine of the in- 
tion of believers,) let him be unto thee as herent essential equality in rank of all 
an heathen man and a publican;" thus true believers on earthTjand require their 
establishing the principle that, so far as subjection only to God as Father, and to 
internal discipline is concerned, the de- Christ as Teacher and Head. And, since 
cision of any associated local body of be- every organic body must have some gov- / 
lievers should be final to all under its ernment, these precepts— so far as they 
jurisdiction. were left unmodified to mould the future— 
S 
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appear to have been intended to control 
all ideas of government whieh might be 
subsequently proposed for the external 
development of the Christian Church, and 
oblige it, under whatever form, to recog- 
nize this essential equality among its entire 
membership, and provide for a ministry of 
service and not of rule. 

We find no record of any counter 
teaching from our Saviour's lips. The 
only passage which requires notice, as 
being even seemingly of different charac- 
ter, is that in the 16th of Matthew, (vv. 
18-19,) where Christ, in response to Pe- 
ter's frank and earnest avowal of faith in 
his Messiahship, says : 44 thou art Petc+, 
(n&jQoq — Pctros) and upon this rock 
(jxiiyq. — petra) I will build my Church ; 
and the gates of bell shall not prevail 
against it. And I will give unto thee the 
keys of the kingdom of heaven : and what- 
ever thou shalt bind on earth shall be 
bound in heaven ; and whatsoever thou 
shalt loose on earth shall be loosed in 
heaven." This might, at first glance, look 
like the conferring of some special func- 
tion and honor upon Peter, cither as an 
individual, or as the representative of a 
class. Accordingly we find that the 
Romish Church has, with short logic, rea- 
soned from this passage thus : 4 Peter was 
the rock on which the Church was built ; 
but a foundation rock must necessarily 
have existence, at least as long as its super- 
structure, and the promise must therefore 
be to Peter in some sense allowing of suc- 
cession, and so of permanence ; but the 
Bishop of Rome is the legitimate successor 
of Peter; therefore this promise of Christ 
is made to the Bishop of Rome, who, 
through all time, is thus constituted the 
earthly head of the Church — having the 
power of (the keys) admitting to, or ex- 
cluding from heaven.' This was not so 
understood, however, by the Apostles, for 
on one occasion (Acts xv : 7-30), the 
counsel of James was followed to the re- 
jection of that of Peter, and Paul once 
(Gal. ii : 11) 44 withstood him to the face, 
because ho was to be blamed." Nor did 
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the early Christian Fathers so understand 
it. 1 We find among them indeed the 
germs of all subsequent criticism upon the 
subject It is obvious that Christ either 
referred to the declaration of faith which 
Peter had just made, and meant to say — 
44 upon the rock of this great truth, I will 
build my Church;" or that he turned 
suddenly from Peter to himself, and meant 
to say — 44 upon the rock of myself, as the 
Messiah, I will build my Church ; " or 
that he referred directly to Peter, and 
meant, in some sense, to say— 44 upon you, 
Peter, I will build my Church." The 
latter is unquestionably the most natural, 
and therefore the most probable sense. 
Nor does it require the adoption of the 
Romish hypothesis — in itself unnatural 
and absurd, and unsupported by any 
shred of other Scripture. We simply 
need to understand here such a slight play 
upon words as is very common in the sa- 
cred writers (vide Matt, v: 19, xx: 16, 
&c, &c) and we get a sound and strong 
and sufficient sense, without any sugges- 
tion of Peter's lordship over God's heri- 
tage either for himself, his class, or their 
successors. 4 Thou art Peter — Syriac, "Ce- 
phas " — (a rock, so named by Christ him- 
self—John i: 42, because of divine in- 
sight into his character) and upon this 
rock (this solid fitness— in essential bold- 
ness and firmness of character— for serviee 

1 Some few of them regarded the nir^a of the 
Church as being Peter ; more as the f<tith of Peter ; 
others understood the reference to he to Christ. 
Augustine changed hia view from the former to the 
latter, as he says, (lletrac. 1 : 21.) Jerome says, 
(Ed. BeDed. 11 : p. 680.) " Kcclcela Catholira super 
Petratn Christum stabili radice fundata est." Am- 
brose says, (In Luc li : 20,) " Petra est Christ** : 
etiam discipulo suo hujus Tocabuli gratUm non 
negsTlt ut ipse sit Petrus, quod d« Pttra hahrat 
soliditatem constantly?, fldel flrmitatem" Augustine 
calls Paul "ipse caput et prlneeps Apostolorum." 
(Bd. Benedio. ill: 2318.) So Ambraev declares, (De 
8plr. Sane. 11 : 13,) " nec Paulus inferior Petro » 
And Tbeophylact, (Luc. x.) rails all the Apostles 
KopvfaTm— head men, leaders of the Church. Bran 
Gregory VII. (Hildebrand) admitted the doctrine 
taught last by Augustine, for when he deposed 
Ilenry IV., be sent a crown to Kudolphus with the 
inscription, u Pttra (Christ) dedit Pttro, Petrus dla- 
dema Rodolpho."-<Tide Baxonlus, YoL xi. p. 704.) 
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in the difficult work of winning men to 
the Gospel,) I will build my Church; 
thy labors shall become a foundation 
stone on which it shall rise.' This inter- 
pretation is borne out by the fact that 
Peter was the first to preach Christ to 
both Jews (Acts ii: 14,) and Gentiles, 
(Acts x : 34.) Olshausen seems to lean 
toward the idea that Peter's enunciated 
truth was the rock, yet he says, (Vol. 1, 
p. 550, Kendrick's translation,) " the faith, 
and his confession of it, must not be re- 
garded as apart frotn Peter himself per- 
sonally ; it is identified with him— not 
with the old Simon but with the new Pe- 
ter." And as to the power of the keys, it 
is enough to suggest that, so far as the 
natural idea of opening which attaches to 
a key is modified by Biblical use, it gets 
mainly the sense of 4 power of superintend- 
ence with reference to the bestowal of 
certain privileges,' 1 and its simple use 
would seem to be to promise to Peter that 
he shall be made the instrument for open- 
ing the door of the Church to the world, 
as he was made after the ascension. And 
if any idea of vesting power over the 
Church in Peter, as an individual, or as 
representing the Apostles, be insisted on 
in connection with this verse, by turning 
over to the 18th chapter (v. 18,) it will 
become clear, that the same power of 
binding and loosing was there conferred— 
and in the same language — upon the 
whole body of the disciples — the entire 
Church, as then existing. So that this 
passage, in no sense, contradicts or mod- 
ifies those teachings of fraternal equality 
among his followers, which Christ had be- 
fore solemnly promulged. 

So far, then, as the Gospels are con- 
cerned, it appears to be settled that as 
Christ was the visible and only head of 
his Church so long as he remained on 
earth, and beside him there was no supe- 

1 Tertulllan (de jejuoiis adr. Psych, e. 15,) says, 
alluding to Paul's permission (1 Cor. z : 26,) Co eat 
" whatever Is told In the thimbles," " claret m ocelli 
UW tradidit ;"-Paul has fire n to you the hers of tho 
meat-market — meaning free authority to buy and 
eat whatever U sold there. 



riority and no ruling, but all were breth- 
ren, equal in rights, however unequal in 
their performance of service, or their earn- 
ing of honor ; so it was his idea and inten- 
tion in regard to the practical develop- 
ment of the Christian Church through all 
the ages, that he should remain, though 
ascended, its invisible yet still real and 
only head, and that its membership should 
permanently stand on the same broad 
platform of essential equality. 

Passing on to the Acts of the Apostles, 
we shall see that they bear the most de- 
cided testimony that this teaching of 
Christ was received, and acted upon, by 
his followers, in the sense which we have 
put upon it. The Christian Church of 
the first century — so far as the Acts of tho 
Aposdes convey its history — was governed, 
not by Peter, or any other Apostle, as in 
Christ's stead ; nor by all the Apostles, in 
their own right, or h\ any delegation of 
power from Christ ;£but by itself— by its 
entire membership — debating, deciding, 
doing. 

1 The essence of the Christian community rested on 
this: that no one Individual should be the chosen, 
preeminent organ of tho Holy Spirit for the guidance 
or the whole ; but all were to cooperate, each at bis 
particular position, and with the gifts bestowed on 
him, one supplying what might be wanted by 

and the common end. — Neander, Vol. 1, p. 181. 

The Jewish and later Catholic antithesis of clergy 
and laity has no place In the apostolic age. Tho 
ministers, on the one part, are as sinful and depend- 
ent on redeeming grace w the members of the con- 
giegations ; and the members, on the other, share 
equally with the ministers In the blessings of the 
gospel, enjoy equal freedom of access to the throne 
of grace, and are called to the Mime direct communion 
with Christ, the head of the whole body.-Schaff. 
History of the Christian Church, A. D., 1-311 ; p. 
181. 

^The assembled people, therefore, elected their own 
rulers and teachers, or by their free couoeut received 
such as were nominated to them. They also, by 
their suffrages, rejected or confirmed the laws that 
were proposed by their rulers, In their assemblies ; 
they excluded prolltgute and lapsed brethren, and 
restored them ; they decided the controversies and 
disputes that arose ; they heard and determined the 
causes of presbyters and deacons ; in a word, the 
people did everything that is proper for those in. 

* * Among all the members of the Church, of 
whatever class or condition, then was tb* most per- 
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This is made evident by the examina- 
tion of all those passages which contain a 
record of church action. In the appoint- 
ment of some one in place of Judas, (Acta 
i : 15-26) it appears that an hundred and 
twenty church members were present, and 
Peter, after referring to the fate of the 
aj>ostate, expresses his conviction of the 
necessity that some one who had been 
in and out with them in attendance on 
Christ's teachings, should (yBviodui) be 
made, or appointed, an official witness, 
with the eleven, of "his resurrection." 
And they appointed two, (1<nr t oar <fvo— 
they * caused or selected to stand forward 
two') and then, being unable or unwilling 
to decide between them, having joined in 
solemn prayer to Christ that he would de- 
cide for them — receiving him as still their 
real and only head — they gave forth their 
lots, and the lot fell upon Matthias, who 
was thenceforth numbered with the eleven 
Apostles. Mosheim even goes so far as 
to translate this phrase (iduxar xiifaout — 
'gave forth their lots'), they cast their 
votes, making the passage teach that the 
suffrage of the one hundred and twenty 
was introduced not merely, as it confess- 
edly was, in the selection of the two, but 
in the subsequent election of the one. 
And even Chrysostom (Horn. Ad. Act. i. 
p. 25,) says : " Peter did every thing here 
with the common consent; nothing, by 
his own will and authority. He left the 
judgment to the multitude, to secure their 
respect to the elected, and to free himself 
from every invidious reflection. He did 
not himself appoint the two, it was the 
act of .all." Perhaps the real sense of the 
passage may be cleared by considering 
the nature of their subsequent action, 
which it would be natural to assume— in 
the absence of any evidence to the con- 
trary—would be in harmony with what 
was then done. 

We find, then, (Acts vi : 1-6) that when 

feet equality ; which they manifested by their Ioto 
teats, by the om of Um appellation*, bretkrtm and 
siturt, and in other ways.— Murdochs Moahtim, 
Vol.1, pp. 68, 68. 



it became needful to appoint deacons to 
aid the apostles in " serving tables," the 
twelve assembled " the multitude of the 
disciples," and, having explained the ne- 
cessity, said : " Brethren, look ye out 
among you (imo*iif/aodf — 4 search out') 
seven men of honest report, full of the 
Holy Ghost, and wisdom, whom we may 
appoint (xajaoityjofiev — * set in place/ 
* cause to stand,' * induct into office,') over 
this business. And the saying pleased 
the multitude, (navxix; iov nk^dovg—' the 
all of the fulness of people,') and they 
chose (igeAigarro— ' selected out') Ste- 
phen, &c. &c., whom they set before the 
Apostles," — for what purpose appears from 
the record of what was done : " And 
when they [the Apostles] had prayed, 
they laid their hands on them," i. e. by 
way of solemnly inducting them into the 
office to which they had been chosen by 
the free suffrage of all. We find, more- 
over, that the whole membership acted in 
the choice of the messengers, or delegates 
of the Church, as Paul says (2 Cor. viii : 
19), in honor of Titus, that it was not 
only true that his praise was in the gospel 
throughout all the churches, but that he 
had also been *• chosen (xctDoiovtjOtlg — 
' appointed by vote of the outstretched 1 
hand,') of the churches to travel" with 
himself. jTSo the whole Church voted in 
the choice of their presbyters or pastors. 
The authorized version indeed says (Acts 
xiv:28) of Paul and Barnabas: "And 



1 TbU sense of tbe Terb is cot only etymological ly 
exact, but It has tbe sanction of the usage of the ■ 
clHwicjil and early ChrtaiUn writers. Demcatbenes 
[Dt Corona, sec. 65 and sec. 9,) uses the Terb fr<xt«- 
(front* Id the imw of electing by show of a ma- 
jority or bands. (See also Smith's Dlc'y Greek and 
Roman Antiq. p. 271, art. Chiholonia ) So Ignatius 
(Ad I'bU. c. 10,) says : " it will become you, as the 
church of Qod, to choore by hand TOte(x< 'poreti^ai) 
some deacon to go there. n So (Ad 8niyrn. e. 11,) be 
says : 11 it will be Oiling, and for the honor of Ood, 
that your church elect (xupoToviieai) aome worthy 
delegate.'' Sloreoeer, the Council at Neocaowirea 
(Cone. Neocaes. c. 11.) forbade that a presbyter be 
chosen (/til xttporovitcQv) under thirty years of age. 
The Council of Antloch (Cone. Antloch, c. 19), and 
the Apostolical Canons (Can. Apoa. e. 1,) use the 
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when they had ordained them elders in 
every Church, and prayed, with fasting, 
they commended them to the Lord," &c, 
miking the impression that the elders, or 
presbyters, or pastors, were put over the 
churches by Paul and Barnabas in right 
of their Apostleship, and without any in- 
timation even, of consultation with, or con- 
sent from, the churches. But the passage 
literally reads, " now having (xeiooior- 
i|<rurr*c) chosen, by vote of the outstretched 
hand, elders in every Church," &c. This 
would seem to mean either that Paul and 
Barnabas by voting thus, chose elders for 
the churches, or that they simply secured 
and superintended the choice in each 
Church, by vote of the Church, of the ne- 
cessary officers, — which latter sense not 
only fits better the proprieties of the case 
in hand, but corresponds more faithfully 
with the tenor of the general record. 1 

/ 1 Or. Alexander, himself a Presbyterian — whom 
all students of the New Testament Greek will respect 

of tbw particular expression, which originally signi- 
fied the vote of an assembly, does suffice to justify us 
la supposing that the method of election wu the 
same ai> that recorded, ( Acts rl : 6, 6,) where it is ex- 
plicitly recoided th*t the people cbos* the fe?en,aod 
the twelve ordained them."— Alexander on Acts, vol. 
ft. p. 65. 

/ Albert Btrnes. also a Presbyterian, says on this 
passage, probably all that is meant by it Is that 
they (Paul and Barnabas) presided in the assembly 
when the choice was made. It does not mean that 
they appointed them without consulting the Church, 
bat It evidently means that they appointed them in 
the usual way of appointing officers, by the suffrage 
of the people."— Notet on Acts, p. 211. 

Among the older critics we find Matthew Tlndsl 
saying ( Rights of the Chr. Chh. Asserted, Ac. Lond. 
17'>>5, " We read only of the Apostles constituting 
elders by the suffrages of the people, which, as It Is 
the genuine signification of the Orevk word used, so 
it U accordingly Interpreted by Erasmus, Beta, Dlo- 
daU, and those who translated the Swiss, French, 
ItaiUn, Belgic, and even English Bibles, till the 
Episcopal correction, which lea res out the words 
* by election,' as well as the marginal notes, which 
affirm that the Apostles did not thrust Pastors into 
the Church through a lordly superiority, but chose 
and placed them there by the rolce of the congrega- 
tion." 

Tyodafe's translation (A. D. 1534,) reads, « And 
«bso they had ordened them seniours by elecclon In 
every congregation," Ac. Cranmer's, (A. D. 1639,) 
"And when they bad ordened them elders by elec- 
eta la every congregation,'' fee. The Genevan, 



Evidently, also, the whole Church acted 
in the discipline of offending members — 
as Christ had commanded (MatLxviii: 
17)— for Paul says (1 Cor. v : IS,) to the 
Church at Corinth of a certain offender, 
" put away from yourselves that wicked 
person." And afterward, (2 Cor. ii : 6,) 
he says— apparently referring to subse- 
quent action of theirs in the same case, 
which had been caused by his advice — 
" sufficient unto such a man is this punish- 
ment, which was inflicted (ino iSt* 
nlndriof) of 4 the many,' i. e. the mass of 
the voting Church. It is also very clear 
that the whole membership was consulted 
in cases of doubt and difficulty. This was 
done in regard to Peter (Acts xi : 1-18,) 
when there was a question whether be 
had done right in preaching the Gospel to 
the Gentiles, and, after they had heard the 
evidence in the case, they (" the Aposdes 
and brethren,") »• held their peace and 
glorified God, saying: then bath God 
also to the Gentiles granted repentance 
unto life." So, in the question whether 
to require Gentile converts to be circum- 
cised or not, we find (Acts xv : 4-31.) 
that Paul and Barnabas " were received 
of the Church and of the Apostles and 
elders," and stated the case, after which 
" it pleased the Aposdes and elders, with 
the whole Church, to send chosen men of 
their own company to Antioch," &c. They 
accordingly chose Judas and Silas— who 
were neither Apostles nor elders, but only 
" chief men among the brethren " — to go 
to Antioch, and sent a letter by them, be- 

e> * 

ginning: *• the Apostles and elders and 
brethren, send greeting," &c. When this 
committee reached Antioch, they called 
not the officers of the Church, merely, 
together, but (r6 nArjflo;) the multitude, 
and delivered them the Epistle, " which 
when they had read, they rejoiced for the 
consolation." Thus the whole book of the 
Acts is veined by like democratic refer- 



(A. D. 1557,) " And when they had ordeloed them 
elder* by election in every Cburche," Ac. The 
Rbetms, (A. D. 1682,) M And when they had ordained 
to them priest* la every Chfcreh," Ac. 
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once to " the brethren," as the court of 
ultimate appeal, and the last residence of 
the power that was in the Church^ This 
same chapter goes on to tell us signifi- 
cantly (v. 33,) that after Judas and Silas 
had tarried a space at Antioch, " they 
were let go, in peace, from the brethren, 
unto the Apostles." 

The Apostles were, from the speciality 
of their 'position, exceptional to all rules, 
yet they were alwavs careful to throw the 
weight of their influence on the side of 
popular rights. They counted themselves 
" less than the least of all saints," and 
their language to the masses of the Church 
was, M ourselves your servants for Jesus' 
sake." They claimed no authority over 
the Church because they were Apostles, 
and taught those chosen of the Church 
whom they inducted into office, that it 
was not their function to be 44 lords over 
God's heritage," but 44 cnsamples to the 
flock."* They indeed exercised, in the 
beginning some practical control over the 
infant churches— just as our missionaries 
do among the heathen now— but it ap- 
pears to have been pro tempore, andj 
ceased so soon as the churches were in \ 
circumstances to enter upon the normal 
conditions of their life. They addressed 
the membership of the Church as 44 breth- 
ren" and "sisters," and when remonstra- 
ting with them for any irregularity, it was 
still with them as 44 brethren." They treatr 
ed the churches as independent bodies, 
! capable of, and responsible for self-gov- 
ernment. / They reported their doings to 
them, as if amenable to them — (Acts xi : 
1-18, xiv; 26, 27, &c, &c.) In their 
Epistles they addressed the whole body of 
believers, especially when they spoke of 
matters requiring action. Paul's Epistle 
to Philippi, begins : 44 Paul and Timo- 
theus, the servants of Jesus Christ, to all 
the saints in Christ Jesus which are at 
Philippi — with the bishops (pastors) and 
deacons." They reco<mized the ri^ht of 
the churches to send out messengers and 
evangelists. They consulted with the 
churches, and the result of the discussion 



about circumcision was published in the 
name of 44 the Apostles and elders and 
brethren." |They advised the churches to 
settle their own difficulties, (1 Cor. vi: 
1-8,) never assuming to adjust them be- 
cause they were Apostles. They laid the 
whole matter of electing officers and dis- 
ciplining offenders upon the churches — 
functions whose very nature involved in 
this action of theirs the most radical and 
convincing testimony that they believed 
the membership of the Church to be, un- 
der Christ, the ultimate residence of 
ecclesiastical power. They appear to 
have even devolved the administration of 
the Christian ordinances upon the pastors 
of the individual churches. Paul thanks 
God that he personally baptized very 
few. Peter did not, himself, baptize Cor- 
nelius, and his companions, (Acts x : 48.) 

The Apostles, then, filled a peculiar, 
self-limiting and temporary office. They 
had the oversight of the planting of 
churches, and the care of them in their 
first immaturity. Paul speaks of himself 
as burdened — not with the bishopric of 
some particular territory, but with 44 that 
which cometh upon me daily, the care of 
all the churches." The same appears to 
have been true of his brethren — all, sep- 
arately and together, wherever Christ 
might call, and however Christ might 
guide — laboring 44 for the perfecting of the 
saints, for the work of the ministry, for the 
edifying of the body of Christ." Chrysos- 
tum says, (as cited by Campbell, Lee, p. 
77,) "the Apostles were constituted of 
God first-men (overseers, leaders,) not of 
separate cities and nations, but all were 
entrusted with the world : " (itolv unit 
Oeov x**ooio*tjdiris$ drrdaroAo* <fy/one; 
ovk idyj) *ul Tiolets diaq>6oovs laufldvdv- 
tes, diid nLvxti xoirrl ify olxovfiivtj* 
ifnuaievdi^eg.) When they died, they 
left the churches to go on in this line of 
democratic life which they evidently felt 
that Christ had prompted, and which 
they had, clearly, labored to promote. 

Placing this by the side of those deduc- 
tions from our Saviour's teachings which 
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we hare already made, we seem to get 
Terr clear and sufficient evidence that the 
Christian Church, as it went forth from 
the immediate impress of the Saviour and 
his inspired followers, on its Divine mission 
of preaching the Gospel to every creature, 
/jas essentially democratic, or Congrega- 
tional, in form — recognizing no power ot 
ruling above its membership below Christ, 
still its Great Head : its few and simple 
offices being offices of service and not ot * 
mastership; and its presiding and con- 
trolling spirit one of fraternity, simplicity 
and universal responsibility. 

As this Church of churches went abroad 
on its holy mission, it would naturally go 
in this spirit, and conform its develop- 
ments everywhere to the pattern to which 
it had been accustomed at Jerusalem. 
Gieseler (Davidson's trans., v. 1, p. 90,) 
says : M the new churches out of Palestine 
formed themselves after the pattern of the 
mother Church in Jerusalem ; " and the 
earliest and most trustworthy authorities 
which have come down to us confirm his 
words and indicate that the democratic 
element continued to be characteristic of 
the Church for at least the first two hun- 
dred years. Clement of Rome, writing to 
the Church at Corinth before the close of 
the first eenturv, describes the regulations 
established by the Apostles for the appoint- 
ment of those who were to follow them in 
instructing the people, viz : that it should 
be (ovr*v3oxr t oa\ar]s ttjj ixxl^olagn&oqs) 
the whole Church approving. Tertullian, 
writing about A. D.. 200, says, (Apol. c. 
39.) that the elders were chosen (tesfimo- 
nio) by the free suffrage of the peopleV 
Origen (Contr. Cel.) A. D., 240, describes 
the officers of the churches as being 
(t«A#y<Wo«) elected to their office : and 
in another place (Horn, ad Levit) he 
says that the people ought to be presenj 
when a priest is ordained, that they may 
better judge who is fit for the office — 44 ut 
sriant omnes, et certe sint quia qui praes- 
tantior est ex omni populo, qui doctior, 
qui sanctior, qui in omni virtute eminen- 
rior-ille eligitur ad sacerdotium, et hoc 



adstante populo, ne qua postmodum, 
retractatio cuiquam, ne quis scrupulus 
resideret." Cyprian, A. D., 258, (Epis. 
68,) recognizes the same custom, and says 
the people have the power of choosing 
worthy priests, and of rejecting unworthy 
ones;— "Plebe * • habeat potestatem 
vel eligendi dignos sacerdotes, vel indignos 
recusandi." It is matter of record that 
there were instances, even to the fourth 
century, in which the mass of the Church, 
of their own accord, and by acclamation, 
made choice of their presbyters or bish- 
ops. Eustatius at Antioch, A. D., 810, 
was thus elected, (Theodoret Hist Eccl. 
Lib. i, c. 6) ; so was Ambrose, of Milan, 
even before his baptism. A.D. 874, (Paulin, 
Vit Ambrose, Rufin. Hist Eccl. Lib. ii, 
c. 11); so Martin of Tours, A. D., 875, 
(Sulpie. Sev. Vit. Mar., c. 7,) ; and Chrys- 
ostum, at Constantinople, as late as A. D. 
898, (Socrat. Hist Eccl. Lib. vii, c. 2). 
Up to this date, then, at least in part, the 
people retained their right of electing 
their spiritual guides. It is remarkable 
that a trace of this old Congregationalism, 
to this day, maintains and justifies itself in 
the very ritual of the Papal system, since 
the Bishop is made to say, while ordaining 
a priest " it was not without good reason 
that the fathers had ordained that the ad- 
vice of the people should be taken in the 
election of those persons who were to serve 
at the altar ; to the end that having given 
assent to their ordination they might the 
more readily yield obedience to those who 
were so ordained M — (neqoe enim frustra 
a patribus institutum, ut de election e 
illorum qui ad regimen altaris adhibendi 
sunt consulatur etiam populus, &c, &c., 
(Pontif. Rom. De Ordinat. Pres., fol. 88.) 
Siricius, Bishop of Rome, A. D. 886-398, 
mentions election by the people as need- 
ful to the presbyter ; (Ep. 1, ad Himer., 
c. 10,) "presbyterio vel episcopatui, si 
eum cleri ac plebis vocaverit electio, non 
immerito societur." 

As the fervor of the»piety of the Apos- 
tolic age gradually cooled under the inva- 
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ing the desire for office, and investing 
that office with secular show and power, 
this right of popular suffrage waned into 
little more than a mere empty name, and 
the assemblies became political and tu- 
multuous in their character, to an extent 
which called for rebuke and reform. The 
Council of Laodicea attempted to apply 
a corrective by excluding the raltble (rote 
from part in such election ; and 
in the Latin Church a class of officers 
was constituted, whose duty it was to visit 
vacant dioceses, and seek to harmonize 
conflicting interests. Thus, by the desire 
of ambitious men among the clergy to 
acquire power, favored by the fact that 
their superior«culture gave them, of ne- 
cessity, great influence over a compara- 
tively illiterate Church membership, the 
way was prepared for a policy which, 
when fully inaugurated, swept the order 
of the Cliurch • clean over ' from the simple 
democracy of Jerusalem and Antioch, to 
the antipodal abomination of the Papacy. 
Neighboring churches were consolidated 
into one bishopric, and aggregated bish- 
oprics grew into a vast hierarchy, which 
overcame all popular resistance, and set- 
tled itself securely for ceuturies at Rome, 
and gave birth there to those monstrous 
and malignant heresies of doctrine, and 
those mournful and miserable immorali- 
ties of life which, raying out gloom upon 
the general mind and heart, brought on 
the long night of " the dark ages." 

Luther and his immediate co-workers 
in the Reformation were so engrossed by 
the consideration of the religious errors of 
Romanism, and so intent to restore the 
doctrine of justification by faith alone, to 
its ancient and scriptural place before the 
people, that they seem, for a time, to have 
overlooked the fact that the organic con- 
stitution of the Church had been changed 
from its original simplicity quite as much 
as the great doctrines of faith ; with the 
related fact that tho*e very errors of doc- 
trine had cotne in through the door opened 
for them by those organic modifications. 
Nor can we forget that the first Reform- 



ers were so dependent upon the coopera- 
tion and protection of the secular arm of 
kings, princes and nobles, who would 
have frowned upon any attempt to intro- 
duce radical reform into the outward 
structure of the existing Church, that they 
may readily have felt that if any effort in 
that direction were desirable, the tune 
had not yet come when it could be wisely 
attempted. It was only when further ex- 
perience had taught the truly pious that 
a hierarchy with the doctrine of justifica- 
tion by faith could be just as tyrannical 
as a hierarchy without it, and that any 
comfortable and equitable enjoyment of 
the individual right of thought and action 
was beyond hope so long as the modus * 
operandi of the Church remained as it 
was ; that the philosophy of the connection 
between the outward form and the in- 
ward life of religion! began to be reasoned 
out, and men, reading their Bibles anew 
with this point specially in mind, at length 
made the startling discovery that the gen- 
uine Church of the Now Testament— that 
pure and simple democracy which Christ 
gathered about himself, and which the 
Apostles nurtured, and which was be- 
queathed to the future as the instrument 
of its regeneration, no longer had visible 
existence among men. 

This discovery was most fully made by 
the English Puritans. Attempting to or- 
ganize their own religious life in accord- 
ance with it, at Scrooby and elsewhere, 
the English hierarchy drave them out 
with violence. They cast about for a 
country where they might reproduce the 
Apostolic model, and make the attempt 
to bring men back to its understanding 
ami imitation. Before our fathers landed 
on the rock of Plymouth they were band- 
ed together into a Congregational Church, 
^>n the principles which have given so 
much of vitality and victory to the Con- 
gregationalism of our land. This is its 
great fundamental principle, viz : 

The Bible — interpreted by sanctified 
common sense, with all wise helps from his- 
tory, from nature, from all knowledge, and 
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especially from the revealing SpirB—is the 
only j and sufficient, and authoritative guide 
in ail matters of Christian practice, as it is 
in all matters of Christian faith : so that 
what the Bible teaches — by precept, exam- 
ple, or legitimate inference — is imperative 
upon all men, at all times ; while nothing 
which it does not so teach, can be impera- 
tive upon any man at any time. 

Out of this fundamental principle, ap- 
plied to the Bible, grow the following 
subordinate principles, viz : — 
I Any company of Christian people asso- 
ciated by voluntary compact, for Christ- 
ian work and worship, is a self-complete 
and independent Church of Christ. 

Such a Church should, ordinarily, con- 
sist only of those who can conveniently 
worship, and labor with, and watch over, 
each other, 
j, Every member of every such Church 
J has equal essential rights and powers 
with every other member, and the mem- 
bership together, by vote of the majority, 
(though, so far as possible, there should be 
no minority in Congregationalism,) have 
the right to choose their own officers, dis- 
cipline their own members, and transact 
ail other appropriate business, independ- 
ently of any control except that of Christ, 
their Head. 

Though every such Church is thus equal 
in essential rights and powers with every 
other, and independent of all external 
earthly ecclesiastical control, yet, when 
difficulties arise, or especially important 
matters claim decision, it is competent 
and desirable that such churches should, 
in a fraternal manner, advise each other 
— assembling by delegation in Council 
for that purpose — such advice being, how- 
ever, tendered only as one friend coun- 
sels another, subject in all cases to the, 
final decision of the party asking for it 

The officers which Christ has designated 
for his churches are of two kinds, the first, 
indiscriminately called, in the New Tes- 
tament, Presbyters, Bishops, rulers or pre- 
side™, Elders or Overseers 1 — called by us 

1 The fact of the equality end identity of Uishops, 



Pastors ; who preach the word and have 
the general oversight of the spiritual con- 
cerns of the Church; the second, Dea- 
cons, who attend to the relief of the poor, 
and the secular affairs of the organization, 

Presbyters, and Klden, is established by the follow- 
ing Scripture testimony : 

(1 ) Tbe name* are applied Indiscriminately to 
the Mine person*. Paul called together tbe Elders 
(irpiotfvripovi — ' presbyters ',) of the Church of 
Ephefus (Act* xx : 17,) and when tbey were come to 
Miletu*, he aaid to them, (t>. 28,) " take heed there- 
fore unto yourselves, and to all the flock, over which 
the Holy Ohoet hath made you overseers." (iir«r«tf- 
Kovi-'buitopsS) So (Tltuii:) he says, he left 
Titus in Crete to " ordain elders In erery city," and 
then describes the qualities to be sought in them, 
one of which is (v. 7,) "a bishop (Mrcovor) must 
be blameless," &c. So (1 Peter, t : 2. 3.) be exhorts 
the elders to " feed tho flock of God, taking the over- 
sight ( i rrtaifonoHtrret )— 1 acting the bishop,') orer them, 
not by constraint," he. 

(2.) Elders or Presbyters, or Bishops, are re- 
quired to hare the same qualifications. See 1 Tim. 
iii : 2-7, and Titus i : 6-10, where the same requisi- 
tions, in the same terms, are mode of each. 

(3.) Tbe same duties were assigned to them. 8ee 
Heb. xlll : 7, 17, 1 These, t : 12, 1 Tim. t : 17, Acts 
xx : 28, Ac, tec. 

This testimony of Scripture is confirmed by the 
earliest History. Clement, writing about A. D , 96, 
Ray*, (Epis. Ad. Cor., see. 42, p. 67,) " the A pontics, 
preaching In countries and cities, appointed the first 
fruits of their labors to be bishop* and deacons, hav- 
ing proved them by the Spirit." Polycarp, A. D , 
140, (Ep. c. 5, 6,) pre* an account of the qualifica- 
tions necessary for presbyters or elders, and deacons, 
but says nothing about any bishops. Jmtio (died 
A. D., 166,) specifies two orders of Church officers, 
and only two, as existing in the Church, vis: pre- 
siding officers, or presbyters, or elders, and deacons, 
(Apol. 1, c. 67.) Jerome (died A. D., 426.) affirms 
the early identity of bishops and elders— citing Phil. 
1:1, Acts xx : 17, 28, Titus i: 6, 1 Tim. iv: 14, and 1 
Peter, v : 1 — and distinctly declares that in later year* 
one was elected to preside orer the others, and gives 
the reason for it : (quod autem poslea amis electus 
est qui ceteris prseponeretur, in schlsmatls remedlum 
factum est, ne unusquisque ad se trahens Christ! 
Kcclesiam rumperet — Ep. ad Evag., FA. Basle, 
1537, torn 2, p. 329 ) When the name 4 bishop ' first 
came Into ecclesiastical use, It was strictly as a syn- 
onyme for 4 presbyter,» or • presJder,' or 'pastor,' 
aud not at nil in its present sense. Even the Coun- 
cils of Sardlca, and of Laodica, in the fourth century, 
denounced the custom of ordaining ' bishops ' in 
small villages, lest it should bring the office into con- 
tempt. Tbe doctrine of the diviue right of Bishops 
was never beard or until le*s than 300 years ago, 
when Dr. B.tncroft preached a e-nnon (Jan. 12, 
1588,) which broached that doctrine, and cuiued a 
great senaatlon throughout England. (Vide Hither- 
ton, pp. 4y,5<>) 
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and aid tho Pastor, generally, in his toil, 
as they have ability and opportunity. 

If we were to compress these five prin- 
ciples into their most compact form, we 
might say that the three great practical, 
working ideas of the Congregationalism of 
the New Testament are these : 

(I.) That all local churches are asso- 
ciations of believers; independent, equal, 
fraternal, self-complete and self-governed. 

(2.) That all ecclesiastical power re- 
sides in the individual membership of such 
local churches. 

(3.) That Christ ordained but two 
grades of Church officers, and they to be 
servants, and not masters of His Church. 

In order to throw out these principles 
into greater distinctness, let us compare 
them — as briefly as possible — in their 
order, with tho seminal principles of other 
ecclesiastical bodies. 

(I.) All local churches are associa- 
tions of believers; independent, equal, 
fraternal, self-complete and self-governed. 

With this principle the Papal Church 
joins issue, affirming that there is no such 
thing as a local Church of Christ, and no 
such thing as any Church self-governed, 
but that 4 the Church ' of Christ is a vast 
assemblage of men in all lands who are 
willing to partake of the sacraments ; con- 
solidated under the Divinely organized 
hierarchy, of one Pope, seventy Cardinals, 
and an indefinite number of Archbishops, 
Bishops, Archdeacons, Deans, Priests, 
Deacons, Sub-deacons, and other officers. 

With this principle tho Greek and other 
Patriarchal churches, and the Lutheran, 
English, and Protestant Episcopal church- 
es join issue ; affirming that there is no 
such thing as a local Church, self-complete 
and self-governed, but that 4 the Church ' 
is an aggregation of men, baptized and 
taking the sacraments together ; under tho 
government of hierarchies variously ar- 
ranged and officered, and worshipping 
with various rites and ceremonies. 

With this principle the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church joins issue, affirming that 
there arc no self-complete and self-govern- 



ed local churches, but that 4 the Church ' is 
a wide organization of men who* 4 desire to 
flee from tho wrath to come, and to bo 
saved from their sins," (Doctrines and 
Discipline of Meth. Epis. Ch., ch. 2, sec. 
1. 4.); who are amenable to a govern- 
ment and discipline in part self-moved, 
and in part controlled by their Preach- 
ers; Quarterly, Annual, and General 
Conferences ; and Bishops. 

With this principle the Presbyterian 
Church joins issue, affirming that there 
are local churches — an«T these composed 
only of those who give credible evidence 
of piety — but neither self-complete nor 
self-governed, but affiliated, for govern- 
ment and discipline, into Presbyteries, 
these into Synods, and these into the 
General Assembly — the highest and last 
tribunal. 

" (2.) Examine, now, our second dis- 
tinctive feature — that, all ecclesiastical 
power resides in the individual member- 
ship of tho local Church— and see how it 
works in contrast with other systems. 

Test it in regard to the election of a 
Pastor. A Congregational Church freely 
invites whomsoever it pleases to preach 
the Word in its pulpit, and administer its 
ordinances, and makes such arrangements 
with him in regard to the matter as it 
thinks will be agreeable to Christ, its 
great invisible, yet actual, Head. But the 
local parishes of the Papal, Patriarchal, 
Lutheran, English, and Methodist Episco- 
pal Churches have no such liberty or 
power, and no semblance nor shadow of 
it They must take the person whom tho 
Bishop or othor constituted authority may 
send — like him or dislike him as they 
may. The Protestant Episcopalian, and 
Presbyterian hierarchies allow their local 
bodies more seeming freedom in the mat- 
ter. An Episcopalian Parish nominates a 
candidate for its Rectorship to its Bishop ; 
who, however, may confirm or reject the 
nomination at pleasure. So a Presbyte- 
rian Church — under direction of its Ses- 
sion of Elders, by Commissioners — prac- 
tically nominates its candidate for Pastor 
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to the Presbytery, tinder whose immediate 
care the candidate may happen to be, who 
" present the call," or not, as they please, 
to an unordained man ; and who 44 upon the 
whole view of the ease, either continue 
him in his former charge, (if ordained.) 
or translate him, as they deem to be most 
for the peace and edification of the 
Church." (Form of Gov., Book 1, chaps, 
xv. and xvi.) 

Compare it in regard to the admission 
of members. When a pcr.non desires to 
gain admission to a Congregational Church, 
he must present the evidence of his Chris- 
tian character to its membership— either, 
as is usual in small churches, directly, or as 
is frequently the case in larger ones, indi- 
rectly, through the intervention of an 44 Ex- 
amining Committee," appointed for that 
purpose — and then the entire membership 
admit or reject his application, by vote, as 
their judgment and conscience decide will 
be most agreeable to Christ, their Head. 
On the other hand, the Episcopal churches 
admit members by act of the Bishop, on 
the certificate of the Rector, that they 
have lxsen baptized, have come to years 
of discretion, can say the Catechism, the 
Creed, the Lord's Prayer and the Ten 
Commandments, and that he thinks them 
fit to be presented for confirmation. 
The Methodist Church admits candidates 
(Book, Part 1, chap. 2, sec. 2,) — when 
recommended by a class leader, (with 
whom they have been at least six months 
on trial,) and baptized, and examined— by 
the act of the Elder in charge of the Cir- 
cuit. The Presbyterian Church admits 
candidates by vote of its "Church Ses- 
sion," composed of the Pastor and Ruling 
Elders. In all these cases, the member- 
ship themselves have no direct voice in 
the increase of their number. 

Test it also in regard to the method of 
dealing with offences. If a member of a 
Congregational Church— be he officer or 
private member — is suspected or known 
to be guilty of practices contrary to the 
Gospel, the directions of our Saviour, in 
the 18th of Matthew, arc literally followed. 



He is "labored with"; first alone, then, 
if needful, in the presence of two or three 
witnesses ; if he remain incorrigible, the 
matter is told to the Church, who labor 
with him, and if they cannot " gain their 
brother," they suspend him from all privi- 
leges of communion, to give time for re- 
flection and repentance, and, if he prove 
incorrigible, they cut him off by a vote of 
the membership, that he may be to them 
" as a heathen man and a publican." If 
he feels that he has been misunderstood, 
or hardly used by them, he asks them to 
call, with him, a Council of sister churches 
to review the matter, and give its ad- 
vice. If they decline to unite with him 
for that purpose, he can call such a Coun- 
cil, by himself, which Council examining 
the case, would advise the Church either 
to adhere to, or suitably to modify their 
former decision. And then the Church 
follow that advice or not, as they think 
would most please Christ That is the 
beginning, middle and end of our disci- 
pline — in our judgment, just what the 
New Testament, interpreted by common 
sense, ordains. 

In all other churches, on the contrary, 
we find that the trial of offences is re- 
moved from the people into the hands of 
the hierarchy; and, if a disagreement oc- 
curs, the case passes on and up, until in 
the course, perhaps of years, it reaches 
final decision at the hands of the highest 
authority— Pope, Patriarch, King, Gen- 
eral Convention, Assembly, or Conference, 
as the case may bo. The Methodist Epis- 
copal method comes nearest to our own, 
for it ordains that discipline shall be con- 
ducted by the local preacher before the lo- 
cal Society, or a select number of them, 
at his pleasure ; if found guilty by vote of a 
majority of that select number, the offend- 
er to be expelled by the preacher having 
charge of the circuit, appeal being allowed 
— both to the offender and the preacher — 
to the noxt Quarterly Conference. (Book 
of Dis., Part 1, chap, x., sec. 4.) It is 
clear that, in this matter, Congregational- 
ism and all other systems arc wide asun- 
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der. Wc give all power into the hands 
of the laity ; holding all Church officers 
as their servants — in teaching and guid- 
ing — they, in a greater or less degree, 
according to their varying methods, take 
all power away from the laity— holding 
their Church officers as masters over 
them. 

Consider, once more, the most impor- 
tant matter of doctrine. Each local Con- 
gregational Church, by vote of its mem- 
bership, (usually with conference with 
other churches in Council,) settles its own 
articles of faith, under a deep sense of its 
accountability to God, and the Bible, 
and Christ Each member shares that 
responsibility. All these other churches 
are bound by formulas imposed upon 
them from without, and are compelled to 
go to their Prayer Book, or Book of Dis- 
cipline, as well as to the Bible, to settle 
what is Orthodox, and right for them to 
hold as their Christian faith. 

(3.) Let us glance, in passing, at our 
third distinctive feature ; the belief that 
Christ ordained but two grades of Church 
officers, and they to be servants, and not 
masters of the Church. Each Congrega- 
tional Church elects its Pastor, Deacons, 
and Committees of various sorts, whjch it 
may need, by majority vote — always en- 
deavoring, so far as possible, to make that 
majority include the whole Church. It 
has the power to remove them when it 
pleases. It holds them continually ac- 
countable to itself for their proper per- 
formance of such functions as Christ had 
assigned to them. They are accountable 
to nobody else, but Christ. However 
Councils invited for the purpose, or min- 
isterial Associations, may inteqjose advice, 
it is only advice, and all final decision 
rests, with its sole responsibility, upon the 
individual members of each local Church. 
\ Each Pastor may devise, expound and 
urge as many plans for doing good, or get- 
ting good, as he may desire — it is left with 
the membership to say whether they shall 
be adopted ; if adopted, to carry them out. 
All is simple, Scriptural, inexpensive, 



modest, practical, — effective in calling out 
the working power of the Church. 

On the other hand, the hierarchal 
churches array before us their Popes and 
Cardinals, their Archbishops, Bishops, 
Archdeacons, Deacons, Priests, Elders, 
and we know not how many others — 
wheels within wheels, more or less intri- 
cate, all rolling over the neck of the laity — 
' lording it over God's heritage,* rather 
than being simple 4 ensamples' and ' shep- 
herds' to the Hock. 

But enough has been said in exposition 
of the distinctive features of the system 
under discussion. We pass to the proof of 
the proposition : 

2. That this Contjrepational system, in 
what it is, and rrhat it is fitted to do, is 
essentially superior to any other form of 
Church Government. 

We say in what it is, and is fitted to he. 
We speak of its natural tendencies and 
legitimate influences, when it has an op- 
portunity to do its perfect work. It may 
never yet have done itself full justice, and 
other forms of Church Government may 
sometimes seem to have had preeminence 
over it in usefulness. But the question is, 
taking the ages through, what system is 
best adapted to the nature of man ; to train 
and develope him heavenwards, as he is, 
in general, and under all circumstances ? 
Wc urge, in this view, on behalf of Con- 
gregationalism, the claim to special preem- 
inence. 

(1.) It is moro practicable in its work- 
ing, than any other system. Wherever 
any company of persons may be, who are 
faithful believers in the Gospel, and who 
desire to serve Christ in and through a 
Church organization, they may do so in a 
Congregational form, without any per- 
plexity or delay. They do not need to 
geographizc and journey to discover some 
well authenticated aqueduct, bringing the 
stream of Ecclesiastical life down from the 
hoary past, to which they must attach 
themselves or else be dry ; they may dig 
down anywhere in the sand, with the cer- 
tainty of finding living water. Suppose 
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they are away in Western -wilds; hun- 
dreds of miles from any Church, of any 
name ; with communication almost inter- 
dicted by the distance and peril of the 
way. If they are to become Papal, Pa- 
triarchal, Lutheran, Episcopalian, Metho- 
dist, or Presbyterian in their spirit and 
form of Church organization, they must 
wait and work until they can put them- 
selves into communication with the rest of 
the world, so as to get hold of the arm of 
the particular hierarchy which they pre- 
fer, and procure its extension to their re- 
mote locality, with all conditions and 
ceremonies, for such cases made and pro- 
vided. All this involves delay, trouble, 
expense; often disappointment and dis- 
persion. Moreover, in its very nature, 
this necessity of going so far for, and 
making so much of, mere forms, must 
tend to magnify forms unduly, and turn 
their thoughts away from the simplicity of 
Christ 

But if they wish to become a Congre- 
gational Church, they can become such, 



three are,' there he will be, and because' 
the comforting and controlling Spirit can 
dwell in a little Church just as well as in 
a large one. 

If Providence so order, it can elect one 
of its own more gifted members to be its 
Pastor, as it will others to be its Deacons ; 
and there it stands — home-made and yet 
well made— as true a Church, with as 
genuine a ministry, as the Great Head 
anywhere surveys. There it can go on 
from strength to strength, burdened with 
no extraneous connections or responsi- 
bilities ; going to the Bible with humble 
prayer, and not to General Conference, 
Convention, or Assembly, to find out what 
shall be its creed ; who shall break to it 
the bread of life ; what shall be the order 
of its worship in God's house ; what the 
disposal of its differences, should any un- 
happily arise. For a system to fit the 
world and all time, we claim that this 
universal practicability of Congregation- 
alism gives it practical preeminence over 
other systems, especially when we re- 



there by themselves, in a single hour-Y member that a great part of the work of 
by solemn vote affiliating for that pur- the Church is to be missionary work- 
pose, and adopting our simple croed— just here and there, in distant and solitary 
as Bradford, and Brewster, and Morton, places. 

and Jessop, and Jackson, and Rochester, (2.) We may hint, in passing, as a second 

and their associates, hunted by the hounds inherent superiority of Congregationalism, 

ot the Establishment, took refuge in its kindly aspect toward, and especial 

Scrooby, in the North of England, and affiliation for, a Republican form of civil 

there, in the very manor-house of the Government We believe such a form of 

Archbishop of York, in 1606, formed— government is the best; and, with the ' 

without any external help— that Church grauU al advance of general intelligence,, 

which, going first to Holland, colonized W1 u be seen to be the best, for all men. i 

afterward on the rock of Plymouth. Such But whether this be so or not, it is our 

a Church— on our principles— is just as f orm 0 f Government, and our national 

perfect in its order, as it could be if all the prosperity and happiness are so bound up 

other churches in the world had helped to w i tn j t< M to maKC j t G f no conse . 



make it. It is just as near to Christ He 
is just as truly its Head, and it is just as 
truly the channel of his power and grace, 
as the grandest Metropolitan Church can 
be. And there, in its outward feebleness, 
in that solitude, its voice is just as impera- 
tive as that of the oldest and numerically 
strongest body of congenial faith on earth ; 
because Christ says, that 4 where two or 



quencc that our prevalent religious faith 
should work kindly with it, and promote 
it Now Congregationalism was, histori- 
cally, th e mother of our civil liberti es. It 
was so first at Plymouth, and in the Mas- 
sachusetts Colony. 1 It was so, later, in 

1 Bancroft e»y», speaking of the compuct executed 
Not. 11, 1«20, " Thb> instrument was nignod by the 
whole body of men, forty ow in number, who, with 
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the days of the Revolution. 1 And it 
would seem a natural inference that the 
same polity •which pave us a Republic 
would be most favorable, in all its workings, 
for the permanent welfare of the State. 

And if we look into the structure of the 
system, we shall see that being itself a 

their families, constituted the one hundred and one, 
the whole colony, 4 the proper democracy,' that ar- 
rived in New Kngland. This was the hlrth of pop- 
ular constitutional liberty. * * In the cabin of 
the Mayflower humanity renewed its right*, and in- 
stituted government on tho basis of 4 equal laws ' for 
4 the general government.'— Hint. U. S., Vol. 1, p. 810. 

So he adds, " For more than eighteen years, 
• the whole body of the male Inhabitants ' consUtuted 
the legislature; the State was governed like our 
towns "—he might have added, 4 like the churches 
whose principles, expounded by John Robinson, had 
li'd to the adoption of this method of civil govern- 
ment '— 44 an a strict democracy."— iiM. U. 8., Vol. 
1, p. 322. 

The historical truth on this subject has been Tery 
happily stated by a late able writer, who says, 44 There 
is a connection between tho Church Polity of tho 
Pilgrim Fatbers and the civil polity which they 
adopted, and alto between their civil polity and that 
which the nation subsequently accepted, which has 
not been sufficiently traced and pondered. The 
purely democratic form of Government In the Church 
at Leyden, already entrenched in the warm affections 
of the Pilgrims, led to the adoption of a correspond- 
ing form of civil government on board tho Mayflower 
for the Colony at Plymouth. It has been said, and 
it U true, that it was a Congregational Church meet- 
ing that first suggested the idea of a New England 
town-meeting; and a New England town-meeting 
enibodios all tho germinal principles of our State and 
national government. " — Wellman'a Church Polity 
of the Pilgrims, pp. OS, 09. 

It was the opinion of Mr. Pitt, that if the Church 
of England had beeu efficiently established In the 
North American Colonies, they would never have 
refund allegiance to the British crown. — Park's Ad- 
dress before Am. Cong. Un., Jan. 1854, p. 13. 

1 Jefferson hi said to hare lived near a Church 
(Baptist,) Congregationally governed, in Virginia, 
and to have remarked cooevming it* form of govern- 
ment, that 4 It was the only form of pure democracy 
then existing, and in his opinion, it would be the 
best plan of Government for the Colonies.'— Kucyc. 
Iiulig. Knowl., art. " Congregationalism." 

John Wife's famous 44 Vindication of the Govern - 
men toff he Churches of Now England," was twice 
re-printed a short time before the Revolutionary 
war, and its list of subscribers shows that it reached, 
or was called for, by a large numbor of men then 
prominent In civil life. This contains ( pp. 22-43, Ed. 
of 1772,) a thorough discussion of forms of govern- 
ment, and an earnest plea for a democracy in the 
8tate, in connection with its consideration of democ- 
racy in the Church. 



democracy, and training all its members 
to individual responsibility and labor — 
under the purest and highest pressure of 
motive — its natural tendencies and in- 
fluence will be as much better than those 
of others for tho Republic, in this respect, 
as the training of a merchant ship is better 
than that of a cotton-mill, to make men ser- 
viceable sailors on board of a man-of-war. 

(3.) Entirely kindred to this, may be 
urged the consideration that Congrega- 
tionalism has superiority over other sys- 
tems of Church government in doing more 
to promote general intelligence in the 
community. Its first principles throw it 
upon the sympathy and respect of the 
masses, and claim for it their love and sup- 
port ; and in gaining their love and sup-' 
port it works them into its service ; and 
its service is a service of thought, and 
responsibility. The Church, Congrega- 
tionally administered^ calls upon every one 
of its members, evenlhe humblest, to take 
a part with every other, in deciding its 
great questions of faith and duty. It ac- 
customs, therefore, all its members to 
think, and compare, and choose, and act, 
under the most inspiring and impressive 
sanctions. The humblest member of a 
Congregational Church may, at any time, 
be called upon to discuss — and perhaps, 
by his individual vote, to settle — a ques- 
tion, in its temporal and eternal Teachings 
and interests, infinitely graver than any 
on which our Senators and Representa- 
tives vote at Washington. No member 
can be received, none dismissed, none dis- 
ciplined, without the question being put 
to each of the fraternity : 4 Is this right — 
will it please the Great Head ? ' Thus 
the habit of acting under responsibility, 
and with intelligence, is nurtured in the 
community, and the general mind is quick- 
ened, and independent thought and action 
promoted. Each man is treated as if he 
were a man, full grown, and as if Christ 
had a work for Aim to do ; and as if all 
his choices and labors were of everlasting 
account, and he must, therefore, subsidize 
his whole mind to the service. That in- 
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telloctual labor which is done for the mem- 
bership of the hierarehal churches by 
their constituted officials, in the way of 
settling great principles of doctrine and 
great questions of policy, Congregational- 
ism compels her membership to do for 
themselves ; and so, since they have thus 
to perform the work of Kings and Bishops 
and Priests, she makes them to become 
w a royal priesthood, a holy nation, a pecu- 
liar people, that they [individually] should 
shew forth the praises of him who hath 
called them out of nature's darkness into 
his marvellous light," — which is just what 
Peter said Christiana ought to be. 
- (4.) In sympathy with this, we may 
mention as a fourth advantage of Congre- 
gationalism, that it derelopes, as no other 
system is calculated, naturally, to do, the 
sense of individual responsibility in pri- 
vate Christians. 

Christ left the command to his followers 
to disciple all nations, and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature. That command 
was addressed to those who loved him, as 
individuals. And the only reason which 
can be given why it has not been obeyed ; 
why the earth is not now the Lord's, and 
the fulness thereof; is that enough Chris- 
tians have not yet felt their individual re- 
sponsibility to that command, and obeyed 
it; by giving their prayers, their alms, and 
themselves, to missionary labor. No man 
will dare to say — since Christ has been 
eighteen centuries waiting to see of the 
travail of his soul, and help the work — 
that there has not yet been money enough, 
and knowledge enough, and everything 
enough in the world to have converted 
the whole of it long ago ; provided individ- 
ual Christians enough had left money- 
getting, and politics, ancfaH'SOrts of socu- 
tarities, and devoted themselves, with all 
their hearts, to this preaching the gospel 
to every creature. Tho groat demand of 
Christianity, it is confessed on all hands, 
now is, to arouse and deepen and quicken 
that feeling in every Christian heart, 
which says ; * Christ died for me, and I 
must do something for him. That great 



command binds me. Lord, what wilt thou 
have me to do ? ' 

But when we desire to awaken a sense 
of personal responsibility in our children, 
we make them do responsible things. 
Give a child a sum of money, and require 
him to expend it according to his best 
judgment for the poor ; or let him make 
such purchases as he thinks wisest for the 
family — and you begin, at once, to devoir 
ope the feeling of personal resp onsibility* 
He is * somebody,' and he is always more 
man-like thereafter. Trust him to go a 
journey, and carry a message of conse- 
quence, and no wealth of words, no abun- 
dance of books on journeying, will do half 
so much to train him, in that direction, as 
this trusting him to do it. This is common 
sense in everything to which it applies. 
And Congregationalism, by trusting every- 
thing to her private members, trains them 
to A sanse of individual responsibility, 
which must be unknown to tho subjects 
of an' Ect-lesiaitkal .hierarchy. ' Every 
member of a Congregational Church has 
as real a responsibility as any Cardinal 
who sat in the Council of Trent, for his 
vote says yea or nay to every doctrine 
which that Council had under discussion. 
DoeB the Church languish, our member- 
ship cannot turn to each other and say, 
4 1 wish our Bishops, or our General As- 
sembly, would see what is tho matter, and 
teU us what is to be done.' Each one is 
compelled to sit down for himself to de- 
vise what is to be done, feeling that no 
mitre, nor surplice, nor convocation comes 
between him and blame, if things go 
wrong. Congregationalism places its 
members, in regard to all Ecclesiastical 
responsibility, precisely where they are in 
the matter of their personal salvation. 
To know what to do to bo saved, they go 
to no Bishop, and to no Body, and to no 
book, but the Bible; and bringing tho 
naked truth of revelation to bear upon 
their necessity, they get an answer to 
their question. So to know what to do in 
the Church — what is Orthodox, what is 
orderly — they go, as before, to no manual, 
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and to no man, but to the same Bible— and influence that makes them grow ; from 

bringing, as before, its truth to bear upon the Saviour, as the Good Master, under 

their duty, they decide and do. All this whose eye and to please whose heart, and 

is simple, self-consistent, successful. promote whose cause, all is done. Its 

(5.) Another advantage which Congre- methods of operation, also, all throw it di- 

gationalism has over all other systems, is rectly upon the naked truth, with nothing 

that it throws its membership more imme- between it and the soul. If a Pastor is 

diately and directly than any other upon to be chosen or removed ; if a member is 

God, and Christ, and the Holy Spirit, and to be admitted or disciplined ; whatever is 

the Bible, for the answer to all their ques- to lie done affecting — in any way — the 

tions, and the supply of all their need. interests of the Church or the general 

Nothing comes between the Congrega- cause, — no Bishop settles it j no organism 

tionalist and these original and celestial takes it up and says how it shall be ; 

sources of light and love. No question of putting themselves and their opinion 

doctrine or practice can be put to him between the Church and the truth — no 

which he may not, and must not, naturally, Book of Discipline, or Chapter of Canons 

take to them for answer. We, of course, interposes the fossil judgment of the dead ; 

would be far from intimating that good but each Church member is called upon 

men of other systems do not ask God for (before God, and in the love of Christ, 

wisdom, and open the Bible for light, but and out of the Bible, as interpreted to him 

wo do say that their systems not only do by the Holy Ghost,) to say how it shall 

not so much favor this, but do not even be. All this magnifies the truth and 

permit them to do it alone. They have makes it honorable. It forms the habit of 

always a double question; ' is this in ac- reliance upon the Bible in all things — the 



cordance with the Book of Discipline — custom of submitting every concern of life 
with the established order of our Church ? ' to the same truth for decision. It makes 
as well as ; 4 is it right in the sight of God V ' independent thinkers, who are apt to be 
Now, to any man who remembers how the most efficient laborers. It is agreed 
strong is the tendency of poor human that the Bible theory of the most perfect 
nature toward that which is material and Christian life is of one united to Christ, 
visible, instead of that which is unseen 4 as the branch is to the vine;' living in 
and eternal, it will be clear that any sys- him ; going directly to him with all per- 
tem which propounds such double ques- plexities, and getting from him a resolution 
tions, will be apt to get its best answers to of all doubts. Now we maintain that our 
its easiest inquiries, and that its tendency system falls in with this theory of life, and 
will be very strong to incline the mind to works directly toward its realization 
rest in the lower authority as prima facie throughout the length and breadth of the 
in accordance with the higher. It takes Church, training its membership to do 
more faith to get an answer from God that very thing — to lean upon God, with- 
than it does from a hierarchy, and there- out any hierarchal inventions, which are 
fore, when hierarchies are accessible to interventions— putting nothing between 
answer questions, and assume the respon- the visible Church and its invisible Head, 
sibihty, faith grows dull. Congregation- and distracting the mind with no side 
alisra has no ritual, no ceremonies, no issues, confusing it with no jar and din 
book of discipline — nothing but the Bible of machinery. As in the old-fashioned 
in the hand, the Spirit in the heart, and saw-mills, where one shaft went directly 
Christ overhead. That is all. Its prayers, from the crank on the end of the water- 
its songs, its sermons, all get their vitality wheel to the saw — so here, the motive 
from the Bible, as the seed out of which power * geared directly to the work that 
they grow ; fioin the Holy Spirit, as the is to be done. There is the least possible 
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friction, and if anything is out of order 
there is bnt one place to be visited to dis- 
cover what it is. Whereas these great, 
affiliated hierarchies are like huge cotton- 
mills, where thousands of looms and tens 
of thousands of spindles are belted together 
—there is story piled on story ; there is 
confusion and clatter, and enormous fric- 
tion, and, when something breaks, there 
are hundreds of places to be visited to see 
what it is that needs repair. We do not 
claim that even*, or even any, Congrega- 
tional Church is, — few things are what 
they might be — but we do claim that any 
and every one ought to be, and could 
naturally be, such a nursery of the high- 
est, purest, clearest, holiest, most blessed 
and beneficent communion with God, and 
walk with him, as the earth can see no- 
where else, and as heaven would look 
upon with strange joy. 

(6.) Again, we urge that Congregation- 
alism has advantage over all other systems, 
as being a more efficient barrier against 
heresy and false doctrine. 

We are aware that it is common to ob- 
ject to our Church order, especially, on 
this ground. It is not to be denied that, 
J £ ^ fifty years ago, quite a number of Congre- 
gational churches in this region, became 
Unitarian in belief. But we insist that 
whoever examines the subject, historically, 
with candid research, will find that those 
churches became tainted with heresy by 
first departing from fundamental Congre- 
gationalism, in the admission of those who 
were not believers to their communion. 
A strict adherence to the cardinal prin- 
ciple, thus violated, would have done 
much toward saving that entire defection. 
The presence of great varieties of doc- 
trine in other churches, having the very 
best hierarchal safeguards against heresy, 
is proof that other systems are at least no 
better than our own, in this respect No 
man can even guess, to-day — with all the 
canonical severity which guards the Eng- 
lish Church from the invasion of opinions 
not in its creed — how many of its clergy 
are, on the one hand, rank Rationalists, 

5 



or, on the other, ranker R omanists . But 
all well informed persons will concede 
that the number of both classes cannot be 
small. Our superior safeguard against 
heresy, is in the fact that we lodge the 
power of judging in the great mass of 
believers, who— with the Bible ever open 
before them, as their chief source of light 
— are much less liable to be tainted by 
error, than are the few educated, and pow- 
erful, whose position as chief members of a 
hierarchal system, lays open their minds to 
all manner of ambitious and time-serving 
motives, tending to swerve their judgment 
from the simplicity of the Gospel. The 
early times will testify that, so long as the 
Apostolic churches maintained the simple 
order which Christ left among them, the 
purity of the faith was maintained, and 
that purity of doctrine was afterward cor- 
rupted in exact proportion as the Church 
departed from that primitive simplicity, 
and grew into the Papacy. 

And, in the nature of things, we find 
superior security in our system. If a 
Church member becomes a heretic, the 
others deal with him and cast him out. If 
a Pastor becomes a heretic, the Church 
terminates his relation, and that very fact 
will warn other churches against him. 
Each Church being self-complete, there 
is very little danger of evil spreading from 
one tQ another. So far as other churches I 
are concerned, it affects them only as 
another is added to the many bad exam- 
ples that already exist around — to stand 
for warning before them. Whereas, in 
an affiliated hierarchy, so many steps are 
to be taken, and so many trials had; there 
is so much inter-dependence and so many 
chances for contagion to spread, that the 
case becomes as much more difficult to 
manage than it is among us, as scarlatina 
in a crowded school, is worse than in an 
isolated dwelling. 

(7.) We claim that Congregationalism 
has an advantage over other systems, in 
the nature of its influence upon its min- 
istry. 

It divorces them at once from all official 
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pride. The distinguishing idea of their 
office is that they are servants and not 
masters of the Church. They owe their 
pastorship to the will of Christ, but as ex- 
pressed by the vote of the membership of 
the Church ; they^riLiiable, at any mo- 
ment, to owe their removal from it, to the 
same cause. They can have, from the 
nature of the ease, little or no factitious 
influence. If they deserve to be honored 
and loved, they usually will be loved and 
honored. If not, their official position 
furnishes them no shield. They stand, 
and must stand, upon their actual merits. 
If they show themselves approved unto 
God, workmen that need not to be asha- 
med, rightly dividing the word of truth ; 
they will, ordinarily, be approved of man, 
and be esteemed very highly in love for 
their work's sake. But if not, thev can 
take shelter behind no vote of Presbyter}', 
nor act of Conference, nor Bishop's man- 
date. Moreover, they are freed from 
much temptation which inevitably, though 
often doubtless unconsciously, assails the 
ministers of the hierarchal churches. 
When once Pastor of a Congregational 
Church, such an one is essentially as high 
in office as he ever can be ; for each Con- 
gregational Church is on a par of essen- 
tial dignity with every other. There is 
no ascending grade of ecclesiastical pro- 
motion stretchiug before him up toward 
a Bishop's lawn, or an Archbishop's cro- 
sier, admonishing him not so much to 
4 take heed to the ministry which he has 
received in the Lord, that he fulfil it,' as 
to take heeil to that moderate, and con- 
servative, and conciliatory course towards 
those parties in whose hand it is to make 
great and to make small in the Church, 
which may be likely to result in the grati- 
fication of that ambition which the hierar- 
chal systems create. Many of the noblest 
and most truly memorable Divines whose . 
ministrations have adorned the annals of 
Congregationalism, have been, through 
liic, the pastors of some of the most in- 
considerable, numerically and socially, of 
her country Churches. 



Congregationalism favors her Pastors, 
also, by the independence of position / 
which she secures to them. Albert Barnes / 
could not preach the truth of God as he 
understood it, and as his people rejoiced 
to hear it, without being intermeddled 
with by the Presbytery, on a charge of 
heresy, and being driven out of the pul- 
pit, and silenced for weary months. An 
Episcopalian Rector cannot expound the 
thirty-nine Articles, though his conscience 
demand it, and his parish desire it never 
so much, essentially above or below the 
grade of Churchmanship of hia Bishop, 
without risk of trial, and perhaps suspen- 
sion and deposition. In the Book of Dis- 
cipline of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
(p. 57,) we read, u remember 1 a Metho- 
dist Preacher is to mind ever) - point, great 
and small, in the Methodist Discipline ! " 
and, on the following page, his seven 
Bishops, in whose hand his ecclesiastical 
breath is ; who can send him to Siberia 
or Ethiopia, to exercise his ministry, as 
they please— say to him, as the condensa- 
tion and consummation of all their coun- 
sel in regard to his duties as a minister — 
44 Above all, if you labor with us in the 
Lord's vineyard, it is needful you should 
do that part of the work which we advise 
— at those times and places which we 
judge mast for his glory ! " Tlus is 44 a 
yoke upon the neck of the disciples which 
neither our fathers nor we were able to 
bear." 

So, also, Congregationalism favors her 
ministry, above other forms of Church 
order, in the facilities which she affords 
them for usefulness. It is an old maxim 
that the less the harness chafes, the butter 
the beast will draw; and our ministers 
are left to judge for themselves what field 
of labor will most befit their abilities, 
Each knows himself, and when a Church 
invites his service, he can tell, mnch bet- 
ter than any remote or stranger Bishop, 
or Presbytery, whether it is the place lor 
him to work to the best advantage or not. 
And when his decision is made, there is a 
freshness and affection about it which 
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they are left independent of all external 
advice or control, to be and do for tbeiA 
people all which they can be and do, tend ; 



pecutiarly open the way for usefulness. 
They have chosen him, and he has chosen 
them— both of free will. He is their 
Pastor. They are his flock. They sup- 
port him. lie serves them in Christ's 
name. Here is no outward interference 
to awaken jealousies, and confuse the 
mind. All is natural, and favors the 
fullest working of the Gospel. If he is 
faithful to them, and they to him, this 
affection, so largely facilitating usefulness, 
may grow stronger through many delight- 
ful years. He can say, as did the good 
Shunamite, " I dwell among mine own 
people ; " or as Ruth said to Naomi, 41 thy 
people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God ; where thou diest will I die, and 
there will I be buried, the Lord do so to 
me and more also, if aught but death 
part thee and me." Friendships of years 
are formed. They know him, and he 
learns to know them ; and they trust 
each other, and do each other good all 
the days of their life. Such a life-union, 
which accords with the genius of our sys- 
tem, is like the marriage relation, which 
makes home — and that is heaven on earth ; 
as much better for the real interests of 
all than the best itinerant ministry, as 
marriage is always better than concu- 
binage. Having long followed them, one 
by one, to the grave, he goes, at last, to 
lie down by their side. No sight is more 
touching than some of the grave-yards of 
New England, where — before^ its Congre- 
gationalism became polluted by the in- 
vasion of the itinerant element, from 
another communion — under the shadow 
of the meeting-house, where all worshipped 
together, the bodies of Pastor and flock 
sleep sweetly, side by side, waiting for 
the resurrection trump. 

Moreover, Congregationalism is fitted 
to stimulate its ministry, as no other sys- 
tem can naturally do, toward the highest 
intellectual and spiritual attainments, and 
the noblest and broadest influence. The 
very facts, — that they are not honored be- 
cause of their office merely ; that they are 
free from Ecclesiastical temptations ; that 



to stimulate them to the highest possible j 
usefulness. ,Thcy are thrown, by this I 
very peculiarity of their position, directly 
upon God and Christ, and the Holy Spirit, 
for the supply of all their wants, of coun- 
sel and sympathy and strength ; and, liv- 
ing thus near to God, and accustomed to 
ask wisdom directly from Ilim, they get 
wiser and kindlier answers to their daily 
inquiries, than ever fell from Prelatical or 
Presbyterial lips. So, also, the inde- 
pendence of thought which prevails in the 
Chureh, and tho general intelligence 
which is stimulated by it, compel the 
Pastor to wider research and deeper 
thought, and a higher level of general 
attainment, in order to retain his position 
as a servant of the Church, in teaching it, 
and guiding it, under Christ, in the green 
pastures and by the still waters of pros- 
perity and piety. 

(8.) Congregationalism has advantage 
over other systems, again, in the superior 
facilities which it affords for carrying for- 
ward the great work of the Church on 
earth, and, particularly, in advancing that 
department of that work which demands 
the rebuke of organic sin. Christ came 
" not to send peace but a sword ; " and 
his Church is commissioned to " wrestle 
against principalities and powers, against 
the rulers of the darkness of this world, 
agamst spiritual wickedness in high places." 
Christians are not, indeed, to do anything 
merely for strife, but the kingdoms of 
this world cannot become the kingdom of 
Christ, unless his followers fight this good 
fight of faith. They are to obey not 
merely the negative precept, " be not 
conformed to this world," but the more 
positive injunction, " overcome evil with 
good!" Thoso great sins which men, 
tempted by Satan, have inwrought into 
the very structure of human society, must 
be dissected out, and the body politic re- 
lieved from their cancerous presence, 
before the word of the Lord " may have 
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free course and be glorified." Christ's 
idea of the progress and final triumph of 
his Gospel on earth, evidently was, that 
the leaven of the Church in the first age 
should leaven, gradually, the lump of its 
generation, and this, the next ; and that 
so the power of reform from religious 
principle, should spread outward and on- 
ward, from its vital centre at Calvary, 
until it should have covered and conquered 
every inch of the globe, and every year 
of the future of the race. And this was 
to be accomplished, not by the effort or 
effect of the Church, as an organism, so 
much as by the labors and prayers of its 
individual members. So that the awaken- 
ing of the individuals of the Church to the 
most intelligent, prayerful, earnest and 
persevering labor for Christ, has been the 
great demand of Christianity, in every 
age. And that system of Church govern- 
ment which most favors such awakening 
and such labor, is best for men, and must 
best please and most honor Christ 

Now we claim that all the natural ten- 
dencies of the Congregational system 
look toward this result. More than any 
other system, it arouses its members to 
intelligent and independent thought. 
More than any other, it calls upon them 
to perceive and discharge their individual 
responsibiUty. More than any other, it 
tends to make every private member of 
the Church feel that Christ said unto him, 
as truly and as earnestly as if it had been 
said in no other ear : " Go ye into all the 
world, and preach the gospel to every 
creature." And, with regard to organic 
sins, where the Church must sanction 
them by treacherous silence, or oppose 
them by speech and action that may rouse 
a storm ; the peculiarities of Congrcgation- 
atism make it easier for its disciples to 
be faithful to the Master— and therefore 
make it more probable that they will be 
faithful — than any other system. The in- 
telligence of its membership and their 
training, has prepared them for indepen- 
dent and manful action. Each Church 
stands by itself, and there is no wide- 



branched organization, the fear of dis- 
turbing or rending which, acts as a seda- 
tive to conscience, and a dissuasive from 
duty. 

It is almost a natural necessity, also, 
that such a system, stimulating, in the 
highest degree, the activities of its con- 
stituent masses, should exhibit a superior 
energy in carrying forward all depart- 
ments of the Redeemer's kingdom. His- 
torv only records what the philosophy of 
the case would have led us to prophesy, 
when she writes to the credit of the Con- 
gregational Churehes the origin of modern 
benevolence. 1 Justin Edwards said, be- 
fore his decease:* "I could never have 
done what I did in the incipient move- 
ments of the American Tract Society, 
nor in the forming of the American Tem- 
perance Society, nor in the establishment 
of the American Sabbath Union, unless I 
had enjoyed the aid of a popular and un- 
fettered Church government, allowing me 
to combine the agencies of enterprising 
individuals, whenever and wherever I 
could find them — men accustomed to act 
for themselves — minute-men, ready for 
every good work, without waiting for the 
jarring and warring of Church Courts." 

(9.) Finally, we urge that Congrega- 
tionalism has preeminence over other 
Church Polities, in the fact that its obvi- 
ous advantages are organic and peculiar 
to itself, while what may seem to be its 
disadvantages, in contrast with differing 
systems, are merely incidental to the im- 
perfections with which it has been worked, 
and will be removed by a more faithful 
application of its principles. We have 
claimed, as its inherent advantages over 
other systems, its superior practicability, 
simplicity and spirituality ; its remarkable 
development of general intelligence, and 
the sense of individual responsibility; its 
safeguards against heresy ; its influence in 

;' 1 The Amer. Board of Com. far For. MiMiona; the 
Amer. Home Mbi. Hoc. ; the Amer. Tract Soc. ; and 
the first moTemenW for Sailors, and tn the cause of 
Temperance, aU are due to CongregaUoDaiiam. 
2 Park'i Add. before Amer. Cong'l Un. 1864, p. 46. 
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making its ministry studious, devout, inde- 
pendent, useful, permanent ; and its easier 
adaptation to the works of pious benevo- 
lence, and of Christian rebuke of sin, 
wherever found. All these advantages 
are structural, and not accidental ; grow- 
ing naturally out of the peculiarity of the 
system, and therefore to be found, except 
as exotic, in none of its opposites. 

On the other hand, those features in 
which other systems sometimes seem to 
excel us, put us at a disadvantage, in the 
comparison, only because of our own un- 
faithfulness to the capabilities of our system. 
Thus, it is an apparent advantage, which 
our Methodist brethren have over us, that 
—by means of their compact and powerful 
organization, with its central treasury — 
they can send a preacher to a place that 
cannot sustain him, and keep him there 
until he can develope strength enough to 
make a permanent Church upon the spot. 
But when the sisterhood of Congrega- 
tional churches becomes fully awake to 
its missionary responsibilities, and ready 
to perform all its Church Extension 
duties, its hand will be stretched out 
toward all such remote places, and church- 
es will be established there, more in sym- 
pathy with the genius loci than the des- 
potic Wesleyan system will permit Noth- 
ing needs to be added to our system, nor 
anything taken from it, to give it this new 
efficiency ; we only need to live better up 
to its fraternal capabilities. So, if we 



is in the hands of the people. It is a first 
principle in the English Church, on the 
contrary, that the power is in the hand of 
" the Church," meaning a hierarchal or- 
ganism, headed by the Queen, Archbish- 
op, Bishops, &c. But, let some Church- 
man be censured and degraded— as he 
thinks, unjustly — by the proper tribunal, 
and you will at once see him appealing 
to the people, through the press, and plead- 
ing his cause with them, in the hope of 
so stirring up a popular commotion, as to 
convince his judges that their own safety 
requires the reversal of his sentence. And, 
if he succeeds well in his effort, you will 
see his judges pleading their cause before 
the same people in defence of what they 
have done, both parties thus committing a 
solecism to their first principles, coming 
over to our position, practically confessing 
that the power, after all, is with the peo- 
ple, and seeking to do indirectly by pub- 
lic sentiment, what we do directly by vote. 

Such, we claim to be, rudely outlined, 
some of the essential superiorities of the 
Congregational system There may be 
many good things, and many better things, 
but there can be but one best thing, of its 
kind. Among the various forms of Church 
order, all are doubtless, in some aspects, 
good. Some may be, in many things, 
better than others. There can be but 
one that is, on the whole, best. If any 
one have this preeminence, it is by no 
means a matter of indifference, or of anall 
ze not,Tt will be found to be, in every moment, that it should "go everywhere 
other particular in which any other sys- preaching the word." There are obsta- 
tem may have us at a temporary disad- cles enough for the best system to van- 
rantagc. The superior 'order' of the quish — particularly in the United States — 
stately hierarchies, so far as it is any better to make it of great concern to remove 
than our own, is only supplemental, and those that are poorer out of the way, and 
not antagonist to it, and will be supcrin- to commit the work, at once, to the safest 
duced upon ours, as we grow in grace, and and strongest auspices. Irreligion and 
in the knowledge and practice of Godli- indifference abound. Population, unevan- 
ness. gelized, continually pours in upon us, so 

It is curious, indeed, to see how the that every day adds to the sum total of 
systems that oppose us are obliged, when our impiety. Meanwhile, Christ waits to 
in stress of difficulty, to forsake their first see of the travail of his soul that~1ie may 
principles and appeal to ours. Thus, it be satisfied. One can almost seem to hear 
is a first principle with us, that the power him cry, (with holy impatience,) as out of 
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Leaven he watches us, to those who so load Apostles, to that Papacy into whic h it 
themselves with cumbrous machines, which was afterward corrupted at Rome ; or that 
they have built for pomp or power, that they Episcopacy into which Popery was trans- 
can carry next to no lading but the dead muted, to serve the passions and the will 
weight of the equipage — " away with all of Henry the Eighth ; or that Presbyta- 
such unscriptural folly. Return to the rianiam which was conceived in the brain 
simplicity of the Gospel pattern. Sweep of Calvin; or that Methodism which was 
down all barriers between the individual elaborated in the study of Wesley; so we 
conscience and its Lord. Let the naked believe that he prefers that we should 
truth and the naked soul meet with no prefer it, and ' preach tho Gospel to 
hierarchy between ; and 4 it shall be as tho every creature ' by its aid. We hold, 
fire and the hammer ; ' it 4 shall break the therefore, that we caunot be, in tho high- 
flinty rock in pieces.' 4 If ye love me, keep est sense, faithful to the Saviour — as we 
my commandments.' " surely cannot be intelligently grateful to 
We would have no man sectarian, in our Fathers, whom he honored as the 
its narrow and evil sense; but as we restorers of the original pattern of the 
believe that Christ prefers the system order of his house— unless we make every 
shaped by his own counsels, , and his proper effort to Congregation alize the 
guiding influence on the minds of his land. 



HISTORICAL SKETCH 
OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

BY ITS SECRETARY. 

In the spring of the year 1802, Brook- the doctrines of Christianity as they are 
field Association, a clerical body in the generally expressed in the Assembly's 
interior of Massachusetts, sent letters to Shorter Catechism, for the basis of union 
the other district Associations in the State, and fellowship." They agreed that the* 
proposing the formation of a General As- objects should be the promotion of bro- 
sociation, and inviting correspondence therly intercourse and harmony, their 
and consultation upon the subject. 44 The mutual assistance, animation, and useful- 
disconnected state of the Associations ness, as ministers of Christ ; to obtain re- 
within the limits of this important section ligious information relative to the state of 
of New England, the little acquaintance their churches and of the Christian Church 
which its ministers have with each other, in this country and throughout the world, 
and the hope that by drawing closer the and to cooperate with one another and 
bonds of union, the cause of truth might with similar institutions, in the most eligi- 
be promoted," says the first published dc- ble manner for building up the cause of 
claration of this body, (Panoplist, 1807,) truth and holiness. They declared its dc- 
44 suggested the expediency of a General sign to be 44 to cherish, strengthen and 
Association." In consequence of the pro- transmit " 44 the pure principles of Con- 
posal of Brookfield Association, delegates gregationalism," and wholly disclaimed 
from eight Associations met at Northamp- 44 ecclesiastical power over the churches, 
ton, July 7, 1802, for consultation. "They or the opinions of individuals." Upon 
united in opinion," says the document that basis they recommended each Asso- 
above quoted, 44 that it was expedient ciation to appoint two delegates to a scs- 
that a General Association be formed, sion to be held at Northampton the stie- 
They agreed to admit as articles of faith ceeding year, formally to organize a Gen- 
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eral Association. The eigbt Associations 
thus ac ting, were : Berkshire, (now di- 
vided into Berkshire North and Berkshire 
South,) Mountain, (a body once lying 
principally in the south-west corner ot 
Hampshire county, but lapping over into 
Berkshire and Hampden, and now ex- 
tinct,) Hampshire South, (now divided 
into Hampden East and Hampden West,) 
Hampshire North, (now Hampshire, and 
then including the present Franklin,) 
Hampshire North-east, (now extinct,) 
Brookfield, (still existing at the venerable 
age of 101 years,) Westminster, (now the 
Unitarian Worcester West,) and Mendon, 
(still thrifty at the age of 107.) 

Five, oulv, of the District Associations 
were represented the next year, in the ses- 
sion held at Northampton, June 29, 1803, 
viz : Hampshire North, Berkshire, Moun- 
tain, BrookCeld and Westminster. Of 
those present at the consultation of the 
preceding year, Mendon had voted 
against uniting in the plan; Hampshire 
North-cast was only dragging out a linger- 
ing existence, haviug but four members in 
1804, and soon vanishing forever ; Hamp- 
shire South was absent, for reasons now 
unknown, and remained unpreseutcd un- 
til 1810. Who were the delegates from 
the Associations represented, it is now im- 
possible to tell, the records of the General 
Association having been burned in the 
fire which destroyed the house of the Sec- 
retary, in October, 1816 — an illustration 
of the need of such a periodical as this, 
and of such a rejwsitory as that of the 
Congregational Library Association. The 
delegates present proceeded to act, and 
organized tlie General Association of 
Massachusetts. On that occasion, the 
Rev. Thomas Holt, 1 a delegate from 

1 Id addition to specific references, these notes are 
compiled from Spr ague's Annals, the Am. Quarterly 
Jie^ittrr, the College Triennials, and MS. paper* of 
the writer. 

Thojui IIolt was born In Merldeo, Ct., Not. 
1702 ; wan graduated at Yalo College in 1784 ; studied 
Divinity with I'rofeesor Wales, of Yale College, and 
Dr. Trumbull, of North Haven, Ct. ; was orduined 
Pastor of tbe Church in Hardwick, Ms., June 25, 
ITfcSS; vu dismissed March 27, 1805 ; was installed 



Brook Geld Association, preached the pub- 
lie lecture. 

The second session was held at Hard- 
wick, June 27, 1804, and embraced the 
same five Associations. Rev. Joseph Lee, 8 
a delegate from Westminster Association, 
was Moderator, and preac hed the public 
lecture ; the text was, u That they all 
may be one, as thou Father art in me, 
and I in thee, that they also may be one 
in us; that the world may know that 
thou hast sent me."— -John xvii : 21 ; a 
text suggestive of the theme whose record 
is irretrievably lost The office of Secre- 
tary was established, and Rev. Enoch 
Hale* was chosen, " to continue during 
the pleasure of the General Association." 

It may seem strange that so few Asso- 
ciations should have joined in this enter- 
al Cbebareo (Ipswich.) January 26, 1809; was dis- 
missed April 20,1818; he afterwards resided on a 
farm at Hardwick, although for a large portion of his 
time — when he had not a special charge — he was 
employed as a missionary In Maine, New Hampshire, 
Rhode Island, and Connecticut. " He maintained a 
life of consistent piety, practised the duties he in- 
culcated on others, sustained by tbe doctrines be 
had preached, and to the Inst, manifested an un- 
shaken reliance on tbe merits of an atoning Saviour.'' 
Tbe last year of bis life was spent with his family in 
Hardwick. He died Feb. 21, 1&5. 

2 Josirn Leb was bom in Concord, Ms., in 1742, 
grad. H. C. 1703; was ordained tbe first pastor of 
the Church in KoyaUton, Oct. 19, 17GS ; and died 
■Feb. 16, 1819. " He continued an able nnd faithful 
minister more thau fifty years. Hi* life was a con- 
tinued exhibition of Christian character " Near tbe 
close of his life, he being luflrtn, a call wria extended, 
in perfect accordance with Mr. Lee's wl*h, to Jibene- 
ser Perkins, to become colleague The Council as- 
sembled the day previous to that set for the ordina- 
tion. "On this very day, this venerable saint and 
beloved pastor tell asleep in Jesus.'' 

S Eroch IUu, tbe first Secretary of the Massachu- 
setts) General Association, a brother of the Revolu- 
tionary martyr, Nathan Hale, was born In Coventry, 
Ct., in 17M; was graduated at Yale College In 
1773; was ordained pastor of the Church in West- 
bampton, Ms., Sept. 29, 1779 ; and died Jan. 14, 1837. 
He held tbe office of Secretary of the General Asso- 
ciation from 1804 to 1824. Mr. Hale left three 
sons, vis : Hon. Nathan n«Jc, who has so long given 
character to the Boston Daily Advertiser, Enoch Hale, 
M-D.,and Richard. — Rev. Enoch Hale was son of 
Deacon Richard Hale, of Coventry'. Ct., grandson of 
Sam 'I Hale of Newbury, great-grandson of Rev John 
Hale, the fir.*t minister of Beverly, and great-great- 
grandson of Dea. Robert Hale, of Charlestowu.— Dr. 
K. Davb, N. E. Hist.-Gcn. Register 
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prise. District Associations bad existed 
in Massachusetts in some form, for a hun- 
dred and seven ty years, and under a 
formal and unbroken organization since 
1G90, and the idea of a union of these 
scattered bodies was natural. Besides, 
the neighboring state of Connecticut had 
had such an organization as the one pro- 
posed, since 1 709. And yet at the second 
session, only 6ve of the twenty-four Asso- 
ciations had entered into the project. The 
able and influential Barnstable, Boston, 
Cambridge, Mendon, Plymouth, Salem, 
were absent; and only five, and they 
country bodies, were present. 

Various causes contributed to this re- 
sult. It was feared by many that such a 
body, if it attained a position comprehend- 
ing all the clergy of the State, would 
gradually assume power over the faith 
and order of the churches. It was thought 
by a few, who held strong doctrinal views, 
that, covering the broad shades of opinion 
then existing in the Commonwealth, it 
would lower the tone of Orthodoxy by com- 
promising varying views. It was looked 
upon by the party soon to be developed 
into Unitarian, as objectionable from the 
very groundwork of its faith, the Assem- 
bly's Catechism; while a large portion 
viewed it either with entire indifference, 
or else as unnecessary and useless. And 
the existence of the General Convention 
of Congregational Ministers, which met 
annually, and which then had advanced 
into its second century, seemed, in some 
degree at leasts to occupy the ground. 
On account of these various sources of 
opposition, the General Association had a 
limited origin, and a slow growth. Grad- 
ually, however, all the advantages and 
disadvantages were lost in one fact, viz : 
that the Association, with the Catechism 
as its basis, served as a bond to the de- 
fenders of that faith ; while its opposition 
was found in that section which soon 
openly avowed itself Unitarian ; both 
parties evidently saw distinctly that a 
movement basing itself on the old Cal- 
vinistic theology, would speedily separate 



friends and foes, as the event proved. 
It was on this account that the organi- 
zation was reprobated by the seaboard 
clergy, and upheld by the Associations 
located in those rugged localities, which 
are never favorable to a loose and effemi- 
nate theology. 

The friends of the movement were not 
disheartened. To increase the size and 
efficiency of the body, Dr. Lyman, 1 of 
Hatfield, endeavored to enlist the aid of 
the 44 Convention of Congregational Min- 
isters " in favor of the project The mat- 
ter was brought before that body May 30, 
1804, in the form of a question, 44 whether 
they would form themselves into a Gen- 
eral Association for the purpose of pro- 
moting ministerial acquaintance and broth- 
erly love, and learn more perfectly the 
state of the churches and promote their 
prosperity." A vote was passed, referring 
the matter to the various District Associa- 
tions, and appointing a Committee to write 
to them on the subject. This Committee, 
of which Rev. Dr. Willard, 8 President of 

1 Joseph Ltmak, D. D., nd of Jonathan and Be- 
thiah Lyman, waa born to Lebanon, Ct., April 14, 
1749 ; vu graduated at Yale College in 1707 ; waa 
tutor there in 1770-71 ; was ordained, March 4, 1772, 
piuitor of the Church In Hatfield, Ms. ; receWed the 
degree of D. D. from Williams College in 1801 ; and 
died March 27, 1826. Dr. Lyman was one of the 
earliest friends of the Hampshire Missionary Society, 
and in 1812 was chosen its President ; was, from the 
beginning, a member of the A. B. C P. M., In 1819 
its Vice President, and from 1823 to 1826 It* Presi- 
dent. The General Association was fortunate in 
baring its cause espoused by Dr. Lyman ; with • 
power of governing and controlling other minds, see- 
ing at a glance the best thing to be done, self-reliant 
but conciliatory, eomprebeosire, judicious, rapid in 
execution, he acquired and wielded a powerful influ- 
ence among the clergy and churcheeol Massachusetts - 

3 Joseph Woman, D.D., was born in Biddeford, 
Me., Dec. 29,(0. S.) 1788; was son of B*t. Samuel 
and Abigail (Wright) Willard ; was born and reared 
in poTerty, but, by aid of others and his own en- 
ergy, was enabled to enter Harvard College, where be 
was graduated 1766 ; was tutor ior six years ; was 
ordained Pastor of the let Church in Beverly, Ms., 
Not. 25, 1772, as colleague with Key. Joseph Champ- 
ney ; D D. at Harrard, 1785 ; L.L.I) at Yale, 1791 ; 
was elected President of Harvard College in 1781, and 
was instituted as such Dec. 19, of that year. He re- 
mained in this position until his death, Sept. 25, 1S04. 
His character is too well known to need eulogy — 
Willard Memoirs. 
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Harvard College, was chairman, wrote as 
directed, the writer, however, dying be- 
fore the next session. 

There were then twenty-four Associa- 
tions in Massachusetts Proper, whose 
names and number of members were 
these:— Barnstable, 7, Bay, 10, Berkshire, 
1 7, Boston, 16, Brookfield, IS, Cambridge, 

11, Dedham, 8, Eastham, G, Essex Mid- 
dle, 10, Hampshire Central, 14, Hamp- 
shire North, 12, Hampshire North East, 
4, Hampshire South, 12, Haverhill, 7, 
Marlboro', 10, Mendon, 12, Mountain, 

12, Plymouth, 17, Salem, 12, Unity, 7, 
Westford, 7, Westminster, 1 1 , Wilmington, 
9, Worcester, 7 ; there was also one in 
Maine, vut., Woolwich, 6. 

Several of the Associations appear to 
have made no reply ; of those who did act, 
the letters of fifteen are preserved among 
the valuable collections of the Con^re^a- 
tional Library Association, and were to 
the following effect :— 

Berkshirr assented to the proposal, 
April 16, 1805, (Stephen West,* Mode- 
rator.) Brookfield did the same Feb- 
ruary 12, 1805, (Ephraim Ward, 8 Mod- 
erator.) Hampshire Central u appro- 
ved," (Enoch nale being Scribe pro tern.) 
Hampshire North "cordially appro- 
ved,** (Jonathan Grant, Scribe.) Ha- 
verhill voted favorably May 17, 1805, 
Stephen Peabody* writing the answer. 

1 Stspskx West, D.D., wm born in Tolland, Ct., 
Not 13. 1735 ; jrradoated at Yale College, 1755 ; stud- 
field ; tu Chaplain for more than six years at Hoomck 
Fort ; accepted, in Nor. 1758, a proposal to succeed 
Jonathan Edwards, In the Indian Mission at Stock- 
bridge, and was ordained there June 15, 1759. In a 
few years he (rare up the Indian portion of his 
charge, and confined himself to the increasing body 
of English. He was diroiissed Aug. 27, 1818, after 
h»Ting had a colleague for nearly eight years. Ha 
melted the degree of D.D., from Dartmouth College, 
in 171/2, and was one of the original Trustees of Wil- 
liam* College. He died May 15, 1819. 604 persons 
united with the Church during hi* pastorate. 

'4 Epbrauc Ward was born in Newton, Ms., In 
1741; grad. H. C, 1768 ; was ordained Pastor of the 
Church in West Brookfield, Oct. 28, 1771, and died 
March 19, 1818. " He wan a plain, practical, evaogel- 
ical preacher.''— Ward's Newton. 

• HuTerhill Association then coTered a few towns 



Mountain was unanimous in the same 
direction, (Theodore Hinsdale, Modera- 
tor.) Westford, meeting at Dracut, 
(Paul Litchfield 4 being Moderator, and 
Freegrace Reynolds 6 Scribe,) not only 
approved the plan, but also suggested the 
Assembly's Catechism as a proper platform* 
Several Associations were undecided. 
Plymouth, (Joseph Barker, 8 Scribe,) 
did not sufficiently understand the object. 
Salem, (May 15, 1805, Thomas Barnard, 7 
Scribe,) decliued to express an opinion, 
but appointed Dr. Cutler of Hamilton, a 
delegate, for the sake of information. 
Barnstable, (John Simpjcins, 8 Mode- 
rator,) was in favor of some plan to secure 
a 44 uniform method of ecclesiastical gov- 
ernment and discipline," but objected to 
any attempt 44 to compel assent to any 
creed or confession of faith of human de- 
vising;" it joined the General Associa- 

ln New Hampshire ; Stephek Pkabody was minister 
at Atkinson, N. II., where he was ordained Nov. 25, 
1772. He died May 23, 1819. 

a Paox Litchfield was born in Scltaata, Ms., 
March 12, 1762; grad. H. C, 1775; studied Divinity 
with Dr Went, of Stockhridire ; wna ordained Pastor 
of the Church In Carlisle, Not. 7, 1781, and died Not. 
5,1827- 

f> Frkzoiuck Ketsolds was born at Somers, Ct , 
Jan. 20, 1767; grad. Tale, 1787; studied DMnlty 
with Dr. Backus, of Somen ; was ordained Pastor of 
the Church at Wilmington, Oct. 29, 1795; was dis- 

Church in Lererett, Ms., Not. 1832 ; resigned in 
1S3S) ; returned to Wilmington, and died there Dec 
8, 1854.-0eneral Association Minutes. 

0 Joseph Da reek was bom In Bradford Ct., Oct. 
19, 1T51, being son of Joseph Barker; grad. Tale, 
1771 ; was ordained in Middleboro», over the 1st 
Church, Dae. 6, 1781 ; died July 26, 1815. Mr. Barker 
took a llrely interest in politic*, and for one term or 
more represented his District in the U. 3. House of 
KepreaentatiTos.— Dr. Putnam's Hist. Sermons. 

7 Thomas Darxard, D D., was first Pastor of the 
North Church, Salem, where he was ordained Jan. 
18, 1788. He was a native of Newbury, born Feb. 5, 
1T4S ; was graduated at Harrard 1766; reoelTed the 
degree of D.D., from Edinburgh, in 1794. He died 
of apoplexy, Oct. 1, 1814.. 

S John Sikpiiss was a natire of Boston, Ms., born 
In 1768 ; grad. Harrard, 1786-; ordained at Brewster, 
Ms., Oct. 19, 1791, and continued Pastor until 1881, 
when he wits dismissed ; he afterwards returned to 
Boston. Mr. Simpkins never took a decided position 
in the separation between the Orthodox and Unita- 
rians, but towards the last of his life, at least, leaned 
toward the latter. 
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tion, however, in 1821. Unitt, meeting 
Harvard, (Phinebas Whitney, 1 Moder- 
ator,) was undecided, though leaning to 
the opposition, but intimated that some 
modifications of the plan might prove ac- 
ceptable. 

On the other hand, four Associations 
were decidedly opposed. Essex Middle 
objected, (May 14, 1805, Joseph Dana,* 
Moderator,) on the not unreasonable 
ground that the churches ought to be re- 
cognized and consulted in a matter con- 
cerning religion. Marlboro', (Peter 
Whitney,' of Northboro', Moderator,) 
thought that such a body was uncalled 
for, assigning as particular reasons for 

1 Pirrotaas Whrxiy was born In Weston, Sin., 
April 24, 1740 ; grad. H. C, 1759 ; ™ ordained ow 
the liit Church in Shirley, Mi., June 28, 1782, and 
died Dec. 18, 1919. Mr. Whitney ni three times 
mnrried : (1) to Miriam Wlllard, (2) to Lydla Bo wee, 
(8) widow Jane Garfield. He had ten children ; bis 
second eon, Rer. Nicholas B. Whitney, born March 
21, 1772; grad. H. C, 1798; waa minister at Hing- 
ham, and died in 1886.— N. S. Hlst.-Gcn. Keg. 

2 Jobsph Dak a, D.D., eon of Joseph and Mary 
Dana, was born in Potnfret, Ct., Not. 2, 1742 ; grad. 
Tate, 1780; studied theology with Rev. Mr. (after- 
war da Dr.) Hart, of Preston, Ct. ; was ordained over 
the Booth Church In Ipswich, Ms., No*. 7, 1765. 
He rewired the degree of D.D. from Harrard College, 
In 1801. He died Not. 16, 1827. The venerable 
Bar. Dr. Dana, of Newburyport, is a son. 

3 Purr* Whit^it, son of Ree. Aaron Whitney, of 
Petersham, was born In Petersham, Sept. 6, 1744; 
grad. H. C, 1762 ; was ordained orer the 1st Church 
In Northboro', Not. 4, 1767 ; he full dead, as he was 
crossing the threshold of his house, Feb. 29, 1616. 
He was the author of a ealuable History of Worces- 
ter County. He married, March 11, 1768, Julia Lam- 

ond son, Peter, born la Northboro*, Jan. 19, 1770, 
grad. H. 0., 1791 ; wu ordained orer the 1st Church, 
Qulney, Feb. 6, 1800, and died March 8, 1848. Two 
of Peter's sons became clergymen, Tii : George, and 
Frederick Augustus. George was born »t Qulney, 
July 2, 1804 ; grad. H. C, 1824 ; was theologically 
educated at Cambridge Divinity School ; was ordained 
Pastor of the 2d Church la Roabury, (now Rer. Mr. 
Wilson's, lowest Roxbury,) June 16, 1881, and in- 
stalled associate Pastor with Rer. Dr. Thomas Gray, 
at Jamaica Plain, Feb. 10, 1886. He married, Dec. 
16, 1825, Ann Oreenough, only daughter of Rer. Dr. 
Gray, and died April 2, 1842 ; his widow, a hlghlj 
respected lady, still lives at Jamaica Plain ; Freder- 
ick Augustus waa born in Qulney, Sept. 18, 1812 ; 
grad. H. C, 1882; theologically educated at Cam- 
bridge; was ordained Pastor of the 1st Church, 
Brighton, Feb. 21, 1844 —N E. HJet-Gen. Register. 



declining, (1) that the "Convention is 
sufficient " to secure all the good results 
contemplated, (2) that there might be 
excited an unnecessary jealousy on the 
part of the people against the clergy, and 
(3) that if its object was to secure uni- 
formity of creed, that was totally impossi- 
ble. Worcester, (Joseph Sumner,* 
Moderator,) dissented unanimously, al- 
leging (1) the impracticability of the plan, 
on account of the " number,"" distance," 
and " disagreement " of the clergy, (2) 
that it was "dangerous to the peace and 
liberty of Congregational Churches,** by 
reason of probable attempts to enforce 
uniform " discipline," (3) that it would 
" increase the jealousy of the people 
against the body of the clergy," and (4) 
that " the useful purposes contemplated 
by the motion may be more effectually 
answered under the influence of the Con- 
vention of Ministers." Boston entered 
into a long and labored argument in oppo- 
sition to the plan, in a paper now existing 
in its records, as well as in the copy com- 
municated to the committee ; it was adopted 
May 6, 1805 ; after expressing its approval 
of the " sentiments in which the proposal 
appears to have originated," — in (quoting 
from the letter addressed to them,) " that 
the Christian harmony and friendly co- 
operation of the ministers of the Gospel 
are concerns of high mutual benefit, and 
conduce generally to increase their useful- 
ness in the church of God," they proceed 
to express their disbelief in the efficacy of 
the plan to promote either such harmony 
or usefulness ; as to co-operation it con- 
siders the annual Convention as " suffi- 
cient for mutual encouragement and as- 
sistance ," the several Associations as high- 
ly conducive to the improvement, solace 
and incitement of individuals," and Ec- 

4 Joseph 8cm*Ba, D.D., son of Samuel and Eliza- 
beth (Oriffln) Sumner, was born in Pomfret, Ct-, Jan. 
19, 1740; was graduated at Tale College in 1759; 
D.D. at Harrard, 1814, snd at Columbia ; ordained In 
Shrewsbury Ms., June 23, 1762, and died Dee. 9, 
1824. " During the period of sixty-two years," says 
Rer. Aaron Bancroft, in his funeral sermoo, be 
was never abseDt from the stated communion of his 
Church."— Sumner Genealogy. 
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clesiastical Councils, as a " profitable and 
edifying communion " for ministers and 
churches; and while it would favor any 
suitable plan to increase these advantages, 
yet considering "the state of religious 
opinions," say they, *» and the spirit and 
circumstances of % the times, we are led to 
believe that no practicable plan of this 
nature can be formed, and we are appre- 
hensive that the proposed measure for pro- 
moting harmony will be more likely to 
interrupt it ;" — it thought that, by the dis- 
cussion of doctrinal bases, there would re- 
sult "an erection of barriers between 
those who at present are not formally 
separated, and the bonds of union would 
be strengthened between those only who 
are already sufficiently cemented." It 
insists equally strongly that usefulness will 
be impaired, rather than assisted, particu- 
larly by the tendency to uphold human 
standards of opinion," which might be so 
active in creating prejudice against dis- 
sentients, that there would be a " spirit of 
nncharitableness and censoriousncss pro- 
duced, and the teachers of religion placed 
under powerful temptations either to shun 
declaring the whole counsel of God, or to 
teach for doctrines the commandments of 
men." The whole paper, while conceived 
and expressed in a kind and courteous 
spirit, yet clearly shows that the main ob- 
stacle to a union, was their own departure 
from the doctrinal views of the earlier 
New England clergy, an obstacle of whose 
existence the Boston Association was 
evidently itself conscious. In addition to 
the above, it is also known that Cam- 
bridge and Mendox Associations dis- 
sented, the latter on grounds which pre- 
vented its union with the General Asso- 
ciation up to 1841. 

This effort through the Convention 
appears to have had little effect, except 
to have excited feelings of estrangement 
Certainly, it neither caused the Conven- 
tion to become a General Association, nor 
brought in additional District Associations. 

We have seen that only five Associa- 
tions were represented in 1804. At the 



next session, held at Washington, June 
26th, 1805, the number was still less ; 
only three — Berkshire, Mountain, and 
Hampshire North— appeared. Berkshire 
was represented by Rev. Messrs. Ephraim 
Judson, 1 and Alvan Hyde;* Mountain 
by Theodore Hinsdale and William J. 
Ballantine ; * Hampshire North by Rufus 
Wells 4 and Enoch Hale. Of its proceed- 
ings neither records nor traditions exist. 
Only the same three Associations were 
represented the next year, 1806, at Hat- 
field. At that meeting a change was 
made in the rules ; such that the Secre- 
taryship was for a three years' term, and 
that the Secretary and the minister of the 
place of meeting, be ex officio members, 
their respective Associations retaining 
their right to appoint the two delegates 
allowed to each. This rule and this 
method of representation, has continued 
to the present time unchanged. Rev. 

1 »n*AiM Jcpsou, md of Elnathan and Rebecca 
JudiOD, was born in Woodbury, Ct., Dec. 5, 1737; 
grad. Yale, 1768; studied theology with Rev. Dr. 
Bellamy ; wu ordained In Chelsea, (Norwich) Ct., 
Oct. 8, 1771 ; was dismissed Dee. 15, 1778 , was Mttled 
In Taunton, Me., In 1780; resigned in 1789; was 
settled In 8h*ffle)d, in May, 1791, and died Feb. 23, 
1813. »• Ho waa an able, found, and faithful preach- 
er. His labors were very much b leased. A number 
of young men studied Divinity with him." A por- 
trait of him, with a full and Interesting account, Is 
in Emery's raluable "Ministry of Taunton." His 
brother, Adonlratn, was father to the mhwionary of 
that name. 

8 Altam Htdb, D.D., son of Joseph Hyde, was 
horn in Norwich, Ct., Feb. 2, 1768 ; grad. Dartmouth, 
1788 ; studied theology with Ker. Mr. (afterwards 
Dr ) Backus, at Somen* ; was ordained at Lee, Ms., 
June 6, 1792; married, April 1793, Lucy, daughter 
of BenJ Fessendan, of Sandwich ; D.D., Dartmouth, 
1812 ; died Dee. 4, 1883. During his ministry, 704 
persona united with the Church In, Lee. " Dr. Hyde 
belonged to the old school of New Kngland Theol- 
ogy. '» " Without calling »uy man master, he believed 
In the Westminster Catecbtem." " A model of plain, 
direct, common sense preaching." " 8olemp, grans, 
and correct." 

8 William 0. Ballaktisi was born in Westfietd, 
Ms.,; grad H. C, 1771 ; studied Divinity with Rev. 
Dr. Parsons, of Amherst ; was ordained Pastor of the 
Church In Weshlngton, Ms., June 15, 1771, and died 
Nov. 20, 1820. 

4 Rofot Wills was born In Deerfleld, Ms., in 
1764; s«ttled at Whately, Sept 25,1771, and died 
Nov. 8, 1884. " He was esteemed a useful minister." 
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Enoch Hale was re-appointed Secretary, 
which office he held to the great satisfac- 
tion of the body, until in 1824 he declined 
a reelection. 

In 1807, Jane 24, the General Associa- 
tion met at Windsor. Six Associations 
were present Berkshire sent Revs. Dr. 
Stephen West and Ebcnezer Fitch; 1 
Mountain, Theodore Hinsdale and James 
Briggs ; * Hampshire North, Josiah Spald- 
ing;* Hampshire Central, Rufus Wells 
and Joel Hayes ; * Worcester South, Sam- 
uel Austin; 6 Essex Middle, Samuel 

1 Ebkkkxib Fitch, D.D., ni at this time Presi- 
dent of William* College. Born In Norwich, Ct., 
Sept. 26, 1756, being eon of Jabes and Lydla (Hunt- 
ing too) Pitch ; grad. Yale, 1777 ; from 1780 to 17S8, 
Tutor In Tale College ; engaged to business In 1733, 
with Henry Daggett, of New Haven, which proved 
unsuccessful ; Tutor again, and Librarian from 1786 
to 1791 5 made a public profession of religion lo May 
1787 ; In Oct. 1791, entered on the duties of Precep- 
tor of an Academy at Williamstown, Ma., which in 
June 1793, became a College, of which he wae the 
first President ; resided May 1815. June 17, 1796, 
he had been " ordained to the work of the ministry," 
M by the Berkshire Association." In the autumn of 
1815, he became Factor of the Presbyterian Church 
in West Bloomflold, N. T. ; re*hrned Nov. 1827, and 
died March 21, 1883.— {See Sprague.) 

2 Jams Baioos was born in Newton, Mi., Jan. 18, 
1746; grad. Yale, 1775; ordained Pastor of the 
Church In Cummlogton, Ms., July 7, 1779, where ho 
had been preaching for fortral years preTious ; died 
Dee. 7, 1826. He " wae a very useful and respecta- 
ble minister." When he was settled, the town Toted 
to give him 200 acres of good land and £»30 (estimated 
by rye at 3s. 4d. a bushel,) for "settlement," and £50 
salary, to be increased by £5 a year till It reached 
£60, estimated by rye, as above ; by beef at 20d. a 
pound, and flax at 8d. a pound. 

3 JOSIAH Sfau>I30 was born In PUinfield, Ct., 
Jan. 10, 1761 ; grad. Yale, 1778 ; ordained at Ux- 
bridge, Sept. 11, 1782 ; dismissed Oct. 28, 1787 ; was 
iostalled In Washington, Aug. 1788 ; after dismiieion 
he was installed in Buckland in 1794, where he died, 
May 8, 1823. " He was a faithful preacher, and of 

much respect." 

4 Jokl Harts was born in 1764 ; was settled In 
South Hadley, Ms., Oct. 23, 1792, as colleague Pas- 
tor with Rev. John Woodbridge, and became sole 
Pastor the next year; died July 1827. » ; He was a 
man of kind feelings, and In the pulpit was remark- 
able for ' great plainness of speech. ' He was a firm 
believer in the doctrines of grace, and did not hesi- 
tate to preach them with boldness." 

6 Samuel Annul, D J>., one of the prime moTers 
In the formation of the General Association, was of 
Worcester; hs was born in New Haven, Ct., Oct. 7, 



Spring • and Isaac Braman ; : Enoch Hale, 
as Secretary, and Gordon Dorrance, , min- 
ister of the place, were also members. It 
will be seen that Essex Middle (now exist- 
ing as Essex North, 9 7 years old,) and Wor- 
cester South (now extinct,) were present 
for the first time. Rev. Dr. West was 
Moderator, and Rev. Samuel Austin, 
Scribe, the business of the Scribe being 
then, as now, to record the proceedings of 
the session and place them in the hands 
of the Secretary. The proceedings of 
that session were, in part, published in the 
Panoplist ; either in that form or in a 
separate pamphlet their publication has 
since been continued, and affords excel- 
lent data for recording its history, al- 
though not even the body itself has a com- 
plete set of its Minutes. In connection 
with this publication in the Panoplist, was 

1700 ; was in bis youth soldier in the army, as eub- 
stlrute for his father; commenced the study of law, 
but entered College, itnd grad. at Yale, 1788; com- 
menced his theological studies with Rev. Dr. Jona- 
than Edwards; was ordained in New Haven, (Vair- 
havon Society,) Not. 9, 1786 ; resigned three years 
afterwards ; was installed Sept. 29, 1790, over the 
1st Church In Worcester ; D.D. at WUUanu, 1807 ; in 
July 1815, President of the University of Vermont, 
where he remained about six years ; be was pastor 
of a Church In Newport, R. I., for four jean, but 
resigned It, and never again settled ; be died in the 
family of his nephew, Her. Samuel U. Riddel, then 
of Glastonbury, Ct , Dec. 4, 1830. " His piety wss 
habitual and ardent, deep and discriminating." 
"The topics on which he delighted most to dweU 
were the benevolenoe, the sovereignty, and (he Rlory 
of God ; the great system of redemption ; the char- 
acter of Christ, and bis sufferings, with their exteo- 
sire result on the universe, and especially In (he 
sanctincaUon and salvation of his chosen people."— 
(See Sprague'g Annals.) 

c Samuel Sracio, D.D., the venerated Pastor at 
Newburyport, so instrumental in the establishment 
of Andover Theological Seminary. Bora at North- 
bridge, Feb. 27, 1746; grad. College New Jersey, 
1771 ; ordained Aug. 6, 1777 ; died March 4, 1819. 

7 Isaac Dramas atlll survives, the sole remaining 
member of that session, and la still the pastor (now 
senior,) Of the Church in Georgetown, Ms., whw? ho 
was ordained June 7, 1797- He was born in Norton, 
July 6. 1770 ; grad. U. C, 17J4. 

8 Gordon Dorkakci was born In Sterling, Ct.,; 
grad. Dartmouth, 1786 ; studied theology with Rev. 
Dr. Levi Hart, of N. Preston, (now Grtswold) Ct. ; 
ordained Pastor of the Church in Windsor, Ms., July 
1, 1796; was dismissed July 15, 1834 ; and died In 
Attiea, N. Y., where he resided with his son. 
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issued a statement of the plan and object 
of the organization, from which quota- 
tions have already been made. 

In consequence either of the statement 
in the Panoplist, or of the writing of the 
Secretary to various Associations inviting 
their presence, we find that at the session 
in Worcester, on the last Wednesday in 
June, 1808, several new Associations were 
represented. In addition to Berksliire, 
Mountain, Hampshire Central, (the old 
Hampshire North under a new title,) 
Worcester South, and Westminster, Are 
find Hampshire North (a new body which 
took the name dropped by the old Hamp- 
shire North, and which is now Franklin,) 
and Haverhill', several gentlemen were 
al*o present who were invited to sit as 
honorary members, viz: Reverends Jo- 
seph Pope 1 and Zephaniah S. Moore 1 of 
Brookfield Association, Samuel Stearns 3 
and Joseph Chickering, of Andover As- 
sociation, and Samuel Worcester* of Sa- 
lem Ministerial Conference, a body in 

1 JoaxpH Pote ww born Id Brooklyn, Ct., In 1746 ; 
grad. H. C. 1770; «u settled In Spencer, Ms., Oct. 
2l). 1773, and eoutinned "a re* pre table and useful 
mloUter, until Not. 1818, when be was seized with a 
paralysis, after whkb be sarrived more than seven 
yean unable to perform any official dutlaa . »» He died 
March 8, 1896. 

a ZErn^iAu S. Moo««, D. D., afterward* Profes- 
sor of Language* in Dartmouth College, still later 
President of Williams College, and subsequently, 

of the Cbnrcb in Leicester, where be was orduined 

June 10, 1798. Born In Palmer, Me., Not. 20, 1770, 

3 Sawcei Stearic 8 was Minister of Bedford. Son 
of Rev. Jewish Stearns, of Rpping, N. H., be was 
born April 8, 1770 ; grad. H. C, 1794 ; studied The- 
ology trader the care of Rat. Jonathan French, of 
Andover,( whose daughter Abigail be married;) was 
ordained in Bradford, April 27, 1796, and continued 

bis death, Dee 2M834. Her. Dr. W. A. Stearns, 
President of Amherst College, is his son. 

Foremost in every good work. — the General Associa- 
tion were fortunate in obtaining his support. Born 
la Mollis, N. H , Not. 1, 1770; grad. Dartmouth, 1795 ; 
was ordained at Fitchburg, Ms., Sept. 27, 1797 ; was 
dismissed Sept. 8, 1802 ; was installed pastor of the 
Tabernacle Cbnrcb, Salem, April 20,1808; and died 
•t Brainnrd. Twnn., June 7, 1821. Fn 11 and interest- 
ing details of this good and eminent man arc pre- 
served In tb* 11* of Dr. Worcester, by hit son, Hot. 



which the Orthordox portion of the min- 
isters of that vicinity had the preponder- 
ance, but which never joined the General 
Association, and which disbanded when 
the opposite majority in the Salem Asso- 
ciation was reversed by gradual acces- 
sions. Rev. Joseph Lee presided at this 
session ; Rev. Alvan Hyde was Scribe, 
and Rev. Asahel Huntington' preached 
the public lecture, from Acta, ii : 42 : 
"And they continued steadfast in the 
Apostles' doctrine and fellowship, and in 
breaking of bread and prayer." Steps 
were taken to form a connection with the 
General Association of Connecticut, by 
sending Drs. Lyman and Austin as dele- 
gates to that body. Several Associations 
from the eastern part of the State hav- 
ing now been induced to come in, the ses- 
sion of 1809 was held at Newburyport, 
June 28, at the house of Rev. Dr. Spring, 
to which, other eastern Associations sent 
delegates simply to obtain information; 
these were Salem, Salem Ministerial Con- 
ference, and Cambridge ; the latter two 
never united with this body ; the former 
one did at the next session. Dr. Lyman 
was moderator, Leonard Woods, Scribe, 
and Dr. Austin preached the sermon. At 
this session two delegates appeared from 
Connecticut and articles of correspond- 
ence agreed upon, which are still in force, 
with the exception of that proviso which 
gave the delegates the right of voting in 
the body to which they were sent Rules 
were also adopted regulating the annual 
meeting of the Association. And it is a 
fact worthy of note, that while slight mod- 
i6cations have from time to time been 
made in the language or purport of the 
Rules, to put them in better working or- 
der, no changes have thus far been made 
affecting the purposes, plans, or general 

Samuel M. Worcester, D.D.; a work which is one of 

5 Asaukl llcNTiNOTO* was born in Franklin, Ct., 
March 17, 1761 ; grad. Dart. 1788 ; ordained In Tops- 
field, Ms., Nov. 12, 1789 ; died April 22, 1818. "A 
successful and useful ministry *' " Discriminating 
and falthfnl." KUsha Uuntington, M.D., of Lowell, 
and Asahel Huntington, Esq., of Salem, are sons. 
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characteristics of this body ; for substance, 
the existing rules are but the develope- 
ment of the plans made half a century 
ago. The next year, 1819, the Associa- 
tion met at Bradford, June 27. Hamp- 
shire South (afterwards Hampden and 
now the two Hampdens,) and Salem, 
(now Essex South,) appear for the first 
time. This meeting was also noted for 
two matters of importance; one, the 
change from the original article which 
had read that the doctrines of the Cate- 
chism 44 be considered as the basis of the 
union of our churches," to phraseology 
which dropped allusion to the churches 
and thus no longer appeared to represent 
or control what had no connection what- 
ever with the General Association, which 
being exclusively a clerical body and rep- 
resenting exclusively clerical bodies, had 
nothing to do with the churches; this 
however, did not pass without a good deal 
of debate, although approved by the dis- 
trict Associations. The second important 
event at this session was one which al- 
though somewhat transcending the de- 
clared purposes of the General Associa- 
tion, was yet a blessed one for the world, 
the organization of the American Board 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions. 

The record in relation to the latter 
matter reads thus: "Messrs. Adoniram 
Judson, Jr., Samuel Nott, Jr., Samuel 
J. Mills, and Samuel Newell, members 
of the Divinity College, [i. e., Andover 
Theological Seminary,] were introduced 
and presented a paper with their names 
subscribed, on the subject of a mission to 
the heathen. After hearing the young 
gentlemen, the business was committed to 
the Rev. Messrs. Spring, Worcester, and 
Hale ; who reported resolves for institut- 
ion a Board of Commissioners of Foreign 
Missions, to consist of nine members, all 
in the first instance to be chosen by the 
General Association, and afterwards an- 
nually, five of them by this body and four 
by the General Association of Connecti- 
cut 

" The Report was unanimously accept- 



ed. The General Association proceeded to 
institute a Board of Commissioners, and 
made choice of the following gentlemen as 
members : His Excellency, John Tread- 
well, Esq., Rev. Dr. Timothy Dwight, 
Gen. Jedediah Huntington, and Rev. 
Calvin Chapin, of Connecticut ; Rev. Dr. 
Joseph Lyman, Rev. Dr. Samuel Spring, 
Wm. Bartlett, Esq., Rev. Samuel Worces- 
ter, and Dea. Samuel H. Walley, of Mas- 
sachusetts. Measures were provided for 
calling the first meeting of the Board." 

So simple and unpretending is the 
record of the foundation of a Society 
whiah has done more to honor the Ameri- 
can name than any other instrumentality, 
and which is still more precious to Ameri- 
can Christians in that its hundreds of 
laborers are carrying the light of the Gos- 
pel of Christ to the darkened nations of 
the earth, in that it was the pioneer of 
American Missions, and in that it has not 
turned aside, for its life of near half a 
century, from the simple purpose of 
preaching the Gospel to a dying world. 

It is a matter of interest to know who 
were present at that session. They were 
Levi White 1 and Nathaniel Turner,* from 
Berkshire ; Bcnj. R. Woodbridge,' from 
Mountain ; John Emerson, 4 from Northern 

1 Lin Warn w&s born In Randolph, lit. ; was 
graduated a t Dartmouth, 1796; studied theology 
with Dr. Burton, of Thetford, Vt. ; was ordained 
or«r the Church In 8andUfleld, Ha., June 28, 1788; 
waa di«niis»ed March 7, 1832, and remoTed to Mich- 
lgan. 

2 Nathabim. Turmr wm born in Norfolk, Ct., 

in 1771; grad. Williams, 1798; studied theology . 
with Dr. Catlln ; was ordained o?er the Church in 
New Marlboro, Ma., July 10, 1799, and died M»y 26, 

1812. 

3 Ben j. R, Woodbridgi was born in South Han- 
ley, 1774; grad. Dartmouth, 1796 ; was ordained over 
the Church In Norwich, Ms., Oct. 17, 1799 ; resigned 
June 28, 1831, and returned to South lladley, mad 
died in 1814. 

4 Jojiv Kkirsos, son of Rev. Joseph Emerson, 
was born In Maiden, Nov. 20, 1745; grad. U. C, 
1764 ; was ordained at Conway, M«., Dec. 21, 1769. 
and died Jane 26, 1826. Mr. Emerson remarked, in 
later years, that when he went to preach in Conway, 
«* it was literally ' John preaching in the wilder- 
ness ;' " 650 persons were admitted to the Church 
during his pastorate, and 1,087 of his peoplo were 
burled ; he had compoied 3,500 sermons, and top- 
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Hampshire; Rufas Wells and Vinson 
Gould, 1 from Central Hampshire ; John 
Keep," from Southern Hampshire ; Tbos. 
Snell,* from Brook6eld ; Titus T. Bar- 
ton,* and Joseph GoftV from Worcester 
South ; Humphrey C. Perley • and Sam- 
uel Mead, 1 from Haverhill; Ebenezer 

toed 1,219 children. " He ni * faithful and eran- 
gelical preacher," and devotedly prayerful. 

1 Tmoi OociD was born in Sharon, C*., in 
1771; grad. William*, 1787 ; studied theology with 
Dr. Backus, of Somen ; wu Tutor in Williams Col- 
leg* from 1799 to 1901 ; ordained orer the Church in 
Southampton, Ml., Aug. 27, 1901 ; di*mi««d Jan. 6, 
1832 ; waa Installed flrtt paator of the Trinitarian 
Church in Rernard*ton, (a accession from the old 
Church,) Oct. 30, 1838; reaigned Dec. 21, 1836, and 
removed to Southampton, and died in 1841. 

2 Josh Kszr waa minister at Blandfnrd ; born la 
Loogmeadow, Mi., 1781; grad. YaU, 1802; studied 
theology with Her. Aaahel Hooker, of Goshen, Ct. ; 
wu ordained In 1805 ; he was afterward* nettled at 
Homer, N. T. ; was unbwqoently agent of Am. Edu- 
cation Society ; was settled as pastor of a Prcsbyte- 
Had Church in Cleveland, Ohio, May 1, 1835. 

8 Tnoxaa Shell, D. D., a uatWe of Cummlngton, 
irrad. Dartmouth, 1796; was ordained at North 
Brookfleld, June 27, 1798, where ho still remains, as 
the Tenerablr senior pastor. He wm the second Sec- 
retary of the Association, succeeding Ret. Enoch 
Hale in 1?24, and aerring for twenty-Are yean, when, 
in 1S50, he declined a re-election, and reccirod the 
thanks of the body tor hi* faithful service*. Ha re- 
ceived the degree of D.D. from Amherst College in 
1S2S. 

4 Trres T. Baktor was born in Gnnby, M*., in 
1786 ; grad. Dartmouth, 1790 ; ordained a* colleague 
over the Church In Tewkabury, Ma., Oct. 11, 1792; 
di«nisj>ed May 19, 1803 ; Installed at Fltcbburg, 
March 11, 1804 ; resigned Feb. 26, 1818 ; removed to 
Hilham. OTrrton Co., Tenn. ; preached occasionally ; 
remored. in the autumn of 1827, with the design of 
Battling In Jackson, III., bnt died very suddenly, on 
bis journey, Oct. 81, 1827, shortly after crossing the 
Ohio river. 

6 Joura Gerre was born In Bedford, N. H., In 
1787 ; grad. Dartmouth, 1791 ; was ordained over the 
Church in Millbuiy, Ms., Sept. 10, 1794, resigned 
Dee. 8, 1890 ; removed to Boston for some years, and 
then returned to Millhnry, and died in 1846. 

• HoarBan C. Paaixr waa born in Bojford, Ms., 
Dee. 24, 1761 ; grad. Dartmouth, 1791 ; ordained over 
the 1st Church in Methuen, Dee. 2, 1795 ; resigned 
May 24, 1815; waa installed over the 2d Church In 
Beverly, Deo. 2, 1818 ; resigned June 13, 1821 ; he 
dird in 1838. 

7 Sakcbx Mian was born In Rochester, Ms., Dee. 
IB, 1764; grad. Brown, 1788; studied theology with 
Ker. Kphraltn Judson, of Taunton ; ordained over 
the 2d Church in Danven,(now the Church in South 
Dan ren,) Jan. 8, 1794 ; resigned Jan. 1803 ; was in- 
stalled over the 2d Church in Ameebury, June 6, 



Dutch* and Thomas Holt, from Essex 
Middle; Manasseh Cutler* and Samuel 
Worcester from Salem; Salmon Cone 
and Evan Johns, from Connecticut; 
Enoch Hale, as Secretary, and Jonathan 
Allen, 10 minister of the Parish ; Rev. Sam- 
uel Spring, D.D., Dr. Pearson, " late Pro- 
fessor," and Rev. Messrs. Morrison and 
Dana, Presbyterians, were made honor- 
ary members. 

Of this number it is easy to perceive 
who were governing spirits. While the 
missionary purpose originated in other 
minds, the plan adopted by the General 
Association seems to have a clear parent- 
age. tt On the 25th of June, 1810,* says 
Dr. Worcester, M serious deliberation, at- 
tended with fervent prayer, was held at 
Andover, relative to the burning desire of 
three or four theological students there, to 
be employed as missionaries to the hea- 
then. The result was, to refer the mo- 
mentous question to the General Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts. The next day, 
Dr. Spring took a seat in my chaise, and 
rode with me to Bradford, where the Gen- 
eral Association was to convene. In the 
conversation on the way, the first idea, I 
believe, of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions was sug- 
gested ; — the form, the number of mem- 

1804, and died March 28, 1818, "at Cambridge, 
where he was a patient, afflicted with Insanity." 

8 Kskmkzek Dutch was born in Ipswich, Ms., In 
1761 ; grad. Brown, 1776 ; was ordained over the 2d 
Church In Bradford, (now Dr. Perry'* In Groveland,) 
Nov. 17, 1779, and died Aug. 4, 1813. 

9 Manasssh Cctlkr, L.L.D., was mlnUf er at Ham- 
ilton (then Ipswich Hamlet.) Born In Killlngly, Ot., 
May 28, 1742 ; grad Yale, 1765 ; waa admitted to the 
bar, but by and by determined to atudy theology ; 
was ordained at Hamilton, Sept. 11, 1771 ; was Chap- 
Lai a in the Revolutionary army through two cam- 
paigns ; was offered, by Washington, a commission 
a* Judge of the U. 8. Court ibr N. W. Territory, but 
declined ; was elected to Congress in 1800, and again 
In 1802; L.L.D , Yale, 1789; member of Acad, of 
Arte and Science*, of the Philosophical Society, Phil- 
adelphia, and of various other Literary societies. He 
died July 28, 1823.— (See Spngue's Annals.) 

10 Jowathak Aluh waa born in Braintrec, Ms., 
waa graduated at Harvard, 1774 ; studied theology 
with Rev. Kpbraim Judson, of Taunton ; waa or- 
dained over the 1st Church In Bradford, J una 8, 
1781 ; died March 6, 1827. 
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bens and the name, were proposed. On 
the 27th, the question came before the 
Association, and the report of the Com- 
mittee, which was adopted by that body, 
was the substance of the result of the con- 
versation in the chaise." (Life, II: 106.) 
Messrs. Spring, Worcester and Hale were 
the Committee alluded to. 

Doubtless the members of the body at 
that session hardly knew the importance 
of the step which was then taken, even 
for its members. Its tendency was to 
bring the General Association into notice 
as an active force for the promotion of re- 
ligion. Hitherto it had struggled for ex- 
istence. From this time it became more 
prominent The friends of orthodoxy 
recognized the men engaged in it, and 
soon came to rejjard it as a centre of 
union. One by one all the outside Asso- 
ciations which held orthodox views, came 
into union with it ; Union (now Norfolk) 
in 1811; Unity (now extinct) in 1816; 
Old Colony in 1820; Worcester North in 
1821 ; Andover (the former Wilmington,) 
Barnstable (now divided into Brewster 
and Vineyard Sound,) and Suffolk (now 
Suffolk North and Suffolk South,) in 
1823; Worcester Central in 1825; Har- 
mony in 1826; Taunton in 1827; Mid- 
dlesex Union in 1828 ; Middlesex South, 
and Pilgrim in 1830; Woburn in 1835; 
Mendon, after a long and stubborn refu- 
sal, in 1841; Hampshire East in 1842; 
Bridge water in 1850 ; and Salem in 1851; 
while there has gone out of it, Westmin- 
ster, now a Unitarian body under the 
name of Worcester West; and in 1858, 
Bridgewater and Pilgrim united in one 
to appear under the venerable name of 
Plymouth. The last of the old orthodox 
Associations to come in, was Mendon. It 
had refused in 1803, in 1804, and 1807; 
there the matter rested until 1841, when 
a vote of union was passed. The prin- 
ciple reason for this long delay was defer- 
ence to Dr. Emmons, whose sentiment 
was, " Associationism leads to Consocia- 
tionism ; Consociationism leads to Presby- 
terianism ; Presbyterianism leads to Epis- 



copacy; Episcopacy leads to Roman Ca- 
tholicism : and Roman Catholicism is an 
ultimate fact" 

The fuasi-ecclesiastical relations of the 
General Association with other bodies, 
were gradually perfected. In 1809, it 
entered into "correspondence," exchang- 
ing delegates with the General Associa- 
tions of Connecticut and New Hampshire ; 
in 1811, the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church, continuing the cor- 
respondence with both branches, after the 
disruption of that body, until 1856, wheu 
that with the Old School body was drop- 
ped by mutual consent; in 1812, the Gen- 
eral Convention of Vermont; in 1821, 
the Evangelical Consociation of Rhode 
Island; in 1835, the General Association 
of New York; in 1843, the General As- 
sociation of Michigan; in 1844, the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales; 
in 1845, the General Convention of Wis- 
consin, and the Congregational Union of 
Canada East (now Canada;) in 1846, 
the General Association of Iowa; in 
1849, the Association of Oregon, after- 
wards the General Association of Oregon 
and California, since 1856 divided into 
two General Associations; in 1855, the 
General Conference of Ohio; in 1857, 
the General Associations of Kansas and 
Minnesota; in 1858, the Congregational 
Association of Nebraska. 

In addition to the foregoing relations, 
there was broached, in 1818, a project to 
unite all the General Associations of 
New England by means of a "Committee 
of Union" into one general organization. 
This plan originated with the General 
Association of Connecticut. Drs. Wor- 
cester and Hyde, and Rev. Thomas Snell, 
were deputed by the General Association 
to meet delegates from the other bodies at 
Northampton, Oct 3, 1818 ; they reported 
the next year in favor of the plan, and 
that a " Committee of Union" meet an- 
nually on the 3d Wednesday of October. 
This report was adopted. The new or- 
ganization had its first session at the house 
of Rev. Abel Flint, D. D., Hartford; it 
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was composed of Dre. Flint and Lyman 
Beecher for Connecticut, and Dr. Hyde 
and Rev. Mr. Snell for Massachusetts ; it 
appeared that New Hampshire and Ver- 
mont declined the union, but the body 
proceeded to business; Dr. Hyde was 
chairman and Dr. Flint, Scribe ; Dr. 
Hyde preached ; a two days' session was 
held ; Dr. Beecher was appointed to 
preach at the session of the next year ; 
but in 1821, the " Committee of Union" 
recommended its own dissolution; the 
recommendation was adopted, and the 
project, soon generally forgotten, but 
which, had it succeeded would have 
essentially united all our Congregational 
Associations into one compact bcxly and 
changed our whole polity, came to an un- 
regretted end. 

So, also, did another ecclesiastical pro- 
ject expire in its birth, but not without 
crippling the General Association itself. 
It came up in the shape of appointing 
a committee, in 1814, to examine "into 
the history of" "an ancient document" 
found among tho papers of Cotton Math- 
er, which contains an 44 answer to the 
question, what further steps are to be ta- 
ken that councils may have due constitu- 
tion and efficacy ;" the Committee were 
alio to consider 44 the expediency of a re- 
commendation by this body of the plan 
of discipline there proposed." 44 Rev. Jed- 
ediah Morse, D.D., Rev. Samuel Austin, 
D.D n Rev. Leonard Woods, D.D., Rev. 
Samuel Worcester, D.D., Rev. Enoch 
Hale, Rev. Joseph Lyman, D.D., and the 
Rev. Timothy M. Cooley" were the Com- 
mittee ; thoy reported in an elaborate pa- 
per, in 1815, not recommending the pro- 
posals (which are the same as printed in 
Wise's Churches' Quarrel Espoused,) but 
proposing the establishment of Consocia- 
tions. The General Association, after full 
discussion ordered the reports to be print- 
ed for public information, and the subject 
to be called up at the next session. It 
was done ; and although the evils grow- 
ing out of the disjointed fellowship of the 
churches in that time of doctrinal tribula- 



tion had doubtless suggested the plan, 
yet in 1816, all this body dared to do 
was to say that 44 they believe that the 
Report accords in its general princi- 
ples, with the examples and precepts of 
the New Testament" and that they had 
no objection to the organization of the 
Consociations wherever the ministers and 
churches were inclined that way ; and 
even this qualified approbation lost sev- 
eral Associations and gave countenance 
to the assertions of those who looked upon 
that body as covertly intending a system 
of ecclesiastical jurisdiction. Of the for- 
midable powers sought to be conferred on 
Consociations, of the steadfastness with 
which the churches resisted the usurpa- 
tion, and of the cotemporary literature 
thereby brought out, (some of which is in 
the writer's possession,) a further account 
may be given at a future period. 

Another work of the General Associa- 
tion was the organization of the Domestic 
Missionary Society. This, organized in 
1818, was the result of the struggle of the 
evangelical churches for existence. The 
General Association organized that body, 
with a constitution providing that it be 
constituted of the General Association, and 
of other members by subscription or elec- 
tion,— the Moderator and Scribe of the 
latter to hold the same position in the 
former, and that its object be confined to 
Massachusetts Proper. 1 There was al- 
ready a Society, the 44 Massachusetts Mis- 
sionary Society," in existence ; but by its 
charter, it could disburse no funds in this 
State ; hence the necessity of a Society 
attending to waste places at home— a 
work which is now properly demanding 
still greater attention than it has receiv- 
ed. The new body and the old Society 
united (by legal permission,) in 1827, 
when it was agreed that the united organ- 
ization should be represented by two del- 
egates in the General Association. 

The meetings, temporary affaire, and 
preachers of the General Association at 
its various sessions, have been as follows : 
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The standing offices of the General As- 
sociation are, that of Secretary (including 
Treasure rship,) who preserves the records 
and documents; and Statistical Secretary, 
the latter having exclusive charge of the 
annual collection and publishing of the 
statistics of the churches; the term of 
office of each is three years. The Mode- 
rator, Scribe, and Assistant Scribe, are 
chosen only for one session. 

The standing offices have been filled 
as follows: 

Secbetauy. 
Enoch Hale, 1 Westhampton, 1804— 
1824. 

Thomas Shell, D. D., 1 North Brook- 
field, 1824—1850. 

Emerson Davis," D. D., Westfield, 
1850—1858. 

Alonzo H. Quint, Jamaica Plain, 
1858— 

Each of the past Secretaries left office 
by declining a re-election. 

Statistical Secretary. 
Alonzo H. Quint, Jamaica Plain, 
1856- 

It were useless to detail the transac- 
tions of the General Association year by 
year. It has met fifty-six times, in Chris- 
tian brotherhood, for the well-being of the 
Cause ; has had its sermons, its prayers, 
and its conferences, which have left their 
mark on the piety of the day. In addi- 
tion to these— the most valuable of its ex- 
ercises—and to its prominent operations 
already noticed, the General Association 

1 Enoch Hals, is noticed on page and Dr. 
Bbuxl, on page 47. 

'■i Emkrsom Davib, D. D. wwi born In Wart>, M* , 
July 15,1798 ; grad. Williams, 1821 ; studied theology 
with Dr. Oriffln, while perfuming the duties of Tutor 
in Williams College ; was licensed to preach by the 
Berkshire Association, Feb. 1824 ; was preceptor of 
Westfield Academy until Fob. 1886 ; was ordained 
pastor of the 1st church in Westfield, Jon* 1, 1836, 
which position ho StiU occupies ; received the degree 
of D.D., from Harvard College, in 1847. Dr. Darts was 
appointed a member of the Massachusetts Board of 
Education at its egtabllfthment In 1830, and went out 

reappointed in 1848 and served the full term of eight 
yean He has been ooo or the Trustees of Williams 
Collage, since 1833. 



has vigorously and perseveringly 44 re- 
solved " on the main moral questions of 
current interest : 

On African Education, in 1824 and 
'31 ; on the A. B. C. F. M., in its com- 
mencement, and repeatedly afterwards; 
on Bible distribution, in 1829, 'SO, '82 '34, 
'40, '42, and '47 ; on Biblical knowledge 
and Sabbath School interests, in 181 7, '19, 
'24, '27, '30, '31, '84, '37, '42, '44, '45, and 
'51; on Charity (religious,) in 1821, '51, 
'52 and '56 ; on Colonization (African,) 
1819, '24, '29, '30, '32, '36, and '47; on 
Common Schools, in 1849 ; on Education 
Societies, in 1833, '35, and '51 ; on Home 
Missions, in 1829, '32, '83, '37, '39, '55, 
'57, and '58 ; on Infant Baptism, in 1853, 
'55, and '57 ; on Itinerant Evangelists, in 
1836; Ministerial Charges, in 1852 and 
'53 ; on Moral Reform in 1833 ; on Na- 
tional Congregational Convention in 1852 ; 
on Peace in 1835, '36, '42, '46, '47, and 
•58; on Popery, in 1834 and '42; on 
Psalmody, in 1820, '45, '46, '56, and '57 ; 
on the Sabbath, in 1815-'17, '24, '25, '28, 
'30, '81, '38, '39, '41-'48, '48, and '53 ; on 
the Seamen's Cause, in 1881, '32, and 
'87 ; on Slavery, in 1834, '37, and in 
every year from 1841 to 1858> excepting 
1844 and 1852 ; on Temperance, in 1813, 
'27, '30— '33, '84, '35, '41, '42, '47, '52, '57, 
and '58 ; on Tobacco, in 1833 ; on Tract 
operations, in 1816, '34, '36 and '58 ; on 
Western Education, in 1831, '85, '45, and 
'58. It commended Amherst College in 
1 842 ; Granville Female Seminary in 
1836, and Mt. Holyoke in 1885 ; Williams 
College in 1842; the Boston Recorder in 
1834 ; the Christian Alliance in 1845 and 
'48 ; the Congregational Library Associa- 
tion in 1853, '54, and '57 ; the Hartford 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum in 1818; the 
Doctrinal Book and Tract Society (now 
Congregational Board of Publication,) in 
1851 and '58; the Foreign Evangelical 
Society in 1838, '39, '43, '44, '47 and 
'48 ; a Southern Theological Seminary ; 
Wilbur's New Testament in 1824; and 
has attended to the wants of Ireland 
(1848,) the Jews, (1846,) Nebraska 
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(1864,) and Kansas (1855.) If, how- 
ever, any one wishes to trace these vari- 
rious resolutions, he will encounter the 
obstacle arising from the fact that the 
earliest records exist only in a com- 
pilation made in 1816, and that no com- 
plete set of the annual publications of this 
body is known to exist 

Statistics have also been prominent in 
the action of the General Association. 
The first published bear date of 1819, 
though signs of their appearance had been 
threatening for several years. They have 
been continued since, forlorn in their ap- 
pearance, deceptive in their statements, 
and accompanied by melancholy com- 
plaints, until, in 1856, a new system was 
inaugurated, a statistical office established, 
and entire success accomplished. 

As now constituted, the General Asso- 
ciation meets on the 4th Tuesday of June 



annually, in each Association in turn ; it 
is an exclusively clerical body, composed 
of two delegates from each of twenty- 
seven district Associations, the Secretary, 
the Statistical Secretary, the clergyman 
of the place of meeting, and two dele- 
gates from the Massachusetts Home Mis- 
sionary Society ; in addition, the preach- 
ers of the two sermons, the chairmen of 
all Committees attending to report, the 
delegates from corresponding bodies, and 
the delegates of the preceding year to 
corresponding bodies, are admitted as 
honorary members. The services include 
a sermon on Home Missions, another 
called the Associational, a service for the 
benefit of the people of the place, a dis- 
cussion on questions previously published, 
salutations of delegates, reports from its 
own delegates, the Lord's Supper, necessa- 
ry business; and cover parts of three days. 



A LESSON FROM THE PAST : 

EAELY METHODS OF CHURCH-EXTENSION. 

BY REV. J. 8. CLARK. 

Whether we regard this nation of Society have doubled during the last 

ours by itself, as destined soon to have on twenty-five years, and the funds expend- 

its soil a hundred million souls in a course ed for their support have trebled, (the 

of training for eternity, or whether we same is also true of other Boards,) there 

look at the influence which these are des- probably were never so many unanswered 

tincd to exert on the thousand millions calls for home missionary help as at the 

who people the globe, we can hardly ex- present moment The tide of immigra- 

aggerate the importance of its thorough and tion from the old world to the new, which 

vpcedy evangelixation. Nor can we doubt at the opening of this century brought 

that the responsibility of its accomplish seven thousand foreigners to our shores 

meat is devolved mainly on such agents per annum, now brings half a million, 

and agencies as may here be found. This The dispersion of our native population 

is so well understood that no body on into void wastes is adding to the field of 

earth, but the Pope, will ever think of Home Missions a breadth of destitution 

supplying our "lack of service** in this equal to about one n«w State a year, 

department. And still more startling is the increasing 

And yet there is confessedly a lack of demand for help that just now comes from 

service. The supply is disproportioned all parts of New England, where it was 

to the demand ; and this disproportion, fondly hoped that the necessity for such 

instead of lessening, is every day increas- helps was growing less and would soon 

ing. Notwithstanding the laborers sent cease altogether. These tokens and tes- 

forth by the American Home Missionary timonies challenge our proibundest at- 
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tendon. And they are receiving it 
Thoughtful minds are everywhere asking, 
What shall be done ? Earnest and en- 
terprising men are suggesting theories 
with a view to meet these seen and felt 
necessities. Conventions and Associa- 
tions of ministers, and Conferences of 
churches arc appointing Committees, and 
passing resolutions, and proposing meas- 
ures with reference to the same subject 
These indications of a wide-spread want, 
are also the signs of coming relief. 
Such endeavors, so combined, can hardly 
fail of bringing some good result, if pur- 
sued with discretion, and in the light 
which experience has shed on the sub- 
ject 

Without meaning to divert attention, 
for a single moment, from our present 
eleemosynary system of Home Missions, 
but rather with the hope of increasing its 
efficiency, by restoring certain elements 
of power which appear to have dropped 
out it is proposed, in this article, to set 
forth the early methods of Church Exten- 
sion in New England, and the success 
which attended them. 

The first idea of their vocation as 
Church-extensionists, or propagators of 
Christianity, seems to have dawned upon 
John Robinson and his flock, in Holland, 
and is recorded thus among their reasons 
for removing to America :— " Fifthly, and 
lastly, and which was not the least, a great 
hope and inward zeal they had of laying 
some good foundation, or at least to make 
some way thereunto for the propagating 
and advancement of the Gospel of the 
kingdom of Christ; yea, although they 
should be but as stepping-stones unto oth- 
ers for the performance of so great a 
work." (Morton's Mern^ ed. 1855, p. 12.) 
Previously to this epoch in their pilgrim- 
age, their own preservation, as a witness- 
ing Church, was all that they had aimed 
at, or even dared to hope for. 

The first form which this new idea took 
in its practical development on these 
shores, was the colonization of churches — 
dismissing members from one particular 



communion to constitute another, in some 
new settlement, too far off to permit their 
habitual attendance at the old place of 
worship. The sacrifice to which both 
parties often submitted, can hardly be ap- 
preciated in our day. That faithful 
chronicler of the Plymouth Church, Na- 
thaniel Morton, in recording its third 
depletion by this process, sorrowfully 
adds : " Thus was this poor Church like 
an ancient mother, grown old and for- 
saken of her children, (though not in their 
affections yet,) in regard to their bodily 
presence and personal helpfulness. Thus 
she that had made many rich, became 
herself poor." (Plym. Church Rec.) Still 
heavier were the burdens which fell on 
those who withdrew. Cases are reported 
of meeting-houses, built in some of these 
first settled towns, when the entire popu- 
lation could sit together on the sills at 
" the raising ; " and of parishes support* 
ing two ministers on a valuation of prop- 
erty which would now be deemed inade- 
quate to support one without missionary 
aid. Instead of certifying their need of 
such aid, as in similar cases would be the 
first thing done in our day, it behooved 
these withdrawing members to show that 
they could support the Gospel themselves, 
and were ready to do it ; for the Fathers 
of the Commonwealth had no idea of per- 
mitting a plantation to grow up under 
their jurisdiction, without 44 an able ortho- 
dox ministry ; " as also the planters them- 
selves had no wish to attempt any such 
thing. The proprietorship of all the early 
towns was granted, and the grant accept- 
ed, on condition that " such a company 
might be received as should maintain the 
public worship of God among them." It 
was this requisition which determined the 
territorial size of the town. It must be 
large enough to sustain a population ade- 
quate to support a minister, and not too 
large for them all to meet in one place of 
worship on the Sabbath — an historical 
fact by the way, explaining the origin of 
these " little republics," as they have been 
called, which cover the entire face of New 
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England, and are not found out of it 
They sprung from the piety and ecclesi- 
astical polity of our Congregational Fath- 
ers. The Church gave birth and shape 
and size to the town. 

Stimulated by this two-fold impulse of 
an inward religious zeal, and a spirit of 
Fecular enterprise, (for the Puritans were 
by no means regardless of " the life that 
now is," when viewed as a perquisite of 
u godliness,") that first generation wrought 
prodigious achievements in Church Ex- 
tension. The four or five original church- 
es that were planted within the Plymouth 
and Massachusetts colonies, had multi- 
plied, in the course of thirty years from 
the arrival of the Mayflower, to forty-two, 
and were actually supporting filly-five 
settled ministers. Have any people, since 
apostolic times, afforded a better illustration 
of deep poverty, abounding unto the riches 
of their liberality? Actuated by the 
same spirit, how soon would their descend- 
ants evangelize the new settlements of the 
West, and reclaim the old wastes of the 
East, by merely supplying their own re- 
ligious wants, and providing for their 
children's ! It is not pretended that the 
hand of charity could be withdrawn 
from the work of Church Extension. The 
present system of Home Missions will con- 
tinue to be a necessity — a growing neces- 
sity — perhaps till the millenium ; but when 
the demand for missionary labor is already 
so far beyond the possibility of an adequate 
supply ; when charity is ready to faint 
under the task imposed upon her ; may 
it not be well to inquire whether this 
early, and, for many years, only method 
of propagating the gospel among us, and 
which was found so effectual, cannot be 
made moro available than it now is? 
whether the colonization of churches, 
East and West, but especially in the older 
and better supplied portions of the land, 
cannot be accomplished with less reliance 
on foreign aid than we now see ? For, if 
it can, then there is a proportional amount 
of Home Missionary funds reserved for 
propagating the Gospel in places where 



its self-propagation and self-support are 
impossible ; and, what is a still greater 
gain, the churches themselves, thus rising 
by their own exertion, are made better 
thereby— more robust— more like those 
primitive churches on these shores, which 
for earnest piety and Christian enterprise 
will ever be regarded as models. It was 
not so much through charity, as through 
stern self-denial, that they were trained 
and toughened for the work which God 
gave them to do. 

Another type of Church Extension was 
developed among the Congregationalists 
of New England during the second gen- 
eration. Cases were beginning to occur 
like those which now constitute the chief 
business of Home Missions, where the 
ministry of the Word was evidently need- 
ed in some new settlement, before the 
resident members were able, by any 
efforts of their own, to support a minister. 
To meet this demand, without calling on 
the Missionary Society— the only and ever 
present resort now, but an impossibility 
then— "branch" churches (so named,) 
were formed ; that is, a small number of 
famlies, living six, or eight, or twelve miles 
from the sanctuary, were permitted to ex- 
pend their proportion of the parish tax to 
support preaching among themselves, for 
three or six months of the year — still 
holding their ecclesiastical relation to the 
old home, and returning there on com- 
munion Sabbaths, and continuing to wor- 
ship there after exhausting their own 
scanty means. This plan had a two-fold 
aspect It looked to the well-being both 
of the mother Church and the young 
daughter. It guarded against a too sud- 
den depletion on the one hand, and a too 
heavy burden on the other. It avoided 
the indiscretion so often seen in later 
times, of splitting one strong Church into 
two feeble ones ; while, at the same time, 
it afforded a fit opportunity for the " strong 
to bear the infirmities of the weak," till 
both were prepared for a full and friend- 
ly separation. It may be regarded as 
the first mode of conducting Domestic 
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Missions in New England ; and no subse- 
quent improvements in the system can 
atone for the loss occasioned by the almost 
universal neglect into "which it has fallen. 
A return to this old path, where circum- 
stances will permit, would relieve the 
Home Missionary Society of large outlays 
in the older portions of the field, which, 
for whatever cause, are becoming larger 
than heretofore. It would save the 
" branch " Church from contracting the 
feeling of dependence and pauperism, 
which, unless grace prevent, is almost sure 
to become a habit under the usual elee- 
mosynary treatment, oftentimes sadly en- 
feebling its moral powers long after its 
ability in all other respects has been at- 
tested. And how much of ecclesiastical 
rancor, so often engendered by an unfra- 
ternal way of colonizing churches, would 
be avoided ! Among all the experiments 
made in this way of Church Exten- 
sion, of which a score can be readily 
called to mind, 1 not one quarrel, or even a 
breach of friendship between the mother 
and the daughter, is remembered. A 
process so gradual and quiet, and withal 
so accordant with the laws of nature, 
could hardly be forced to a violent issue. 
It is much to be wished that those over- 
grown churches in our large towns, whose 
spiritual life would course quicker in every 
vein— whose youth would be " renewed 
like the eagle's" — by such depletion, and 
whose wisest members, it may be, are re- 
strained from proposing it, mainly through 
fear of stirring up strife, would ponder this 
view of the subject, and see if it be not a 
practicable one. And there are other 
churches, not so large, which yet have 
members living in some remote village or 
section of the town, where another place 
of worship ought to be opened, and will 
be, before long, and a separate Church 
gathered. In the modern way of meeting 
such exigencies, if one-third of the popu- 
lation in that village or section of the town 

1 The present lit churchet in Beverly, Manches- 
ter, Dutch, Billeriea, Plympton, Middleboro', are 
among the cumber that formed. 
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happen to be Baptists, or Methodists, and 
the other two-thirds are of the Orthodox 
Congregational order, the chances are 
altogether in favor of a Baptist or a Meth- 
odist organization, with a meeting-house 
and minister to match. But if the Con- 
gregationalists so far outnumber all others 
that nobody else has the heart or the face 
to occupy the ground by opening a place 
of separate worship, a movement at length 
originates among themselves ; not in the 
old Church and Society, however, but 
outside of them — perhaps in opposition to 
them— and the Home Missionary Society 
must expend some $200 a year, for five or 
ten years, in bringing up a feeble Church, 
which would just as well, and in a shorter 
time, have come up of itself, under the de- 
lightful and lasting obligations of gratitude 
to the mother Church, if the Pastor and his 
people had gone to work in the way that 
their Fathers would have done a hundred 
years ago. 

The next form of church-extension 
adopted by the fathers of New-England 
cannot be so cordially commended to the 
imitation of their descendants now, though 
as that time and in their condition it was 
a most important and praiseworthy de- 
velopement of Christian principle, which 
cannot be too fondly cherished. The rav- 
ages of French and Indian wars, where- 
in plantations were laid waste, villages 
burned, and their population slaughtered 
or dispersed, broke up the churches also 
at many of these points of attack. In 
several instances the ministers themselves 
were either massacred or taken captive. 
To repair and repeople these desolations 
was a slow and sorrowful process. The 
dismal recollections of a burning home, 
a murdered parent, a child carried 
into captivity among savages, were not 
suited to hasten the return of the former 
occupants. And then those forsaken 
ways of Zion, her solemn feasts suspend- 
ed, the voice of her watchmen silenced 
on her walls — there was a strong repcl- 
lancy in all this, which it needed some 
countervailing encouragement to with- 
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stand. It became a matter of necessity 
for the General Court to extend a help- 
ing band in the reestablishment of public 
worship, or else to expunge the statute 
requiring it Persuaded as those Puritan 
magistrates were, that " godliness hath 
promise of the life that now is," and that 
the ministry of the word is essential to 
the growth of godliness in any community, 
they found no difficulty in appropriating 
from the public treasury the means of 
sustaining that ministry in these disabled 
parishes. Nor were they justly chargeable 
with a perversion of their civil functions 
to a purely religious use. They were 
consulting the interests of the Common- 
wealth, as they honestly understood them. 
* The gospel has evidently been the mak- 
ing of our towns,' they said; and this 
was their way of repairing the desolations 
that had swept over them. Among the 
old papers still preserved in the State 
House of Massachusetts, are to be found 
not less than fifty formal applications from 
feeble parishes, presented to the Legisla- 
ture between the years 1693 and 1711, 
and a record of as many appropriations 
from the public treasury — amounting in 
all to about £1,000— for their relief. 
These cases of necessity were mostly, but 
not wholly, the result of Indian depreda- 
tions; and this way of meeting them, 
whatever objections may lie against its 
practical application in our day, shows 
how appalling to the guardians of the 
Commonwealth, at that time, were such 
moral destitutions as have since called 
into being the agency of Home Missions. 

Another calamity which befel the 
churches soon after passing these " perils 
among the heathen," developed still 
another method of relief, from which a 
lesson may be learned. Many intima- 
tions have come down to us through old 
pamphlets, Church records, and traditions, 
leaving no room to doubt that the insti- 
tutions of religion were really endangered 
during the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century, through sheer eovetousness — the 
natural outgrowth of spiritual declension. 



When we see the aged Increase Mather 
going down to the grave, in 1723, under a 
sorrowful premonition that " the glory is 
departing from New-England," and his 
son, Dr. Cotton Mather, following him a 
few years later, in equal heaviness, 44 lest 
our glorious Lord come quickly, in various 
ways, to remove his golden candlesticks 
from a place which has been in a more 
than ordinary measure illumined with 
them," we may be sure that a malady worse 
than French or Indian wars, was wasting 
the churches. Nor are we left in doubt aa 
to its character and origin. With no per. 
ceptible loss of Orthodoxy in their creeds, 
they were losing their spiritual life, and 
with it their interest in those means of 
grace on which that life depends. The 
support of the ministry had become a 
burden, which, as it could not be entirely 
thrown ofF, they sought, under various 
pretexts, to lighten. A depreciated cur- 
rency enabled them to do this without 
violating their civil contract ; for the nom- 
inal salary, paid in full, would go but half 
as far as it originally went in sup- 
porting a family. Consequently min- 
isters were quitting their vocation for 
lack of a living ; or, what in the 
end proved still worse for their flocks, 
were supplying their pulpits on the Sab- 
bath, and the farm or workshop during the 
week. Vacancies were becoming more 
numerous and of longer continuance. 
Had there been a Home Missionary So- 
ciety at that time, applications for aid in 
making up inadequate salaries would 
have greatly increased, on the plea of 
" hard times," — as though when times arc 
really hard, it were not proportionally 
hard to raise Home Missionary funds. But 
no help of this sort could be had, as no 
such Society existed. What could be 
done f we ask with emphasis— for, viewed 
from our stand-point and its surroundings, 
there is not a more perplexing question 
connected with Home Missions. The 
thing that was done — and effectually 
done too— is not blazoned on the pages 
of history ; nor is it committed to Church 
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records with very definite details. Never- 
theless, several old pamphlets relating to 
the subject have come down to us, one of 
which, published anonymously in 1725, 
and found among the collections of the 
Congregational Library Association, gives 
a sufficient answer to our question. It 
was evidently written by a clergyman, 
and, as appears from its preface, at the 
request of a magistrate. His object is to 
" lay open and set home" the people's du- 
ty to support their ministers. And this 
he does in a way which reminds one of 
" the power of Ellas," when dealing with 
the sins of Israel, — though he frankly con- 
fesses at the start, that he " don't expect 
to convince all who have low and con- 
temptible thoughts of God's word and 
ministers, or such as are eat up with cov- 
etousness." Statistics are produced to 
verify his estimate of the cost of living— 
letting us into some curious secrets 
about ministerial house-keeping; histori- 
cal facts are quoted to show with what 
penalties God is wont to visit the " sin of 
sacrilege" — for such he charges upon all 
who rob God's ministers of an adequate 
support; instances are cited of parochial 
generosity, and what has como of it; 
logic, hot and terrible and resistless as 
lightning, is hurled forth at " the crying 
sin." Viewing this document as a speci- 
men of the treatment then administered 
to churches, which in one sentence are 
described as " perishing without vision," 
and in the next as 44 eat up with covet- 
ousness,"and knowing, as we do from 
other sources of information, the curative 
effects it produced, may we not conclude 
that there are other means beside money, 
to be used in carrying on the work of 
Home Missions — moral means of immense 
power, which pastors and laymen, if not 
without money, yet over and above all 
that money can accomplish, may employ 
with happiest effect. At any rate we 
may take courage, from this chapter in 
our early history, to try the experiment in 
cases where money cannot be had, or 
where it has hitherto been employed to 



little or no purpose. Ruinous beyond re- 
demption would have been the state of 
a large proportion of our Congregational 
churches at that time, if nothing but 
missionary appropriations could have 
saved the perishing — as some of us, per- 
haps, have been too ready to believe in 
regard to similar cases now. 

Nearly allied to Church-extension, if not 
an integral part of it, is Church-erection, 
or the building of meeting-houses, which 
was also accomplished by our fathers in a 
way suggestive of at least one useful les- 
son. It is truly refreshing to see how sel- 
dom the first hundred and fifty years of 
our ecclesiastical history shows any trace 
of a meeting house debt Almost always 
the building was paid for before it was 
dedicated. Those Puritan fathers appear 
to have had a horror of the idea of wor- 
shipping God in a mortgaged meeting- 
house — perhaps for the same pious reason 
that made David unwilling to offer burnt- 
offerings unto the Lord, of that which had 
cost him nothing. The way they took to 
keep out of debt was a very simple one. 
It was merely to provide such a house as 
they could pay for at the time, and build 
a better when they were able. Usually 
the first place of worship in the town was 
either, a small and cheap structure, cor- 
responding with the rude cabins of the first 
settlers, to be replaced before long by a 
larger one ; or else the frame of a building 
sufficiently large for their future wants was 
raised and covered in at the outset, within 
which the congregation worshipped for a 
season, sitting on rough slab benches, 
and hearing the gospel from a rude 
board pulpit This was as far as the first 
appropriation of funds would go. Anoth- 
er assessment brought about the glazing. 
In due time, but no faster than the funds 
could be afforded, the plastering was ac- 
complished, the pews constructed, and the 
pulpit put in its lofty place, with that 
magnificent sounding-board hung over 
the minister's head,— to the terror of weak 
nerves and to the never-tiring gaze of 
children. Thus was the Sanctuary fin- 
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ished and paid for; and thus did the 
builders bequeath to their children's child- 
ren an enduring, oak-framed house of 
worship, suggestive of filial obligations 
and gratitude, instead of bequeathing a 
burdensome debt, as we are now accus- 
tomed to do with our new meeting-houses, 
which, if it do not ultimately crush the 
society, becomes a lasting memorial of im- 
providence and injustice. The plea so 
often and so effectually urged in this fast 



age, that the interests of a religious society 
will be promoted by putting up a larger 
or finer Church, by several thousands 
of dollars, than the members can afford 
just now, would have had no weight in 
those early times. To the unsophisticated 
minds of our fathers the idea of inducing 
new members to join the society by con- 
tracting debts for them to pay, would 
have seemed strange — perhaps ridiculous, 
if they ever allowed themselves to laugh ! 



THE AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 

BT BBV. B. W. OILMAN, BANOOR, MB. 

Thb primitive simplicity of Congrega- gradual change within a few years, and 
uonalism leaves the way open for the the feeling has become more decided, 
members of its churches to employ, with that, without modifying at all the princi- 
perfect freedom, such instrumentalities as pie of voluntary societies, there is need 
they prefer, in furtherance of the work of of doing something more than has been 
Christ. The theory which makes the local done, for the diffusion of distinctively Con- 
assembly of believers an integral part of gregational principles, and the encourage- 
a visible national body, whose special ment of those who adopt them, 
functions are far different from those of This conviction has led to several im- 
the apostolic churches, has been discarded portant measures, among which maybe 
by Congregation ulists; and such depart- mentioned, the Albany Convention of 
ments of labor as are outside the paro- 1852, the fund for building Church edifi- 
chial sphere of a particular Church have ces, the Congregational Library Associa- 
usually been left to the care of voluntary tion, and the American Congregational 
societies, which from their dependence Union. 

for existence and support upon the sym- The Convention at Albany did much 

patby and confidence of the churches, to develope and concentrate the interest 

have probably been more fully conformed of the churches, both East and West, in 

to the wishes of their supporters, than efforts to promote the kingdom of Christ 

they would have been under a more com- and the welfare of men through the Con- 

plex organization. gregational polity ; and the great practi- 

These are the instrumentalities which cal measure recommended by it, called 

the members of local churches employ forth an enthusiastic response. It was prc- 

for the dissemination of religious truth, posed to raise the sum of fifty thousand 

for the maintenance of missionaries, and dollars for the erection of Congregational 

for beneficence of every kind, in remote Church-edifices at the West, by a simul- 

places. taneous contribution upon the first Sab- 

Though under this system of things the bath of January, 1863 ; it being under- 
Congregational spirit has tended to coop- stood, at the outset, that one fifth part of 
erative rather than separate denomina- that amount was provided for by the- gen- 
tional action, and has given birth to but erous offering which accompanied the first 
few societies under exclusive control of suggestion of this measure in the Conven- 
Congregationalists ; there has been a tion. In accordance with this plan, not 
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fifty thousand only, but upwards of sixty 
thousand dollars were collected and dis- 
bursed, with hardly any deduction for ex- 
penses ; and the results have fully shown 
the wisdom of assisting young and feeble 
churches to erect houses of worship, on 
condition of their being completed with- 
out the encumbrance of a debt. 

Before the Committee to which the 
oversight of this work was entrusted by 
the Albany Convention, had completed 
their labors, the time seemed to have 
come for some organization more perma- 
nent than a committee, that might more 
efficiently devise and execute measures 
adapted to promote the welfare of the 
churches of the land. And thus, almost 
contemporaneously, and with perfect har- 
mony and sympathy, the Congregational 
Union was formed, and the Library 
Association re-organized, the one in 
New York, and the other in Boston; 'in 
May 1853. 

The Constitution of the 1 Union' defines 
its objects in the following words : 

" The particular business and objects of 
this Society shall be, to collect, preserve, 
and publish authentic information concern- 
ing the history, condition and continual 
progress of the Congregational churches in 
all parts of this country, with their affil- 
iated institutions, and with their relations 
to kindred churches and institutions in 
other countries : 

*' To promote, — by tracts and books, by 
devising and recommending to the public, 
plans of cooperation in building meeting- 
houses and parsonages, and in providing 
parochial and pastoral libraries and in 
other methods, — tho progress and well- 
working of the Congregational Church 
polity : 

To afford increased facilities for mutual 
acquaintance and friendly intercourse and 
helpfulness, among ministers and churches 
of the Congregational order : 

• • And, in general, to do whatever a volun- 
tary association of individuals may do— in 
Christian discretion, and without invading 
the appropriate field of any existing insti- 
tution, — for the promotion of evangelical 
knowledge and piety in connection with 



Congregational principles of Church gov- 
ernment." 

One object which the 1 Union' has aimed 
to accomplish in accordance with this con- 
stitution, and thus far with gratifying suc- 
cess, is the awakening of a new interest 
in the proceedings of the Anniversary 
week in New York. For this end provis- 
ion has been made in successive years for 
a social gathering, in which the members 
of the * Union' from all parts of the coun- 
try might meet and enjoy the fresh enter- 
change of friendly feeling, and also for 
public addresses carefully prepared and 
fitted to instruct as well as to interest tho 
audiences assembled to hear them. The 
addresses thus made and published, form 
a valuable contribution to the religious 
literature of the denomination. As a 
matter of history, we give the names of 
those who have rendered this service in 
successive years. 

In 1854, three addresses were delivered, 
and subsequently published in a single 
octavo volume. Rev. Prof. Park spoke 
on "The fitness of tho Church to the 
constitution of renewed men ;" Rev. T. M. 
Post, of St Louis, on " The Mission of 
Congregationalism at the West;" and 
Rev. Dr. Bacon, on M The validity of 
New England Ordinations." 

In 1855, Rev. Dr. Stearns, of Amherst 
College, delivered a discourse before the 
4 Union' on " The Nature and Principles of 
Congregationalism;" and the Rev. Dr. 
Sturtevant of Illinois College, an ad- 
dress on " The Anti-Sectarian Tendency 
of Congregational Church Polity." 

In 1856, the attention of the audience 
assembled was chiefly occupied with the- 
subject of building houses of worship 
at the West and especially in Kansas ; 
on which topic addresses were made 
by Rev. W. L Budington, D.D., Rer. 
James Drummond, Rev. J. H. Towne, 
Rev. Richard Knight, and Rev. H. W. 
Beecher. 

In 1857, the address before the * Union' 
was delivered by the Rev. Dr. Shepard, 
of Bangor Theological Seminary, on 
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** The Congregational Pulpit ; " and in far as the facts can be ascertained bj the 

1858, by Rev. H. D. Kitchell of Detroit, compiler. 

on 44 Congregationalism and Presbyterian- Beside these measures, the * Union' has 

ism compared and contrasted, in their kept in view other objects of practical 

working and results." benevolence, which are suggested in its 

The attractions thus presented have had constitution. It has done something 

their effect upon the attendance at the anni- towards furnishing pastoral or parish Li- 

Tersaries in New York, and the address braries, as its means allowed,— not by 

and the collation of the Congregational publishing new works, but by grants of 

Union are now looked upon as essential books or money, on certain wise and just 

parts in the programme of the week. conditions. It is still engaged in provid- 

The publication of " The American ing for the necessities of feeble churches 
Congregational Year Book" by the 4 Union' throughout the land, for whose existence 
has been of great service. The Minutes some inexpensive house of worship seems 
of the various General Associations, in- indispensable. The multiplication of such 
complete at the best, had, previously to churches in distant localities, and even in 
1854, been the only means by which the some parts of New England, and the pros- 
numbers and strength of the Congrega- pect of good to be accomplished by ren- 
tional denomination could be proximately dering them assistance, will not allow this 
ascertained ; and those Minutes had but a Society to retire from the work which it 
limited local circulation. In the Year has undertaken, and in which it is a most 
Book for 1854, prepared with great care useful and important auxiliary of the 
and expense by the Rev. T. Atkinson, Home Missionary Society, 
then Secretary of the * Union,' an attempt The resources of the 4 Union' from year 
was made, for the first time, we believe, to year have been limited, and indeed 
since Congregationalism crossed the Hud- its work may be considered as, thus far, 
son, to collect and publish in one volume, only preparatory to a more enlarged and 
complete lists of the Congregational min- comprehensive service. For some time 
isters and churches in the United States, the burden rested almost entirely upon a 
Successive years have given opportunities few men in New York, whose contribu- 
for corrections and enlargement ; and tions were not made grudgingly, nor of 
though perfection is not by any means yet necessity, but with the utmost cheerful- 
attained, the Year Book fills a gap which ness ; but as definite objects of benefi- 
nothing else supplies. cence have been held up to view, the 

Additional value is given to this an- churches of the country have begun to 

nual publication by the insertion of 44 Bio- send in their gifts more freely. As the 

graphical Notices" of Congregational min- * Union' becomes more widely known for 

isters recently deceased, and by a 44 Revival practical efficiency, it is to be hoped that 

record." Some valuable essays on Church its usefulness will secure for it vastly 

polity and history have also been inserted, greater contributions for ends which can- 

with engravings of Church edifices, in not be accomplished through any other 

different parts of the country. The vol- instrumentality. 

tune for 1859, making the sixth of the The President of the 4 Union' is the Rev. 

series, will be issued simultaneously with Dr. Bacon of New Haven, and its Corres- 

the first number of this Quarterly, and ponding Secretary is Rev. Isaac P. Lang- 

among other improvements, the catalogue worthy, late of Chelsea, Ms., an esteemed 

of Congregational ministers will show brother, whose energy, wisdom, experience 

when and where each one received his and tact admirably fit him for the work to 

Collegiate and Theological education, so which the providence of God has led him 
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REV. JOHN S 

A BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH, BT RET 

Tiie Rev. John Sawyer .was born in 
Hebron, Ct. Oct 9th, 1755. There he 
resided until his twelfth year, when he re- 
moved with his parents to the town of 
Orford, Coos Co., New Hampshire. Or- 
ford, now one of the most beautiful vil- 
lages in New-England, was then a new 
place ; the 6 ret white settler having ar- 
rived there only three years before. Of 
course, the Sawyer family were subjected 
to all the privations and hardships of a 
new settlement Of these, the young 
man of whom we speak (for he was then 
young) encountered his full share, for the 
next twelve years. During this period, a 
Church was established in Orford, a min- 
ister settled, and Mr. Sawyer had become 
a hopeful subject of renewing grace. Of 
the particular exercises of his mind, at the 
time of bis conversion, we are not inform- 
ed. His subsequent life showed that the 
change was thorough and abiding. 

It was during this period, also, that the 
war of the Revolution commenced ; and 
in the year 1777, when only twenty-two 
years of age, Mr. Sawyer volunteered 
under Capt Chandler of Piermont, to re- 
pel the advances of Gen. Burgoyne. He 
was at Saratoga, at the surrender of Bur- 
goyne, and shared in all the rejoicings of 
that eventful day. 

Having had but few advantages of 
school education up to this time, on his 
return from the army, Mr. Sawyer ob- 
tained the consent of his father (for he 
would do nothing without that) to repair 
to Hanover, and enter upon a course of 
study. Dr. Wbeelock's school at Hano- 
ver was now in its infancy, having been 
chartered as a College only a few years. 
It offered few attractions or advantages to 
studious young men, yet it was the best 
which that part of the country afforded ; 
and Mr. Sawyer made the beet use of the 
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advantages he had. He entered Dart- 
mouth College in 1781, and graduated in 
1785. His class consisted of twenty 
young men ; among whom were several 
Avho afterwards distinguished themselves 
as ministers of Christ Among the most 
distinguished were the late Dr. Parish of 
Byfield, Dr. Kellogg of Portland, Timo- 
thy Dickinson of Holliston, and Mase 
Shepard of Little Compton, R I. 

On leaving College, Mr. Sawyer had 
no hesitancy as to his future course of 
life. He had, years before, consecrated 
himself to Christ, and he felt bound and 
inclined to devote himnftlf to the great 
work of preaching the gospel. He stud- 
ied theology for a time with Pres. Whee- 
lock, and for a longer time with the late 
Dr. Spring of Newburyport, and com- 
menced preaching within a year after leav- 
ing College. He preached his first sermon 
in Orford, the place where he had been 
brought up, and was earnestly invited to 
settle there ; but not feeling fully compe- 
tent to take upon himself the responsibil- 
ities of a pastor, he deferred, for a time, 
acceding to the request Having preach- 
ed in different places for nearly two years, 
he returned to Orford, and was ordained 
pastor of the Church, in October, 1787. 
He made it a condition of his ordination, 
that the Church should relinquish a prac- 
tice, which had been continued from its 
first organization, viz : that of baptizing 
children on, what was termed, the half 
way covenant 

It is evidence of the unexceptionable 
character of Mr. Sawyer in his earlier 
years, that he found so much favor in the 
place where he had been educated. He 
was an exception in this respect to the 
general rule, that " a prophet is not with- 
out honor, save in his own country." 

Mr. Sawyer continued in the ministry 
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at Orford about nine years, when he ac- 
cepted a call to become pastor of a 
Church in Boothbay, Me. Previous to 
his installation, the Church at Boothbay 
had been Presbyterian ; but at bis sug- 
gestion, the form of organization was 
changed, and it became Congregational. 

Mr. Sawyer continued at Boothbay 
about ten years, when, at his own request, 
he was dismissed, and removed to New- 
Castle. His object in going to New- 
Castle, seems to have been two-fold ; first, 
that bis children might have the benefit 
of instruction at the Academy ; and sec- 
ondly, that he might be more at liberty 
to itinerate, and " do the work of an Evan- 
gelist," in the more destitute parts of 
Maine. From this period, his labors as a 
Home Missionary commenced; in the 
prosecution of which he travelled, in all 
directions, through the forest?, and among 
the new settlements of Maine, feeding 
and comforting the scattered people of 
God, and urging sinners to become re- 
conciled to him. 

About fifty years ago, Mr. Sawyer first 
came to Bangor, and established himself 
there as preacher and school-master, with 
a promise of two hundred dollars a year 
for his support ; — a promise which (owing 
to political hostility) the fathers of the 
town declined to fulfil, but which was 
made up to him by the efforts of individ- 
ual*. At this time, there was a great 
mortality in and around Bangor, so that 
be was called to attend more than a hun- 
dred funerals, in the course of a year. 

There was no Church or meeting-house 
in Banjror, when Father Sawyer first 
came there, nor for several years after- 
wards. Indeed, there was very little ap- 
pearance of religion in the place. The 
writer of this once heard him say, in the 
pulpit of the first Church in Bangor : 
" When I first preached here, I knew but 
one person, within two miles of this place, 
who gave me any evidence of being a 
true Christian." 

But his ministry in the Penobscot re- 
gion was not a fruitless one. Though there 



was no Church in Bangor, there was one 
in what is now Brewer, on the opposite 
side of the river ; and we are told that he 
received sixty persons into this Church, 
and baptized thirty children, in one day. 
Here must have been the first revival of 
religion that was ever enjoyed in this sec- 
tion of country- 
More than forty years ago, Mr. Sawyer 
removed his family to Garland, a farming 
town about twenty miles from Bangor, 
where he engaged in bis favorite work of 
preaching and teaching, and, except at 
some short intervals, Garland has been 
the home of the family ever since. His 
wife was Rebecca Hobart of Plymouth, 
Mass. She died twenty-two years ago, at 
the age of seventy-six. Mr. Sawyer 
died October 14th, 1858, at Bangor, 
aged one hundred and three years and 
five days 1 His funeral was attended 
on the Sabbath following, by an immense 
concourse of people. Not less than three 
thousand persons passed, one after anoth- 
er, by his coffin to take their last look of 
his venerable form. His remains were in- 
terred, the next day, beside those of his 
wife at Garland, there to await the resur- 
rection of the just 

In looking back on the life of Mr. Saw- 
yer, or perhaps we ought to say, and to 
have said all along, Doctor Sawyer ; (for, 
at a late annual meeting, the Trustees of 
his Alma Mater very appropriately con- 
ferred on him the degree of Doctor of 
Divinity) the first thing that strikes us is 
his great age. In this fleeting, dying 
world, we look with wonder upon a man 
who has outlived three entire gener- 
ations, — almost half the time since New 
England was settled ; whose memory 
reaches back to the days of Whitfield, of 
President Edwards, and of the old French 
war ; who has seen what are now some of 
the most thickly settled parts of New 
England covered with dense forests, and 
inhabited only by savage beasts, and sav- 
age men. We wonder at the tenacity of 
life thus exhibited ; " that the harp of 
thousand strings should keep in tune so 
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long." We wonder the more at this, in 
the case of Dr. Sawyer, because his life 
was an unquiet one — full of stirring and 
often painful incidents— filled up, to a great 
extent, with toils, anxieties, exposures and 
hardships. Let us learn from this and 
similar cases, that so long as God has a 
work for us to do, he can sustain us to 
perform it ; that, till we reach the limit he 
has assigned us, we are immortal; but 
that, so soon as we touch that fated limit, 
we live no longer. Though some of the 
old patriarchs lived almost a thousand 
years, they died. Though Father Sawyer 
lived 103 years and five days, he too has 
gone. And when we reach the bound 
which God has set us, we shall go also. 
O let us be ready ! The Lord prepare us 
for that day ! 

In contemplating the character of Dr. 
Sawyer, it is evident, first of all, that he 
was a man of high aims, — of enlarged and 
comprehensive views. He was so, natural- 
ly ; else, at the age of twenty -four, and 
in face of the most appalling hindrances, 
he had never left the paternal home, and 
encountered the difficulties of acquiring 
a public education. Why did he not con- 
tent himself, like many others of his own 
age, to dwell among the stumps and log 
cabins of Orford ; break up a piece of 
new land, and make for himself a farm ; 
and enjoy the comforts of quiet, rural life ? 
He might have been useful and happy in 
this way. Undoubtedly ho would have 
been. But he aimed at something higher. 
His mental instincts admonished him that 
he was made for something more than 
this. He loved his country, — loved his 
race ; and he felt constrained to attempt 
something to elevate the one, and bless 
the other. 

We have said that the aims of Dr. Saw- 
yer were naturally high. But when these 
views and aims had all been sanctified by 
the grace of Christ, and consecrated to 
the purposes of His cause and kingdom, 
he was impelled by a new and noble mo- 
tive to " expect great things," and 44 at- 
tempt great things." Now he must do val- 



iantly for Christ He must labor ear- 
nestly for the advancement of his king- 
dom. His field was the world ; and the 
world must, if possible, be made to feel 
his influence, and become the better for 
his having lived in it. 

Dr. Sawyer was a laborious man ; and 
his labors, in general, were wisely directed. 
He did not attempt to do impossible 
away off in the fields of 
where 44 distance lends enchant- 
ment to the view ;" but, like Nehemiah's 
builders, he labored 44 over against his 
own house." He studied to know what 
might reasonably be expected of him ; 
what good could be done by such a 
as he was, in the sphere of life in 
he was called to move ; and this good he 
attempted, with all his heart. 

The public life of Father Sawyer fell 
at a most important period — at a forming 
period — when Christian churches and 
ministers began to wake up to a sense of 
their responsibilities, and all those good 
institutions were springing into life, which 
have for their object the conversion of the 
world to Christ ; and there is scarcely one 
of them which did not find an efficient 
mover and helper in him. He aided 
in forming the first Missionary Soci- 
eties — those which looked to the benefit 
of the new settlements in our own coun- 
try. He was a pioneer in the service of 
these Societies; and in their service he 
labored more than fifty years— some three- 
fourths of his whole ministerial life. Un- 
der the direction of these Societies, and in 
connection with his worthy compeer. 
Father Sewall, he traced and retraced the 
wild woods of Maine, leaving scarcely a 
plantation unvisited, or a solitary dwelling 
where his face was not known. These 
journeys were commonly performed' on 
horseback ; and for nothing was he more 
remarkable than punctuality in meeting 
appointments. At ©no time, it became 
necessary for him to ride in a violent snow- 
storm. His friends admonished him not 
to go ; but he would not desist. He or- 
dered his horse and set out After going 
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a short distance, he was compelled to re- 
turn ; and on being asked why he did not 
go on, he replied : " The weather is too 
bad for the beast" 

It was these visits to the destitute, more 
especially in the Northern and Eastern 
parts of Maine, which impelled Dr. Saw- 
yer to think of increased facilities for fur- 
nishing a supply of faithful ministers. In 
connection with a few others, he early 
projected what is now the Theological 
Seminary in Bangor ; procured a charter 
for it ; collected funds, and got it into suc- 
cessful operation. From the first, he Las 
been a Trustee of the Seminary ; has at- 
tended most of its anniversaries, and other 
meetings of the Board ; lias watched over 
it with a paternal solicitude, and rejoiced 
in all the good which it has been enabled 
to accomplish. Long will the friends of 
the Seminary have occasion to remember 
Father Sawyer, as one of its first movers, 
its most efficient helpers, and its most 
steadfast friends. 

Dr. Sawyer was the friend and patron, 
not only of theological education, but of 
education generally. He had been him- 
self a teacher, as well as preacher ; and 
he loved and honored the common school. 
He toiled, and talked, and exerted him- 
self to the utmost to furnish a supply of 
pious and competent teachers to go among 
the new settlers of Maine, and instruct 
their children. Some years ago the writer 
of this met him in the porch of one of our 
churches, when he grasped my hand, 
looked me full in the face, and said : 
" Brother P., have you a drop of Pilgrim 
blood in* your veins 7" I told him I was 
a descendant of the Pilgrims, and hoped I 
had some left. ** Well, then, do you not 
pity the poor children, who have none to 
teach them to read the Bible, and show 
them what they must do to be saved ? " 
All who have been acquainted with him 
will remember that this was one of his 
favorite topics of conversation, on which 
be dwelt in the house and by the way, 
sitting down and rising up. His last pub- 
lic effort was to address a company of 



Sabbath School children, which he did at 
considerable length, and with great perti- 
nency ; with a strength of voice and en- 
ergy of action beyond that of most minis- 
ters in middle life. 

Father Sawyer loved the Gospel min- 
istry, and deemed it his highest honor to 
be an ambassador of Christ He loved all 
the duties of the ministry, and engaged in 
them from the heart, as unto the Lord, 
and not to men. He loved and honored 
the Bible, and made it the study of his 
life. He could repeat no small part of it 
from memory; and when his sight and 
hearing had so failed, that he could no 
longer read it, he refreshed his soul by 
singing familiar hymns, and pondering 
and repeating the precious word of God. 

Father Sawyer preached, not merely 
because he thought it his duty, but be- 
cause he loved to preach. He loved to 
stand up on God's behalf, and publish his 
messages of warning and of mercy in the 
ears of guilty men. He preached as long 
as his limbs would bear him to the place 
of meeting. He preached several times, 
and with great earnestness, after he was a 
hundred years old. 

No small part of the service of every 
Gospel minister is prayer ; and woe to the 
man who finds himself in the place of a 
minister, who has no heart to pray. But 
Dr. Sawyer had a heart to pray. He 
loved to pray. He "prayed to God al- 
ways, with all prayer and supplication in 
the Spirit" Almost his last audible words 
were words of prayer— confessing his sins, 
and crying to God for mercy. 

Dr. Sawyer was in the habit of preach- 
ing, not only in the pulpit but in the 
street, and from house to house. No per- 
son could be with him long without hear- 
ing words of instruction from his lips. 
Impenitent persons, especially, if they did 
not wish to be spoken to on the subject of 
religion, had no alternative but to avoid 
his presence. To his kind physician, who 
was not a professor of religion, while he 
was polite and thankful, as he was to 
every one, he often dropped words of 
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■warning : " Remember, Doctor, it is not yer was -visited by tbe venerable Dr. 

too late yet to seek an interest in Christ" Gardiner Spring. It was while Dr. Spring 

** I thank you, Doctor, for all your kind- was a child that Dr. Sawyer studied 

ness ; and now don't forget heaven." vinity with his father, and often held 

Dr. Sawyer was a great friend and tie Gardiner in his arms. At the close of 
promoter of revivals of religion. He the interview, Dr. Spring kneeled down 
prayed for them ; he labored instrument- before the patriarch, and craved a part- 
ally to promote them ; he rejoiced in them ing blessing. 

with a joy unspeakable and full of glory. But we cannot speak further of the 

The great awakening of the last year was character and doings of this venerable 

the rejoicing of his aged heart. He saw man. He has gone from us here below— 

it in a fulfilment of ancient prophecies, gone, as we trust, to brighter worlds. Yet 

and believed assuredly that the fulness of his influence on the earth has by no means 

the Gentile world was coming in. ceased. It still lives, and will long live, 

In the summer of his hundredth year, in his memory and example. It lives in 

Dr. Sawyer was invited by the town au- those seeds of holy truth which he has 

thorities of Hebron, Ct, his native place, scattered so widely over the land, and 

to make them a visit. He did so. On which, though long buried, may yet spring 

the Sabbath after his arrival, he preached up and bear precious fruit It lives, too, 

in the Congregational meeting-house, and in the prayers of almost a hundred years, 

in the morning, before service, he admin- all garnered up in heaven, and yet to be 

istered baptism to four children on the answered on the earth. It is said of the 

Green, before the Church. In his address blessed dead, who die in the Lord, that 

to the people, he said : " A hundred years « they rest from their labors, and their works 

ago, or nearly, my father and mother do follow them," They not only follow 

brought me in their arms to be baptized them to heaven, and become the measure 

on this very spot" of their endless reward, but they follow 

From Hebron, Dr. Sawyer went to them on the earth, in trains of good in- 
New York to visit a grandson. While fluences which they had started, and 
staying there, a company of ladies called which may not cease till time is no more, 
upon him, and sang to him several hymns, It is thus that Father Sawyer, though 
to which he listened with great pleasure, dead, is yet alive. Though his literal 
When they were through, he rose and voice is hushed in silence, he yet speaks, 
said : «* Well young ladies, you have sung and will continue to speak, through the 
to me, and now I will sing to you," and coming ages. 

striking up the old hymn, " Blow ye the May we all be followers of him, as he 

trumpet, blow," he sang it through with a followed Christ, and so be prepared to go 

clear voice, and without hesitation or ap- and meet him, where days and years, 

parent difficulty. ages and centuries, are all swallowed up 

During his stay in New York, Dr. Saw- in the eternity of heaven. 



THE OFFICE OF DEACON. 

BY BEV. H. M. DEXTEB. 

Thb account of the origin of this office multiplied, there arose a murmuring of 

is given in the sixth chapter of the Acts the Grecians [converts] against the He- 

of the Apostles. It is there stated that brews [converts], because their widows 

" when the number of the disciples was were neglected in the daily ministration, 
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[of alms.] Then the twelve called the 
multitude of the disciples unto them, and 
said, It is not reason that we should leave 
the [preaching of the] Word of God and 
serve tables. Wherefore, brethren, look 
ye out among you seven men of honest 
report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, 
whom we may appoint over [set apart to] 
this business. But we will give ourselves 
continually to prayer. And the saying 
pleased the whole multitude : and they 
chose Stephen, a man full of the Holy 
Ghost, and Philip, and Prochorus, and 
Nicanor, and Timon, and Parmenas, and 
Nicolas, a proselyte of Antioch, whom 
they set before the apostles: and when 
they had prayed, they laid their hands on 
them," [in token of their consecration to 
this work]. 

Three things arc here self-evident — 
viz : 

1. That these seven were appointed to 
oversee the temporal affaire of the Church, 
and particularly its charities to its poor 
members. 

2. That they were chosen by free suf- 
frage of the Church. 

3. That they were consecrated to their 
office by prayer and the laying on of the 
apostles' hands. 

It is true that these seven are never 
called 4 deacons' in the Acts, but only 
* the seven ;' but this appears to have 
grown out of the fact that the office was 
so familiarly known as not to need na- 
ming; as the apostles were called 'the 
twelve.' Paul writes (Phil, i: 1.) to the 
saints at Phillippi," with the bishops [pas- 
tors] and deacons" And, instructing 
Timothy, (1 Tim iii : 1-15) in regard to 
the qualifications of the officers of the 
Church, he says, " likewise must the dea- 
cons be grave, not double-tongued, not 
given to much wine, not greedy of filthy 
lucre ; holding the mystery of the faith in 
a pure conscience. And let these also first 
be proved ; then let them use the office of 
a Deacon, being found blameless." Here 
it is true that the specific duties belonging 
to the office, as established in the 6th of 



Acts, are not named ; but it is, obviously, 
because they were so commonly under- 
stood as not to require it, and so 
Paul — assuming that every one knew 
what was the function of a Deacon- 
proceeded to speak of the qualifications 
which ought to be possessed by him, to 
secure the due discharge of the duty of 
his office. 

It does not appear that the Scriptural 
office of a Deacon included the idea of 
giving spiritual instruction. 1 It is true 
that Stephen addressed the people on 
spiritual themes, (Acts vii : 2-53), and 
that Philip preached and baptized, (Acts 
viii : 12, 36, 40). But Stephen's address 
was not akin to a sermon, nor was there 
anything about it to indicate that, in vir- 
tue of being a Deacon, it belonged to him 
to preach. And Philip is expressly said 
(Acts xxi : 8) to have been an • Evangel- 
ist ;' which would imply that he had re- 
ceived the preaching office in addition to 
his Diaconate. Or if it be insisted that 
both he and Stephen preached when they 
were simply deacons, we think it would 
be a fair reply to urge that, if they did so, 
they did it in virtue of their Christianity, 
and not of their Deaconship. That was a 
time when the entire membership of the 
Church went everywhere preaching the 
Word. 3 And we think the facts— that 
their appointment was expressly and solely 
for another purpose, and that Paul, in 
writing of their needful qualifications, 
makes no mention of the ability to 
preach — settle it that they were not in- 
tended to be preaching officers. 

It has been urged by Mosheim, Kuinoel, 
Olshausen, Meyer, Whatcly, and others, 

1 Ignatius calls them " /fywjiarw* «a* vorvv 
itaicofot" — deacons of meats and driuki>. (Ep is lota 
ad Trallianos, II.) 

'<i " Primum enim omnes docebant, et omn« bap- 
ti»ba.nt, quibuscumqu* diebas vtl tern paribus fui*. 
set occaalo; ncc eulm Phllippus tempos quaeslrit, 
aut diem quo cunuchum baptiiaret, Deque jrjunium, 
tnterpoeuit," &c. ;— at first all taught, and all bap- 
tised, on whatoTer days and times there was oppor- 
tunity ; nor did Philip seek for a time or a day in 
which he might baptise the eunuch, nor did ha 
require prerious fluting, he. (Hilary of Rom*, 
Opp. in Ephts., Tom. II.) 
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that traces of the Deaconship are discov- 
erable in the fifth chapter of the Acts, and 
that this election of the seven could not 
have been the origin of the office. They 
think that the 44 young men " who carried 
out the bodies of Ananias and Sapphira 
•wore deacons. And they refer to Luke 
(xxii:26) and 1st Peter (v:5), where 
the same word (rso&repo?) is used, with 
apparent reference to some permanent 
office like that of the Deaconship. But 
Davidson, (Congregational Lecture, 18/a 
Series ), has sufficiently shown that this is a 
mistake, and that the natural reference is 
merely to those who are young and active, 
and therefore more likely to proffer their 

In the speedy corruption that came in 
upon the early Church, the Diaconate be- 
came perverted, with every thing else, and 
was elevated to a sub-ministry, and, to this 
day, the hierarchal churches have made 
their deacons the third order of the clergy. 
The Puritans rediscovered and reintro- 
duced the office as it was understood by 
the apostles and Primitive Church. 
John Robinson, (Works Vol. 2, p. 304.) 
in answer to Bernard's invective against 
those who separated from the English 
Church, says : 44 you want [i. e. you lack] 
the office of Deaconship, which Christ 
hath left by his apostles for the collection 
and distribution of the Church's alms, and 
have entertained under the trne name, a 
false and forged office of half priesthood, 
perverting and misapplying to the justifi- 
cation of it, such Holy Scriptures as are 
left for the calling and ministration of 
true and lawful deacons in the Church 
of Christ ; so is there not that care for the 
bodily welfare one of another amongst 
you in any measure, whereof you boast." 
Hooker ( Survey of the Summe of Church- 
Discipline. 1648. Part 2. p. 85) says, 
the office of a Deacon 44 is to attend ta- 
bles, that hath nothing to do with Pastor's 
or Doctor's place, either of preaching or 
administering Sacraments. But this is 
to attend tables, (Acts vi : 3). If any 
man shall say, they may attend both: 



the practice and profession of the Apostle 
will confute and confound such a conceit. 
Acts 6. We will give ourselves to the 
word and to prayer. They conceived and 
concluded, they could not do both, but 
they should wrong both. If the Apostles, 
who were extraordinary persons, could 
not, shall men of ordinary abilities be 
sufficient to undergo both ?** 

•John Cotton (Way of the Churches of 
New Eng. 1645,/). SB) says, M Deacons 
therefore wee reserve in our Churches, 
but without distinction of pre-eminence of 
some of them above others : much les«=o 
over the ministers and elders: neither 
doe wee imploy them about the Ministry 
of the Word, and to prayer, and to serve 
tables also ; and therefore the worke which 
the Apostles laid do&ne, and which the 
deacons were elected and ordained to 
take up, was the serving of tables, to wit, 
the serving of all the tables which per- 
tained to the Church to provide for, which 
are the Lord's Table, the tables of the 
ministers (or elders) of the Church, and 
the tables of the poore brethren, whether 
of their own body, or strangers," &c. 
Cambridge Platform (Chap, vii : sec. 3, 4) 
says, 44 The office and work of a Deacon, 
is to receive the offerings of the Churchi 
gifts given to the Church, and to keep the 
treasury of the Church, and therewith to 
serve the tables which tho Church is to 
provide for; as the Lord's Table, the 
tables of the ministers, and of such as are 
in necessity, to whom they are to dis- 
tribute in simplicity. The office, there- 
fore, being limited unto the temporal 
good thin<rs of the Church, it extends not 
to the attendance upon, and the adminis- 
tration of, the spiritual things thereof, as 
the Word and Sacraments, and the like." 
Such, for substance, has J>een the under- 
standing of the New England Churches 
to the present time. 

Dr. Hopkins says ( Works, Vol. 2, p. 82 ), 
44 There are other officers in the Church, 
called deacons, who have the care of the 
temporal worldly concerns of the Church," 
Sec Dr. Dwight -says (Works, Vol. 5, 
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Ser. CLV.)y deacons were intended, " in The question may occur, in this con- 
various respects, to be assistant* to minis- nection, what was meant by Fanl when 
tors," and argues that in the absence of he said (1 Tim. iii : 13.) that " they that 
the Pastors, they should be moderators have used the office of a Deacon well, pur- 
of the Church. Dr. Woods (Works, Vol. chase to themselves a good degree and 
3, Lec. CXXIL), takes much the same great boldness in the faith, which is in 
view; which may be considered the Christ Jesus." This has often been cited 
general understanding of the Congrega- in proof that the Diaconate is the lowest 
tional churches of the present time. The round of an official ladder on which ' the 
only practical difference of sentiment of good degree ' is some higher place. The 
which we are aware, is in regard to the word (fiadfibr) translated 4 degree,' may 
tenure of the office ; some churches having mean either an advance in official posi- 
introduced an abbreviated term of one, tion, or in personal character, happiness 
three, or five years ; while the majority or influence. And all which it necessa- 
elect for life. Scripture, at first glance, rily suggests is that the Deacon whoexer- 
seems to favor the latter course, yet there cised his office well would secure, in some 
is no precept in regard to it, nor even way, an increase of some good thing, con- 
any certainty that 'the seven* were chosen nected with great boldness in the faith, 
for life, or served for life. The weight of The best commentators consider the sense 
precedence is decidedly with those who exhausted by the interpretation, that the 
would elect for life, yet, on our first prin- good Deacon will secure additional re- 
ciples, it must be left for each Church to spectability and influence in the Church, 
decide whether, in its own case, reasons and a higher expectancy of blessedness 
exist for wisely departing from the old beyond the grave. ( Vide Kendrick's CH- 
path, in this respect shaueen, 1 Vol. VI., pp. 77-80.) 

It was formerly customary to induct It is in place here to add a word in * 
newly elected deacons into office by a reference to the passage (1 Tim. iii: 11,) 
special solemnity of ordination, and the which is often supposed to refer to dea- 
record of the 6th of Acts was appealed to cons' wives. This is translated 44 even so 
in proof of its propriety and necessity, must their [deacons'] wives be grave," &c. 
Cambridge Platform recommended such It literally reads 44 even so must the women 
a course, yet added that if the Church bo sober" (fvyaixag boaitu; oepva;). It 
had no Elders, the ceremony might be is obvious that the Greek makes no direct 
performed by 44 brethren orderly chosen reference to deacons in connection with 
by the Church thereto." To this it has these 4 women.' Cotton Mather said, (Rat. 
been objected 1 that it is by no means cer- Dw., 131,) 44 'Tis often inquired, when 
tain that the Apostles, in laying their deacons are chosen, whether their wives 
hands on the seven, meant anvthing like are such as directed : but there is a mis- 
what we understand by ordination, inas- take about the meaning of the text in 
much as it was a custom which had come 1 Tim. iii : 11. It is gunaitcs, women ; 
down from the earliest ages, to lay hands i. e., the deaconesses, or widows ; and there 
on one for whom prayer was offered, is not one word about deacons' wives, any 
And, as a matter of fact, the custom has more than the pastor's." Owing, proba- 
extenstvely fallen into disuse. bly, to the peculiar seclusion imposed up- 
on Eastern females, which might have 



1 The wader who OatirM to iee a brief, yet thorough ma{Je j t difficult or impossible, for the 
- of thU matter, Is r^fem*:! to a very able 



R-port," presented to the Earn stieet Chnwh la deacons *° perform the functions of their 

Boston, May 19, 1848— understood to be from the office among the sisters of the Church, 

p« of iut. joeeph Tracj-whtch if published m the there appears to have been a class of fe- 

ly^'o?^' " rUW0/ male officers elected to the same work, 
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called 'deaconesses.' Phoebe (Rom. xvi. the passage under consideration alludes to 

1.) is supposed so have been a deaconess, them, or, at all events, does not allude 

So Paul (1 Tim. v: 9-15,) seems to refer speci6cally to the deacons' wive*, 

to the same office. And Cotton Mather the common version— it appears to da 
was probably right in his conclusion, that 



THE CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION : 
ITS ORIGIN AND OBJECTS. 

BY ITS CORBE8P0NDIXO SECRETARY. 

Ix the words of its first Annual Report, pleased to traduce their piety by calling 

" this institution originated in a conviction it bigotry, and to inform lis that their her- 

that the interests of Congregationalism oism did not spring from their religious 

and of Christianity in general, would be faith, but shot up in spite of it, we, who 

advanced by collecting into one accessi- claim to hold the same faith, unable intel- 

ble place whatever printed or manuscript ligently to contradict it, were fain to ac- 

memorials of the New England Fathers cept the assertion in respectful silence, 

are yet extant, and also such documents 44 And only wish, 

of the present age as will bo of historical A « duteous tons, oar utbm wm mora wi».» 
value in the ages to come." Although But on the 5th of February, 1851, 
individuals had thought on the subject, a few earnest minds came together in 
and had even gone so far as to put their Boston, to compare views on the subject, 
thoughts before the public, it was not till and see if nothing could be done to 
1851, that this conviction first worked itself change this condition of things. The re- 
out in the form of an associated effort suit was, the appointment of a committee 
among the Orthodox Congregationalists to draft a plan of associated action, which, 
of New England. The almost stupid on the following week, (February 12,) was 
indifference with which they had regarded adopted as the Constitution of the Con- 
the destruction that was coming upon the gregalional Library Association. Among 
books, pamphlets, manuscripts, records, the foremost of these few earnest minds 
and whatever else might serve to illus- was the late Prof. Bela B. Edwards, whose 
trate the character and achievements of " Memoir " by Prof. E. A. Park, prefixed 
their world-renowned fathers, is truly to his M Writings," contains the following 
amazing, as wo now look back upon it. testimony of the lively interest which he 
A few names like those of Cotton Mather, took in promoting it Referring to the 
Gov. Hutchinson, Thomas Prince, repre- examination ho made of the Red Cross 
sent the individuals— scarcely more than Library, on his visit to London in 1846, 
one in a century— who had laid this sub- his biographer says, 44 After making an 
ject to heart, or taken any pains to arrest accurate survey of its various objects, 
this ruin. And there was a correspond- Mr. Edwards resolved to propose a sinn- 
ing ignorance and misconception among lar institution to the Congregationalists of 
the mass of our people, respecting the New England." With this view he pub- 
practices and principles of the Puritans — lished in the Bibliotheca Sacra a detailed 
a condition of things sufficiently humiliat- plan of such a Library, and the reasons 
ing, to say nothing of the loss which mor- for its establishment " The proposal at- 
ality and religion suffered therefrom, tracted the notice of some opulent lay- 
Whenever a historian, or politician, or men. Hon. Samuel T. Armstrong exert- 
writer of a newspaper paragraph was ed himself in its favor, and in his last 
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versation with Mr. Edwards expressed bis 
hope and belief that the Old South 
Church of Boston would aid the enter- 
prise liberally. After Governor Arm- 
strong's deatb, Mr. Edwards, in connec- 
tion with a friend, proposed the formation 
of the Congregational Library Associa- 
tion, with the hope that such a Society 
might execute bis favorite plan." [VoL 
I. pp. 259-271.] Were he with us to- 
day he would say that the result as far 
exceeds the hopes then cherished, as it 
comes short of the possibilities now seen. 

During the first two years the member- 
ship was entirely clerical, and was con- 
fined to Boston and its vicinity,— having 
for its object not only the founding of 
M a Library of books, pamphlets, manu- 
scripts, and whatever else shall serve to 
illustrate Puritan history and New Eng- 
land theology," but also the cultivation of 
u sacred literature, systematic Theology 
and History, both of the Christian Church 
in general, and of the New England 
churches in particular." After various 
changes in the working of the system, it 
gradually became apparent that, with 
souse other slight modifications, the 
tial idea was capable of indefinite expan- 
sion, and was quite too important to be 
longer restrained within so narrow a 
sphere ; that a bond of Congregational 
union might be formed on this basis 
among our widely dispersed members, 
both ministers and laymen, which would 
have the two-fold effect of joining them in 
closer ties of amity, and of attaching them 
to tt the old paths" — M the good way" — 
in which their fathers walked and found 
M rest to their souls." 

Into these views the Pastoral Associa- 
tion of Massachusetts— then thirty years 
old Y siid of mjril^citod vi^or ■ entered 
heartily, and proposed to lay aside its 
clerical constitution, that it might be 
merged with the 'other, in this new and 
extended organization. By the concurrent 
action of both bodicB the subject was giv- 
en in charge to an able committee, May 
5, 1853, who, soon after, reported in favor 



of a reconstruction on the plan above 
named. In accordance with that report, 
and pursuant to a notice publicly given, 
a large number of ministers and other 
gentlemen, representing all the New- 
England States and many other parts of 
the country, convened in the Old South 
Chapel, Boston, on the 25th of May (An- 
niversary week) and with great unanim- 
ity formed the present Congregation- 
al Library Association. The name 
which the committee had proposed for the 
re-organized body was «* The American 
Congregational Union," as more express- 
ive of the wider sphere which the enter- 
prise was henceforth to fill. But inas- 
much as, before the set time for consum- 
mating the act arrived, it was found that 
another Association of that name, similar 
in some of its features, though entirely 
different in its leading objects, had been 
formed at New York, there was a cheer- 
ful return to the original name, with the 
calm pursuasion that, whatever title it 
might take, its achievements would deter- 
mine its character and scope. To these, 
therefore, the public must look for the 
true idea of the Congregational Library 
Association. 

An Act of Incorporation was obtained 
from the Legislature of Massachusetts, 
bearing date April 12, 1854, which, with 
an addition, passed April 14, 1856, au- 
thorises the holding of real and personal 
estate to the amount of $300,000, in fur- 
therance of the objects of the Association. 

The membership of the body — " com- 
posed of ministers and laymen connected 
with the Orthodox Congregational denom- 
ination, paying each one dollar," [See Art. 
III., Constitution] — already exceeds two 
thousand, with a continual increase ; and 
they are distributed over twenty-one 
States and Territories of our Republic, be- 
sides a considerable number in the neigh- 
boring British Provinces. The fraterniz- 
ing, harmonizing, co-operating influence 
exerted on the Denomination, thus held in 
brotherhood by no ecclesiastical liga- 
ments, but by affinities springing from a 
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common faith and a common ancestry, is 
not the least important result to be look- 
ed for. It is the same influence, in kind, 
that follows us forth from the old hearth- 
stone and family altar of our childhood's 
memories ; and, strange to tell, gets the 
• faster hold of us, the farther we go from 
that hearth-stone and altar. 

The Library, at the present time, con- 
tains about 5.000 bound volumes, 16,000 
pamphlets, more than 1,000 manuscripts, 
and a small collection of portraits, with 
a sufficiency of newspapers, magazines, 
quarterlies &c, to constitute a respecta- 
ble reading-room. Nearly all of these are 
donations or deposits from members ; for 
the funds of the Association do not yet 
allow the accomplishment of what has 
been designed, in this and other depart- 
ments of effort While these collections 
are all valuable, not a few of them are 
rare, and of great intrinsic worth, as will 
be shown by occasional notices in the 
Bibliographical department of this Jour- 
nal. Probably there is no place in New 
England where statistical information — 
particularly such as relates to the Con- 
gregational churches — can be found in 
equal fulness ; for, in addition to its own 
appropriate store, it has also, on deposit, 
the entire Library of the American Sta- 
tistical Society ; and both are constantly 
receiving accessions. 

The written exercises at the Quarterly 
meetings, and also the Annual Discourses 
in May, afford fine opportunities for ex- 
ploring old paths, and recovering lost 
treasures, and establishing the truth or 
falsity of opinions put forth in our times 
on men and things of other days, as well 
as for discussing matters pertinent to the 
present wants of the Denomination. Some 
valuable contributions have thus been 
made to the common stock of knowledge, 
which will be given to the wodd in occa- 
sional volumes, as such materials and the 
means of printing them shall accumulate ; 
for, in developing the various objects con- 
templated, the press will be an essential 
auxiliary. 



But the great achievement of the Con- 
gregational Library Association, thus far, 
is the purchase of a building on Chauncy 
street. Boston, to be used, (or rather to be 
displaced by another and larger, which 
shall be used) First, as a safe place of de- 
posit for the Library and its appurte- 
nances: Second, as a Congregational 
Home, where the scattered members of 
the family may occasionally meet, as 
around the old ancestral fireside, for con- 
sultation on matters of common or special 
interest : Third, as the head-quarters of 
Benevolent Societies, centering in Bos- 
ton, whose offices will thus be brought 
under one and the same roof, to the 
great convenience of the public, as 
well as their own ; and last, though not 
least, as a source of income for carrying 
out the designs of the Association, without 
calling yearly on the public for aid ; as an 
institution of this kind cannot da It is 
an ascertained fact, that the rents now 
paid into private pockets for office-room 
by those Societies only which have ex- 
pressed a wish to be thus accommodated, 
are equal to the interest on $100,000. 
The ownership of such a building (in 
other respects a necessity,) becomes, in 
this view of it, an endowment ; and will 
answer the additional poq>ose of a monu- 
ment, in honor of men and women more 
worthy of such honor than the heroes of 
Bunker Hill. Every brick, every gran- 
ite block, in the walls of this edifice, as its 
object becomes known to the public, will 
remind the passer-by of Christian heroes, 
" whose faith, and hope, and mighty 
deeds," had more to do in giving birth to 
our great Republic, than the battles of 
the Revolution ; whose godly examples 
and religious teachings, even now afford 
a stronger brace to the body politic than 
our fleets and armies ; and which are ca- 
pable of exerting the same conservative 
influence as far into the future as we are 
capable of transmitting them, through this 
organized agency. 

The purchase of the late Judge Jack- 
son's mansion house, together with 4,466 
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fquare feet of land, in the spring of 1857, the list of donors, and those pastors who 

for $25,000, is universally regarded as a will hereafter see that their congregations 

measure, in a business point of view, have the oppof tunity to make that " ono 

its location in a quiet, yet central collection," in aid of the object, which 

and thriving part of the city, renders it each congregation is expecting to make, 

admirably suited to all the purposes for .would be pleased to do it now. The prop* 

which it was bought But it w not yet paid erty being thus disencumbered of debt. 

Jar in full; and the one great want of the and all the while enhancing in value, 

Association at the present time is the there would be no difficulty in replacing 

means of lifting a mortgage, which ab- the present edifice with one of sufficient 

sorbs quite too much of the income de- capacity to answer all the purposes origi- 

rived from the rooms let to various Socio- nally contemplated, and to aflord the 

ties in the house now occupying the site, means of accomplishing every object 

This pressing want would be relieved at which the Association stands pledged bo- 

oncc if those benevolent individuals who fore the world to accomplish. 
intend to have their names enrolled on 



JOHN NORTON'S " ORTHODOX EVANGELIST." 

BY REV. JOSEPH 8. CLARK, D.D. 

We propose to place on the pages of Norton's earliest and ablest supporters in 
the Congregational Quarterly short his- that part of the town, 
torical notices of rare books, pamphlets, Before examining the volume the read- 
mat} uscripts, &c, new and old, which are er may be interested to know something 
found among the collections of the Con- about its distinguished author, 
gregational Library Association. This Rev. John Norton was bom May 6, 
labor is undertaken not so much to grat- 1606, at Starford, in the county of Hertford- 
ify the curious, as to guide the enquiring shire, England ; was graduated at Cam- 
— such as are investigating subjects, and bridge in 1623 ; left his native land on 
may wish to know what helps are at hand, account of non-conformity in 1635, and 
The fact that no catalogue of the Library came to Plymouth, where ho was called 
has yet been printed renders a bibliogra- to settle, as he was also at Ipswich. This 
phy of this sort all the more needful. It latter call he accepted, and was ordained 
will introduce the readers of the Quar- February 20, 1638. He was in high rcp- 
terly into many a field, fragrant with flow- utation for learning on the other side of 
era or abounding in fruit, which they the water, and not less so for piety, if we 
might otherwise be long time in finding. may accept the testimony of an aged clcr- 

Preemincntly deserving of such notice gyman, " that there was not more grace 
is the volume named at the head of this and holiness left in all Essex, than what 
article, which came into the Library Mr. Norton carried with him. w On this 
about a year ago as a donation from Mrs. side the water he stood among the fore- 
Mary Choat, widow of the late Col. Choat, most in that bright constellation of schol- 
of Essex ; once a part of Ipswich where ars that here illumined a wilderness. An 
the author preached before his settlement influential member of the Synod, in 1637, 
in Boston. From autographs found on ho performed his full share in crushing 
fly4eaves and margins, the book seems to out the Antinomian heresy ; at the re- 
have descended through the entire line of quest of his brethren he replied in Latin, 
her ancestry from Mr. John Cogswell, to the questions of the learned Appoloni- 
who settled there in 1635, as one of Mr. us, of Zealand, in 1645, which got him 
10 
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great renown ; he took a prominent part 
in the Synod of 1648, which formed the 
Cambridge Platform ; and was appointed 
by the General Court in 1651, to refute 
the supposed errors of William Pynchon's 
dialogue on Redemption and Justification. 
. At the dying request of Rev. John Cot- 
ton, of Boston, Mr. Norton was elected 
his successor, and, after long and earnest 
resistance from his Ipswich flock, he was 
transferred to that important post in 1656, 
which ho filled with great ability till his 
death, April 5, 1663, at the age of 57. 

The volume now to be noticed is in 
small quarto form, and contains 355 pages, 
with copious marginal notes, chiefly in 
Latin and Greek. The title-page, which, 
according to the taste of those times, is 
also, in some sense, a table of contents, 
reads thus: 

" The ORTHODOX EVANGE- 
LIST, or a Treatise wherein many 
Great Evangelical Truths (not a 
few whereof are much Opposed and 
Eclipsed in this perilous hour of the Pas- 
sion of the Gospel,) are briefly Discussed, 
cleared, and confirmed : As a farther 
help for the Begeting and Establishing of 
the Faith which is in Jesus. As also the 
State of the Blessed, Where; Of the con- 
dition of their souls from the instant of 
their Dissolution ; and of their Persons 
after their Resurrection. By John Nor- 
tom, Teacher of the Church at Ipswich 
in New England. * For I determined not 
to know any thing amongst you, save Je- 
sus Christ, and him crucified ' — 1 Cor. 
2 : 2. Moreover, I will endeavour, that 
you may be ablo after my decease, to 
have these things always in remembrance 
—2 Pet 1 : 15. London, printed by John 
Macock, for Henry Cripps and Lodwick 
Lloyd, and are to be sold at their shop in 
Pope's head Alley, near Lombard Street. 
1654." 

It is the general impression, we believe, 
that the Puritan Divines who settled New 
England, though foremost in constructing 
an ecclesiastical system, never elaborated 
a system of theology, but took John Cal- 



vin's as an all-sufficiency for that matter ; 
that the nearest approach to any such 
thing, before the time of Edwards, was 
President Samuel Willard's huge folio of 
250 lectures on the Assembly's Shorter 
Catechism, which Dr. Wisner, in his His- 
tory of the Old South Church, Boston, 
(p. 14,) calls " the first body of Divinity, 
and the first folio ever printed in this 
country." It may have been the " first 
folio ; " but if by ** body of Divinity " be 
intended a systematic statement and logi- 
cal proof of the great doctrines of Chris- 
tian theology, we think that this " Ortho- 
dox Evangelist " is deserving of that title, 
as will appear from the following " Table 
of Chapters," printed in the end of the 
volume : 

I. Of the Divine Essence. 
II. Of the Trinity. 

IIL Of Christ. 

IV. Of the Decree. 
V. Of the Efficiency of God. 

VI. There are certain preparatory 
works coming between the carnal rest of 
the soul in the state of Nature, and effect- 
ual Vocation. 

VII. What are the principal heads 
whereunto the substance of preparatory 
works in the full extent thereof may be 
referred. 

VHI. Whether there be any saving 
qualifications before the grace of faith, viz : 
any such qualification whereupon salva- 
tion be certainly promised unto the per- 
son so qualified. 

IX. Of the first object of saving faith. 

X. Saving faith is the effect of free sav- 
ing grace, that is, of grace flowing from 
God according to Election, and from 
Christ according to Redemption, viz : as 
the Redeemer and designed head of tho 
Elect 

XL What is the first saving gift actu- 
ally applied unto an elect soul? 

XII. The soul is passive in Vocation. 

XIH. Of the union of the believer 
with Christ. 

XIV. Of Justification by fiuth. 

XV. Of the state of the blessed, where : 
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Of the condition of their souls from the divided into, (a) M Upholding the crea- 

inatant of their dissolution ; and of their tare in its being, virtues, and actions ; 

persons after the Resurrection." and (b) Governing thereof." This gov- 

These heads of doctrine, so methodi- ernmcnt moreover, is conducted by a 

cally arranged, do certainly disclose the w rule" which constitutes " the law of na- 

outlines of a theological sy stem. Of what ture," or " the moral law," according as 

practical type and texture it is, (for none the creature to which it is applied is " un- 

of our present " schools" were then found- reasonable or reasonable." 44 In the gov- 

ed) may be inferred from a mere an- ernment of the unreasonable [i. e. irra- 

nouncement of the numerical divisions, tional] creature, three things are to be 

in any one of these chapters. Take the observed : first, an obediential power ; 

5th, for example, u Of the Efficiency of second, the impression of the will of 

Godf which happens to be the first that the Creator concerning the creatures, 

occurs, on opening the volume at random, stamped upon them from the beginning ; 

One is struck with the numerous, yet na- third, a propenseness of nature, which 

tural and nicely developed branches into is a principle to do according to that law 

which the theme ramifies under the elab- of nature," and called inclination or in- 



orate treatment of the writer, thus : stinct, as the creature is inanimate or ani- 

44 In the disquisition of this subject con- mate, 

aider : 8. " The concourse [concurrence] of the 

1. What the efficiency of God is. first cause with the second, is an external 

2. The distribution thereof. transient influence of God upon the crea- 

3. What the concourse of the first cause ture in time, exactly answering to the de- 
with the second is. cree of God before time, moving upon, co- 

4. The necessity thereof in respect of working with, and assisting of the second 
the second cause. cause to its operations." The one is to 

5. The nianner of it the other "as the first mover is unto the 

6. The chief objections against, — inferior orbs ; as an impulse, thrust, or 

(1) The all-efficiency of God. put on, is unto a round body, of itself pro- 

(2) "The all-governing Providence pense to roll; as the nurse's lifting the 

of God. child up the stairs, is unto the child in- 

7. The use of this doctrine." clined to go up ; as the wind is unto the 
The foregoing is a fair specimen of the vessel under sail, and ready upon the mo- 
general heads into which each chapter is tion of the stream to launch forth ; as 
divided. The subdivisions are numerous, light is to an open eye, yet in the dark." 
but clear and logical Take this again as 4. " The necessity of the concurrence 
an illustration. of the first cause with the second in the 

1. " As God, before time, by one free, operations thereof, appears thus : — 
eternal and constant, immanent act, de- (1) All creatures depend upon God in 
creed the futurition of all things, so God, respect of their being, conservation and 
in time, by many transient acts, doth ex- operation ; (2) Prom the perfection of 
actly execute the same, — (to wit) only the first cause ; (3) It implieth a contra- 
what he did decree, all that he did decree, diction that the creature Bhould be able to 
and according as he did decree." Each act without dependence upon the Creator ; 
of these points illustrated in a few terse (4) As the conserving influence of God is 
sentences, shows what the divine efficiency unto the conservation of the creature, so 
is, as that term is understood and employ- is the assisting influence of God unto the 
ed by the writer. operation of the creature," i. e. absolute- 

2. It is " distributed into, (1) Creation ; ly indispensible. 

(2) Providence ;" and this last again is 5. The " manner" of this concurrence 
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is shown under four heads ;— (1) " It fore- 
goeth the operation of the second cause 
in order, though it be together with it in 
time ; (2) It is by way of co-working 
with the second cause — as the second 
can not produce an effect without the 
first cause, so the first cause will not 
produce it without the second cause ; (3) 
The concurrence of the first cause with 
the second is immediate," [i. e. as subse- 
quently explained, " so as nothing is in- 
terposed ;] (4) " The first cause so con- 
curreth as it determineth the second cause 
in its operation." This last is proved by 
these three considerations ;(a) The efficien- 
cy of God is adequate to his decree ; (b) 
"There can be but one absolute determin- 
er ;" (c) " If the operation of the second 
cause were not absolutely determined by 
the decree, God might suffer disappoint- 
ment" 

6. Under the head of " objections 
against the all-sufficiency, and all-gov- 
erning Providence of God," five of the 
most gnarled and knotty are stated with 
great fairness and force, but only to be 
the more thoroughly refuted. There is 
not space in this brief notice to insert 
these objections or their answers. They 
constitute the largest division of the gen- 
eral subject, and develope a logical acu- 
men seldom surpassed. The reader will 
find himself greatly pleased, as well as 
improved, by following this champion of 
truth as he clears the field of sophisms, 
troop after troop, and plants an impreg- 
nable fortress at this point and that, for its 
future defence. 

7. The doctrine of divine efficiency 
finds its " use" as 44 an antidote against 
many pestilent errors" and also as 44 a 
principle whence wo may deduce many 
precious truths." Among the errors that 
it guards against, are, (1) 44 Atheism ;" 
(2) "Epicurism;" (3) "Stoicism;" (4) 
44 The belief in Fortune;" (5) 44 Libertin- 
ism ;" (6) 44 The doctrine of the Jesuits ;" 
(7) 44 The doctrine of the Arminians." 
Among the 44 precious truths" deducible 
therefrom, are such as these : that 44 God's 



decree is the rule of his efficiency ," that 
44 God's efficiency is answerable unto his 
decree ;" that 44 the second cause acts, and 
doth its actions as properly, really, and 
formally, as if (upon a supposition, which 
yet is impossible) there were no first 
cause;" that 44 the first cause acts, and 
doth all things as properly, and really, as 
if there were no second cause ; that what- 
ever dark aspects the government of God 
presents, 44 so much hath he revealed, as 
that he who believeth, and walketh ac- 
cording to the rule, need not be afraid of 
his secret will. Both the decree, and the 
execution thereof (though yet unknown 
as touching infinite particulars) are for 
him, not against him." 

The book abounds in gems of thought 
tersely expressed — fitted to point an ar- 
gument, or furnish a motto. The compli- 
ment which John Cotton pays to the au- 
thor's style, in his preliminary address 
44 to the judicious Christian reader," is 
richly merited. 44 Moreover, says he, 
(after praising the 44 exactness of the mat- 
ter") 44 that which adorneth the exactness 
of the matter of this discourse, is, pithy 
brevity, compacting as many things as 
words together." And he adduces the 
following singular, but highly significant 
illustration of the practical power of such 
a style of writing. 44 The schoolmen 
(though they be none of the soundest di- 
vines) yet of late years, have crept (for a 
time) into more credit amongst schools, 
than the most judicious and Orthodox of 
our best new writers (Luther, Calvin , 
Martyr, Bucer,) and the rest ; and their 
books were much more vendible, and at a 
far greater price. But what or where- 
in lay their preeminence ? Not in the 
light of divine grace (whereof most of 
them were wholly destitute ;) nor in the 
skill in tongues and polite literature, 
(wherein they were barbarians ;) nor in 
their deeper insight into the holy Scrip- 
tures (in which they were less conversant, 
than in Peter Lombard and Aristotle;) 
but in their rational disputes with distinct 
solidity and succinct brevity" 
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But perhaps the most remarkable fact 
which this old volume discloses to the 
present generation, is, that there was a 
generation here once who could actually 
read a work of such profundity with 
edification and profit That this was 
the case is presumptively evident from 
the author's testimony concerning his 
own people, whose mental capabilities 
he had doubtless ascertained in the course 
of a fourteen years' ministry among them. 
In his prefatory address to " The Church 
and inhabitants of Ipswich," for whose 
spiritual benefit the treatise was more 
particularly constructed, he says, 44 Men 
need strong meat, as well as babes need 
milk ; though he who is but a babe hath 
not the knowledge of a man, yet babes rest 
not in being babes. I have endeavored 
to say something that might entertain the 
stronger, yet so as (I hope,) I have 
scarce said anything that weaker capaci- 
ties may not with due attention attain 
unto." So far as this was true of the Ips- 



wich people, it was probably true of their 
neighbors also — the population generally, 
who were then planting these New Eng- 
land towns. And the book itself gives 
internal evidence in support of Mr. Nor- 
ton's testimony; for while it shows no 
signs of ever having been in tho hands of 
a minister, or out of the family with whom 
it was found, the corrections made in 
its blundering typography, and other 
pen-and-ink traces on the margin of 
leaves, plainly denote attentive reading. 
Certainly "there were giants in those 
days," — not among the ministers and mag- 
istrates only, but among tho common peo- 
ple — intellectual giants ; or an edition of 
such an abstruse and deeply metaphysi- 
cal treatise on Christian theology would 
never have been published ; or if pub- 
lished, could never have been sold, 44 as a 
help for the begetting and establishing of 
the faith ** among the inhabitants of a coun- 
try parish. 



AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL STATISTICS FOR 1858. 

BY REV. ALONZO H. QUINT. 

44 1 have again numbered Israel," wrote achieved by so many thousands of be- 
a clergyman, on sending the statistics of lievers, as to pecuniary contributions, 
his church, 44 but by what authority I ministerial supply, conversions of sinners ; 
know not, nor whether it will expose me to see in what part of the broad field the 
to the divine displeasure." Whether our laborers need help, and where 44 waste 
annual denominational numberings — now places " need to bo occupied ; if we al- 
finished — shall expose us 44 to the divine ways bear in mind that these figures rep- 
displeasure," depends upon the motives resent souls, and their varying positions 
which have prompted us and the uso we signify the changing relations of iramor- 
make of the figures. If it is to minister .tal spirits, then we do well to number our 
to our denominational pride ; or to take churches. Nor is it unwholesome, but a 
to ourselves the credit for our increase ; matter greatly to be desired, that Congre- 
or to cause reliance upon man instead of gationalists cultivate a denominational 
God ; or to allow us to feel that numbers (not sectarian) spirit ; that they cherish 
may take the place of personal activity, such an esprit du corps as shall make 
we have sinned. But if it be done with their name a definite terra, expressive of 
a desire to praise God for what he has a definite meaning, and give form, shape 
done for us ; to ascertain what the Cause and life to distinct denominational plans 
can rightfully ask of this organized in all departments of religious activity ; 
army ; to mourn over the poor results while at the same time, they will fight no 
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less boldly, nor stand side by side less honored as infallible. Taking the statLs- 
harmoniously with other parts of the tics of the various State bodies as the 
great army of believers, for having their groundwork, we have estimated the un- 
own officers and discipline. reported churches from their last previ- 
But any alarm as to an exact enumera- ous (or successive) reports ; have tram- 
tion is needless ; no such census yet ex- ferred reported churches from States 
ists. A melancholy approximation is all where they do not belong to States where 
that can be bad as to the condition of the they do belong ; have sorted out Presby- 
denomination. To this unhappy result terian churches in all known cases ; have 
various causes contribute : Our scattered re-footed up the bulk of the statistics, and 
churches send their statistics through corrected the errors thereby discovered ; 
State organizations, and in several States have corresponded with various well- 
no such organization exists ; where such informed people, and have exercised our 
do exist, that attribute, of which a learned own knowledge by way of modification, 
Divine says original sin consists, renders in all cases where we were gifted that 
great numbers of Pastors and Clerks re- way. The differences from the published 
morselcssly negligent; when reports are results which thus appear, the errors 
made, they are often as definite as the which may still exist, and the great im- 
weather predictions, covering a whole perfections herein exhibited, may be at- 
raonth in the Almanac, " expect— foul — tributed to the sadly chaotic state in which 
weather— about— this— time;" it is a mel- our statistics are annually presented to 
ancholy fact that not a few Pastors know the public ; of the statistical merits or de- 
less as to how many souls they have cov- merits, and of the remedy for the latter, 
enanted to watch over, than as to the we propose to say something at another 
state of things in Borrioboola-Gha. When time. 

we add the fact that churches are not sel- The Maine Conference Minutes (which 
dom reported, without even the statement stand at the head, a model, as a historical 
of the fact, in other than their own States ; document,) furnish its statistics in excel- 
that there are a large number of churches lent shape, although the summary is de- 
unconnected with Associations or Con- fective in two or three particulars. Sup- 



ferences; that in several States our plying the wanting columns, transferring a 
churches are mixed up with Presbyterian- N. H. Church to the N. H. tables, and 
ism, on that " self-denying ordinance " of sending another Church home to New 
Congregationalists, the " Plan of Union," Brunswick, we find 242 churches, organ- 
it is sufficiently evident that the ascertain- ized into 14 County Conferences, which 
ing of our numbers, either of churches or are composed of both clergy and laymen 
members, is a " Pursuit of Knowledge as they ought to be, and united into a 
under Difficulties." General Conference, whose statistics for 

The following digest, therefore, while 1857 and 1858 compare as follows: 
evidence of good intentions, must not be . 







Chumhes. 


• 




MnrtsrcBS. 






Year. With 

18.57 

1858 


putor. 
89 


With st. lap. Vacant. 

96 53 
98 55 


Total. 
2.38 
242 


Pastors. 

89 
89 


St. »up. 

72 
76 


Others. 

46 
36 




Total. 

207 
201 


< 


3amtCH 3 


*1 EMBERS. Ai 






Removals. 


Bapti 




Sab. 
School. 
18,072 
19,425 


Tear. Males. 

1857 4,525 

1858 4,924 


Fein. 

9,608 
10,481 


Total. Absent. Prof. 
16,648 2,466 452 
17,699 2,537 1,407 


Let. ' 

243 

478 


rOTAL. D'th. 

695 265 
1,885 294 


Via. Eio. Total. Ad. 
294 23 682 205 
550 45 889 689 


Inf. 
256 
311 



a net gain of 4 churches, 1054 members, 753 in the Sabbath Schools, 
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and an excess of 1190 in the additions in 
1857-8 over those in 1856-7, a partial ex- 
hibition of the result of recent revivals. 

u Males" and " Females" are but par- 
tially reported, but we insert the figures 
to show the proportion of one to the 
other. The columns of " Church mem- 
bers'* refer to the time of taking the enu- 
meration ; the " additions," " removals" 
and " baptisms" cover the one year pre- 
vious. 

In the above figures it will be noticed 
that 76 stated supplies minister to 98 
churches ; this is accomplished by having 
one man officiate at several contiguous 
places : this method is being adopted in 
other States, and is admirably fitted not 
only to relieve destitutions but also to 
destroy dependence on eleemosynary in- 
stitutions. It will be seen, also, that the 
average membership of the churches is 
73 and a fraction ; 89 of the churches ex- 
ceed this membership, and 153 fall below 
it An examination will disclose the fact 
that 210 incorporated places are supplied 
churches (two towns uniting, in five 



cases,) so that an equal number are 
still unsupplied with churches of our de- 
nomination ; six churches are recorded as 
having " no ordinances ;" two others are 
ominously stated to have made " no re- 
port for several years 18 churches have 
less than ten members each. All of these 
matters are in the province of that noble 
institution the " Maine Missionary Socie- 
ty," which has done and is doing much 
for the Cause in that State. 

According to the New Hampshire 
Minutes, every Church is reported, and 
a very decided improvement over the 
statistics of 1857 is exhibited; all the 
points about which we wish to learn are 
clearly set forth. To ascertain the com- 
parative condition of the churches, we 
build up the waste places in the statistics 
of 1857, correct certain errors in the ad- 
dition of columns, in 1 858, add a Church 
reported in the Maine figures in each 
year, and subtract, in each year, those 
Presbyterian churches which, though ex- 
cellent in their way, do not walk in our 
way, and we have the following results : 



Churches. 



MlWSTFRS. 



Year. With pastor. With *t. sup. Vacant. Total. 

1&57 93 54 38 18.5 

1858 86 66 32 184 



Pa*tors. 

93 
86 



St rap. 
54 
64 



Others. 

27 
31 



Total. 
174 
181 



CucRcn Mkmbei 



MTIONf 



Rkmovalb. 



Tear. Male?. Fern. Total. Absent. Prof. Let. Total. D'th. Dia. Exo. Total 

1857 5,691 12,009 19,179 .... 583 334 917 312 421 18 749 276 

1858 5,571 11,880 20,363 3,371 1,300 456 1,756 399 624 27 1,054 600 373 20,868 



Baptisms. 

. » . 8ab. 

Ad. Inf. School. 
273 ...... 



According to these statistics, churches 
of our denomination are found in 167 of 
the towns or other incorporated places in 
New Hampshire, leaving 72 unsupplied ; 
in quite a number of the remaining, either 
stated supplies are located or Home Mis- 
sionaries employed. The average mem- 
bership of the churches is 110 and a frac- 
tion ; 75 exceed this membership, and 109 
fall below it ; one Church only, has less 
than 10 members ; 104 have less than 100 
members each; 2 churches have each 
between 400 and 500, and one exceeds 



500. The reports of the churches are 
made through 14 clerical Associations. 

It is a luxury to turn from the meagre, 
defective, ungainly statistics which Ver- 
mont furnished in 1857, to the excellent 
tables of 1858, and to find them in the 
handsomest pamphlet of our whole series. 
It is unfortunate that 22 reports this year 
are old ones copied, but 39 were similarly 
situated the year before. A few church- 
es are not reported, whose want it is easy 
to supply, with the following result : 
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Churches. Minister*. 



Year. With pastor. With st. nip. Vacant. Total Pastors. 8t. sap. Others. Total. 
1857 69 71 63 193 70 69 55 194 

1*58 66 83 41 190 67 78 60 195 



. * -■■> < *— - « < * > - — » — « Bab. 

Year. Males. F*m. Total. Absent. Prof. Let, Total. D'th. Dis. Kxc. Total. Ad. Inf. School 

1857 3,838 6,870 17,214 2,140 315 301 616 205 326 16 747 .. 147 

1858 6,404 10,307 19,656 2,476 715 405 1120 334 480 15 811 338 257 13,763 

Showing a net loss of 3 churches, and a press in July, are made up only to the 
gain of 2,442 members, and that 504 more 1st of January preceding ; hence they do 
persons were received in 1857-8, than in not exhibit the result of the revivals; 
1856-7. those will appear in the statistics now col- 
Three churches have less than 10 mem- lecting. The tables show, however, that 
bers each ; 5 churches number between the denomination is as strong and grow- 
300 and 400; and one exceeds 400. The ing in its earliest American home, as ever, 
average b 103 and a fraction; T57 churches although its increase in churches by no 
have 100 or more each, and 123 have means equals that which followed the ex- 
less, pulsion of our people from the homes of 
The experience of New Hampshire their fathers thirty years ago. The ex- 
and Vermont exhibits in a marked degree act facts it is now comparatively easy to 
the true dependence of the churches. For ascertain, as every Church in quasi-con- 
scvcral years previous, steadily decreas- ncction with the General Association is 
ing numbers had filled Christians with reported in the tables, and the two others 
alarm; a year has passed by, and al- are well known— a result attributable to 
though the tide of emigration has not the statistical plans in which Massachu- 
been ** turned," the " captivity of Jacob " setts has taken the lead ; out of the 6720 
has been, and the numbers show that the specific items due in the tables, only 44 are 
true reliance of churches is upon the power in any way defective, and of these, 26 be- 
of the Holy Ghost long to 2 churches which failed to report 
The statistics of the Massachusetts additions, &c., but which probably meant 
General Association, although they go to " none." 



CllUSXRm. MtKDTTBBS. 

, » . 4 » . 

Tear. With pimtor. With st. sup. Vacant, Total. Pastors. St. sup. Others. Total. 

1857 342 60 75 477 352 60 157 567 

1858 349 63 70 182 3-58 63 165 686 



Church Members. Addition*. Removals. Baptisms. 

, *- > / * > < * < * Bab. 

Tear. Males. Fein. Total. Absent. Prof. Let. Total. D'th. DJs. Bxc. Total. Ad. Inf. BcaooL. 

1857 21,057 45,548 68,094 10,389 1,848 1,710 3,558 1,181 1.849 155 3.185 795 1,370 70,502 

1858 21,420 46,668 69,466 10,614 2,993 2,027 2,020 1,135 1,949 87 3171 1293 1,411 73,210 



Showing a net gain of 5 churches, 1,352 
members, and 2,708 in Sabbath Schools, 
and that 1,478 more were received to the 
churches in 1857, than in 1856. 

Of the Massachusetts churches, seven, 
at least, have only a nominal existence. 
Of the whole number, 198 have less than 
100 members each; 177 have 100 and 
not 200 ; 63 have 200 and not 800 ; 81 
" have 800 and not 400 ; 7 have 400 and 



not 500 ; 3 have 500 and not 600 ; 1 has 
600 and not 700; 1 has 700 and not 800, 
and 1 has 800. In 26 towns, there appear 
to be no churches of our denomination, 
but there is evangelical preaching in all 
of these, and in most of them are Ortho- 
dox Congregation alists who are constitu- 
ent parts of accessible churches in adjoin- 
ing towns. Massachusetts Congregation- 
alism is still able, under the blessing of 
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God, to bold its own, even while it sends 
out its swarms to new States, or raises up 
under its sturdy training those who be- 
come the most stalwart men of Presbyte- 
nanism. 

The Evangelical Consociation of Rhode 
Island numbers 21 churches, with no 
intermediate Associations or Consocia- 
tions. In the statistics of 1858, for which 
we waited patiently, all the churches, save 
one, report themselves. Of that one, a 
friend writes us, " it [the blank] is not 
the fault of ... . our Statistical Secre- 



tary, nor of the rest of us. We have 
tried hard enough to wrench statistics 
from a rock." A Church which is guilt- 
less of ordinary courtesy should leave the 
Consociation. While the table is greatly 
improved over that of last year, thus one 
Church mars its fair look. We commend 
to all concerned, Ecclesiastes x : 1. 

The Church in Fall River has left the 
Consociation; but as it is not reported 
elsewhere, we keep it in its old place this 
year; and, filling up defects, we find mat- 
ters thus : 























1857 
1858 


Wither. 

17 


With »t. 
3 
8 


■up. Vacant. 
2 
2 


ToviX. 1 
22 
22 


17 


. 8u nip. < 
8 
8 


... 
... 




Total. 
20 
20 








4 






Removals. 






Sad. 

School. 
4,210 
4,126 


Tt*T. ] 

1857 
18*8 


•••• . . . • 
«•«• 


Total. 
3,241 

3,392 


Absent. Prof. 
.... 72 
195 


J>t Total. D'th. 
62 124 33 
101 296 49 


Dis. Exe. Total. Ad. 
66 2 90 27 
72 12 133 106 


Inf. 

34 
45 



Showing a gain of 153 members, a loss of 
84 in Sabbath Schools, and that the num- 
ber of additions in 1857, was double the 
number in 1856. 

The R. L churches average 154 mem- 
bers each; 9 exceed that number; 7 
churches have less than 50 each ; of which 
one has less than 20. 

The Connecticut statistics, which are 
too good not to be better, havo all the 
columns desired except 4 Sabbath Schools,* 
and several that are neither ornamental 
nor useful. The absence of indexes, the 



heterogeneous arrangement of towns and 
Associations, the irreconcilableness of ta- 
bles and summary, the far greater num- 
ber of unreporting churches, and that ab- 
sence of ciphers which leaves us in painful 
suspense, whether the blanks signify hon- 
esty, ignorance, or laainess,— render these 
tables less satisfactory than those of the 
other N. E. States. Nevertheless, we be- 
lieve that we have supplied the wanting 
figures with sufficient care to make the 
following comparison reliable : 



Year. With piutor. With st. sup. Vacant. Total. 
18.-.7 196 45 42 283 

177 37 68 282 



PoJton. St. tap. Other*. 
200 45 120 

180 37 115 



» 

Total. 



331 



Tur. Mates. F«n. Total. Abaent. Prof. Let. Total. D'th. Difl. Exc Total. Ad. Inf. 

1857 11,429 22,028 42,967 3,116 939 745 1,684 648 891 75 1,514 372 760 

1858 10,823 21,969 42,073 3,118 92-5 766 1,691 608 839 48 1,495 360 713 



•••••• 



Showing a loss of one Church, and of 894 
members. 

The Connecticut churches average, 
each 145 and a fraction; 104 (perhaps 
more,) exceed this number ; 3 churches 
have less than 20 members each, none 
less than 10. There are 15 Associations. 

11 



Congregationalism in New Tore is in 
a peculiar position. On the one hand a 
large number of churches (about 100,) 
arc Independent, and on the other, about 
125 are connected with Presbyterianism 
through the " entangling Alliance." Be- 
tween these stand those churches which 
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aro connected with the General Asso- this source of error (which leads the 
ciatjon ; and of these latter only can re- " Year Book " to enumerate these church- 
ports be had. The very creditable Min- es twice,) will, with some others, be cor- 
utes recently issued furnish a good degree rected in due time by the faithful Statisti- 
of knowledge as to the statistics, although cal Secretary, who has already, to our 
the churches located in New Jersey should knowledge, overcome great and peculiar 
have their position stated ; and those of obstacles in his department. Making 
that State and of Pennsylvania should these changes, and correcting an error or 
have a separate place in the Summary ; two, we find the comparison thus : 



CHUKCHI^. MlKIBTERJl. 


Tear. With pastor. With tt. rap. Vacant. 
18.57 124 51 
1858 45 107 26 


Totau ] 
175 
178 


«ors 

46 


St nip. 
8.5 
72 


45 
68 


Total. 
174 
185 








}tEJIOVALB. 




8ab. 


Tear. Males. Fern. Total. Abmt Prof. 

1857 4,708 8,116 14,682 848 757 

1858 6,392 9,467 16,778 1,003 1,694 


Lei. Totau D'th. 
633 1,476 h r >2 
707 2,401 197 


Din. Ezo. Total. Ad. 
524 61 833 268 
678 48 923 747 


Inf. School. 

387 10,487 
478 11,921 



Showing a net gain of S churches, of Oberlin, Ohio, has fallen back since 1857, 

2,096 members, and of 1,434 in Sabbath when it reported 1,426. 

Schools, and that 925 more persons united Almost our only information as to Con- 

with the churches in 1857-8, than in gregationalism in New Jeiisey is derived 

1856-7. from the New York statistics, where we 

The average membership of the New find three churches which we infer to be 

York churches (which are formed into 12 located in New Jersey, although, by some 

Associations,) is 94 and a fraction; 64 remarkable oversight, no intimation of that 

churches exceed that number; one — the fact appears. The three are the churches 

Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, reports 1,063 in Chester, Newark and Patterson ; anoth- 

members, by which it appears to be the er is reckoned in the " Year Book," with 

second in size of all our churches, unless 88 members ; those statistics compare thus : 

Ministers. 

, « . 

Pastor*. St. sap. Other*. Totau 

3 1 4 

4 .. 1 6 



CHURCH MEMT)7!R3. ADDITION*. RlBtOTAU. BAI*fI8Sf3. 

, * > , » > , •> . - — * . 8ab. 

Tear. Male*. V«m. Totau Absent Prof. Let Totau D'th. Dis. Exc. Total, Ad. Inf. School. 

18.57 221 418 639 15 24 30 54 5 18 23 9 10 300 

18.58 227 463 728 31 113 28 141 15 23 4 42 48 13 450 



Showing a gain of 89 members, and of tier, are included in the General Assoeia- 

150 in Sabbath Schools. tion of that state, and one (Conneaut,) in 

Pennsylvania is another State where that of Ohio. Others are enumerated in 

Congregationalism hardly has a "local the Congregational Year Book; from these 

habitation and a name." We are aware sources we compile the following, noting 

of no organization to bind the churches that for only the 6 churches found in the 

together, and hence there arc no com- N. Y. Minutes, and the one in those of 

plete reports. Some few churches, how- Ohio, are additions, &c., given, and for 

ever, bordering on the New York fron- the last named, only in 1857. 
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Year. With pastor. With Bt. gup. Vacant. Total. 
1857 3 3 

4 • • • • 4 
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Churches. 






Mini 


STER8. 






1857 
1S58 


itb pastor. With st. .up. Vaei 
16 2 
* • * 


ML 

8 
» 


Total. 

20 
27 


Pa* tore. St. sup. 
16 2 
. • . • 


Ot 


here. 
1 

• • 


Total. 
19 

22 










Removals. 






— Sab. 


Tear. Male 

1857 
1858 


i. Fern. Total. Absent. 

«••• 1,671 
• • . • • • 1 ,440 • • 


Prof. 

o 

24 


Let, Total. D'th. JJl* Kxe. Total. 
11 13 15 1 16 
10 34 1 3 .. 4 


Ad. 
1*3 


Inf. School. 
9 325 
2 . . . • 



At no distant period we propose publish- -will not be this year." Under these cir- 

ing an account which shall be of some cumstances we have concluded to insert 

service. the entire Summary for 1858, which we 

The Onio General Conference, which have procured through the courtesy of 

was organized at Mansfield, Jan. 24, Rev. Henry Cowles, of Oberlin. 
1852, unites the bulk of the Congrega- The statistics for 1857, (every column of 

bonal churches of that state ; but M our which we were obliged to add up for our- 

Minutes," writes the Statistical Secretary, selves,) were as follows : 
« are not published, and, in all probability, 



Churches. Ministers. 



MitL pastor*. With «t sup. Vacant. Total. Paators. St rap. 0 there. Total. 
38 40 30 108 31 36 37 107 



Cnrscn Members. Additions. Removals. Baptisms. 

8au. 



M*l<*. Fein. Total. Absent. Prof. Let. Total. D'th. Bis. Exc. Total. Ad. Inf. School. 
1297 .... 8,774 .... 281 267 765 50 248 15 313 87 82 6,734 



For 1858: covering, as before, from July 1, to July 1. 



COXTZREXCES, fcO., 

1. Grand River Association, 

2. North East Conference, 

3. Cleveland 

4. Puritan " 
6. Medina " 

6. Central North Association, 

7. Marietta Conference, 

8. Miami, 

Total in Conferences, 

9. Not in Conference, 

Total. 



Churchc*. Pastors. St. sup. Total. Psrtah uses. Benev. 
4 



12 
18 
14 
12 

7 
13 
10 

8 

94 

20 

114 



1 
0 
6 
2 
1 
5 
5 
3 

23 
1 



8 
9 
9 
4 
2 
3 
5 

44 
13 



5 
8 
15 
11 
5 
7 
8 



67 
14 



$3,870 
3,418 
11.893 
8,152 
1,850 
10,753 
3,295 



8 22,745 



65,976 
6,702 



1,12-5 
1,223 
1,535 
441 
1,317 
1,234 
1,777 

9,001 
12,724 



Total. 
£4,309 

4,543 
13,116 

9,687 

2,291 
12,070 

4,-529 
24,522 

»8 



is 



24 57 81 $71,678 $21,815 $93,493 



CoSfER- 
X5CES. 



Ch. 



Remotals. 



Sab. 



Male*. 


Yvm . 


Total. 




. Prof. 


Let. 


Total. D'th. 


Dis. 


Bsc. Total. Ad. 


Inf. 


School. 


1. 233 


392 


625 


82 


47 


30 


77 


7 


24 


4 


35 


17 


0 


:m 


2. 307 


307 


707 


48 


33 


80 


63 


15 


19 


0 


34 


9 


16 


925 


3. 897 


1,160 


2,058 


81 


145 


102 


247 


8 


111 


5 


124 


43 


11 


734 


4. 297 


592 


949 


68 


40 


33 


73 


12 


34 


4 


50 


6 


26 


87*» 


5. ill 


166 


277 


24 


7 


4 


11 


2 


13 


4 


19 


3 


3 


385 


6. 129 


241 


678 


47 


67 


42 


99 


8 


44 


8 


60 


4 


17 


559 


7. 214 


403 


617 


125 


32 


19 


51 


4 


49 


6 


59 


16 


20 


413 


8. 203 


379 


726 


69 


47 


76 


123 


4 


43 


0 


47 


10 


29 


902 






























TotaL 2,391 


3,730 


6,727 


514 


408 


336 


744 


60 


337 


31 


428 


108 


122 


5178 


9. 292 


634 


941 


46 


22 


37 


59 


14 


34 


6 


54 


17 


20 


938 






























Total. 2,683 


4^260 


7^668 


690 


430 


373 


803 


74 


371 


37 


482 


"l25 


M2 


6116 
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Showing an apparent gain of 6 churches, derstood by the world. Of Congregation- 

and an apparent loss of 1,106 members; alisni in Indiana, probably the sentence 

but of this last we hare no certainty, inas- printed in our school-boy Atlases, on the 

much as the papers furnished us do not interior of Africa, would do very well : 



tell how many churches are unreported " This country has never been explored." 
in 1858, while all in 1857 were reported. If "to err is human," the Illinois 

Indiana is another obscure field. It General Association is richly endowed 

has a General Assoc iation, but does not with humanity ; their statistics arc a tissue 

yet publish its statistics. In 1857 it had of errors from beginning to end. Out of 

83 churches, of which 18 were vacant; nine Associations, only one is added up 

the 20 remaining were supplied by 14 with tolerable correctness — a fact which 

ministers, with 1,1 78 members. We pro- reconciles us to the absence of addition in 

•ume we should not greatly err, to insert the Summary. Unless it is the way they 

the same number of members the present add out there, we cannot account for a 

year, though from advance sheets, we see publication which, evidently, nobody ever 

that the Year Book gives but SO churches had charge of An amount of labor 

and 788 members. Some of these chur- worthy of a better cause, gives us the fol- 

ches are now in an encouraging state of lowing, which includes one. Church from 

prosperity, but the most are scattered, the Wisconsin Minutes, and excludes St 

weak in numbers and resources, misro- Louis, Mo. : 
presented by their enemies and 



Churches. 


Mnroma. 




Yrar. With pastor. With St. sup. Vacant. Total. 
1857 12* 29 157 
1868 128 81 159 


Pastors. St. sap. 
12!) 
124 


Others. Total. 
34 163 
28 162 


Chuhch Msxbsju. ADprrtOHB. 


It EM OVALS. 


Baptisms. 


8az. 
School. 
8,721 
10,139 


Yf&r. MaJea. F«m. Total. Abwnt. Prof. Let. Total D'th. DU. Kxo. Total. Ad. Inf. 

1857 9,310 .... 549 754 1,303 92 612 26 630 336 

1858 3,167 4,766 10,250 1,472 1,214 1,077 2,291 88 625 34 747 351 291 



Showing a net gain of 2 churches, 940 cr*s washing it," was the reply, uttered in 
members, and 1,418 in Sabbath Schools, decidedly contemptuous tones. "Wash- 
Tho Illinois churches seem to average 65 ing it ! Haven't you more than one shirt ? m 
and a fraction ; 31 churches exceed 100 said the traveller. " Would ye have a 
in membership, of which 4 exceed 200, fellow have a thousand shirts f " was the 
and one of the four exceeds 300. The surly and conclusive answer. The Mich- 
figures show at least a good degree of igan statistics furnish ttco columns, with a 
progress in the State. sovereign disdain of the other items which 
The MicnioAN statistics for 1858, re- other Bodies waste paper upon. Those 
mind us very strongly of the boy whom a two will be discovered by examining the 
traveller found loitering about, minus a following table, in which, by ingenious 
certain very useful garment ; M where's arrangement, we have manufactured 
your shirt, my boy V" said he. "Moth- eral columns: 



Y<*r. With pastor. With St. sup. Vacant Total. Pastors. 8t. «up. Others. Total. 

1857 76 35 110 61 23 84 

1858 86 29 116 76 14 90 



Chukch Memoeks. Additioks- Kemovala. Baptisms. 

* • *»A». 



Year. Male*. Pern. Total. Absent. Prof. Let. Total. D'th. Ma. Exc. Total. Ad. Inf. School. 

1857 6,574 .... 296 303 698 61 191 26 268 

1858 6,188 820 
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By which we learn there has been a gain 
of 614 members, and a great decline in 
statistical energy. 

The Wisconsin Presbyterian and Con- 
gregational Convention unites 130 Con- 
gregational churches in Wisconsin, 1 
Congregational Church in Illinois, and 1 
in Minnesota, with 23 Presbyterian 
churches. The union of the two denomi- 
nations can hardly be very perfect, inas- 
much as there are 25 Old School and 41 



New School Presbyterian churches be- 
sides. The wisdom of the union is none 
of our business, but the figures are ; and 
we are particularly obliged to the Statis- 
tical Secretary for, this year, designating 
the denominational character of each 
Church. Transferring the two churches 
to their respective States, adding two 
from the Minnesota statistics, subtracting 
the Presbyterians in each year, and fill- 
ing up defects, we find the following : 



. »- , , « . 

Venr. With psstor. With st. sop. Vftttnt. Total. Pa»tor». St. sap. Others. Total. 

1857 24 77 30 131 22 74 23 12!) 

1838 17 92 23 132 17 83 33 132 



Cbobch Membeb*. Additiokb. Rkhovalb. Hai-tibms. 

. ' „ , . , « , , • . Sab. 

f*w. >Ule*. fom. Total. Absent. Prof. Let. Total. D'th. Dis. Exe. Total. Ad. Inf. School. 

18.37 6,915 492 598 1,090 59 359 34 452 166 218 5,242 

1858 7,242 626 1,078 763 1,841 73 391 68 622 401 353 7,518 



Showing a net gain of one Church, 1,327 churches average, each, 54 and a fraction, 
members, 2,276 in Sabbath Schools, and The Iowa statistics are not as good as 
that the number of persons joining by they will be next year, but they might be 
profession in the latter year, was more a great deal worse. The eight Associa- 
tion double that of the former. The tions foot up as follows : 



ChCRCHSS. 



Ministers. 



Teir. With 

1857 1 

1858 13 



With it. sup. 
68 
69 



Vacant. 

36 
48 



Total. 
104 
120 



Factor*. 

10 
13 



St rap. 

66 
69 



Others. 

17 

33 



Total. 

83 
105 



T«r. 

1857 ••»• 

1858 • • • • 



Additions. 



Total. 
3,542 
4,123 



• •• 



Prof. Let. 
193 393 
506 427 



Total. 

6% 



D'th. 

39 
27 



H; 



Dis. 
193 
217 



Kxc. 
13 
21 



Total. Ad. 
245 48 
266 156 



Baptisms. 

-v Sab. 
Inf. School. 
95 2,743 
139 4,118 



The statistics of the Minnesota Gen- churches, was 31. The Minutes for the 

eral Conference for 1857, included only present year have not been issued; but 

one point, viz : that of tho number of the Statistical Secretary furnishes us tho 

churches, which, excluding the Wisconsin following summary for 1858 : 




Tnt. With pMtor. With st. rap. Vmauxt. Total. Piston. Bt. sap. Others. Total. 
1867 • • • • • • 31 . . . . • • .. 

1S58 8 21 18 42 8 21 8 27 



Church Mimbehs. Additjo.nb. Removals. Baptoms. 

, » , *- , , » , , — « , Sab. 

r«ir Males. Fein. Total. Absent. Prof. Let. Total. D'th. Dis. Kxc. Total Ad. Inf. School. 

1858 474 624 998 71 127 267 394 6 35 .. 40 40 39 

We are aware of but one Congrcga- 1857, this Church reported 160 members ; 
tional Church in Missouri ; that of Dr. 11 additions by profession, and five by let- 
Post in St. Louis, which is reported, or ter ; one removed by death, and two by 
purports to be, in the Illinois Minutes. In dismission. In 1858, it makes no report. 
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There appear to have been, in 1857, 5 
churches in Nebraska, with 2 ministers 
and 92 members; the advance sheets of 
the Year Book inform us that in 1858 
there are 8 churches, with 4 ministers, 
and 144 members. 

The General Association of Kansas, 
from the recent date of its origin, and 
other causes easily understood, furnishes 
no very satisfactory statistics. According 
to the statistics of 1857, there were 8 
churches, having 7 pastors or stated sup- 
plies, with 85 members, — two of the 
churches making no report There were 
also 3 Societies without churches, and six 
ministers. This number of churches dif- 
fers from the number as given in last 
year's Year Book, where several preach- 
ing stations, or Societies, are inserted as 
churches. For the present year we have 
no other information than that contained 
in the Year Book for 1859, which may 
perhaps need modification from the cause 
above alluded to, and which gives 18 
churches, 13 ministers, and 139 members. 



According to last year's Year Book, 
there appear to have been 13 churches in 
Oregon, and 10 ministers. At the ses- 
sion of the Oregon Association, held at 
Forest Grove, Washington County, it ap- 
peared that Oregon contains eight Congre- 
gational churches, 18 stations, 284 Church 
members, and 238 in the Sabbath Schools. 
This apparent falling ofT is evidently due 
to an incorrect estimate the previous year. 

The statistics of California are so 
painfully heterogeneous in their nature, 
both for 1857, and 1858, as almost to defy 
reduction to any order. Our sympathies 
with our brethren on the Pacific coast 
would be greatly heightened if they would 
furnish, a little more carefully, the infor- 
mation we need. The publications of that 
General Association for the two years are 
entirely different from the statistics as pub- 
lished in the Year Books, as any one will 
see who will compare the reports of the 
latter with the following tables, which we 
have constructed with great misgivings: 



YMr. 
1857 
1858 



With 



3 
8 



*t. sup. Vacant. Total. 
6 3 12 

4 4 11 



8 
8 



St. sap. 
6 
5 



6 
7 



TOTAL- 
IS 
15 



Cnonrn Mkmdees. 



Remotals. 



BAl'TI8X8. 

. » . 



1857 
1858 



Total. Absent. 

463 

615 67 



Sad. 



Prof. Let. Total. D'th. Did. Exo. Total. Ad. Int. School. 

536 

77 46 123 4 17 3 24 17 20 



The following tables contain a summary 
of the preceding statistics for the years 
1857, and 1858. That they are to be re- 
ceived with great allowance is evident 
from the foregoing remarks. It is also to 
be taken into consideration that in addi- 
tion to the number of churches enumer- 
ated below for 1858, there are at least 
225 other churches, Independent, or con- 
nected with Presbyterians ; and also that 
243 of the 2,367 churches enumerated 
make no report of additions or losses. It is 
supposed, however, that the number of 
Church members is given with sufficient 



exactness, inasmuch as those who cannot 
be counted, arc hardly worth counting. 
It will be seen, also, that in only a portion 
of the States do they have any children — 
a very surprising feature when wo con- 
sider the rapid growth of our country. 

Outside of the United States tho Year 
Book enumerates 79 churches in Canada, 
with 55 ministers and 3,712 members; hlx 
churches, four ministers, and 420 mem- 
bers in Jamaica, three churches and three 
ministers in New Brunswick, and two 
churches with two ministers in Nova 
Scotia. 
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THE CHURCHES AND MINISTERS IN 1857: 
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THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE CHURCHES IN 1857, AND THEIR CHANGES THE 

YEAR PRECEDING : 



Church Members. Additions. Removals. Baptisms. 
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THE MEMBERSHIP OF THE CHURCHES IN 1858, AND THEIR CHANGES THE 

YEAR PRECEDING : 
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From these tables there appear to be, at 
the present time, in the United States, 2,369 
Congregational churches, of whom* 1,922 
have Pastors or stated supplies. These 
2,369 churches have 230,094 members, of 
whom 21,582 have been added during the 
last year, against 10,602 removals by 
death, dismission and otherwise. 

So far, then, as the foregoing statistics 
nhed light upon the progress of Congre- 
gationalism among us for the period 
to which they refer, there seems to be a 
gain of 54 new churches, 64 ministers, 
and 9,762 Church members; there hav- 
ing been 951 more removals from the 
churches, and 8,077 more additions to 



them, during 1857-8, than during 1856-7. 
There are also 56 fewer churches reported 
without tho means of grace. In all prob- 
ability, the statistics next published— 
which will include the fruits of that great 
Revival with which God has so richly 
blessed the American churches— will shew 
much greater, and more gratifying tokens 
of advance. We trust that the science 
of statistics in the mean time may so com- 
mend itself to all proper authorities, that 
our labor — should we be spared then to 
go over the same ground— may be lighter, 
and more thoroughly remunerative in its 
results. 



C^rit will be our object under this head to notice quarterly such (mainly new) work* as 
promise to be of special interest to Congregational ministers and laymen. We cannot afford 
does it comport with the design of this Journal— to notice general literature.— Eds. 

This Hymn Book has the advantage of 
having been for many years in preparation, 
in able hands. Its inception dates back to 
the beat years of tho life of the late Prof. 
B. B. Edwards, who, in company with one 
of the present editors, laid out the plan of 
such a book, and commenced collecting for 
it, in this country and in Europe. After 
Prof. Edwards' lamented death, his distin- 
guished colleague carried on the labor, call- 
ing to his aid the culture and abilities of 
the two eminent men now connected with 
him in the work. 

The principles on which this Manual for 
the service of song has been prepared are 
thus noted by its publishers : 

1. It is designed to be a Manual of De- 
votion. 

2. It is designed to be a Manual of De- 
votion to the Redeemer, 

3. It is designed to be a Biblical guide 
and aid to Devotion. 

4. It contains a large number of the 
tried hymns of the Church. 

5. It contains some of the ripest fruits 
of modern Hymnology. 

6. Special effort has been made to secure 
for it some of the richest hymns on the 
most difficult subjects. 



The Sabbath Htxk Book : for the ser- 
vice of song in the House of the Lord. — 
Compiled by E. A. Park, D.D., Austin 
Phelps, D.D., and Lowell Mason, Doctor 
of Music. New York : Mason Bros. Bos- 
ton : J. E. Tilton & Co. 16mo. pp. 957. 

This volume contains 1,290 Hymns, 24 
Doxologica, 58 Selections for Chanting, 
and 128 pages of Indexes,— of which one is 
a Logical Classification of the Hymns ; one, 
an Alphabetical Index of the Subjects of 
the Hymns ; one, an Alphabetical Index of 
Subjects of the Selections for Chanting; 
one, a Biblical Index ; one, an Index of the 
First lines of Hymns ; one, an Index of the 
First lines of Stanzas; and one, an Index 
of Authors. 

This 16mo edition, which is in very clear 
type, and superior style, is sold at retail, in 
sheep binding, for one dollar. An edition 
in somewhat finer type, with the Hymns 
in double columns, will soon be issued, 
avnd will retail at about sixty -three cents. 
An edition with tunes adapted to the 
Hymns will also soon be published, at the 
retail price of one dollar and a quarter; and 
the tunes will also be printed by them- 
selves, in a volume which will retail at 
thirty 'Jive, or fifty cents. 
12 
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7. Special effort has been made to secure 
variety and appropriateness of subject and 
style. 

8. It contains a large number of hymns 
appropriate to special occasions. 

9. It is incidentally designed for use in 
the family, and in the choir. 

10. It has aimed at a decidedly lyrical 
character. 

11. Special effort has been made to se- 
lect for it those readings of hymns "which 
are best in themselves, and best adapted to 
actual use in oXir churches. 

12. It has aimed to adopt the most lucid 
and natural arrangement of its hymns, and 
to furnish the fullest and most logical in- 
dexes. 

We regret that the necessarily narrow 
limits of a mere Book notice, like this, 
must wholly prevent us from any such ex- 
tended and thorough review of the «• Sab- 
bath Hymn Book" as its peculiarities de- 
mand. We do not know that we can do 
better, under all the circumstances, by way 
of aiding our readers to form some just 
judgment in regard to it, than by taking 
up some one feature of its many-sidedness, 
and endeavoring, by some minute analysis, 
to show them how it has performed its 
work. We select its department of new 
hymns, as being at once one of its most 
distinguishing peculiarities, and one in 
which the public will naturally feel espe- 
cial interest. 

We proceed, therefore, to make room for 
a few specimens of these new Hymns, here 
garnered for public use — presenting them 
by classes, according to their subjects. 

1. JVetc Uytnnt an Christ. A rich hymn, 

certainly, and one which we think will 

wear well in the sanctuary, is this (H. 302) : 

There If none other name than thine, 
Jehorah Jesus ! Name divine ! 
On which to rest for sins forgiven— 
For peace with God, for hope of heaven. 
&c. Ac. 

We are apt to think too little of a risen 

Saviour. There are some new hymns here 

peculiarly fitted to draw us toward our 

ascended, and triumphant Lord. Take the 

last stanxa of Hymn 366 ; only true love to 

Jesus can breathe such a prayer : 

Saviour, since tbon art gono before, 
Oh, grant that wo may go 



Where sin's .lark empire is no more, 
And death a vanquished foe ! 

So, there is a grandeur worthy of the theme 

in the last stanza of Hymn 357 : 

All bail, triumphant Lord ! 

The resurrection thou ; 
All bail, incarnate Lord ! 
Before tby throne we how : 
Captiviry is captive led, 
For Jesus 11 veto who was dead. 

In like manner, Hymn 434, «• Oh speak of 

Jesus," makes more precious to us that 

name which 

" falls like music on the ear, 
When nothing else can soothe or cheer." 

Is there anything upon the theme " Christ 
loved unseen," equal to the following, by 
Dr. Palmer. (H. 689) : 

Jesus, tho*<» eyes have Devor seen 

That radiant form of thine ! 
The veil of sense bangs dark between 

Thy blessed face and mine ! 
1 se»< thee not, I hear thee not, 

Yet art tbon oft with me ; 
And earth hath ne'er so dear a spot, 

As where I meet with thee. 
Like some bright dream that comes unsought, 

When slumbers o'er mo roll, 
Thine inmR»! ever fills my thought, 

And charms my ravUhed soul. 

Yet though I have not seen, and still 

Must rest In faith alone ; 
I love the*;, dearest Lord '. — and will. 

Unseen, but not Unknown. 
Ac. Ac. 

In Hymn 747, by Bonar, we have a view 
of the believing sinner's relation to the 
Atonement, too seldom presented. The 
hymn is admirable in its graphic power : 

I sea the crowd in Pilate's hall, 

I mark their wrathful mien ; 
Their shouts of " crucify" apinll, 

With blasphemy between. 

And of that shouting multitude 

I feel that I am one ; 
And in that din of voices rude, 

I recognise my own. 
I the wour^res tear his back, 

I see the piercing crown, 
And of that crowd who smote and moek, 

I feel that I am one. 

Around yon cross, the throng I see, 

Mocking the sufferer's groan ; 
Yet still my voice it seems to be, 

As if I mocked alone. 
T was I that shed the sacred blood ; 

I nailed him to the tree ; 
I crucified the Christ of God, 

1 Joined the mockery! 

And when we come to the last stanza wo 
are melted to tears : 
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Yet not the 1cm that blood a Tails 

To cleanse away my Kin ! 
And not the lew that crow prevail* 

To give me peace within ! 

In like manner, Hymn 746 will commend 
itself, for its touching simplicity, to all who 
know by experience what it is to 'lay* 
their 4 sins,' 4 guilt,' 4 wants,' 4 griefs,' 4 cares,' 
4 on Jesus.' One can almost imagine the 
beloved disciple uttering himself in its last 

I long to be Ilk* Jesus, 

Meek, loving, lowly, mild ; 
I long to be like Jesus, 

The Father'* holy child : 
1 long to be like Jesus 

Amid the heavenly throng, 
To sing with saint* hU praises, 

It is one choice excellence of this new 
Manual of song that it is so rich in this 
department of hynms pertaining to Christ 
and the Atonement, — so full of the Cross, 
and the love of which it is tho affecting 
symbol. 

Z. ,yeu> * ersions oj scripture J,yrica, inc 
Editors remark in the introduction, that 
they 44 have sought for the choicest metrical 
■versions of passages from the Bible." Al- 
though we do not find some of Watts' ver- 
sions of the Psalms, yet this is, eminently, 
a Biblical Hymn Book. Its compilers seem 
to have had constantly in mind the fact that 
*' as we depart from the Biblical standard, 
we are in danger of introducing a morbid 
pietist in the place of a healthful piety.'* 
Some of the Hymns arc literal versions of 
passages from the Bible. Hymn 37, 44 Un- 
to the Lord, unto the Lord," &c, admirably 
presents the old Hebrew style and spirit of 
the 96th Psalm, successfully preserving 
even its repetitions. Hymn 195, beginning : 

Up to the hill* I lift mine eyes, 

There all my hope 1* laid ; 
Tbe Lord who built tbe earth and sk ies, — 

from him will come mine aid. 

is almost a literal rendering of the 121st Ps. f 
** I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills," 
&c. Hymn 321 bears almost as exact a re- 
lation to some portions of the fi3d of Isaiah. 
8o Hymn 868, beginning : 

Not to the mount that burned with flame, 
To darkness, tempest, and the sound 

Of trumpet's tono that, startling came, 
Nor voice of words that rent the ground,— 

&c, seems to be repeating the sublimities 



of the 12th of Hebrews. Hymns 1179, and 
1273 are of the same class. 

3. New Doctrinal Hymns. This is a very 
important feature, for much may be done 
in the songs of the sanctuary to inter- 
weave the great doctrines of our faith with 
the pleasant associations of the people; 
and something has sometimes been done in 
the opposite direction, from the same source. 
The hymns generally, of this class, in this 
book, arc admirable, and especially those 
upon the doctrines of Election, and the Per- 
severance of the Saints. They appeal 
to the heart to receive and love the sub- 
lime truth which they express. Our Meth- 
odist brethren would hardly refuse to sing 
such a hymn as the 237th, by Dr. Palmer : 

To search the starry vault profound ; 
In vain would wing her flight sublime, 

To find creation's outmost bound. 
But weaker yet that thought must prove 

To search thy great eternal plan,— 
Thy sovereign counsels, born of love 

Long agns ore the world began. 
When my dim reason would demand 

Why that, or this, thou dost ordain, 
By some vast deep 1 seem to stand, 

Whose secret* I must ask in vain. 
When doubts disturb my troubled breast, 

And all is dark as night to me, 
Here, as on solid rock, I rest ; 

Be this my joy, that evermore 
Thou ruWat all things at thy will : 

Thy sovereign wisdom I adore, 
And calmly, sweeUy, trust thee still. 

Every humble grateful Christian, what- 
ever his creed, will welcome and love to 
fcing, such words as these : (H. 240.) 

0 gift of gifts! 0 Grace of faith ! 

My Qod, how can It be 
That thou, who bast discerning love, 

Shouldst giTe that gift to me ' 
How many heart* thou might'st have had 

More innocent than mine ! 
How many souls more worthy far 

Of that pure touch of thine ! 
Ah, Grace ! into unlikellest heart* 

It is thy boast to come ; 
The glory of thy light to find 

kc., Ac. 

The same may be said of the Hymn 977, 
on the 44 Saints' Perseverance." 

4. New Hymns of Joy. The Bible repre- 
sents divine worship as a joyful exercise. 
We are pleased, therefore, to find in this 
volume, many hymns of this character ; 
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hymns of joy in God, in Christ ; of de- 
light in the Gospel and its ordinances, and 
a great variety appropriate to occasions of 
various Thanksgiving. Among these -we 
like Hymn 30 ; " Oh hallowed is the land 
and blest," &c; and Hymn 279, on " the 
miracles of Christ :" 

Oh ..■where is he that trod the eea ? 

Oh where 1* be that -pake, 
And lepers from their pains are free, 

And elares their fetters break ? 



With joy the dumb do sing ; 
And, on the darkened, blinded eye*, 

:! 



It is suited to inspire the believer with 
new joy in Christ, to sing such words as 
these, (H. 439) : 

Pre found the pearl of greatest price ; 



; 

sing I mast, for Christ ta mine- 
Christ shall my song employ ; 

&c„ and these, (H. 763,) on the theme, 

" There is laid up for me a crown ;" 

My heart for gladness springs ; 

It cannot more be sad ; 
For very joy Lt smiles and sin pi, — 

The sun that lights mine eyes, 

Is Christ, the Lord I lore ; 
I sing tor joy of that which lies 

Stored up for me aboye. 

6. New Hymns expressing simplicity of 
Christian feeling. We think the whole 
book is characterized, in an unusual de- 
gree, by hymns of this class, while there 
are many peculiarly excellent in this de- 
partment. Who does not love a hymn of 
such tender and touching simplicity as 
this, by Bonar, (H. 661) : 

I was a wandering sheep, 

I did not lore the fold, 
I did not lore my Shepherd's roiee, 
I would not be controlled. 

I did not love my home, 
I did not lore my Father's roiee ; 

kc. &c. 

Another exquisite hymn of this descrip- 
tion is the 991st. 



This recognition of the eloquence of 
simplicity, in many hymns, gives the book a 
special value for children's use, and there are 
many more appropriate for use in the Sab- 
bath School, and elsewhere, than arc direct- 
ly connected with such mention in the Index . 
See in the Index, 44 Simplicity," «« Meek- 
ness," " the mild virtues," &c, ate. It in- 
dicates the many-sidedness of the excel- 
lence of the book also, that it should be 
remarkably well furnished with hymns of 
a bold and stirring type, as see " Bold 
Virtues" &c, &c, in the Index. 

6. New Penitential Hymns. The broken 
and contrite heart will find its own prayer 
touchingly expressed in the 372d Hymn ; 
*» Plead Thou, Oh, plead my cause !" &c., 
and thousands of penitent spirits will re- 
peat over and over such words as those of 
Bonar, (H. 987) : 

I did thee wrong, my God ; 
I wronged thy troth and lore ; 

I fretted at the rod,— 



I would be in mind, 
Dearer yet and dearer 

Hoping still and trus 
God without ft feur, 

Patiently beUering 
He wul make all clear ; 

Ac Ac. 



Ac. Ac. 

7. New Hynvis to the Trinity. Hymn 
473, «« Great One in Three, great Three in 
One !" &c, will compare favorably with 
the best of those with which we have 
been familiar, while that (the 467th) begin- 
ning : 

Let glory be to God on high ; 
Peace be on earth as In the sky ; 
Good will to men ! Wo bow the knee, 
We praise, wo bless, wo worship thee ; 
Wo giro thee thanks, thy name we sing, 
Almighty Father! Heavenly King: 

is a noble Gloria in Excclsis which, thus 

rendered, will be for us, as for the ancient 

Church, a Hymn for the Ages. 

8. New Hortatory Hymns. This book 
contains an unusually large number of 
hymns which speak in the first person. 
Most of Bonar* s hymns arc thus construct- 
ed. Where this is possible, we like it. 
There is more heart in it, and therefore it 

to the heart. Hymns of 
are, perhaps, the best hor- 
tatory hymns. What could be more affect- 
ing than to hear each member of the con- 
gregation singing from the heart, sue] 
ls these from the 666th Hymn : 
God calling yet!— shall I not hear? 
Earth's pleasures shall 1 still hold dear' 
ghs.ll life's swift passing years all fly, 
And still my soul in slumbers Us ? 
fee. 
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9. .Vw Hymns on Death and Eternity. 
What can be finer than this (H. 1169) : 

One sweetly solemn thought 

Comes to me o'er and o'er, 
Nearer my porting hoar am I 

Than e'er I wai before. 
Nearer my Father's house, 

Nearer the crystal tea ; 
Nearer my going home, 

Laying m y harden down, 
Learing my cross of heavy grief, 

Wearing my starry crown j 
Nearer that hidden stream, 

Winding through shades of night, 
Rolling iu cold, dark wares between 



Jews ! to thee I cling : 

Strengthen my arm of faith ; 
Stay near me while my way-wor 

Press through the streaj 

Hymns 1173, and 1174, upon the name 

theme arc excellent. But we like perhaps, 

even better, this, (H. 1177) ; 

No, no, It is not dying 
To go onto our God ; 
This gloomy earth forsaking, 
[taking 



Along 
*«. 

The following (H. 1289,)— upon a very 
difficult theme for the lyrical poet— is 
der and solemn : 

Father ; — If I may call thee so.— 

I tremble with my one dealre : 
Lift op this heary load of woe, 

Nor let mc in my sins expire ! 
I tremble, lest tilt wrath drrine, 

Which bruises now my sinful soul, 
Should bruise and 

Long as eternal ages roll. 

Thy wrath I fear, thy wrath alone, 
This endless exilo Lord, from thee ! 

Oh, saye ! oh. give me to thy Bom, 
Who trembled, wtpt, and bled for mo ! 

10. Aw Hymn* for the Family. A book 
" for the service of song in the House of 
the Lord" should yet remember, and pro- 
ride for the wants of the family. The fol- 
lowing version of an old Latin Hymn is 
beautiful for family use, (H. 46) : 

0 Christ ' with each returning morn 
Thine image to our heart be borne "; 



Our God and 



also, belongs Hymn 68 : 



It is not night if thou be near : 
Oh may no earth-born cloud arise 
To bide: 



So also the following (H. 1087,) is sure to 
become a favorite in the domestic circle : 

Happy the home, when God is there, 

And lore fills every breast ; 
Where one their wish, and one their prayer, 

And one their heavenly rest, 
ftc. 

This Hymn book will be carried home 
from the House of God, and will be, in 
our judgment, a more indispensable com- 
panion in the closet than any other within 
our knowledge is fitted to be. 

11. New Versions of Old Hymns. Many 
of this class are scattered through the vol- 
ume. The best lyrics of the early Church 
— sung by thousands of Christians cen- 
turies ago, here come forth to inspire and 
invigorate the Christianity of the present 
with their lofty strains. Thus, Hymn 96 : 

Thee we adore, eternal Lord! 

We praise thy name with one accord ; 

Thy saints, who here thy goodness see, 

Through all the < 

&c, is the old Te 

Hymn 263 : 

All praise to thee, eternal Lord ! 
Clothed In a garb of llesh and blood ; 
Choosing a manger for thy throne, 
While worlds on worlds are thine alone. 

&c, is one of Luther's old Chorals; one by 

whose help he made Germany a nation of 

of singers. So Hymn 293 : 

O sacred Head, now wounded ! 
With grief and shame weighed down ; 

With thorns, thine only crown ! 
Once on a throne of glory, 

Adorned with light divine, 

Now all dcxplscU aud gory, 

I Joy to call thee mine. 
&c. 

is a free version from one of Gerhard, that 
will endear itself to all who can enter with 
personal sympathy into its pathetic signifi- 
cance. Hymns 675, from Gerhard ; 685, 
from Xavier; and 687, from Bernard, arc 
of this class, and a reference to the Index 
will show that these versions of the ancient 
hymns of the Church are numerous in the 
volume. 

12. New Hymns expressing tote to God and 
Christ. Not a few of these enrich this 
work and will commend it to the affections 
of John-like disciples ; though a colder 
criticism than theirs might sometimes re- 
luct from some of their stanzas. Such is 
Bonar's (H. 418) : 
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I clow ray hoary eys. 



I lift my soul od high, 
Through the darkness drear : 

Bo thou my light, I cry, 
Saviour, ever dear ! 

ftc. ftc. 

Hymn 653, » Oh, who is like the Mighty 
One," &c. ; H. 320, " To Calvary, Lord, in 
spirit, now," &c, and H. 686, " Jesus, thou 
Joy of loving hearts !" &c., (from Bernard, 
by Dr. Palmer) are examples of what we 
mean under this head. 

13. New Occasional Hymns . Among these 
are the Wedding Hymn (H. 1141) ; that on 
Summer (H. 1154) ; that excellent one on 
Slavery — " Lord when thine ancient people 
cried," &c, (H. 1104) ; and that on Peace, 
• 4 Thy footsteps, Lord, with joy we trace," 
&c, (H. 1110.) The arrangement of the vol- 
ume is to intersperse all of this description 
which can be classed under more general 
heads, among others under those general 
heads, rather than to include them all under 
their specific heads. So that a reference to 
the Index will disclose a much larger num- 
ber of this description, than a first glance at 
the volume would suggest. 

14. New Hymns of Strength. Some of 
these hymns, or some expressions in them, 
may be objected to, but there are themes 
which cannot be adequately treated in any 
other than the most nervous phrase. A 
hymn, for example on " Self-sacrifice" will 
naturally take on a severe style of diction. 
Hymn 841, from the German, — now wor- 
thy of its theme— would fail, if rendered 
in feebler speech ; though it would be 
easy to find fault with its 3d stanza : 

Take away my erring will ; 
▲11 my wayward pensions kill ; 
Tear my heart from out niy heart, 
, it cost me 1 



Christians often need to sing such 
zas as these ; of Hymn 896 : 

Oft in sorrow, oft In woe, 
Onward, Christian, onward go! 



ftc. 

and this — by Dufficld, suggested by the 
last words of Dudley H. Tyng— (H. 902) : 

Bund up !— stand up for Joam ! 

Ye soldien of the ctom ; 
Lift hitch hlg royal banner. 



From vict'ry unto vict'ry 

lib army shall ha lead. 
Till every foe is vanquished, 

And Christ hi Lord indeed 
ftc. 

15. New Hymns on the Church. Some of 
the best hymns of the volume are devoted 
to this theme. Beautiful is Bonar's, (H. 
1019) : 

Far down the agvs now, 

Much of her Journey done. 
The pilgrim church pursues her way, 

Until her crown be won. 
The story of the past 

Comes np before her view ; 
IIow well it seems to suit her still— 

Old, and yet ever new ! 

Still grander is the following (H. 1038,) 
by the flius degener of the great polylin- 
gual Presbyterian : 



Oh,' 

Of old that went and came ? 
But, Lord, thy church In praying yet, 

We mark her goodly battlements, 
And her foundation* strong ; 

We bear within the solemn voice 
Of her unending song. 

For not like kingdoms of the world 

Thy holy church, O God ! 
Though earthquake shocks are 

And tempests arc abroad ; 

Unshaken as eternal hills, 

ImmoTablo (the otands. 
A mountain that shall fill the earth, 



We love these new Hymns, and 
of which we cannot here maki 
We believe that the Church will love them. 

And all our examination persuades us that 
there is so much of the genuine spirit of 
the Redeemer in this volume, as to make it 
welcome to those who love Him, for «• the 
service of Song" in His house— though 
each cold critic poring over its pages were 

The New Testament, translated from the 
Original Greek, with Chronological arrange' 
ment of the Sacred Books, and improved di- 
visions of Chapters and Verses, by Leicester 
Ambrose Sawyer. Boston: John P. Jew- 
ett & Co., 1858. 12mo. pp. 323. Price 
$1.25. 

Few books have been more overpraised, 
and overcensured than this. To read some 
notices of it, one would think that it well 
nigh amounted to a new revelation. To 
re ad others, one would almost suppose that 
it was beneath even the contempt of a 
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scholar. Neither school of critics is right. 
The work does not deserve that extravagant 
eulogy which has been bestowed upon it ; 
nor is it by any means beneath the buying, 
and the reading, and the study of those 
who love, and desire to get at the inner- 
most Hignincance of the " lively oracles." 

Its author is a Congregational clergyman, 
of good repute in his profession, and has 
long been known as a faithful scholar. 
Some four years ago he published a work 
on " Organic Christianity," -which— in a 
very thorough and able manner — discussed 
the " Church of God " as an organic entity, 
from a historical and critical point of view, 
arguing strongly, and, as we thought, un- 
answerably, for that pure democracy which 
grew up, under Apostolic hands, at Jerusa- 
lem, and elsewhere. In some respects Mr. 
SawyeT has eminent qualifications as a 
translator of the Word ; others we think he 
lacks. He is inclined to be a little too 
much of a literalist to suit our taste, 
and sometimes forgets that the exact 
English synonyme of the sense which a 
Greek word had 1800 years ago — when it 
was sot apart from a common to a Biblical 
use — is not necessarily now the synonyme of 
the Evangelical sense of that word. Thus 
" change your mind " may literally render 
metanoco, as it was when Christ laid hold of 
it as the expressive term for the new birth, 
but it does not convey to our minds the 
meaning which Christ then put upon it, so 
faithfully as our common term repent." 

Yet while Mr. Sawyer, we think, has 
erred, in many instances, by this excess of 
literalness, (as where he gives us "modius " 
instead of " bushel," &c, &c.) this quality 
of searching honestly for the exact sense, 
elsewhere gives great value to his version. 
So that, on the whole, we think he deserves 
many thanks for the book, and that it will 
stimulate Biblicaal investigation, and aid 
honest students. 

The New England Theocract. A histo- 
ry of the Congregationaiists in New England 
to the Revivals of 1740, by II. F. Uhden, with 
a preface by the late Dr. Ncaiider, translated 
from the Second German Edition, by II. C. 
Conant, author of " the English Bible" Ac., 
tgc. Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1858, 
12mo. pp. 303. Price $ 1.00. 

This monograph was prepared by the au- 



thor — a favorite pupil of Dr. Neander — at 
the suggestion of that eminent Church His- 
torian, as an introduction to some estimate 
of the later religious and ecclesiastical con- 
dition of the country. It contains nine 
chapters. The first, sketches the rise of the 
Independents in England, and their emigra- 
tion to Holland. The second, follows 
them to these shores, and glances at their 
form of State, and at their earliest educa- 
tional and missionary efforts here. The 
third, is devoted to the expulsion of Roger 
"Williams, and the Antinomians. The 
fourth, describes the excision of the Bap- 
tists and Quakers. The fifth, gives account 
of the suppression of internal opposition 
to the Theocratic government, and the do- 
ings of the Synod of 1648. The sixth, 
looks at the dissolution of the Theocratic 
relation, from the Ecclesiastical and Polit- 
ical side. The seventh, discusses certain 
reactionary influences proceeding from the 
Theocracy after its abrogation . The eighth, 
gives account of the subsequent decline of 
Congregationalism, and the forming of the 
germs out of which TJnitarianism was sub- 
sequently developed. The ninth, is de- 
voted to the revivals of 1740. 

The work is done in the true German 
style, and is consequently rather dry. It 
is not always accurate in the statement of 
facts, nor apt in its interpretation of prin- 
ciples. Yet it has considerable interest 
and value, and is especially noteworthy as 
showing how our home affairs look 
through a Teutonic medium of thought 
and expression. If it shall stimulate some 
well-read American, who is in thorough 
sympathy with the religious spirit of our 
Fathers, to undertake the work of unfold- 
ing the philosophy of New England His- 
tory during its first two centuries ; it will 
reach its culminating point of usefulness. 

Memoir op Rev. David Tattan Stod- 
dard, Missionary to the Nestorians, by 
Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, D.D., Pastor of 
the Broadway Tabernacle Church, New 
York. New York : Sheldon, Blakeman & 
Co., 1858. 12mo. pp. 422, price $1.00. 

This is every way one of the richest and 
most instructive biographies of the year. 
We had prepared a lengthened notice of it 
which is crowded out. 
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Congregational JUrroIogji, 

Pop 1868. 

0"We insert under this head such brief biographies of those honored among us who hare 
gone to their rest during the past year, as we bare been able to procure in the short time at 
our disposal. We are under obligation to several friends for them, to whom we would hereby 
tender grateful acknowledgments. Hereafter we shall aim to make this department complete 
as well as accurate.— Eds. 



Rev. JOSEPH BLOOMER left a clerk- 
ship in Dubuque, Iowa, to enter upon a 
course of study for the ministry, which he 
pursued at Iowa College one year ; three at 
Amherst, where he was graduated in 18-56 ; 
and one at Andover, in the present senior 
class. Taking dismission from the Semi- 
nary there in the autumn of 1867, he re- 
turned to Iowa, where he was licensed to 
preach. He immediately entered an im- 
portant field of labor at McGregor, Clay- 
ton Co., in that State, where he continued, 
in faithful and successful toil, till his death 
on the 24th of February, 1858. His be- 
reaved flock have borne strong testimony 
to the excellency of his spirit and the en- 
ergy of his ministry. 

TIMOTHY ALDEN TAYLOR, the sec- 
ond son of Jeremiah and Martha Aldcn Tay- 
lor, wasborninHawley, Ms., Sept 7th, 1809. 
His earlier years were spent under the care of 
his parents, in the cultivation of a small 
farm in the westerly, and newly inhabited 
part of the town. When he was but 1 1 years 
of age, his father expired in a fit, leaving a 
widow with 8 children, 4 sons and 4 daugh- 
ters, the eldest of whom was in her 18th 
year. This widowed mother, with a few 
acres of land for her only means of support, 
with a sacrifice and self-denial rarely 
equalled, announced to her first born, upon 
whom was her chief earthly dependence, on 
the evening after the funeral of his father, 
that he might consider himself henceforth 
free to seek an education for the ministry, 
upon which his mind had long been in- 
tently fixed, and to which she had conse- 
crated him from his birth. The sacrifice 
was deemed, by many, to be altogether be- 
yond what duty required of her in circum- 
stances so limited. But Mrs. Taylor was 



blessed with Btrong faith in the promises of 
God to the widow and the fatherless. And, 
although it cost her severe toil and many 
struggles long protracted, yet she never re- 
gretted the offering. She was permitted to 
live to see not only this, her first born, 
settled in the ministry, 1 but her three other 
sons, encouraged by his example and pa- 
tronage, liberally educated, and successfully 
employed in the same sacred calling. The 
death of this mother in Israel, at the age 
of four score, preceded that of Timothy, but 
a few months. 

It was the privilege of the subject of this 
biographical sketch, for which he often ex- 
pressed his gratitude in riper years, to be 
consecrated to God in the ordinance of in- 
fant baptism, and trained to ascend a moun- 
tain on foot on each Sabbath, the distance 
of four or five miles, to the worship of the 
sanctuary. 

During the year 1827, being in his 18th 
year, young Taylor began his classical edu- 
cation in Sanderson Academy, at Ashfield. 
In the autumn of 1830, while at school in 
Bennington, Vt., he became hopefully pious, 
and soon after united with the Congrega- 
tional Church in his native town. This 
important event gave additional interest to 
his friends to encourage and aid him in his 
literary pursuits, to which he had given 
earnest attention for several years. The 
grace of God, shed abroad in his heart, 
created new and nobler objects to be reached 
in the attainment of a liberal education. 
But in bis general character and deport- 
ment before his change of feeling, there was 
little that could be improved for the betteT. 
Before, as well as subsequent to his espou- 
sal to Christ, there seemed to be but one 

1 Rer. Oliver A. Taylor, late Pastor of the Congre- 
gational Church In Munchoator. Ma. 
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leading purpose before him, and that was 
to become a thorough scholar in whatever 
studies might subserve his usefulness in 
after life. To this end he improved dili- 
gently every moment of time, and hus- 
banded well every dollar that came into his 
possession. Providence favored him with 
health and success. As a classical scholar 
he ranked among the first in his class. As 
a conscientious, exemplary Christian, there 
were none before him. Having graduated, 
with distinguished honor, at Amherst Col- 
lege, in 1835, he immediately entered upon 
the study of his chosen profession, at the 
Theological Seminary at Andover. Hav- 
ing completed his course in that favored 
Institution in 1838, he was soon after 
called unanimously to settle in the minis- 
try at Slatersville, R. I. After mature de- 
liberation, he accepted the call, and was 
ordained Jan. 23, 1839. Hitherto this vil- 
lage had been missionary ground. But 
from the time of Mr. Taylor's settlement, 
onward to the termination of his labors by 
death, the Society became self-supporting ; 
and not only so, but they contributed lib- 
erally to the various objects of Christian 
benevolence abroad. 

Mr. Taylor was a laborious, faithful and 
successful Pastor. In all places, and under 
all circumstances, he exhibited great sim- 
plicity of character. He was honest to his 
principles, unflinching in his integrity, and 
conscientiously true to the faith once de- 
livered to the saints. He magnified the 
office of the ministry, esteeming it second 
to none other on earth. In whatever he 
judged to be vitally important to the cause, 
he was earnest, sometimes vehement, enthu- 
siastic but never radical or overbearing. 
Holding firmly the faith of the Puritan 
fathers, he preached the doctrines of the old 
school of New England Divines, claiming 
the right to speak out plainly and kindly 
his preferences for the modes and forms of 
the Pilgrim churches. 

In a most happy manner Mr. Taylor 
combined the Pastor and the scholar. In- 
stant in season and out of season, he visit- 
ed his people, and prayed with them in 
times of anxiety and distress ; exhorting 
them from house to house, night and day, 
with tears. And yet, by early rising and a 

13 



careful economy of time, he became a dili- 
gent and successful student. He read the 
Scriptures of the Old and New Testament 
daily, in their original tongues. He wrote 
much for the periodical press. He pre- 
pared and published a Memoir of his cider 
brother, and carried it through a second 
edition, improved and enlarged. He pub- 
lished extended treatises on various doctri- 
nal and practical subjects, for the consola- 
tion of the afflicted, the guidance of the 
inquirer into "Zion's Pathway," and the 
instruction of all in the way of life. At the 
time of his death, he was preparing a Me- 
moir of his honored mother for the press, 
which it is earnestly hoped may be com- 
pleted by other hands, and speedily be given 
to the public. 

Mr. Taylor was blessed with frequent 
revivals during his ministry, which brought 
increasing numbers into tlie Church. He 
emphatically watched for souls. He prayed 
and wept and toiled for the conversion of 
sinners. His last labors were performed 
for a neighboring minister, who was enjoy- 
ing a season of refreshing. His last sick- 
ness was but for a few days, terminating 
March 2, 1858. He fell on the field of ac- 
tion, with his harness on, being in the 50th 
year of his age. His end was peace. De- 
vout men carried him to his grave, and 
wept over his early departure. The fu- 
neral sermon was preached by Rev. Dr. 
Shcpard, of Bristol, from the same pulpit 
from which, more than 19 years before, he 
had preached at his ordination service. A 
strongly attached people crowded the sanc- 
uary to take their last view of the remains of 
the man of God who had labored for their 
spiritual welfare for nearly twenty years. 
As an enduring testimony of their love and 
esteem for him, they have, by their own 
free will offerings, set up a beautiful mon- 
ument of Italian marble over his grave, 
with a becoming memorial of his many per- 
sonal and ministerial virtues. 



Rev. NATHANIEL CHAPMAN died 
in Pittston, Me., April 1, of lung fever, a;t. 
69. Mr. Chapman was born in Exeter, 
N. H., in 1789 ; removed to Mt. Vernon, 
Me., in 1800 ; graduated at Bangor Semi- 
nary, in 1820 ; was ordained Pastor of the 
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Church in Bristol, Me., in Sept. 1824, 
where he remained until 1833; for two 
years supplied the Church in Boothbay ; in 
May, 1835, was settled in Camden, con- 
tinuing to 1840 ; was afterwards at War- 
ren; from Sept. 1852, to March 1856, la- 
bored in Unity, Thomdike, and Freedom ; 
and the last two years of his life in Pitts- 
ton. 4 4 A man of sound judgment and dis- 
cretion ; eminently humble, devout, meek, 
kind and sympathetic. ,, 44 Ilis preaching 

was ample, earnest, Scriptural, 

practical." 

Rev. LUTHER R. WHITE was a native 
of Northbridge, and a graduate of Amherst 
College, in the class of 1848. Ilis Theolog- 
ical course was pursued at Andover. Im- 
mediately after leaving that Seminary, in 
1851, he went to Iowa under appointment 
from the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety, and labored for a season at Le Claire, 
Scott Co. From thence he removed to 
Fort Byron, DJ., and opened a school. 
44 But," says a class-mate, «• those startling 
words, we i* me if 1 preach not the gospel, 
rang in his ears," till he returned to the 
ministry, and settled over the Congrega- 
tional Church at Brighton, Iowa, where he 
terminated a short, but laborious and suc- 
cessful pastorate, with his life, May 30th, 
1858. His sickness was brief and not 
thought to be dangerous, till a few hours 
before his death. 

Mrs. ANN S. KTTCHEL, wife of Rev. 
H. D. Kitchcl, D.D, youngest child and 
only daughter of David Sheldon, of Rupert, 
Vt., died very suddenly at Detroit, Mich., 
June 1, 1858, in the 43d year of her age. 

Her earliest remembered childhood was 
singularly marked with religious tender- 
ness, and a conscientious dutifulness 
towards parents and teachers, that seemed 
from the first, to indicate a nature under 
gracious correction. This ripened through 
a more conscious religious experience in 
her early youth, into a piety that, through 
all the scenes of her subsequent life, prov- 
ed itself abiding and fruitful, always hum- 
ble and trustful; hopeful, cheerful, and 
abounding in the work of the Lord. 

The (level opcm en t of her Christian char- 
acter in the relations of maturer Hfe, as 
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wife and mother, and aa a Pastor's coun- 
sellor and efficient helper, was exceedingly 
rich and beautiful, and has made her mem- 
ory most precious in the circles where she 
was known. She filled the huge sphere of 
her household with a fullness of holy in- 
fluences, and motherly guidance and provi- 
dence, that left no lack. Her heart was 
rich in an overflowing tenderness of love, 
that hungered for objects, and lavished it- 
self on child, friend, bird, flower ; living in 
all she loved. She found her happiest and 
most useful sphere in the large circle of a 
Christian parish. Her heart craved this 
field of service, and when another sphere 
opened, she turned from it as vacant 
of these loving relations; 44 she could not 
live without a parish to love, and live in." 
With no assertion of leadership in feeling 
or manner, she sweetly led a large circle of 
Christian females, inspiring their aims and 
directing their activities ; and many found, 
in her steadfast fidelity and gracious 
promptings, the attraction that drew them 
nearer to their Saviour. 

She was ever watching the work of the 
Spirit; and eminently the secret of the 
Lord was with her, as one to whom it was 
given to discern afar off what good God 
was purposing for His people. In every 
season of religious interest, her soul was 
stirred with the first breath of the Spirit. 
At such times, her prayers and activities 
were unceasing. The Revival of last win- 
ter and spring come to her as an anticipat- 
ed joy, mingled with deep solicitudes — tho 
fulfillment of many a hope and prayer, yet 
with a weary and sorrowing heart for the 
remnant that was left. In ways of dis- 
creet and delicate ingenuity, observing 
every propriety, she left not one, it is be- 
lieved, in the congregation worshiping 
with her, without some word or note of 
loving entreaty and earnest warning, with- 
in a few months before her death; and 
many were given to her in Christ ; and to 
many, being dead, she still speaks. 

Unconsciously she was ripening in these 
scenes for the coming change. She had, 
indeed, no such apprehension ; but there 
was a pressure of unresting endeavor upon 
her, that awakened in many hearts, even 
then, the sense of a work hastening to 
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completion. Yet her life ran smoothly to 
the brink. No note of warning was given, 
not eren an hour of conscious sickness. 
Her last evening was spent cheerfully with 
Christian friends in her own parlor. She 
retired and rested quietly, till 4 o'clock in 
the morning, when the summons came. 
She was startled from sleep by an intense 
pain in the head — hovered for a few mo- 
ments between sensibility and stupor, her 
few words indicating no thought of danger 
—then sunk into a deep insensibility, and 
lay unconscious for ten hours ; and then, 
with no word or look, passed away. 

It was done well, since it must be. The 
bitterness of death was spared her, for she 
had no partings to endure. For the rest, 
no words arc needed, or could have added 
to the assurance that all was well with her. 

Many an act and expression, that passed 
for little at the time, comes to have a sig- 
nificance almost prophetic, when the light 
of such a departure falls back on it. As 
her last act before retiring, she sat down 
and played and sung the lines, which had 
become very familiar on her lips : 

M Nearer, my God to Thee, 

Nearer co Thee ! 
• • • ■ • 
Or If oa Joyful wing, 

(JlcaTing the dky, 
Sua. mooo, and stars forgot, 

Upward I fly ; 
Still all my »ong shall be 
Nearer, my (Sod, to Thee, 

Nearer to Thee !" 



Mrs. PAMELIA G. WARNER, wife of 
Rev. Ltmax White, of Easton, Ms., died 
at the residence of her father, in Acworth, 
N. H., Aug. 22, 1858, aged 34 years. 

Mrs. "White was born at Acworth, June 
3, 1824, and was the eldest daughter of 
Maj. Nathaniel and Mrs. Lucy Warner. 
From early childhood she possessed a mild 
and pleasing disposition, which won the 
love and esteem of all who knew her. She 
was remarkably conscientious, and was 
early the subject of serious impressions, 
which continued to return, from time to 
time, until in the autumn of 1845, under 
the faithful labors of Rev. Mr. Fuller, then 
preaching at the plnce of her residence, she 
gave her heart to God. She united with 
the Congregational Church, Dec. 31, 184G. 

June 5, 1800, she was married to Rev. 



Lymari White, of Epping, N. II., at which 
place she remained till 1855, when she re- 
moved, with her husband, to Easton, Ms. 

Last May, God took from her a first 
born, promising daughter. But he gave 
her another to supply her place. She was 
not, however, to enjoy this favor long. 
Shortly after the birth of her second child, 
in an enfeebled state of health, she sought 
the kind assiduities of her father's house, 
and the invigorating air of her native hills. 
But, contrary to hope, disease continued to 
make inroads upon her constitution, orig- 
inally not strong. Says the Pastor of the 
Church in Acworth, " In my brief inter- 
course with her, I was most happy to wit- 
ness the manifestation of a placid, trusting 
spirit; a cheerful acquiescence in God's 
will ; and a firm reliance on the merits of 
Christ for salvation. She had a desire to 
live, that she might aid her beloved hus- 
band in his arduous work. Yet as the time 
of her departure drew near, she unloosed 
her hold upon the objects of this world, and 
waited patiently for the expected event. 
At length, on the morning of the Sabbath, 
she gently passed away from the scenes of 
earth, to experience the sweet rest and un- 
minglcd joys of the heavenly world." 

Rev. JOSHUA R. BROWN, died Sept. 
7th, at Longmeadow, Ms., a?t. 46. lie was 
born in Stonington, Ct., June 11th, 1812; 
was converted in the great revival of 1831 ; 
pursued his collegiate studies at Yale, 
though it does not appear that he complet- 
ed the course; studied theologically at 
New Haven and at Andover, at the latter 
of which places he graduated in 1841. May 
21st, 1845, he was ordained over the 2d 
Congregational Church in Lebanon, Ct. t 
where he remained eight years " preaching 
the Gospel with great acceptance, and en- 
joying the esteem and confidence of all ; 
and where at his departure, he left not an 
enemy, or disaffected person, behind." 
Dec. 13, 1854, he was installed over the 
Congregational Church in East Longmead- 
ow, Ms., where he remained until his 
death. After a short illness, he died, re- 
joicing in hope. A funeral sermon, preach- 
ed by Rev. Mr. Russell, Oct. 13, 1858, is 
published. 
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Congregational Cfjurrfjca JFotmeU, 

DURING 1858. 

0- With regard to tbU, and all the tables which follow, we desire to say that we hare made them a« 
feet, as the limited time and means of Information at our command, have enabled us to do- 
continued quarterly, and we respectfully aakald of all our brethren who can furnish It — Ew» 



Jan. 27. 

Feb. 10. 

May 81. 
June 8. 

« 27. 
Sept. 1. 
" 1. 



At QUINDARO, Kansas. 
44 HAVANA. Mason Co. 111. 
" WBSTPORT, Ms. 
" SOUTH ABUIKKST, Ma. 
" ONAWA CITY, Iowa. 
" LAYVILLE. L. I. [Minnesota 
" WHITEWATER FALLS, Winona Co. 



Sept. 4. At SARATOGA, Howard Co. Iowa. 

" 28. " MARBLEHEAD. M*. Tbe 3d Cong. Ch. 

Oct. 30. " NEW LIBERTY, Scott Co. Iowa. 

Not. 28. " C1IAPIN, Iowa. 

Deo. 2. " SOUTH M.VLDE.V, Mi 

» 10. " ORANOE. 111. 

" 10. " VIOLA, HI. 



Congregational $aatora ©fenuBaeo, 

DURING 1858. 



JAN. 6. Rev. JAMES A. SMITH, from the Cong. Ch. 
in Glastonbury, Ct. 

7. Rot. CHARLES W. WOOD, from the Cong. Ch- 
in Aahby, Ms. 

19. Rev. NOADIAH 8. DICKINSON, from the Cong. 
Ch. in Chatham, Ms. 

28. Rev. RAYMOND H. SEELEY, from the North 

Cong. Ch. in Springfield, Ms. 
26 Rot. GEO. BUSHNELL.from the Salem St. Cong. 

Ch. In Worcester, Ms. 
FEB. 16. Rev. MOSES U. WILDER, from the Cong. 

Ch. in Harwich, Ms. 
MARCH 8. Rev. L. CON KLIN, from the Cong. Ch. 

in Preeport, Me. 
APRIL 8. Rev. WILLARD M HARDING, from the 

Cong. Ch. in South Weymouth, Ms. 
18. Rev. FRANCIS G. PRATT, from the Cong Ch. 

in South Maiden, Ma. 

20. Rev. DANIEL WIGHT, Ja., from the Cong. Ch. 
In Scltuatc, Mi. 

MAY 4. Rev. R. W. EMERSON, from the Cong. Ch- 
in Monaon, Me. 

18. Rev. CHARLES BENTLY, from the Cong. Ch. in 
Westport, Ct. 

19. Rev. R. M. CHIPMAN, from the 3d Cong. Ch. in 
Guilford, Ct. 

31. Rev. II. A. KENDALL, from the Cong. Ch. la 

Kast Concord, N. H. 
JUNE 2. Rev. BENJ. JUDKINS, Jr., from the Cong. 

Ch. in Somerville, Ms. 
2. Rev. FREDERICK A. FISKE. from the Trlnlta- 29 

rian Cong. Ch. in East Marshfield, Ms. 

8. Rev. JAMES ANDERSON, from the Cong. Ch. In 
Manchester, Vt 



the Cong. 




Rev. JAMES L. MERRICK, from the Cong. Oh. 
In South Amherat. Ms. 



8. 



29. Rev. ASAnEL R. GRAY, from the Cong. Ch. in 

Coventry, Vt. 
29. Rov. ALEXANDER J. SESSIONS, from the Cong. 

Ch. In Melrose, Ms. 
80. Rev. I8AA0 ROGERS, from the Cong. Ch. in 

Farmington, Me., after a pastorate of 32 years. 



JULY 18. Rev. J. P. RICHARDSON, I 

Ch. In OtWIcld, Me. 
14. Rev. MARK GOULD, from the Cong. Ch. in An- 
dover, Me. 

AUG 19. Rev. ALEXANDER C. CHILDS, from the 
Cong. Ch. at Ameabury Mills, Ms. 

SEPT. 8. Rev. AARON C. ADAMS, from th 
lin St. Cong. Ch. in Manchester, N. U. 

14. Rev. WM. E. HOLYOKE, I 

Elgin, 111. 
OCT. 6. Rev. FRANKLIN B. DOE, 

Ch. in Lancaster. Ms. 
12. Rev. WM. C. JACKSON, from the Cong. Ch. in 
Lincoln, Ms. 

14. Rev. CHRISTOPHER M. CORDLEY, from the 

1st Cong. Ch. in Randolph, Ms. 
19. Rev. EDWARD W. OILMAN, from the 1st 1 
gelicsJ Cong. Ch. in Cambridge port, Ma. 

28. Rev. SWT FT BYINGTON, from the Cong 

West Brookficld, Ms. 
NOV. 1. Rev. ELLAS NASON, from the Cong. Ch. in 
Natick, Ms. 

8. Rev. ROBERT C. LEARNED, from the Cong. Ch. 

in Canterbury, Ct. 
8. Rev. CHARLES SMITH, from the Shawm ut 

Cong. Ch. in Boston. 
10. Rev. ISAAC P. LANGWORTHY. from the < 

nut St. Cong. Ch. in Chelsea. Ms. 
28. Rev. MATSON M. SMITH, 
Cong. Ch. in Brookline, Ms. 

Rev. J. JAY DANA, froi 
Adams, Ms. 

Rev, WM. PAGE, from the Cong. Ch. in Salem, 

N. H. 

80. Rev. E. R. HODGMAN, from the Cong. Ch. in 
Lynufleld Center, Ms. 

DEC. 1. Rev. J. R. ADAMS, from the 1st Cong. Ch. in 
Gorhun, Me. 

14. Rev. LYMAN WHITING, from the North Cong. 
Ch. In Portsmouth, N. U. 

81. Rev. DAVID BRIOHAM, 
Church in Bridgewuter, Mi. 



30. 



Congregational Rasters Settleo, 

DURING 1858. 



JAN. 4. Rev. OTIS HOLMES, late of Northwood, 
N. H , over the Cong. Ch. in Eliot, Me. Sermon 
by Rev. L. Whiting, of Portsmouth, N. H. 
Rev. HORACE WIN8LOW, over the First Cong. 
Ch. In Great Barrington, Ms. 

Messrs. L. N. WOODRUFF and WM. D. FLAOG, 
aa Evangelists, to labor at Glover, and Barton, Vt. 

18. Rev. ROBERT CRAWFORD, over the Orthodox 
Cong. Ch. in Deerfiold, Ms. Sermon by Rev. E. 
- J»avis, D.D. , of Woatfleld, Ms. 

U liev J0E4W W. BACKUS, late of Chaplin, Ct., 



5. 
0. 



over the Cong. Ch. in Leominster, Mi. 
by Rev. H. P. Arms, of Norwich, Ct. 

20. Mr. E. J. UAWES, over the 1st Cong. Ch. in Plym- 
outh, Ct. Sermon by Rev. J. Hawea, D.D., of 
Hartford. 

20. Rev. THOMAS T. WATERMAN, formerly of Prov- 



idence, 1 



rer th 



Conn. Ch. in Daiiiel*uu- 



ville, Ct Sermon by Rev. A. Dunning, of Thomp- 
son, Ct. 

20. Mr. CHARLES H. BALL, over the Cong. Ch. in 
Wilton, Ct. 
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JAN. H. Mr. ISAAC S. PERRY, aa an Evangelist, at 
Bellow* Fulls, Yt. Sermon by Rev. A. Walker, of 
West RotUnd, Yt. 

Bev. CHARLES MORGRTDGR, late of Harwich- 
port, over the Cong. Ch. in Hyannis, ( llarnsta- 
ble) Ha. Sermon by Rer. N. 8. Dickinson, of 



vtlle, Ct., oTwr the Salem St. Cong. Ch. 
Worcester, Mil. 

27. Rev. S. D. STORES, over the Cong. Ch. in 
Qulndaro, Kansas. Sermon by Re?. S. Y. Lorn, 
of Lawrence. 

H. BRICKBTT and J. W. RAY, as Evan- 
, N. U. Sermon by Rer. 
Coll. 

FEB. 2. ReT. 0 T. LAM PH BAR, over the Cong. Ch. 
in Exeter, N. U. Sermon by Rev. J. P. Cleve- 
land, D.D., of Lowell, Ma. 

Bev. CHARLES E. LORD, over the Cong. Ch. In 
Ml Yernon, N. H. 

Mr. ALPHBU8 8. NICKKR^ON, a. an Enng^- 
list, at North Woburn, Ha. Sermon by Rev. A. 
L. Stone, of Boston. 

Rer. WARREN C. FISHER, over the Cong. Ch. 
in Canton Center, Ct. 



7. 
2 



2. 
2. 

3. 



Rer. WM. Da LOSS LOYE, late of Berlin, Ct, 
over the Spring St. Cong. Ch. in Milwaukee. 
Bev. CHARLES W. WOOD, late of Ashby, Ma., 
over the Cong. Ch. in Campello, No. Bridgwater, 
Ms. Sermon by Rev. Prof. Phelpa, of Andover. 

4, Rer. JOUN BOWERS, late of Wllbraham, OTer 
the 3d Cong. Ch. in St. Johnsbury, Yt. 

4. Rev. HENRY C. ABERNBTHY, over the Cong. 
Ch. at Oneida, 111. 

16. Mr. D. B JONES, as an Evangelist, to labor at 

Crawfordaville, and Columbus City, Iowa. 
20. Mr. E. C. FISKE, as an KrangeUst, at Havana, 

Mason Co., 111. 
24. Rev. EDWARD H. ORBBLBY, over the Pearl 

St. Ch. in Nashua, N. U. Sermon by Bev. Prof. 

Phelpa, of Andover. 

24. Bev. SOLOMON LAVALETTB PERRIN. late of 
Ct., over the 1st Cong. Ch. in New 

, Ct. 

25. Mr. CLARENDON WAITE,ovcr the Cong. Ch. in 
Rutland, Ma. Sermon by Rev. George Bunnell, 
late of Worcester, Ms. 

MARCH 2. Rev. SAMUEL L. ROCKWOOD, late of 
Hanson, Ma., over the Pilgrim Cong. Ch in South 
Weymouth, Ms. Sermon by Rev. R. S. Sterrs, 
D.D., of Braintree, Ms. 

5. Bev. ZACHARY EDDY, late of Birmingham, Ct., 
over the 1st Cong. Ch. in Northampton, Ma. Ser- 
mon by Bev. W. A. Stearns, D.D., of Am. Coll. 

& Bev. EDWARD Y. SWIFT, late of South Hadley, 
Ms., over the Cong Ch. in Clinton, N. Y. Sermon 
by Rev. Prof. Vermilye, of Bast Windsor, Ct. 

3. Rev. CHARLES JONES, late of Cambridge port, 
Ms., over the Cong, and Presb. Ch. in Battle 
Creek, Mich. Sermon by Bev. U. D. Kite hell, 
D.D., of Detroit. 

10. Bev. NOADIAH S. DICKINSON, late of Chat- 
ham. Ms., over the Cong. Ch. in Foxboro', Ms., 
Sermon by Rev. E N. Kirk, D.D., of Boston. 

16. Mr. E. H. PRATT, as an F.vangi ii.«t at East Wood- 
stock. Ct. Sermon by Rev. T. T. Waterman, of 
DanlelsonvUle, Ct. 

17. Rev. HORATIO MERRILL, late of Portland, Me., 
over the Cong Ch. in Salisbury, N. U. Sermon 
by Rev. H. K. Parker, of Concord, N. H. 

17. Bev. EPHRAIM C. COMMINGS. over the Cong. 

Ch. in Brewer, Me. Sermon by Rer. J. W. 

Culckering, D.D., or Portland, Me. 
ZL Rev. SPENCER 0. DYER, over the Cong. Ch. In 

Bccket, Ma. Sermon by Bev. J. H. Bisbee, of 

Worthiogtou, 



MAR. 24. Rer. DAVID M. EL WOOD, over the Cong. 
Ch. In North Woodstock, Ct. Sermon by Rev. B. 
Nawon, of N a tick, Ma. 

81. Rev. RICHARD OLEASON GREENE, late of 
Adrian, Mich., over the Evang'l Cong. Ch. in 
East Cambridge, Ms. Sermon by Bev. A. L. 
Stone, of Boston. 

APRIL 6. Rer. THOMAS 0. RICE, over the Cong. Ch. 
in Brighton, Ma. Sermon by IteT. N. Adams, 
D.D., or Boston. 

7. Mr. CHARLES B. REED, over the Cong Ch. in 
Maiden, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Prof. Pbelpe, of 
Andover. 

8. Rev. STEPHEN H. HAYES, over the Cong Ch. 
in South Weymouth, Ms. 

14. Rev. SYLVANUS C. KENDALL, over the Cong. 
Ch. in Millbrd, N. H. Sermon by Rev. R. 8. 
Kendall, of Concord, N. H. 

14. Mr. EDWIN DIMOCK, over the Central Evan- 
gelical Cong. Ch. or Orange, Ms. Sermon by 
Rev. Prof Vermilye, or East Windsor, Ct. 

14. Rev. CHARLES CHAMBERLAIN, late or Ash- 
ford, Ct., over the Cong. Ch. in East ford, Ct. 
Sermon b> Rev. T. T. Waterman, of DauuLsou- 
Yille, Ct. 

21. Mr. SPENCER 0. DYER, over the 1st Cong. Ch. 
in Bccket, Ms. 

28. Rev. ELISUA W. COOK, late of Haydenville, : 
over the Cong. Ch. In Townsend, Ms. St 
by Rev. M. Richardson, of Worcester, Ms. 

23. Mr. WILLIAM WINDSOR, over the Cong. Ch. 
in Mitchell, lovrtu 

29. Mr. LYSANDER DICKERMAN, over the Cong. 
Ch. in Gloucester, Ms. Sermon by Iter. Prof. 
Phelps, or Andover. 

MAY 18. Rev. CHARLES NEWMAN, over the Cocg. 
Ch in Torringford, Ct Sermon by Rev. 9. A. 
Spencer, of New Hartford, Ct. 

19. Mr. GEORGE E. ALLEN, over the Austin St. 
Cong. Ch. In Cambridgcport, Ms. Sermon by 
Rev. Prof. Phelps, of Andover. 

19. Rev. MARIN US WILLETT. over the Cong. Ch. 
in Black Rock. (Fairfield) Ct. Sermon by Rev. 
Mr. Rankin, of New York City. 

22. Mr. AUGUSTINE ROOT, over the Cong. Ch. in 
I/ikeville. Ms. Sermon by Rev. E. W. Root, of 
Oxford, Ohio. 

24. Rev. O. W. NO YES, over the 8outh Cong. Ch. 
in New Haven, Ct. 

JUNE 2. Iter. ALFRED EMERSON, formerly Profes- 
sor In Western Reserve Coll., and recently of 
South Berwick, Me., OTer the Calviniatic Cong 
Ch. in Fitcbburg. 

2. Rev. A. M. RICHARDSON, late of Lenox. O., 
over the Cong. Ch. in Austinburg, O. Sermon 
by Rev. Mr. Olds, of JeftVrson, 0. 

8. Rev. DAVID BANCROFT, late of Willington, Ct., 

over the Cong. Ch. In Prescott. Mh. Sermon by 

Rev. L. Perrin, of New Britain, Ct. 
8. Mr. WM. C. BARTLETT. as an Evangelist, In 

Indianapolis, Ind. Sermon by Rev. C. B. Boyn- 

ton, oT Cincinnati, O. 



Mr. L. J. WHITE, over the Cong. Ch. in Lyons, 



ill 



8. Bev. JAMES L. MERRICK, over the new Conr. 
Ch. in So. Amherst, Ms. 

16. Mr. CHARLES BROOKS, over the Cong. Ch. 
in By held. (Newburyport) Ms. Sermon by Bev. 
J. L. Jenkins, of Lowell, Ms. 

16. Bar. WILLIAM BATES, late of Nortbbridge, Ms , 
over the 1st Cong. Ch. in Falmouth, Ms. Ser- 
mon by Rev. N Adams. DD. of Boston. 

16. Rev. WILLIAM CARRUTHB1 

Ch. In Sandwich, Ms. Seru 

Carrutbers, D.D., of Port Inn d. 
16. Rer. JAMES DRUMMOND. late of Lewis ton, 

Me., over the North Cong. Ch. in Springfield, 

Ms. Sermon by Rev. J. Todd, D.D., of Piitsaeld 



over the Cong, 
n by Bev. J. J. 
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JUNE 16. Rev. JAMES A. CLARK, Utoof Iowa, over 
the Cong. Ch. In Cromwell, Ct. 

23. Rev. WILLIAM J. BREED, oyer the Con*. Ch. 
Id Southboro' Ms. Sermon by Rer. K. N. Kirk, 
D.D, of Boston. 

28. Rev. EDWIN 8EABURY, lata or Westminster, 
Vt-, over the Cong. Ch. in South Kovalston, Ms. 
Sermon bv Rer. J. M. Stone, of Walpole, N. II. 

23 Rev. DAVID PECK, late of Orange, Mr, over the 
2d Contr. Ch. in Danbury. Ct. Sermon by Rot. 
8. W. S. Dutton, D.D., ot New Haven, Ct. 

24. Rer. TUOMAS N. HASKELL, late of Washing- 
ton, D. C. over the Maverick Cong. Ch. In Rant 
Boston. Ms. Sermon by Rer. Prof Phelps, of 
Andover. 

30. Rev. CHARLES PACKARD, late of North Mld- 
dleboro', Ms., over the 2d Cong. Ch. In Blddeford, 
Me. Sermon by Iter. Prof. Packard, of Bowdoin 
College 

JULY 14. Mr T. A. MERRILL, aa an Evangelist, at 
Bristol Mills, Me. Sermon by Rev. S. G. Thurs- 
ton, of Searsport, Me. 

14. Rev. A. S. CHESKBROUOH. over the Cong. Ch. 
in North Glastonbury. Ct. 

21. Mr. JAMES M. BELL, over the Orthodox Cong. 
Ch. in Ashby. Ms. Sermon by Rev. A. Emer- 
son, of Fitchburg, Ms. 

21. Mr. FREDERIC ALYORD, of Bolton, Ct., over 
the Con*. Ch. at Chicopee Falls, Ms. Sermon 
by Rev. C Hammond, of (iroton, Ms. 

21. Mr E. J. ALDEN, over the 2d Cong. Ch. in 
West Springfield. Ms. Sermon by Rev. 8. O. 
Buckingham, of Springfield. 

AUG. 11- Rev. DANA B. BRADFORD, lata of Ray- 
tnond, N. 11., over the Cong. Ch. In Salmon Falls, 
N. H. Sermon by Rev. L. Whiting, of Ports- 
mouth, N. II. 

18. Rev. A. A. BAKER, over the Cong. Ch. in Corn- 
wall, Vt. Sermon by Rev. C. Pease, D.D., of 
Burlington, Vt. 

18. Rev. CYRUS BREWSTER, lata or Orange, Ct., 
over the Cong. Ch. in llaydsuville, Ms. Sermon 
by Rev. Z. Eddy, or Northampton. 

18. Rov. 1. W. SMITH, over the South Cong. Ch. In 
Durham, Ct. Sermon by Rev. D. Smith, D. D., 
or Durham. 

18. Rev. FRANCIS V. TENNEY, lata of Byfield, Ms., 
In Manchester, Ms. Sermon by Rev. M. P. Bra- 
man, D.D., of Danvers, Ms. 

28. Mr. KINOSLEY TWININO, over the Cong. Ch. 
In Hinsdale, Ms. 

SEPT. 1. Rev. GEO. A. BRYAN, lata of Cromwell, 
Ct., over the Cong. Ch. In West Haven. Ct. Ser- 
mon by Rev. J. L. Dudley, of Middlctown, Ct. 

1. Mr. EDWARD H. BUCK, as an Evangelist, In 

East Machiaa, Mo. 

2. Mr. CEO. B. SAFFORD, as an Evangelist In 
Northbridge Center, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Prof. 
Phelps, of Audovor. 

8. Mr- JAMES CRUlKSHANK8,over the Cong. Ch. 
in South Maiden, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Prof. 
Phelps, of Andover. 

8. Mr. A. McDONALD, over the South Cong. Ch. in 
Stanstead, C. E. Sermon by Rov. J. J. Car- 
ruthcrs, D.D., of Portland, Me. 

22 Mr. EDWAKD P. TUWING. over the St. Law- 
rence St. Cong. Ch. in Portland. Me. Sermon 
by Rev. J. W. Chkkeriog, D.D., of Portland, Me. 

22. Rev. SAMUEL D. COCHRAN, lata of Princeton, 
111., over the Cong. Ch. in Ann Arbor, Mich. 

29. Mr. HIRAM MEAD, over the Cong. Ch. in South 
Hadley, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Prof. Park, of An- 
dover . 

29. Rev. GEORGE BIISHNELL, lata of Worcester, 
Ms., over the 1st Conjr Ch. In Waterbury. Ct. 
Sermon by Rev. S. Sweotacr. D.D., of Worcester, 
Ms 



OCT. 1. Mr. JOHN D. EMERSON, over the Cong. Ch. 

in Haverhill, N. H. Sermon by Rev. N. Lord, 

D.D., of Hanover, N. H. 
6. Mr. O. E. FREEMAN, over the Orthodox Cong. 

Ch. in Manchester, Ms. Sermon by Rev. A. L. 

Stone, of Boston. 

18. Mr. GEORGE L. WALKER, over the State St. 
Cong. Ch. in Portland, Me. Sermon by Rev. C 
Walker, D.D., of Pitts ford, Vt. 

IS. Rev. JAMES B. HADLEY, over the Cong. Ch. 

in Campton, N. H. 
13. Mr. OGDEN HALL, over the Con*. Ch. in IU*t 

Uartland, Ct. Sermon by Rev. W. H. Gilbert, 

of Gran by, Ct. 

13. Rev. GEORGE R. DARLING, lata of Lowell, Ms., 
over the Cong. Ch. In Hudson, Ohio. Sermon 
by Rev. H. D. Kite hell, D.D , of Detroit, Mich. 

19. Rev. ERASTUS COLTON, over the Cong. Ch. 
In Siuthwick. Ms. Sermon by Rev. J. Hawrs, 
D.D , of Hartford, Ct. 

19. Rev. W. A. NICHOLS, over the Cong. Ch. in 
CleavervUle, III. Sermon by Rev. Prof. Ktner- 
son, of Beloit Coll. 

20. Mr. JOHN S. BACHELDER, over the Cong. Ch. 
in Jeffrey, N. II. Sermon by Rev. S. Lee, of 
New Ipswieb, N. H. 

20 Mr. CHESTER D. JEKFKRDS, over the Cong. Ch. 
in Chester, Vt. Sermon by Rev. C. S. Porter of 
So. Boston, Ms. 

20. Mr. HENRY WILLARD, aa an Evangelist, at 
I'ittstield. Ohio. Sermon by Rev. J. A. Thome, 
of Ohio City, O. 

2G. Rev. D. R. JONES, over the Cong. Ch. in Colum- 
bus City. Iowa. Sermon by Rev. A. B. Bobbins, 
of Muscatine, Iowa. 

27. Rev. THOMAS N. LORD, over the Cong. Ch. in 
West Auburn, Me. Sermon by Rev. ProL Pack- 
ard, of Bowdoio College 

27. Rev. BENJAMIN TAPPAN, Jr.. late of Charten- 
towo. Ms., over the Cong. Ch. in Norriilgewirk, 
Me. Sermon by Rev. J. O. Pieke, oT Bath, Me. 

27. Rev. BENJAMIN L. SWAN, lata or Bridgeport, 
Ct., over the Cong. Ch. In Stratford, Ct. 

27. Mr. JOHN MOXTEITH. Jr.. over the Cong. Ch. 
in Terryville, Ct. Sermon by Rev. E. L. Cleve- 
land, D.D , or New Haven, Ct. 

28. Rev. CALVIN GRANGER, formerly of Cam- 
bridge, Vt., over the Cong. Ch. in Middletown, 
Vt. Sermon by Rev. A. Walker, of Rutland, Vt. 

20 Rev. A. C. ADAMS, lata of Manchester, N. H., 
over the Cong. Ch. in Lewiston Falls, Me. Ser- 
mon by Rev. G. E. Adams, D.D., of Brunswick, 
Me. 

NOV. 4. Mr. JONATHAN S. HASKELL, over the 

Cong. Ch. in Mt. Pleasant, III. 
10. Mr. JOSEPH K. GREENE, as an Evangelist, at 

I/ewUton Falls, Me. Sermon by Rev. J. B. SewaU, 

of Lynn, Ms. 

10. Mr. ALBERT H. PLUMB, over the Chestnut St. 
Cong. Ch. in Chelsea, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Prof- 
Park, or Andover. 

10. Rev. ELI AS NASON, late or Natick, Ms., over the 
Mystic Cong. Ch. in Medfbrd, Ms. Sermon by 
Rev. II. M. Dexter, or Boston. 

10. Rev. P1I1LO (UN FIELD, late or Sheboygan 
Falls, Wis., over the Cong. Ch. in Sparta, Wis. 
Sermon by Rev. Z. M. Humphrey, of MUwaukee. 

17. Rev. HARRISON G. PARK, over the Cong. Ch. 
In the East Parish of Westminster, Vt. Sermon 
by Rev. C. E. Park, of West Boxford, Ms. 

17. Mr. ALEXANDER D. STOWELL, over the Cong 
Ch. in Woodbridge. Ct. Sermon by Rev. L. Ba- 
con, D.D., or New Haven. 

17. Rev. H. B. ELLIOTT, lata or Stamford, Ct., over 
the Cong. Ch. in Columbus, O. 

28. Rev. N. A. HYDE, over the Plymouth Cong. Ch. 
in IndianapoUs. Ind. Sermon by Rev. Pror. 
Haven, or Chicago Theological Seminary 
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NOV. 30. Rev. JOHN P. SKEET.E, l;u> of ITallowell, 
Me.. over the Cong. Ch. in M ilbraham. Mi. Ser- 
mon by Her. Ju. Drununoixi, of Springfield, Mb. 

DEC. 1. Rev. ROBERT C. LEARNED, orer the 24 
Cone. Ch. in Berlin, Ct. Sermon by Rev. Mr. 
Field, of New London, Ct. 

2. Rer. CHARLES TKNNEY, orer the PavUion 
Cong. Ch. in Biddeford. Me. 

2. Mr. JAMES O. ROBERTS, over the 2d Cong. Ch. 

by Ret. O. W. Field, 



DEC. 0. Rev. JAMES WELLS, over the rong.Ch. in 
Dedham, Me. Sermon by Rev. Prof. Harris, of 
Bangor. 

9. Mr. J. S. 110 VT, over the Cong. Ch. in Port Un- 
ion, Mich. 

16. Mr. F. E. FELLOWS, over the Union Cong. Ch. 
in Kennebank, Mc. Sermon by Prof. Phelps. 

30 Rev. B. W. ALLEN, late of Salem, Ms., over the 
Cong. Ch. in South Berwick, Me. Sermon by 
Rev. James M. lloppin, of SaUun. 



Congregational fHimsterg fHartictj, 

DURINQ 1858. 



JAN. 12. Rev. L H. COBB, Of No. ~ 
Mlas H. J. UBRR1CK, of Malone, N. Y. 

14. Rev. E. H. BYINGTON, of Royalton. Vt . and 
Miss ANN ELIZA, youngest daughter of Rev. D. 
8. Iloyt, of New Ilavea, Vt. 

31. Rev. J. BRACKETT, of New Salem, and Mr*. 
SUSANNA CPIIAM. of Ware, Ms. 

MAY 4. Rev. 0. N. WEBBER, of St. Johnsbury. Yt ., 
and MUs CHARLOTTE FAIRBANKS, of the 
some town. 

25. Rev. BENJAMIN SCHNEIDER. DD , of Aintab, 
Syria, ao<l Mis* SUSAN M. ABBOTT, 



JUNE 6. Rer. LYMAN B. PERT, of , 

China, and Miss HANNAH LOUISA PLIMPTON, 
of Southbridge, Ms. 

10. Rev. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D., Bartlett Professor 
of Sacred Rhetoric In Andover Theological Semi- 
nary, and Mb* MARY A., daughter of Samuel 
Johnson, Esq.. of Boston. 

16. Rev. CLARENDON WAITE, of Rutland. Vt.. 
and Miu HARRIET 0., daughter of Mr. JAMES 
Uaker. of Phllllpaton. 

23. Rev. WILLIAM CARRCTHER8, of Sandwich, 
Ms., and Mist MARTHA BAKER, of Goshen. 

29. Rev. LY8ANDER D1CKERMAN, of Gloucester, 
Ms., and Mtos LOUISA., daughter of Joseph II. 



JULY 6 Rev. AUGUSTUS C. THOMPSON, of Rox- 
bnry. Ms., and Mr*. ELIZABETH, widow of the 
late Rev. Lyman Cutler, of Newton Corner, Ms. 

21. Rev. W. W. ANDREWS, of Wethersneld, Ct. 
and Miss ELIZABETH B., 
the late John Williams. 



AD- 



JULY 25. Rev. ALFRED STEARNS, i.. 

Vt . and Miss HARRIET N.. daughter of the late 
Atnasa Wood, of MUlbury, Ms. 

28. Rev. WM. UUTCHINSON. Missionary to Tur- 
key, and Miw FOUR EST A G., daughter of Prof. 
Forrest Shepherd, of New Haven, Ct. 

29. Rev. JAMES P. KIMBALL, of Keokuk. Towa. and 
Miss MARY P. DICKINSON, of Granby, Ms 

AUG.l. Rev. CHARLES BROOKS, of Byfleld, 
and Mis* NANCY-L.. daughter of DANIEL 
AMS, Esq., of Townseud, Me. 

6. Rev. HIRAM MEAD, of South nadley, Ms . and 
Miss ELIZABETHS. BILLINGS, of Andover, Ms. 

SEPT. 14. Rev. JAMES M. BELL, of Ashhy, Ms., 
and Miss SUSAN F. FRYE. of North Andover. Ms. 

28. Rev. WM C. FOSTER, lnte of Lawrence. Ms , 
and Miss MYRA G. ELLIOT, of Middletown, Ct. 

OCT. 20. Rev EZRA ADAMS, of Gibram. N H., and 
Miss ALICE M. WARE, of Swana»y, N. II. 

20. Rev. WILLIAM HE WALL, of Lunenburg. Vt., 
and Mrs. MARY B. DAY EE, of Portland, Me. 

27. Rev. ALBERT H. PLUMB, of Chelsea, Ms , and 
Miss HARRIET ELIZA, eldest daughter of Jo- 
seph Dart, Jr. Esq . or Buffalo, N. Y. 

NOV. 9 Rev. KRASTUS COLTON, of SonthwicV, Ms., 
and Mrs. MARY A. MATHER, of Cromwell, Ct. 

DEC. 11. Rev. HENRY C. FAY, of North wood, N. II., 
and Miss CAROLINE K. TALI.MAN, of Rich- 
mond. Me. 

14. Rev. GEO. F. ALLEN. nfCambridgeport, Ms., and 
Mi*s MARY A. LINCOLN, of Norton, T 



Congregational fHmfetew Bereaaeb, 

DURING 1868. 

JAN. 6. Rer. I8AAC CARLETON, ct. 60, In Ox- MARCH 17. Rev LABAN AINSWORTn, net. 100, In 
ford. Me. Jalfrey, N. II. 



11. Rev. nOLLOWAY W. HUNT, set. 89, In Patch- APRIL 1. Rev. NATHANIEL CHAPMAN, art. 09, of 
ogue, N. Y. Pittston, Me. 

26. Rev. THOMAS 8NRLL, a*. 41, in Wethewfield, 4. Rer. ALVAN UNDERWOOD, art. 79, of West 

Woodstock, Ct. 

^•^^k^"!; c ! "' S*^I2?2 c .!LRii" MAY 14 bennet tyler, d.d , ■* 75, 

ol , \L iZlu&Z rf 3 l'«>frwor of Theology in the Seminary in 

Lb. m Hetnienem, ot. Kiat Windsor Ct. 

18. K.'T HORACE WOODRUFF, wt. 54, in Huntinjr- 

ten, L I ' ' ,u nuBUU » 16 ]leT u R HOISINOTON, art. 50, In Saybrook, 

22. Rev. JONATHAN BARTLETT, art. 98, In Red- , ( ' , 

din* Ct. KeT - DANIEL HLNTINiiTON, formerly of No. 



Brldgewater, and Campello, Ms , set. 70, in New 
24. Rev. JOSEPH BLOOMER, n't. 30, in McGregor, J^mjon Ct. 

Iowa. 

27 Rev. LYMAN CASE. art. 68, of Coventry, Ct. 30 ^ LUTHER *• WniTB » ** Jn Bri * htoB . 

MARCH 2. Rer. T. A. TAYLOR, set. 49. Pastor of 

the Con~Cb. in Slatersville, R. I. JUNE 2. Rev. SAMUEL ANDREWS, art. 71 In New 
10. Rev. N. W. TAYIiOR, D.D., art. 72 ; Dwight Haven, Ct. 

Prof™*or of Didactic Theology in Yale Coll., 12. Rev. STEPHEN D. WARD, art. 67 ; 

New Haven, Ct. the Coug, Ch. in Agawam. He. 
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JUNK 19. Rer. ELISHA BOCKWOOD, D.D., let. 80, 

la 8wan»er, N. U. 
21. R«t. LUTHER WRIGHT, aet. 88, In Woburn, Ms. 

24. Rav. GRANVILLE WARDWELL, act. 88. former- 
ly of Kalamazoo, Mich-, io U'entmiDBter, Vt. 

JULY 5. Rut. ORRA PEARSON, aet. 60, inPeacham, 

Vt. 

14. Rer. LINCOLN RIPLEY, act. 97 jean, 10 mos., 

In Watcrford, Me. 
29. R»»v. JEREMIAH ATWATER, «t. 84, In New 

Haven, Ct. 

AUG 28 Rav. EPHRAIM G. 8WIPT, at. 76, In 
Buffalo. N. Y. 

8EPT. 1. Rer. BENJAMIN SMITH, sot 43, In 

Litchfield, Ct. 
7. Rer. JOSHUA R. BROWN, ast. 46, In East Long- 



OCT. 14. R*v. JOHN BAWYBR, D D., a?t. 103, In 
Bangor, Me. 

— Rer. AUSTIN 0. HUBBARD, let. 50, In Brattle- 
boro', Vt. 

— Rev. JOHN FERGUSON, set. 70, In Wharely, Ma. 

NOV. 13. Rer. AMOS SAVAGE, set. 60, In New 
Haven, Ct. 

DEC. 7- In Garland, Vt., Rev. HENRY WHITE, ast. 

67, formerly of Longmeadow, Ma. 
16. In Sheffield, Ma., Rer JAS. BRADFORD, aet 72. 

24. In Fitehburg, Ma., Rer. JOHN E. FARWELL, 

let. 49. 

26. In Georgetown, Ma., Rer. I8AAC BRAMAN, 
art. 88. 

dy"*The average age of the 30, abovo recorded. U 
nearly 67 year*— an uncommonly high average. The 
percentage of mortality la a* 3»J to 2.408, or 1,49. 



QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

The Conductors of this Journal, as the public have already been informed, intend to report 
the doings of the body above-named ; and they hope also to enrich its pages by occasionally 
inserting a paper communicated through this medium. The meetings, which occur regularly 
on the last Wednesday afternoons of February, May, August and November, are open to all 
members, and have generally afforded an ample recompense for the time and trouble of at- 
tending. 

At tho last meeting Mr. David Pulsifer, who was expected to read a paper previously as- 
signed, having been unavoidably prevented from making the requisite preparation, took up 
the case of the Jewish child Mortara, whose abduction and Popish baptism have produced 
such a stir throughout Christendom, and entertained tho audience with an unwritten state- 
ment of the hardships imposed on that cast-off nation. 

The same gentleman also read, and subsequently presented to the Association, a manuscript 
letter from Rev. George Whitfield " to the Honorable Josiah Willard, Esq., of Boston," dated 
"New-town in Maryland, May 6, 1747," expressing deep concern about " dear New Eng- 
land's sorrowful circumstances." Wc give the following extract : "Glad would I be to come tnd 
offer myself once more to do New England service ; but I am afraid many ministers, and the 
heads of the people would not bear it. However, was this my only reason, it would soon be 
answered. But here are thousands in these southern parts (as you observed, Honored Sir,) 
that scarce ever heard of redeeming grace and love. Is it not my duty, as an itinerant, since 
other places have had their calls and awakening seasons, to go where the gospel has not been 
natried? Those that think I want to make a party, or disturb churches, do not know me. I 
am willing to hunt in the woods after sinners ; and, according to the present temper of my 
mind, would be content that the name of George Whitfield should die, if thereby the name 
of my dear Redeemer could be exalted." 



The Editors of the Congregational Quarterly beg the indulgence of the public for a slight 
delay in the printing of this their first issue, which has been made unavoidable by the illness 
of one of their number. They also hope that the contents of the number will be judged with 
leniency in the recollection that, with the exception of the brief article on " Father Sawyer," 
which was prepared beforehand for another use, every line has been written as well as printed 
within the last five weeks. Hereafter the tables, statistics, &c. &c, will be so made up as to 
evade some liabilities to error which have been unavoidable in the haste with which every- 
thing has been necessarily done. They have such arrangements in progress that they feel 
sure of being able to give to every one who may be pleased to become a subscriber to this 
Quarterly much more than the full worth of his subscription, in various kinds of matter, not 
easily to be had elsewhere. They especially bespeak the kind patronage of the ministry and 
deacons of the denomination whose interests, biographical and otherwise, will be specially 
had in remembrance. If only every Congregational Minister and Deacon should become a 
subscriber, we should at once gain a list which would enable us greatly to enrich our pages, 
without increase of price. Several biographies — including one of Dea. David Goodale, of 
Marlboro', Ms., and one of Dea. Moses Webster of Haverhill, West Par., Ma., — in type, have 
been, unavoidably, crowded over to the next number. 
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LEONARD WOODS. 

BT REV. B. A. LAWRENCE, D.D., BAST WINDSOR HILL, CT. 

Leonard Woods was born in Prince- of those gentle and loving spirits, 
ton, Mass., on the 19th of June, 1774. sceptre of influence is the more potent, 
Thus, among those green and sunny hills, because so mild, that its subjects are un- 
commenced his existence, whose life and conscious of anything but pleasure in Be- 
labors have entered largely into that for- quiescence. With an unwavering faith 
mative influence, which divine Providence in the covenant promises, she gave back 
is employing for the world's culture and all her children to God, who had given 
Christianization. He was baptized the them to her. And when her son Leon- 
day he was born ; parental piety seeking ard was debating the question of strug- 
this pre-engagement of covenant grace at gling for a liberal education, and his father 
the very starting point. The father and had told him he could render him but lit- 
mother, with the parish minister and a tie assistance, — confiding in God and her 
few friends, were the only visible actors own resolute will, she said to him, " I can 
and witnesses in this transaction. But, on help you along." And she sought wool 
that same day, according to the divine de- and flax, " and laid her hand to the spin- 
cree, an entry was made in the Book of die," thus nobly redeeming her pledge. 
Life. And there were invisible spectators The sturdy, oak-like characteristics of 
of the baptismal scene, from those 44 minis- the father were finely blended in the son, 
tering spirits sent forth to minister for with the vine-like nature of the mother, 
them who shall be heirs of salvation." He was not one of those prodigies that 

The father, Lemuel Woods, though come to their maturity in the cradle, or 

without classical culture, was familiar with soon after leaving it, though he early dia- 

the standard English authors in Literature, covered a love for books, and for those 

Philosophy, and Theology. And he pos- especially which led him to think. He 

sessed a power of penetration, which qual- was often attracted from the sports com- 

ified him to explore the higher regions of mon to children of his own age, by the 

metaphysical thought with success and conversations and philosophical discussions 

delight of his father with the neighbors. When 

The mother, Abigail Woods, was one six or seven, he commenced the study of 

VOL. 1. 14 
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Arithmetic, by copying examples on birch- 
bark, as he heard them given to a class of 
large boys at school ; and he obtained the 
answer as soon as they, and sometimes 
sooner. At home, his father gave him 
more difficult problems, letting him study 
several days till he had solved them, rath- 
er than assist him. To this early disci- 
pline, he felt himself indebted for much of 
that patience and perseverance in inves- 
tigation which characterized his after life. 
If he had fewer books to read, like other 
children of that generation, they were not 
mere tinctures or phantoms of knowledge, 
but, for the most part, solid and useful. 
And they were also better read, and often, 
from sheer necessity, re-read and pon- 
dered, until the facts and principles which 
they contained were digested, and incor- 
porated into the mind's life and activities. 
In this way the thoughtful boy made hid 
entrance early into the Mathematics, His- 
tory, Philosophy and Christian Doctrine, 
not by forcing processes, but gladsomely, 
as into the familiar apartments of his own 
father's house. 

The father intended him for a farmer, 
— to take the homestead and be the staff 
of his old age. But his mother, under the 
divine guidance, had other plans, in the 
unfolding of which, the father gradually 
gave way. The son, too, seems early to 
have leaned to his mother's side. He 
wished for a thorough education, when as 
yet there was no prospect of such a boon, 
and he had a thought not clearly defined, 
that he might, — perhaps an expectation 
that he should be, a minister. A sickness, 
occasioned by what we usually term an 
accident, but which was really a provi- 
dence, was prolonged till the father's de- 
sign respecting his son was weakened, 
and the mother's bad grown into sove- 
reignty. By such means, God brought his 
purpose to the inception, and it was de- 
cided that Leonard should immediately 
begin the study of Latin, which he did 
with the parish minister. This was a de- 
terminative period, which gave direction 
to the whole course of his subsequent 
history. 



His preparation for college was mostly 
a matter of self-culture. Three months 
were all the regular academical tuition 
his circumstances would allow. These 
were spent at Leicester, under the excel- 
lent training of Mr. Adams, afterwards 
professor of Mathematics in Dartmouth 
College. 

He entered at Harvard in 1 792. His 
college life drew him from the salutary 
influences of home, and brought him into 
new trials of his principles, and new 
temptations to swerve from them. It 
was, too, at the darkest period, morally, 
in the history of our country. The 
infidelity which had made France a seeth- 
ing caldron of malignant passions, had 
stretched across the ocean, and was set- 
tling thick as night on all the land. It 
entered the institutions of learning, and 
the lights of piety went out. During a 
part of young Woods' college course, the 
late Dr. John H. Church was the only 
professor of religion in the four classes. 
In Yale, the state of things was but little 
better. It was the fashion to laugh at 
Christianity, after the manner of Voltaire 
and Paine, and it was deemed a mark of 
superior intellect and wisdom to pity, or 
to scorn a believer in its doctrines. The 
discourses of Dr. Dwight arrested this 
evil in Yale College, though it continued 
in Harvard. He punctured the balloon 
on which the stripling philosophers had 
soared so high, and with the collapse, the 
theological seronauts suddenly descended 
to a sobriety in which they saw that it is 
the fool and not the wise man that says, 
" There is no God." 

Mr. Woods was better prepared by his 
early religious training to withstand such 
pernicious influences, than most of his com- 
panions. His associations and his convic- 
tions were on the side of faith in the 
Christian Doctrines. He therefore re- 
pelled the open and gross assaults upon 
them, while in the subtler and more se- 
ductive forms of the Priestlian specula- 
tions, the poison took effect. He was 
attracted to this materialistic philosophy, 
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this philosophic naturalism, as many others 
have been, by what he took to be a firmer 
basis in the attested properties of matter, 
than could be found for the doctrines of 
grace in the realm of mind and of superna- 
turalism. But he did not reflect that the 
evidence on which he accepted the exist- 
ence and properties of matter came to him 
through the cognitions of his own mind, and 
that therefore the material philosophy must 
be logically baseless, except as it rests on 
something firmer in what is mental and spi- 
ritual. Another attractive point in this di- 
rection which gave force to his rationalistic 
tendencies, was, that these speculations 
exalt the human reason into an arbiter, 
and give it jurisdiction over all God's 
works and his Word, adjusting the pur- 
poses and wisdom of the infallible Creator 
to the judgment of the fallen and fallible 
creature. It makes no allowance for the 
dubious and defaulted character of the 
general reason, nor for the endless varia- 
tions and contradictions and absurdities of 
the individual reasoncrs. This line of 
thought, was new to him, and it seemed 
original and profound. It chimed with 
that pride of opinion, and self-reliant ad- 
venture, so common in the heat of youth- 
ful and immature scholarship, which, as 
Dugald Stewart says, 44 grasps at general 
principle*, without submitting to the pre- 
vious study of particular facts." It is 
what Lord Bacon terms the sole cause 
and root of almost every defect in the 
sciences — that 44 while we falsely admire 
and extol the powers of the human mind, 
we do not search for its real helps." It is 
the philosophy of abstraction, not of pa- 
tient investigation and induction. It 
opened to him a new way of adjusting, 
satisfactorily to his conscience, his own 
state and relations to his Maker, and one 
apparently so simple and easy, as to cast 
suspicion upon 44 the old paths " in which 
the fathers had walked with God. 

This was the state of Mr. Woods* mind 
in relation to these great problems, when 
he was graduated in 1796, bearing with 
him the first awards of scholarship. Says 



his friend and classmate, the Rev. Samuel 
Dana, of Marblehead, 4 ' He was decidedly 
the first member of the class for intellec- 
tual attainment, among such competitors 
as John Pickering, and James Jackson. 
He had the highest assignment at com- 
mencement, and delivered an oration 
which was much admired for its literary 
excellence." 

On leaving College, he marked out for 
himself a plan of study in Philosophy, 
History, and Belles Lettres,and of general 
reading, which was to occupy the two fol- 
lowing years. Retiring to his father's, in 
Princeton, he entered upon this plan with 
the greatest enthusiasm. The excellent 
library of Rev. Thomas Prince, the dis- 
tinguished chronologer, to whose memory 
a worthy tribute was paid in the first 
number of this Journal, had been taken 
to Princeton, by Lieut Gov. Gill. He 
was the son-in-law of Mr. Prince, and, in- 
heriting the estate of his wife's father, she 
being the only child that survived his 
death, this valuable library came into his 
possession. To this storehouse of learn- 
ing, free access was given to Mr. Woods, 
as it had been while in college, and to his 
father before him. He resumed his study 
of Priestly, and commenced Justinian's 
Institutes, preparatory to a thorough 
course of Roman History. This more 
solid study was diversified with Marmon- 
tel, Ossian, or Thompson's Seasons, a 
novel of Richardson, Don Quixote, or 
some of the standard English Dramas. 

The Rev. Joseph Russel had just been 
ordained Pastor of the Church in Prince- 
ton, and still lives in Ellington, Ct., a 
rich repository of useful information, 
bringing forth fruit in a ripe and venera- 
ble old age. Speaking of Mr. Woods at 
this period, he says : 

44 On his return to Princeton, after 
Commencement, he attended our meet- 
ings regularly on the Sabbath, and 
appeared, I thought, an attentive hearer. 
In the series of discourses from the desk, 
during that period, the doctrines of grace 
were considered, proved from Scripture, 
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explained and applied These doc- 
trines were pretty certain to come up in 
conversation, as he visited me from time 
to time. His feelings, as I had abundant 
evidence, set strongly against many of 
them. His reading and associations had 
made a deep impression upon his mind, 
unfavorable to these doctrines, and to 
those ministers then on the stage, most 
distinguished for preaching the Calvinis- 
tic system in its purity and power. As 
he made objections, I endeavored to 
obviate them. And, though his mind 
appeared to yield in some degree, his pre- 
possessions were too strong and deep- 
rooted to be removed at once. But 
throughout there was evidently great 
candor, and an honest desire to come to 
the truth, and a willingness to gain in- 
struction, come from what source it 
might." 

An entry in Mr. Woods' Journal, after 
one of these interviews, shows that he was 
deeply impressed with the prudence, 
modesty and gentleness of his reverend 
friend, and that he considered him greatly 
superior to himself in true wisdom and 
goodness. " Some painful reflections," he 
continues, " were forced upon me on my 
way home. I felt my want of real virtue 
and piety, while my reason declared their 
indispensable importance." During this 
period of doubt, darkening into unbelief, 
the Lord Jesus was his ideal of virtue. 
Before the excellence of his character, he 
bowed in the most profound reverence. 
w Whether he be man, angel, or God," 
he says, " there is something in the char- 
acter of Jesus Christ which attracts and 
warms the soul. I would rather follow 
him, or be like him, than to excel the 
most illustrious name in the history of the 
world." 

At the commencement of the next term 
in College, he visited Cambridge. His 
friend, Mr. Church, just entering on his 
Senior year, saw the drill of his mind, 
and true then as ever after, to his evan- 
gelical principles, suggested that he had 
better read something on Theology. Mr. 



Woods replied that he meant to proceed 

methodically, and to read Theology after 
he had completed such studies as he 
thought should precede it. This did not 
satisfy his friend, for he meant, not dog- 
matic, but practical Theology, and he did 
not part with Mr. Woods till he promised 
to procure the life of Dr. Doddridge, and 
read it without delay. After his return 
from Cambridge, this promise proved a 
burden to him. But, although he return- 
ed to his literary projects with redoubled 
ardor, he determined to fulfil it. He 
therefore, set apart a short time, night and 
morning for the perusal of the Bible, the 
life of Doddridge, and other religious 
books, " supposing," as he says, u that he 
could thus infuse a leaven of piety into 
all his studies and conduct" In Dr. 
Doddridge's Life, he discovered principles 
of action and traits of character to which 
he felt himself a stranger. This led to 
self-knowledge, and made him anxious in 
regard to his own moral state. From the 
Life of Doddridge, he proceeded to his 
"Rise and Progress," dwelling particu- 
larly on the devotional exercises at the 
end of each chapter. In this connection, 
he carefully read, or rather studied, at the 
suggestion of his pastor, the first nine 
chapters of the Epistle to the Romans, 
the Epistles to the Galatians and the 
Epbesians,and the third chapter of John's 
Gospel This he did amidst many per- 
plexities, and with distressing trials of 
spirit Here, on this ground, the two 
antagonistic tendencies in him met, and 
tried their strength. Philosophy was 
arrayed against faith, and reason against 
revelation. He saw distinctly the mo- 
mentous conclusions that hung on the 
issue. If Paul and Jesus are reliable 
expounders of the doctrines of faith and 
of salvation, Priestly and all others who 
set aside those doctrines, must be held as 
sciolists and teachers of error. On this 
there was a hard struggle. The skepti- 
cal philosophy had drawn him to thia 
class of writers by a mesmeric spell which 
was not easily broken. And further, as 
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he went on prayerfully studying *the 
Scriptures, this alternative gradually pre- 
sented itsel£ He must place upon the 
language of the apostles and the Saviour, 
a construction which his conscience would 
not allow in the interpretation of other 
writers, or accept what had come to be 
the repulsive system of John Calvin and 
the Catechism. This, as we might well 
suppose, staggered him still more. He 
could not ignore the alternative, and he 
could no more go round it than Balaam 
could go round the confronting angel. 
And, when he reflected what was at stake, 
he did not wish to turn back from it. As 
he advanced in his inquiries, his interest 
increased. His literary pursuits were 
first intermitted, and then wholly sus- 
pended. From the disclosures thus made 
to him of his own condition as a 6inner, 
all other questions were, for a time merged 
in the momentous one propounded to the 
apostles in Acts ii: 37. lie had read his 
character in the Word of God as in a 
mirror, and he was confounded. And he 
read so much more than he knew before, 
or even suspected, and which his con- 
sciousness now authenticated as true, that 
he was certain that the revelation was 
divine, even to the minima of its aver- 
ments. He questioned and re-questioned, 
first bis own heart, and then the in- 
spired picture, and found both ever 
returning the same answer. The main 
points of the controversy were now dis- 
tinctly before him, and all converged to 
the alternative of acceptance of salvation 
on the Gospel terms, or its deliberate re- 
jection. In describing this part of the 
mental conflict, no words can be so ex- 
pressive as his own, in a letter to his 
friend, Mr. Church. 

M You wish to hear of the health of my 
soul. After I wrote to you, I grew lower 
and lower. The exercises of my mind 
were very violent I feared a relapse 
into carelessness and unconcern. 1 could 
not obtain an answer to my prayers. I 
was clamorous in my address to God, but 
I could not find him. X sank, I sank ! 



O the depths of despair ! Terror, amaze- 
ment, cold chills of body and mind, some- 
times a flood of sorrow, hard thoughts of 
God, dreadful conceptions of his charac- 
ter, — I have no words to express my state, 
for about a week. I felt my health de- 
clining. I wandered about I tried to 
run from myself. I awoke in the morn- 
ing and read my sentence for having 
committed the unpardonable sin. I should 
have preferred millions of millions of 
millions of centuries of the most exquisite 
misery to my chance" 

Six weeks later, when the opposition 
of his heart had been overcome, and the 
rising light was beginning to shine, he 
writes to the same friend : 

"lama poor tempest-beaten creature. 
One day I feel quite easy ; the next I 
chide my foolish hopes. One time I give 
myself to Christ; another I fear I did not 
do what I thought I did. When I get a 
little joy by supposing that Christ will 
accept me, then 1 begin to think I am a 
little less sinful. That thought makes me 
more so. Alas, what snares 1 have been 
in!" 

But the tempest gradually subsided into 
the calmness of perfect peace, and the 
light continued to shine more and more 
unto the perfect day. His schemes of lit- 
erary ambition were entirely abandoned, 
and he devoted himself thenceforward to 
the Christian ministry. 

In this marked character of his early 
Christian experience, we find a key to 
Mr. Woods' views of Christian doctrine 
and life, as subsequently matured. He 
was ever after impressed with an abiding 
sense of sin, as the great evil, with the 
necessity of the renewal of the whole man, 
and of forgiveness of sins through faith in 
the righteousness of Christ And the 
greater his advancement in personal holi- 
ness, the more visibly appeared the turpi- 
tude of his transgressions, and the nearer 
was he drawn to Christ in humble and 
loving obedience. M The sight of a thou- 
sandth part of my sinfulness of .heart and 
life has filled me with amazement and 
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shame. But O ! " he adds, " there ia 
yery plenteous redemption, sufficient even 
for me, and if for me, for any one on 
earth." 

Such a work of the Holy Spirit carries 
the mind deeper than the surface, down 
to the very center of the Pauline doctrine 
of sin. It also interprets that moral an- 
tagonism in the progress of the Christian 
life, so graphically portrayed by the Apos- 
tle from the double stand point of inspi- 
ration and the Christian consciousness. 
44 For the good that I would," he says, 44 1 
do not; but the evil which I would not, 
that I da For I delight in the law of 
God after the inward man. But I see 
another law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind." Augustine, 
by a similar experience, was brought to 
the same view. 44 Tale, lege! tole, Uge ! " 
fell from a child's voice upon his car, in 
the beating of his agonized soul against its 
prison-bars. He rose, opened the epistles 
of Paul, and read, 44 Put ye on the Lord 
Jesus." They were like living words 
from the lips of the great Helper, and 
the captive was made free. Of his far- 
ther conflict, he says, 44 The spirit orders 
the body and it obeys instantly ; the spirit 
orders iiself, and it refuses. Whence this 
monstrosity ? It is a disease of the spirit 
that prevents it from rising up; the will 
is split and divided, thus there are two 
wills in conflict with each other, one good 
and one evil, and / myself it teas who 
willed, and who did not trill." Martin 
Luther obtained a clew to the same philo- 
sophy of sin in his convent struggles at 
Erfurth, when he cried out in bitterest 
grief, 44 O ! my sin, my sin, my sin! It is 
in vain that I make promises to God, sin 
is always too strong for me." 44 Cast your- 
self into the arms of the Redeemer," 
said Staupitz. 44 Trust in him, in the 
righteousness of his life, in the expiating 
sacrifice of bis death." And when the 
Augustine monk applied his anxious mind 
to those same epistles to the Romans and 
Ephesians on which our aspiring, but 
tempest- tossed New England student re- 



flected so deeply, and found written there, 
44 The just shall live by faith," from that 
hour he went forth in the exuberance of 
the new life of love and faith, joyfully sing- 
ing, 44 1 believe, I believe in the faryice- 
nets of sins." 44 His struggle of spirit," 
Bays the historian, 44 had prepared him to 
understand the meaning of the inspired 
Word. The soil had been deeply 
ploughed, and the incorruptible seed took 
deep root" No other than Luther's type 
of theology could grow out of Luther's 
experience, nor any other than Augus- 
tine's out of Augustine's experience. 

This view of the inner life of Mr. Woods, 
during his early conflicts, discloses the 
secret of that clear conception of the 
fundamental Christian doctrines, which 
marked his subsequent history, and of the 
iron grasp with which he ever held them. 
The processes of his mind, in which he 
was transferred from a dead and deaden- 
ing philosophy, to a living and loving 
faith, were not produced by the heat of 
an excited assembly, or the rhetorical 
appliances of professional revivalists. 
They were carried on, for the most part, 
in the solitary walk, in the quiet of his 
own room, and in the sleepless hours of 
night It was not a time of God's gra- 
cious visitation to His Church, in which 
some minds are in danger of being moved 
only by human sympathy ; but just the 
opposite. Doddridge, prayer, and the 
Bible, were the instruments, and God the 
agent Hence his faith in the historical 
doctrines of Christianity was not a hered- 
itary, or a blind faith. His skeptical read- 
ing and reasonings had, in a great degree, 
effaced the teachings of his godly parents, 
but these had been effectually replaced 
and made vital by the Spirit of God, 
through his own independent examina- 
tions. He clearly perceived that these 
foundation doctrines of the Church are 
supported by the still deeper underlying 
facts of history. His creed, therefore, 
was never obliged to offer apologies to 
his understanding. It asked no conces- 
sion from philosophy, as if conciliation 
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could be secured only by dishonoring 
compromise. But his individual reason, 
enlightened and rectified by the pure and 
universal Reason, demanded that creed as 
necessary to its completeness and comfort. 
Careful reading, and more of it, led him 
to question, not only the correctness, but 
the originality of what had attracted him 
as subversive of the faith of the fathers, 
and as new. Careful reflection also soon 
showed that to be essentially contracted 
and shallow, which, under the lead of a 
peculiar class of minds, and from intent 
looking only in one direction, he had 
token to be catholic and profound. It 
was a little knowledge that made him 
skeptical. A wider range of thought, 
with deep experience, made him most 
devoutly believing. Infidelity U always 
and everywhere u a vain deceit." Such 
the experience of Mr. Woods found it ; 
and he did not parley, but parted with it 
at once, entirely and forever. And he 
passed over into the center of the faith- 
doctrine freely, from the spontaneous affin- 
ities of the new birth. As was said of 
Dr. Chalmers, he did not force himself 
into it, but walked into it. He did not 
fight his way, but found it open. And, once 
entered, the clearness of his perceptions, 
and the grasp of his faith, kept him fixedly 
remote from those laxities of doctrine 
and attenuating negations, which, like an 
isthmus, attempt to conjoin the opposing 
continents of belief and unbelief. Never- 
theless,' his experience of the skeptical 
philosophy was of no small service to him 
as a teacher of theology in later years. 
It enabled him to judge more correctly 
of the strength of the infidel side, to 
look full in the face ever)* rationalistic 
objection, and calmly strip it of all its 
sophistries and guises of truth. 

While under the lingering influence of 
former associations, he consulted with 
some of his College friends in reference 
to studying theology with them, under 
the direction of Dr. Tappan, of Cam- 
bridge, Rev. Mr. Bobbins, of Plymouth, 
or some other moderate Calvinist. But 



more mature thought, with the influence 
of hia parents and pastor, induced him to 
place himself, in company withMr. Church, 
under the care of Dr. Backus, of Somers, 
Ct., whose reputation as a sound and 
successful teacher, drew to him some of 
the most promising students in New Eng- 
land. 

He was licensed to preach in the 
Spring of 1 798, by the Cambridge Asso- 
ciation ; and in the following summer, was 
called to the Church in Newbury, as its 
Pastor. There were serious difficulties in 
deciding the question of settlement. It 
was a lar<ie and influential Society. But 
the Church, with many others in New 
England, had adopted the Half Way 
Covenant— an expedient resorted to by 
the early settlers— to make amends for 
their error in limiting the rights of free- 
men to Church membership. Those who 
were aggrieved by this limitation, demand- 
ed either the right of suffrage, or exemp- 
tion from taxation. The State refused 
the latter, therefore the Church opened 
its door and admitted them, though unre- 
generate, thus granting them suffrage in 
the Church, as well as in the State. To 
defend itself against this error, or to make 
the evil tree bring forth good fruit, a 
regenerating efficacy came to be ascribed 
to the Lord's Supper, by which the unre- 
newed members of the Chun h might be 
converted. A third evil soon followed in 
this lapsing logic, and as the outgrowth of 
the former two; namely, that the impeni- 
tent can make an acceptable use of the 
means of regeneration, — a dogma, which 
was briefly termed u uurvgenerate doings." 
Now, to all these, Mr. Woods was intelli- 
gently and steadfastly opposed. He fore- 
saw the perils liable in any attempt to 
remove such antiquated errors and evils. 
But his way was finally made plain. He 
writes, " I believe I have a providential 
call ; if so, it is not ray duty to do any- 
thing that will directly counteract that 
call. But it is not a call unless I can 
comply with it, without violating my duty. 
So I mutt do duty and leave the event 
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But then I am doubtful what my duty is. 
I consider the Half Way Covenant an 
error, and am willing to do everything, 
and shall do everything in my power, to 
extirpate it Now, shall I be most likely 
to conquer this enemy by deserting the 
field because I cannot at once prevail, or 
by keeping my ground, and persevering 
in the contest V" 

Previously to the ordination, he drew 
up, with great care, a declaration of his 
faith, to be submitted to the Council, occu- 
pying four pages of foolscap, closely writ- 
ten. It was an unambiguous and full 
statement of his theological opinions. In 
the carefulness which marked all his 
movements, in assuming responsibility, 
Mr. Woods placed this paper in the hands 
of Rev. Joseph Dana, the patriarchal 
pastor of the ancient Church in Ipswieh, 
requesting him to note what, if anything, 
he found not accordant with the teachings 
of Scripture. At the desire of the pastor 
elect, Mr. Dana read the statement to the 
Council, and concluded by expressing his 
entire agreement with every sentiment 
contained in it As the several articles, 
" I believe," 14 1 believe," succeeded each 
other, Dr. Osgood, of Medford, whose 
liberal tendencies led him to oppose all 
creeds, broke out upon the young man, — 
u You believe ten times as much now as 
you will when you are as old as I am." 
The prediction, however significant it 
may have been of any unbelief in the 
prophet, since it did not come to pass, was 
evidently " the thing which the Lord had 
not spoken." 

In the curriculum preparatory to the 
ministry, the study of Hebrew, at that 
time, had no place. Mr. Woods at once 
saw the importance of it, on entering upon 
his ministerial duties, and commencing 
the study immediately, he determined 
that no common events should hinder him 
from a competent knowledge of the 
Hebrew Bible. The results of this reso- 
lution laid open to him the contents of the 
Old Testament in the exact forms of 
thought in which they came from the 
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inspired penmen. This gave him one of 
bis best qualifications as a preacher and 
teacher of Christian Theology. He read 
many books, but he was evidently the 
student of this one book — the Bible. It 
was his sovereign arbiter, from whose 
decisions he suffered no appeal, though 
he gained from every leaf of the book of 
nature, elucidation and proof of its dicta. 
The first question that met him in its 
study was, what does it mean ? After 
this, there was really no other, either in 
respect to the truth of the doctrines, or 
the duty of faith and obedience. The 
pseudo wise ones of our time, and of all 
times, call this reverence for the Bible, 
liibliolatry and mental vassalage. Be it 
so. He gloried in such enthralment to 
heavenly wisdom. He exulted in this 
bondage of love to eternal law ; for he 
found the completeness of his freedom to 
be exactly as the strength of these bonds. 
His veneration for the Scriptures as 
divine, even to the letter, was the prin- 
ciple that underlay all others, in his study 
of them as a pastor and a teacher. He 
delivered himself up wholly to their 
guidance, mentally and religiously, be- 
cause his reason and consciousness taught 
him that it was the guidance of God. 
Under a similar formative influence of 
the divine Word, Rudolph Stiersays: 
" It is because this living Word, in a 
thousand ways, has directed, and is ever 
directing, my inner being with alt its 
intelligence, thought and will, that I have 
subjected to it the freedom of my whole 
being." 

As a preacher, Mr. Woods did not as 
many in the Middle Ages did, and as 
some still do, divorce religion from rea- 
son, — faith from philosophy; but he made 
theology the queen of the sciences, and em- 
ployed philosophy, and all other sciences, 
to give point and force to the purely gos- 
pel message. If his preaching at this 
early period was not so rich and compact 
in thought as later, it was yet peculiarly 
fresh, suggestive, and sometimes startling. 
It did not let the hearers sleep in their 
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pews, and often, not Qn their pillows, till doctrines on the alleged error and worth- 
compunction had been followed by con- lessness of the old ones. Dr. Porter, of 
fewions and amendment His themes Roxbury, one of the negative theologians, 
awakened new trains of thought, and his in a Convention sermon, said of Original 
manner of treating them— logical, lueid Sin, Imputation, Trinity, The Deity of 
and illustrative — impressed them strongly Christ, and other affiliated doctrines, 
upon his auditors. They reflected on his 44 Neque teneo, neque repello." Exami- 
sennons. They talked about them. They nations for licensure and ordination, were 
debated among themselves the " hard complained of as inquisitorial, and resisted 
sayings " which they contained. They by men who were in via media, between 
searched the Scriptures to see whether Evangelism and Infidelity. Time hon- 
these things were so, and after this, the ored confessions of faith were eschewed, 
people and the preacher generally came or attenuated, by an expurgating exegesis, 
into pretty close agreement. In his earn- to their feeblest substance of doctrines ; 
est pressing of man's great sin, and God's and the inspiration of the Scriptures on 
greater salvation, on the dead ear of the which they rested, was reduced into corn- 
world, and the dull life of the Church, patibility with false logic, false facts, and 
youthful fire often kindled his mild blue false doctrines in the writers. Old col- 
eye into a magnetic eloquence, and lections of Psalms and Hymns were dis- 
wrought his whole manly figure into a placed from the pews by new ones, more 
glow of simple but graceful action. This accordant with the new doctrines intro- 
gave to his sermons, at times, the might duced into the pulpits. The Catechism, 
of a living Gospel. which had been the cherished compen- 
The period of Mr. Woods' pastorate dium of the fathers for a hundred and 
favored the development of his leading fifty years, was dishonored and cast out 
traits of character, and called for such by some of the children. Harvard Col- 
men as he proved himself to be. The lege was beginning to move from its 
firm stand made by the elder Edwards, chartered foundation, Chrislo et Ecclesia, 
against the incursions of error, had, in a over to the quicksands of Unitarianism ; 
degree, been given up, under the delusive and other funded institutions, endowed 
idea of victory ; and the controversies for the inculcation of the gospel, were on 
which followed, when Bellamy and Hop- the same sliding scale. One almost ex- 
kins stood against Mayhew, Mills, Mather, claims, with John Harmann of Konigs- 
Hart and Hemmenway, had subsided berg, 44 O what a negative age is this 1 
into a truce, in which the old faith what hosts of negative men ! All are 
was the loser. The theological atmos- bent on taking away, none will give, — all 
phere of New England was comparatively seek to destroy, none to build up." Or 
calm ; but it was the quiet, partly of with the pious Count Stallburg, who said, 
indifferentism, and partly of collecting when writing to Jacobi for an instructor 
forces for new and more earnest engage- for his children, 41 1 will have no Neolo- 
ments. The ^irus of Arminian and gian, though he be as learned as Aristotle, 
Socinian errors, J, though checked, had and as wise and virtuous as Xenophon. 
been working in and around Boston, On this subject I am an intolerant I do 
secretly or openly, for half a century, not care whether he is a Lutheran or a 
Doctrines were decried as indigestible Calviniat, but he must be a true believer in 
and unprofitable—meaning, however, only the gospel. I would rather have an hon- 
the old and generally accepted ones, est Atheist, if there be any, than such an 
Doctrinal differences were reputed as of empty talker, made up of belief and unbe- 
little moment ; but it was by those who lief, as most of our theologians now are." 
were mainly intent on building up new The theologians of this period in New 
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England, on a closer inspection, resolve 
themselves into four pretty distinctly- 
marked classes. A little attention to this 
aspect of the times, will disclose to us 
more fully the theological position and 
bearing of the Newbury pastor. The 
first class was composed of those who 
adhered to the Confession of Faith and 
the Assembly's Catechism, interpreted 
according to the historical sense of the 
language. Dr. Morse of Charlestown, 
Rev. Mr. Dana of Ipswich, and the Phil- 
lipses, founders of the Academy and 
Theological Seminary, at Andover, be- 
longed to this class, and were called 
" Old Calvinists." The second class mod- 
ified the teachings of the Catechism, on a 
few points, by certain principles to which 
Dr. Hopkins' name gave repute, and they 
were called 44 Hopkinsians ** and 44 New 
Calvinists." Of this class were Dr. Spring 
of Newburyport, and Dr. Emmons, the 
sage of Franklin ; but the latter so 
diverged from the Newport divine, on 
some metaphysical points, as to be more 
justly styled an Emmonsite than a Hop- 
kinsian. The third class called them- 
selves moderate, or low Calvinists, though 
they were really Arminians in transitu 
from orthodoxy to Unitarianism. Some 
of them did not go quite so far as that, but 
they went out from the old theological 
homestead with their faces thitherward. 
They claimed to be sound and orthodox, 
and, according to their own standard, 
they were so. They lamented the ten- 
dency to extremes of unbelief in the peo- 
ple, and endeavored to check it— similia 
similibus curantur— by a moderate unbe- 
lief in the preachers. They held high 
views of liberality and charity ; but, as is 
usual with dissentients from old accredited 
doctrines, they regarded all as narrow 
and bigoted who did not walk in the 
same broad way with themselves, and 
their charity was but feebly exercised, 
except towards those transitionists, who 
were leaving the old faith, and the destruc- 
tionists, who were laboring to destroy it 
The history of a portion of this clan 



exhibits distinguished specimens of that 
theological equestrianism, in which the 
rider endeavors to keep his seat firmly on 
two horses at the same lime. The fourth 
class consisted of those who had reached 
the goal of pure truth, as they supposed, 
in Socinianism — a modern compound of 
old Pelagianism and Arianism — but who 
did not regard it wise to have their 
arrival publicly announced. But they 
held an accusative, and sometimes, like 
Esau to Isaac, a derisive attitude in rela- 
tion to the old historical faith. Unita- 
rianism in New England existed occultly 
with considerable organic force, at least a 
score of years before it came to the birth ; 
and then, like Minerva from Jupiter's 
brain, it leaped forth in full strength, 
and armed, on the first descent of the 
orthodox polemical cleaver. 

Mr. Woods' theological affinities con- 
nected him with the first and second of 
these classes in those great fundamentals, 
in which they both agreed with the 
received standards of Calvinistic theology. 
He loved the leading men of both, and 
had confidence in them, but regretted 
their differences, as weakening the evan- 
gelical forces against the common anti- 
evangelical foe. Other good men regret- 
ted them also. Dr. Samuel Austin said, 
44 Our present state of disunion and con- 
fusion is our reproach." 

By an arrangement of Providence, Mr. 
Woods was brought into close connection 
with two leading men — one in each of 
these branches of the evangelical family. 
With Dr. Spring, he was in local prox- 
imity as the minister of an adjoining par- 
ish ; and in his intelligence, purity of 
purpose, and nobleness of self-denying 
piety, he ever had the most entire confi- 
dence. Their ministerial exchanges were 
frequent for those times, and notwith- 
standing the disparity of age, Mr. Woods 
being twenty-eight years the younger, 
their Christian communion was peculiarly 
free and precious. They were agreed in 
the substance of doctrine, and the prin- 
ciple! and spirit of the Christian life. 
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They were agreed in attempting to weed 
out from the churches the evils which had 
sprung up from the Half Way Covenant, 
from the idea of eueharistical regenera- 
tion and 44 unregenerate doings." They 
were agreed in an endeavor to raise 
strong breastworks against all invaders 
of the common heritage; and in these 
harmonies lay their sympathy- and their 
strength. When Mr. Woods read before 
the Association, an able paper on the 
Half Way Covenant, Dr. Spring the 
next day wrote to him, 44 1 take this 
opportunity to express my deepest grati- 
tude for the wise and masterly manner in 
which your question was considered yes- 
terday before the Sanhedrim." It 44 is for 
want of information that we see so many 
new things." On the ground of these 
affinities, when, in 1803, the Massachu- 
setts Missionary Magazine was com- 
menced by the Hopkinsians, Dr. Spring 
solicited and obtained the aid of Mr. 
Woods' able pen. 

On the other hand, he was on terms of 
equally sincere friendship and Christian 
confidence with Dr. Morse, of Charles- 
town, an old Calvinist, and somewhat a 
leader of the right wing of the Calvinistic 
body. His mind had breadth and com- 
prehension from close observation and 
travel, and solidity and finish from reflec- 
tion and classical culture. lie had just 
received the degree of Doctor of Divinity 
from the University of Edinburgh. Being 
one of the overseers of Harvard College, 
he took the lead in a manly and well 
directed opposition to the tide that bore 
that institution over to Unitarianism. — 
When in 1805, Dr. Morse was projecting 
the Panoplist, as the organ of the Old 
Calviui>ts for the defence of the historical 
faith of the New England Churches, the 
pastor at Newbury was the man chosen 
to be joint editor with him in conducting 
it. 1 On the issue of the first number, as 

»Tb« ■Utemoot Id Spntfue'i AniwU, that Dr. 
Mom " iu to)e editor f„r fits je.«r<v' was n *>!« 
from iom mtMppr* hvcrinn in the «•**•, m la Implied 
t» the Journal by the term tdiutrt, fwiuenMy «m- 
p*i«d, uiMti mruia from otlwr •rUkiue. 



illustrating Mr. Woods' view of the spirit 
with which such a work should be under- 
taken, he wrote to Dr. Morse, 44 To day 
Panoplist is born, and I hope it will live to 
grow up and be a good man, the friend of 
knowledge and religion. I hope and 
pray that there may not be a spice of ill 
nature in it. This does not belong to the 
Christian armor." It was by his able 
articles in this Journal, in defence of the 
doctrines of the Catechism, that his char- 
acter as a theological writer, became gen- 
erally known. 

The relations into which Mr. Woods 
had been drawn to these two parties, by 
solicitation as well as sympathy, show that 
he had become a marked man, and was 
regarded by both as an acquisition. If 
he received impressions from these stal- 
wart divines, it is evident that he made 
impressions also. If they, from the mo- 
mentum of accumulated moral force, were 
commanding in their positions, he, from 
the same cause, was so in his. And if 
his views were not altogether agreeable 
to the men on one side, neither were all 
of their views agreeable to him. But it 
is due to them to say, that they never 
assumed the air of dictators towards him, 
and equally due to him, to say, that on 
such lofty themes as man, God, and their 
mutual relations, no words of dictation, 
except such as the Holy Ghost teacheth, 
would have had any weight with him. 

But other events were casting their 
shadows before, which were to bring Mr. 
Woods into still closer and more import- 
ant relations to these branches of the Cal- 
vinistic family. Both were projecting 
plans for a .theological Institution Both 
had their minds on him as a suitable per- 
son for the chair of theology. Dr. Morse, 
who was in council with the Phillipses 
and Mr. Abbot of Andover, had requested 
him to direct his studies with refereuce to 
a theological prolessorship. And Dr 
Spring, a little later, when he had ma- 
tured in part his plans, wished him to 
accept an appointment to the same place 
in a Seminary distinctively llopkiusian. 
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He greatly desired the establishment of a 
theological Institution on the basis of 
sound Calvinistic, Christian doctrine. He 
approved of the general plan of Dr. 
Spring, and so did he that of Dr. Morse 
and the Andover men. But he saw the 
endless evils that would grow out of two 
such conflicting institutions. He felt al- 
most, that none would be better than 
two, and he laid his plans and directed 
all his efforts to effect a union. Informal 
conference between the two parties com- 
menced in the latter part of 1806. In 
January, 1807, Dr. Morse wrote to Dr. 
Woods, " Confer with Mr. Spring, and 
let me know whether he intends to unite 
with or oppose us, in this Institution." 
He did thus confer, and urged a union. 
He said, " We wish to have all the Or- 
thodox influence in our State concen- 
trated in our theological institution. This 
is exceedingly desirable. If we can only 
get all the Calvinists together, we need 
not fear." What was his plan of harmo- 
nization ? " The Hopkinsians," he said, 
" must come down, and the moderate men 
must come up till they meet. Then the 
host will be mighty." 

When in the spring of 1807, the New- 
bury port men decided on an institution 
at Newbury, and designated him as the 
teacher of theology, and when he knew 
that such an institution had been deter- 
mined on at Andover. so intent was he 
on a union, that he did not accept the 
appointment. The next day, after the 
meeting in Dr. Spring's study, at which 
the Seminary in Newbury was concluded 
on, he went to Charlestown to confer with 
Dr. Morse respecting a union. The next 
day but one, Dr. Morse went to Andover 
to see Dr. Pearson, Mr. Farrar, and the 
Andover founders, and two days later, on 
Saturday, he went to Newbury for fur- 
ther consultation with Mr. Woods. The 
Monday following, Mr. Woods and Dr. 
Morse went to Newburyport, and called 
on Dr. Spring with distinct overtures for 
a union, and thus the negotiations were 

COUQfflCQCcd* 



Dr. Spring urged earnestly the import- 
ance of his plan, not so much from a 
desire to inculcate the distinctive points 
of Hopkinsianism, as from a fear, that 
otherwise, the churches would swerve 
from the fundamental principles of Cal- 
vinism. On those principles he distrusted 
the soundness of the Andover men. 
When, however, as the negotiations went 
on, he found that they took the doctrines 
of the Gospel as expressed in the Cate- 
chism, for the basis of their Seminary; 
and that he would be allowed to make 
that creed more secure, if possible, by 
adding another to it ; and that a Board 
of Visitors, representing both classes of 
founders, having visitorial power over the 
original Board, might be established ; and 
when further, he learned that Messrs. 
Bartlett and Brown, on whom be relied for 
his endowment, preferred union on what 
all regarded as essentials, to division on 
what a part esteemed errors ; and, finally, 
when he understood that they wanted 
his man for the chair of theology, then his 
opposition ceased. In the candor of a 
Christian magnanimity, that loves funda- 
mental truth more than a party, — though 
all bis party did not agree with him, and 
a few were hardly reconciled to him on 
account of it, be gave his voice unquali- 
fiedly for union. Ever after he lent all 
his wisdom and energy to a measure, 
which, to the close of his life, commended 
itself more and more to his judgment and 
his affections. 

The Seminary went into operation 
Sept 25th, 1808, and opened to Mr. 
Woods the scenes of his life-labor,— the 
construction of his system of theology. 
On this he entered with the greatest en- 
thusiasm. But before proceeding to this, 
and, as the means of a more just view of 
his theological position and his labors, we 
will advert to a question which has often 
been mooted, whether Dr. Woods, at this 
time, was a liopkinsian in tne aistmetne 
sense, or simply a Calvinist 

The question is one of historic verity, 
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on the theological soundness or unsound- These evils of division, Dr. Woods saw 

new of the different parties. Be it of and deeply lamented. And in bis incul- 

greater or leas importance, it must be de- cation and defence of what he believed to 

cided by the testimony of facts. Whether be the faith once delivered to the saints, 

Dr. Woods, or any other man is to be he was not careful about names. His 

regarded as a Hopkinsian or otherwise, heart and hand were with any man's who 

depends on the breadth of meaning al- was honestly and wisely engaged in this 

lowed to the term. The Hopkinsians and noble work, though he might not, in all 

Old Calvinists held most of their articles respects, be in perfect agreement with 

of faith as common ground, — given in the him. He was never a partisan. He had 

Assembly's Catechism and Confession. The no love for controversy. In his disagree- 

latter accepted these symbols in what they ments with those holding the ground prin- 

uoderstood to be the intent of their fra- ciplcs of the Christian faith, he always 

mere. The former diverged from them sought for conciliation as well as correction, 

in some particulars which they held Now, whether Dr. Woods, at this period, 

to be important, and made what they accepted the peculiarities of Dr. Hopkins 

called 14 improvements" in the form of or not, we may decide from the following 

44 logical inferences." These divergencies facts. 

and inferences were the reputed peculiar- 1. Dr. Woods' theological training was 

ities of Dr. Ilopkinson, and what distin- under Dr. Backus, who did not adopt the 

his followers from the Old Cal- reputed improvements of Dr. Hopkins. 



It is due to the Hopkinsians, in 2. The declaration of his belief, pre- 

htstorical fairness, to say, that they pre- sented to the Council at his ordination, 

sented the strong points of Calvinism though long and explicit, did not contain 

which were held in common, with more one of them. 

earnestness and power than did many of 8. These peculiarities do not appear in 
the other party. In this respect. Dr. any of his printed articles, nor in his man- 
Woods resembled more the Hopkinsians use rip t or published discourses during 
than he did many of the Old Calvinists. this period. 

On this account he was sometimes classed 4. When the Panoplist was established 
among them, and was here in full and as the organ of the Old Calvinists, the 
cordial sympathy with them. Further, Hopkinsians showing it no favor — some 
such unflinching defenders of the doc- saying, 44 it will die soon," and others, 
trines of Calvin and the Catechism, as 44 let it live if it can " — Dr. Woods was 
was Dr. Woods, were often reproached as selected by Dr. Morse as associate editor, 
Hopkinsians by those who had discarded and his pen did as mueh to make it live 
these doctrines, and who, for strategical as that of any other man, and to give it 
purposes, called themselves *• moderate " sweep and force of enginery in those bat- 
or 44 judicious Calvinists." They objected ties of truth against error, in which it was 
pcarcely more to the peculiarities of the engaged. In a series of letters 44 To a 
Newport, than to the principles of the Brother," over the signature of 44 Con- 
Genevan divine. But by this means, the stans," he enters into an elaborate defence 
odium tbeologicum which attached to the of Calvinism, in which, after having un- 
peculiarities of one party, was employed folded the system, he passes the following 
to bring into disrepute, principles held as encomium. 

fundamental by both parties. Thus the 44 Such, my brother, is genuine Cal- 

tbird class of those New England theolo. vinism. I glory in being its adherent 

gians sought to damage both the first and and its conscientious advocate, not because 

second, in what was far dearer to the I value it as the ensign of a party, but 

than their peculiarities. because, in my -view, it contains the sub- 
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stance of sacred truth, and echoes the 
voice of God. Such, as I have imper- 
fectly described it, is the character it has 
taught me to ascribe to the great Being 
of beings. How attractive, how vener- 
able, how glorious ! . . . Love is the sum 
of J eh avail's excellence— the ornament, 
the crown, the glory of his character." 

5. While he never publicly contro- 
verted the Hopkinsians, lest their minor 
divergencies should give advantage to 
those who were most zealously assailiug 
what he held in common with the Hop- 
kinsians, yet the leading men in the party 
fully understood his position. Dr. Spring 
very well knew that his younger brother 
did not agree with him in those peculiari- 
ties. Dr. Emmons also knew that he did 
not, and many were the labored argumen- 
tations, in which they endeavored, without 
effect, to bring him to their views. He 
was simply a Calvinist, neither high nor 
low. Nor was he this because of any 
authority in the name of a man, but 
because, after careful examination, he 
regarded the Calvinian system, as given 
in the Assembly's Confession and Cate- 
chism, as the most legitimate teaching of 
the Scriptures. He believed it explained 
and harmonized the facts of history and 
of consciousness, more perfectly than any 
other. He took no human system, dec- 
laration, or symbol, as the warrant or 
ground for his faith. He considered 
these, so far as they were correct, as 
expositions and witnesses to the truth. 

The Letters to Unitarians, written in 
1820, indicate that he was not perfectly 
satisfied with the language of the Cate- 
chism, as best expressing the doctrine of 
Original Sin. 

At that time, he, with many others, 
understood this language as conveying 
the idea of a literal transfer of the guihof 
Adam's first sin,— his personal blame- 
worthiness, over to his posterity, as their 
own; making original, sin consist in this 
transferred blameworthiness. To this id«-a, 
he was, in every period of his life, steadily 
oppos^. And his veneration for that 



admirable compend of Christian doctrine, 
while, for a time, he supposed its language 
naturally conveyed it, did not procure for 
it a moment's favor. It was, in his view, 
neither a Scriptural nor a Calvinian doc- 
trine. Calvin explicitly repudiates it, 
though it has nevertheless been often 
ascribed to him. " No other explanation 
therefore can be given," be writes, " of 
our being said to be dead in Adam, than 
that his transgressions not only procured 
misery and ruin for himself, but also pre- 
cipitated our nature into similar destruc- 
tion. And that, not by his personal guilt 
as an individual, which pertains not to us, 
but because he infected all his descend- 
ants with the corruption into which he 
had fallen." 1 

In the Unitarian controversy, as in his 
earlier and his later writings, Dr. Woods 
held steadfastly to the same Pauline view 
of Imputation and Original Sin — the view 
presented by Calvin, Stapfer, Vitringa, 
and the elder Edwards ; — viz., that God 
gave to Adam a posterity like himself, 
whose nature is morally depraved, but 
who, as Calvin says, "are rendered 
obnoxious to punishment by their own 
sinfulness, and not, as if they were inno- 
cent, by the sinfulness of another." * To 
this conception of the subject, from the 
study of the Epistles and Gospels, he 
came quite early, and from it he never 
swerved. In that controversy, strong in- 
ducements were held out for him to take 
lower ground; and one distinguished 
theologian, among the evangelical church- 
es, took Bides against him on this point, 
and with the Unitarians. Nevertheless, 
as he had held and defended it before his 
inauguration, as the ground principle of 
orthodoxy, so he steadily maintained it 
through the Unitarian controversy. So 
he did also in the part which he took in 
what is called the Connecticut contro- 
versy. And so it stands in the revision 
of his Works, which received the finish- 
ing strokes of his mature pen. The para- 

i Innitut*, Book It., ch»p. I., tec. tI. 
• iMtitatM, Book U., dup. I., *c. tUL 
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graph to which we hare referred, in the 
- Letters to Unitarians," was omitted in 
the Works, not from any change in »• the 
orthodoxy which he defended in his con- 
troversy with Ware," because there was 
no sueb change ; but for reasons which 
are fully and frankly stated in a note 
where the omission occurs ; a change of 
view in respect simply to the meaning of 
a word. u When I wrote those * Letters 
to Unitarians/ I had a different opinion 
from that which I now entertain respect- 
ing the meaning of the word imputation 
or impute. In conformity with many 
excellent ministers of the gospel in New 
England, I had been accustomed to give 
the word a signification widely different 
from what it bears in the Scriptures, and 
in the writings of standard Calvinistic 
divines generally. The word, as I now 
understand it, is properly used to express 
the effects of Adam's sin upon his pos- 
terity, and of the righteousness of Christ 
upon believers. ... I consider the word 
as denoting the very doctrine which is 
repeatedly and very plainly expressed in 
Rom. 5 : 12-19. It will be seen that the 
change, in my opinion, respects merely 
the proper signification of the word. To 
adapt Letter VI. to my present views, I 
omit most of two paragraphs. 1 

In respect to the construction of Dr. 
Woods' Theological System, its analysis 
would give the most life-like view of it, 
and show it to have proceeded objectively 
with reference to antagonistic errors, and 
systems of errors, and subjectively from 
the point of Christian experience. The 
slightly polemical aspect which it bears, is 
a logical necessity in any scientific and 
defensive systematization of Christian 
doctrine. Besides, by the Constitution of 
the Seminary, every person elected a 
Professor is required not only to make 
and subscribe a declaration of his faith in 
the distinguishing doctrines of the gospel, 
as expressed in the Assembly's Shorter 
Catechism, but solemnly to engage to 
teach these doctrines in opposition not 

» WMS*,.voL lv., p. 9L 



only to Atheists and Infidels, but to Jews, 
Mahommedans, Arians, Pelagians, Anti- 
nomians, Arminians, Socinians, Unita- 
rians and Universalists, and to all other 
heresies and errors, ancient or modern, 
which may be opposed to the gospel of 
Christ, or hazardous to the souls of men.* 
Dr. Woods, in this work, made much 
use of a few principles which he regarded 
as axioms. 

1. God's actions are infallible expo- 
nents of his purposes. 

2. All questions which admit of it, 
should be settled in the light of facts. 
This gave as his method, the Baconian 
or Inductive Philosophy, which he held 
to be as necessary in mental and moral, 
as in natural science. It saved him from 
empiricism and the mazes of useless and 
wasteful speculation outside the limits of 
human knowledge. 

3. A proposition, which is proved by 
good and sufficient evidence, cannot be 
held as doubtful, because of certain diffi- 
culties which may be connected with it 
The difficulties arise ont of the abyss of 
the unknown, but the proofs from what 
is well known. 

4. Revelation and right Reason are al- 
ways harmonious, and progress in theo- 
logical science consists in the processes 
for rectifying the latter, through the illu- 
minations of the former. 

His starting point was Theopnexutia. 
Against Atheists. Pantheists, Deists, and 
all philosophic Rationalists, he taught that 
the Bible, not merely contains, but is a 
revelation from God, to all who read it, 
as well as to the writers ;— that it is a 
perfect rule of faith, and, as to authority, 
a finality in all matters on which it 
speaks. It is a divine organism, a theop- 
neustic instrument in the execution of 
God's purpose of redeeming love. In its 
production, the divine and human agen- 
cies were so conjoined, that the writers 
were free, though not fallible. It istheop- 
neustic in every part, God being the mov- 
ing agent, and in form and style, anthro- 
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pneustic in every part, man being the sub- 
ordinate agent. It is infallible in its state- 
ment of the facts of history and of science, 
as in its enunciation of the moral doctrines 
of creation providence and redemption, 
which rest for support on those facts. 
The inspiration covers the whole sub- 
stance or contents of Scripture, and is 
consequently plenary. It extends to the 
external form or languago, and is there- 
fore verbal,— God teaching not merely 
what to write, but how to write it " The 
books are therefore both human and di- 
vine." 1 

In his doctrine of man, or Anthropology, 
against all theories of emanation, efflux 
of divine substance, or development, he 
taught man's creation by the direct act of 
his Maker;— that he was created in a 
state of physical, mental, and moral per- 
fection, and in the likeness of God as to 
his rational and immortal being ;— that he 
was mutable as to his moral nature, and 
that in the use of his free will, by trans- 
gression, he fell from his primitive holi- 
ness, by a change of his affections or 
disposition. By divine constitution, the 
first man was the federal or moral, not 
less than the natural head of the race. 
On account of this unity of the human 
family, bis posterity partake of his fallen 
nature. This passing over of the effects 
of Adam's transgression, to his posterity, 
is the imputation of his sin. 

Dr. Woods taught the free moral agency 
of man as a fact of consciousness ; — 
moral, from its relation to the moral law, 
and to moral causes or motives;— free 
from coercion, but not from native sinful 
bias, nor from the influence of motives, 
subjective and objective, nor free from 
the law of choice according to the strong- 
est motive ; nor free either, in the sense 
of an equilibrium between good and evil, 
or of a self-determining power of the will, 
or of the power of a contrary choice, but 
free to act as he chooses, and to choose as 
he pleases. He held to natural ability 
in the sense of those facul ties or powers, 

1 Works, V«L 1 pp. 86-193. 



and external opportunities which consti- 
tute responsibility, but denied it in the 
sense of a power adequate to the right 
use of these faculties, in the removal of 
that native sinful indisposition to obe- 
dience, which constitutes man's moral ina- 
bility. For this, no power is adequate but 
that of the Holy Spirit The exercise of 
that power to this end, is the change of 
man's moral disposition,— the commence- 
ment of the new life of faith and love, 
which is called regeneration. This gives 
man's responsibility and dependence, and 
calls him both to prayer and to action.' 

In the department of Theology, specifi- 
cally considered, Dr. Woods established 
the divine Existence, Unity, and essential 
Personality, respectively against Atheists, 
Polytheists and Pantheists. And in op- 
position to all forms of Sabellianism, 
Arianism and Socinianism, he laid out in 
a manner not exceeded in any language, 
the solid, immovable proofs of the Trinity 
immanent in the divine Unity, and de- 
fended it against the charge of Tri theism, 
and of arithmetical absurdity. 

In respect to the moral government of 
God, he taught that it is perfect and needs 
no amendment. The problem of moral 
evil can be satisfactorily solved only on 
this hypothesis, which renders evil tribu- 
tary to the best and highest ends of the 
moral Goveinor. Its introduction by the 
creature's evil agency, which makes it 
anti-theistic in its nature, was neither an 
event which he could not have prevented, 
had he seen it best, nor was its permission 
a mistake, which more wisdom would have 
enabled him to avoid, but a part of that 
eternal and wise plan, chosen by infinite 
love and executed by infinite power, which 

" Oat of eril, sUll edocc * good, 
And better, thence again and batter etUi 

In Infinite progreMlon." 

Every other theory he regarded as 
without Scriptural basis, and an impeach* 
ment of the divine wisdom in not devis- 
ing the best system, or the divine benevo- 
lence in not choosing it* 

i Worka, Vol. II. p. 696. Vol. IIL pp. 1-8U 
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In Soterolof/y, or the doctrine of the 
Saviour, as it lies in his theology, there 
is nothing ambiguous or obscure. The 
real Incarnation of God in Christ,— 
the union of a true, human body and a 
reasonable soul, with the divine Logos, or 
eternal Son, in one redemptive person, is 
unfolded against the Docetse, who held 
only a phantom body, and the Apollina- 
rians and Swedenbor^ians, who deny to 
Christ a human soul, — also against the 
Monophysites, who believe in only one 
nature, in one person,— and the Nestori- 
ans who hold the two natures in two 
persons. The whole work of Christ was 
mediatorial, in the prophetical, priestly, 
and kingly offices. The two natures were 
joined but not confounded, or so merged, 
as that the finite-human partook of the 
properties of the Infinite-Divine or the 
Divine-Infinite the natural properties of 
the finite-human, but were distinct, yet 
united in one person, constituting thus 
the condition of effective mediation in the 
work of redemption. Christ's perfect 
obedience to the preceptive law, was a 
qualifying condition of that vicarious suf- 
fering of the penalty of the law, which 
constituted the essence of the atonement 
The suffering was penal, not from desert 
in the sufferer, but by voluntary substitu- 
tion. It was not the identical penalty 
due to the guilty, but an equivalent, as- 
sumed in their behalf, answering all the 
ends of law and justice, besides other 
ends of love and mercy in their salvation. 
The gracious effects of this substitutionary 
obedience and death in the justification 
or pardon of believers, is what he meant 
by the imputation of Christ's righteous- 
ness. This was through faith alone, be- 
cause the meritorious ground of forgive- 
ness is in what Christ does, and not in the 
faith of the believer, or any thing that he 
does. Tet justifying faith is not alone ; — 
Hs vital working force is love, — the root 
of all really good works. 

The Atonement is a provision of salva- 
tion, and as such is co-extensive in its 
sufficiency, with human sin. Redemption 

VOL. X. 16 



is the application of the atonement, or the 
actual salvation of those who believe, — 
the one being provisional and unlimited, 
the other being actual and limited by 
election and regeneration. 1 

In reducing these, and other great and 
correlated truths of revelation to system- 
atic form, Dr. Woods, as other writers 
have done, made the detection of error 
more sure, and the defence of the Chris- 
tian doctrines more easy. These truths 
in their logical order, are more readily 
seen to be homogeneous and proportionaL 
By their integration, each part of the 
system lends support to every other part, 
and thus the whole is made firm. Hence 
the objections to systematic theology arise 
mainly from errorists, or those inclining 
to error. 

Dr. Woods did not claim to be original, 
though no one can read his theology, 
without perceiving its strongly marked 
individuality. It is his system, and could 
be that of no other man. But, in doc- 
trine, he originated nothing. Edwards 
and John Calvin held the same. Nor 
were these doctrines first taught by the 
Genevan divine. Bernard found them 
in Augustine, and Augustine in Cyprian, 
and Cyprian in Tertullian, and all these 
found them in the canonical Gospels and 
Epistles, to which they were referred for 
authority. This indicates that Dr. Woods' 
Theology possesses a derivative as well 
as individual character, and discloses its 
theological pedigree. Every* system and 
every doctrine has its genealogy by which 
it can be traced in history, to its progen- 
itor. If it be true, the line will lead up 
to the prophets and apostles, and to Jesus 
as the head; if otherwise, to Sabellius, 
Arius, Pelagius, Socinua, or the father of 
some 

originators. 

The style of Dr. Woods was happily 
adapted to the construction of such a sys- 
tem. It is rigidly Anglo-Saxon, and of 
Doric simplicity. It is free from foreign 
words and idioms, and from startling cata- 
i Works, VoL II. pp. 400-621. 
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racts and chasms. His precision in the powers, either of comprehension or of full 
definition of terms and the clearness of discovery. He rejoiced in whatever re- 
his statements, let his readers fairly into search extended the boundaries of science; 
the subject before he comes to its treat- but he also felt that many had made ship- 
ment With a little diffusencss, he is yet wreck of faith by self-confident adventures 
so transparent that they not only look on the sea of speculation, beyond the 
into, but quite through it. This crystal soundings of reason, and the chart and 
clearness of style has led certain super- compass of Revelation, 
ficial thinkers to regard him as a superficial Everywhere cautious, he was especially 
writer, in comparison with others, whose so in settling first principles; for, if these 
turbid style rather entombs than lays were false, he knew that they would 
open the subject Said one of the most necessitate wrong conclusions. Facts, 
learned Christian naturalists of our time, among which he gave the highest place 
on laying down an article from his pen, to those of Revelation, were the starting 
M I love to read any thing that comes point in his philosophy. From these, by 
from Dr. Woods, it is so much like a careful induction, he came to general 
quartz," an illustration none the less just laws. From laws he was led to a law- 
and beautiful, for being borrowed from giver, and from the law-giver to a univer- 
ita author's favorite science. sal government. 

The habits and qualities of Dr. Woods' These mental qualities were happily 
mind fitted him peculiarly for the great illustrated in Dr. Woods' methods of in- 
work to which he was called. His mental struction. He administered no stimulant! 
discipline was the result of patient, per- but what the love of truth and the delight 
severing, and systematic effort, and his of increasing knowledge would furnish, 
attainments were made, not by the eccen- He led his pupils, step by step, from what 
trie sallies of genius, but by steadily press- is simple and easy, to what is complex 
ing his inquiries farther and farther into and difficult If they were inclined to 
the domain of science. The structure of rest on a false and dangerous principle, 
his mind, thus bailt up, was solid rather he employed the magnet of the Socratic 
than showy, and its beauty was the result method to draw them from it to a sale 
of the just balance of its powers, as its one. When they lost themselves in the 
force was of the wise direction and unity labyrinths of metaphysical speculation, he 
of his efforts. would go in after them, and patiently 

He had a fondness for metaphysical guide them out into some fruitful field of 

studies ; and qualifications, natural and religious knowledge. The love and ven- 

acquired, for distinguished success in eration with which he i ft spired his pupils 

them. His clear perceptions and power is very wannly expressed by one, who, 

of discrimination ; his ability to discover for nearly a quarter of a century, has 

the causes and relations of things; to meet been diffusing the light of the gospel 

and surmount difficulties ; to trace anal- amidst the darkness and desolations of 

ogies, weigh arguments and establish the heathenism : 

value of logical results, gave him peculiar *• I am not given to strong professions, 
advantages in mental and moral science, in the line of paying homage to fellow 
With about the same ease he could work mortals. But I can honestly say, that I 
in the mines, or the mint of truth, bring think I never was in so much danger of 
up pearls from the deep, or polish them something approaching idolatry, in regard 
for use. While he highly honored human to the character and teachings of any 
reason, he held with Pascal that its last man, as in regard to Dr. Woods, To 
step dimly discloses the existence of in- call him a model and a master, as a tb co- 
mmie r able things, which transcend its logical teacher, is but a very moderate 
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compliment to one, who, in my estima- 
tion, had no compeers, and will not soon 
be likely to have them. 

I was so eager to treasure up every 
word of his lectures, when a student at 
Andover, that my notes of them were 
almost ludicrously minute and voluminous. 
And I distinctly recollect that, on once 
returning them to me, after he had been 
inspecting them, as bo was then wont to 
do the notes of all his pupils, he playfully 
said to me ; 4 If my house takes fire, and 
I lose my lectures, I shall know where to 
look for them.' 

I ever had a profound impression of his 
deep and earnest piety; his eminently 
benevolent heart; his honest, candid and 
most amiable character, and the wonder- 
ful clearness of his intellect." 

Admirable as is Dr. Woods' system of 
theology, when objectively viewed, in its 
natural order and logical harmony; its 
adjustment to opposing errors; its com- 
prehensiveness, unity and symmetry ; its 
thorough Biblical character, and its truth- 
evincing transparency ; yet it is its sub- 
jective element that marks what is per- 
haps most peculiar. The portrayal of 
those life-principles and forces; those 
interior struggles and strivings after the 
knowledge of the will of God ; those 
aspirations of the human spirit, and eleva- 
tions of it through the divine, of which 
this work was the out-birth, would disclose 
the simple but profound philosophy of a 
human spirit, working out forms of truth 
and beauty which the Holy Spirit works 
within it. Could we take our point of 
observation within the enclosures of his 
inner being, and mark the first move- 
ments of his mind God- ward, not from an 
cmanative, regenerating ray of the. uni- 
versal divine substance, as the Pantheists 
teach; not either from a mere, self-willing, 
human impulsion, as the Pelagians hold ; 
but by the direct, personal agency of the 
Divine Spirit, we should see him solving 
the great problem of man's freedom and 
God's sovereignty, and thus coming to 
one fundamental principle of his theology. 



His^ liberty of choice was sacredly pre- 
served from infringement by that very 
influence which led him to choose what 
he had before always refused. The free- 
dom of his moral agency was enlarged by 
that power which su pern a tu rally changed 
the character of the moral agent This 
was certified to him by his consciousness. 
Could we follow him interiorly in the 
constructive process, we should see the 
great Builder showing him the patterns 
of things as he did Moses in the Mount, 
teaching him experimentally the appe- 
tencies and potencies and relations of 
the parts, the key-stone and the corner- 
stone, the pillars and the pilasters, the 
lacings and the bracings, and all rising in 
symmetry and beauty from the deep and 
broad u foundation." 

It is this experimental element in Dr. 
Woods' theology which makes it so much 
a living system, and gives it growing har- 
mony with the human consciousness, as 
that consciousness becomes more and more 
Christian. It finds, as Neander says of 
Augustine's theology, " a ready point of 
union in the whole life and experience of 
the Church, as expressed in its prayers 
and liturgical forms.". It has already 
been incorporated into nascent systems 
of theology that are working out such 
benign results in the heart of heathen- 
ism. The notes of Dr. Woods' lectures, 
taken by the pioneer of American Mis- 
sionaries in Persia, had their place in the 
preparation of the lamented Stoddard's 
theological lectures for the students of the 
Missionary Seminar}- at Oroomiah, even 
before the published works were sent to 
the Mission. 44 And thus," says Dr. Per- 
kins, 44 the revered and beloved Andover 
professor helped to train many a young 
Nestorian theologian." 

This life-labor is a better biography of 
him than can be produced by any human 
pen. It is a more enduring monument 
than the sculptor's chisel can shape, and 
will stand when the marble has decayed. 
And though imperfections pertain to 
everything of human endeavor, yet, while 
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he rests from bis labors, his works "will 
follow him through coming generations of 
regenerate men. Their believing minds 
will be fed by his clear words of truth. 
Their loving hearts will throb in quicker 
response to the Savior's call, for the fuller 
ingress into that mystery of divine love 
unfolded in those words. 

Holding its cardinal principles from the 
double testimony of his deepest conscious* 
ness and the divine word, the hypothesis 
of their falsity, in his view, belied God, as 
he has revealed himself in his word, and 
in the hearts of believers. This made his 
system a living organism — a growth from 
the vital forces, at the center of his being. 
So entirely had his faith in this divine 
truth subdued his whole intellect, affec- 



tions and will, into harmony with their 
heavenward tendencies, that a few days 
before his death, 1 when, standing on 
the confines of time, and looking on 
them in that light which beams from 
the eternal throne through the opening 
gates of glory, — " No change," he faintly 
exclaims, " no change," yet after a mo- 
ment's pause, — 4 fanned by some guardian 
angel's wing,' — '* Yes," he says, " there is 
a change. Those truths appear to me 
more truthful, more weighty, more precious 
than ever." 

i After retiring from bia Professorship of thirty- 
eight years, in 1846, Dr. Wools was engaged for mr- 
eral years in preparing for the pre** hi* Theological 
Lecture*, and a portion of hi* miscellaneous writings, 

which were pubiiabed Id 1849 and I860. He died, at 
AndoTer, Aug. 24, 1864. 



AMERICAN ECCLESIASTICAL DENOMINATIONS. 

COMPILED BY REV. A. II. Ql'INT. 

Tiie only reliable and comprehensive statistics of American Denominations are 

found in the following meagre, but valuable table, obtained by the census of 1850 : 

Denomination- No - of Aggregate Ac- Total Value of 

Mnominauona. , churchea. eotnmodationa Church Property. J^'rtJ 

Baptist 8,791 3,130,878 356 $10,931,382 $1,244 

Christian 812 296,060 366 846,810 1,041 

Congregational, 1,674 796,177 475 7,973,962 4,763 

Dutch Reformed 324 181,986 661 4,096,730 12,644 

Episcopal 1,422 625,213 440 11,261,970 7,919 

Free, 361 108,605 300 252,255 698 

Frienda, 714 282,823 396 1,709,867 2,395 

•German Reformed,.. 327 156,932 479 965,880 2.953 

Jewish 31 16,575 534 371,600 11,987 

•Lutheran 1,203 531,100 441 2,867,886 2,383 

Mennonitc 110 29,900 272 94,245 856 

Methodist, 12,467 4,209,333 337 14,636,671 1,174 

Moravian 331 112,185 338 443,347 1,339 

Presbyterian 4,584 2,040,316 445 14,369,889 3.135 

Roman Catholic, .... 1,112 620,950 558 8,973,838 8,069 

Swedenborgian, 15 6,070 338 108,100 7,206 

Tunker 62 35,075 674 46,025 885 

Union, * 619 213,552 345 690,065 1,114 

Unitarian 243 137,367 565 3,268,122 13,449 

Universalist 494 205,462 415 1,767,015 3,576 

Minor Sects, 325 115,347 354 741,980 2,283 

Total, 36,011 13,849,896 384 $86,410,639 $2,400 
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The Statistics of the various denomi- 
nations in the United States are not pre- 
sented in such a shape as to afford the 
possibility of correct aggregates. In fact, 
the reports of the Methodists are the only 
ones which are complete, and these only 
in the two branches whose peculiar polity 
enables them to enforce their rules re- 
garding the statistics of the few points 
which they require. The tables which 
follow, are to be regarded as scattered 
fac ts which may be useful for occasional 
reference, — reserving for another number 
such reports, omitted in this, as it will be 
possible to furnish. And in these, an 
implicit faith is by no means praiseworthy. 
The Statistics of no denomination are 
what they ought to be. The exposition 
of the character of our own, as presented 
in our last number, may be applied, with 
the requisite change of names, to every 
other, with perfect safety. If complete 
reports are presented, they are prudently 
limited to few items. If tables which shall 
comprehend all reasonable requests are 
appended, the blanks instantly appear. 
But here are the figures. 



The arrangement of the Classics of 
the Reformed Protestant Dutch 
Church in disregard of State limits, ren- 
ders the Summary all that we need to 
copy. It is, for the last year, as follows : 

Classes, 30 

Churches, 393 
Ministers, 
Candidates, 
8tudents, 

Number of families, 
Total of the Congregations, 
Beceived.— 

On Confession, 4,099 

On Certificate, 1,788- 



389 
3 
42 
32,742 
132,236 



• 6,887 
46,197 




Total of Communicants, 
Baptisms,— Infants, 
Adults, 
Catechumens, 
No. in Biblical Instruction, 
No. of Sabbath Schools, 
Scholars, 
Contributions,— 

Benevolent purposes, $99,199 

Congregational 44 272,986 $372,185 



4,319 
14,959 
8,834 
651 
23,269 



The Statistics of the Methodists are 
published by the different bodies which 
possess the name, and seem full. But 
the Conferences being made up with an 
entire disregard of State lines, it is useless 
to copy anything more than the totals. 

The summary of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church (North.) after deduct- 
ing the churches in Liberia and Germa- 
ny, is as follows : 

Conferences, 
Travelling Preachers,— 

Superannuated, 

Supernumerary, 

Effective, 
Local Preachers, 
Church Edifices, 
Numbers in Society, — 

Members, 

Probationers, 
Net increase. 
Deaths, 
Baptisms, — 

Adults, 

Infants, 



5.681- 



47 



5,472 
7,603 
9,0614 



766,004 

187,914 953,918 

135,517 
9,197 

40,915 
37, 



Of the Statistics of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South, for the 
year past, we have been unable, after a 
faithful search in Boston and New York, 
to find a single copy. As the next best 
thing we present the figures of the pre- 
ceding issue, with the single remark that 
they are undoubtedly too low for the 
present facts : 

Conferences, 23 
Bishops, 6 
Travelling Preachers,— 

Superannuated, 

Effective, 
Local Preachers, 
Members, — 

White Members, 399,382 
44 Probationers, 60,779 — 160,161 

Colored Members, 146,634 
44 Probationers, 26,433—173,067 

Indian Members, 3,190 

44 Probationers, 296 3,486—636,714 

Total Ministers and Members, 643,714 

In our next issue, we propose to insert, 
if attainable, the last summary, — and also 
reports of the various smaller Methodist 
bodies. 



163 

2171 2,334 

4,660 
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The Statistics of the " Regular " Baptists we copy from the American Baptist 
Almanac, for 1859, as follows: 

As«x-ia- Ordained Baptised Total 

States and Territories. ttona. Churebe*. Minister*. Licentiates, la 1867. Number. 

Alab -ma, 27 709 382 68 3,917 62,696 

Arkansas, 16 256 117 6 971 8,704 

California 1 19 14 2 62 932 

Connecticut, 7 113 114 18 698 16,308 

Delaware, 2 3 .... h 379 

District of Columbia, 4 7 6 100 930 

Florida, 3 100 46 20 318 4,396 

Georgia 37 905 638 153 6,015 72,160 

Illinois, 34 602 413 64 2,482 31,448 

Indiana, 47 606 290 44 2,132 29,766 

Indian Territory 4 40 38 .... 301 4,050 

Iowa, 10 167 124 26 718 7,661 

Kentucky, 44 897 396 40 5,118 78,972 

Louisiana 9 176 65 6 873 8,765 

Maine, 13 276 1^5 12 757 18,530 

Maryland 1 32 24 7 599 3,834 

Massachusetts, 14 257 267 18 1,745 33,206 

Michigan, 11 186 126 11 602 9,924 

Minnesota 2 31 28 2 60 818 

Mississippi, 21 561 269 38 2,614 36,123 

Missouri, 32 609 359 49 2,897 37,076 

New Hampshire 7 91 79 7 262 7,777 

New Jersey 4 114 115 18 845 14,846 

New York 43 812 738 90 4,326 84,266 

North Carolina, 27 645 348 71 4,244 62,276 

Ohio, 29 474 314 39 1,928 27,389 

Oregon, 2 27 16 6 116 877 

Pennsylvania, 16 369 259 65 2,093 33,753 

Rhode Island, 2 50 56 7 290 7,682 

8outh Carolina, 17 461 267 23 4,776 64,278 

Tennessee 25 655 381 65 3,124 60,539 

Texas 15 321 161 18 1,463 12,822 

Vermont, 7 106 89 3 267 7,481 

Virginia 26 704 360 43 5,792 102,667 

Wisconsin, 7 153 86 .... 421 6,379 

German and Dutch 1 40 30 11 263 2,000 

Swedish, 1 8 7 •••• 130 400 

Welsh 3 84 20 .... 240 1,300 

Total in the United States, 565 11,600 ~U« 1,025 63,606 923,198 

British Provinces, 13 350 212 .... 1,700 29,200 

West India Islands, 4 110 125 38 1,800 36,250 

Total in North America,.... 582 12,060 M78 Io63 67,006 988,648 

The following Denominations, who practise immersion, are enumerated as follows : 

Anti-Mission Baptists, 155 1,720 825 ... 1,600 58,000 

Six-Principle Baptists 18 16 ... ^ .... 3,000 

Seventh-Day Baptists, 67 70 17 .... 7,250 

Church of God, 275 132 ... .... 13,800 

LDisciples 2,000 2,000 350,000 

Tunkers 150 200 ... .... 8,200 

Mennonites, 300 250 ... .... 36,280 

i •' This we regard as a very high estimate, but the figures were the result of inquiry of one of the moat 
careful and reliable ministers of the denomination to which they refer."— i 
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The Free Will Baptists report, 
(according to the "Free Will Baptist 
Register" for 1859,) as follows: 



Old 



Yearly Meetings, {equivalent to < 

General Associations,) 29 
Quarterly Meetings, (equivalent to 

our Local Conferences,) 132 

Churches, 1206 

Ordained Preachers, 965 

Licensed « 168 

Communicants, 56,026 

Showing a net increase, in one year, of 
36 churches, 21 ordained preachers, 26 
ticentiates, and 5,714 communicants. 

The Presbyterian Statistics, so far 
as the two main bodies are concerned, are 
easily obtained, — the Old School publi- 
cation being altogether the most valuable 
document These report as follows, — ex- 
cluding from the New School branch the 
four (out of six seceding) Synods which 
are now organized independently. 

Contributions : 



§4.35,699 
181,056 



33 
159 
2,468 
. 256 
121 
465 
102 
171 



105 
1.492 
93 
• • • • 
252 



M 



Old 

School. 

For Cong'l purposes, No report. $1,886,166 
For other purposes, — 

Boards and Ch. 

Extension, ........ 

Miscellaneous. 

General Assembly, $4,751.69 
Domestic Missions, 88,439.22 
Foreign Missions, 64,536.70 
Education, 65,651.87 
Publication, 60,692.52 

$273,971.90 $636,755 



Synods, 
Presbyteries, 
Ministers, 
Licentiates, 
Licensures, 
Candidates, 
Ordinations, 
Installations, 
Pastoral relations 

dissolved, 
Ministers rec'd from 

other denom'ns. 
Ministers dis'd to 

other denom'ns, 
Ministers deceased, 
Churches, 

Churches organized, 

** dissolved, 
rec'd from 

other denom'ns, 9 
Added on cxam'n, 20,792 

" on certificate, 10,558 
Communicants, 259,335 
Adults baptized, 5,170 
Infants " 13,984 

In addition to the two General 
blies we find the following distinct bodies 
of Presbyterians, with numbers as follows, 
which we compile from a very valuable 
work entitled M The Presbyterian Histor- 
ical Almanac," lor 1859: 
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I 

46 
3,324 
109 
46 



9,128 
6,313 
130,691 
2,816 
3,786 
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1,066 
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21 


197 


83 




293 






2,120 


23,306 






1.414 


S12.699 




28 


226 


44 


20 


m 


2.160 


1,447 


3,597 


32,148 


821 


2,250 


8 571 


12,396 


United Synod, 


16 


113 


8 


8 


197 


648 


167 




10,?06 


215 


222 


887 


6 : 077 


AwncUte Reformed 


























Synod or t he South, 


8 


68 
























Reformed Prta. General 




























Synod, 
Reformed Pres. Synod, 


6 


68 






88 
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68 














.... 


.... 




6,527 


Free Prw'n, 


6 


48 























i United In Hay, 1868, under the title of the " United Presbyterian Cbureh of North Amsrics." 

The returns are so defective as not to Almanac for 1859, which contains a large 

be worth adding up; thus of the 89 Pres- amount of facts. It says: " The paro- 

byteries of the Cumberland body, 31 chial statistics are necessarily imperfect, 

make no report; of the 113 churches of inasmuch as in all the dioceses except 

the United Synod, 63 make no report ; four, a number of Parishes (in all about 

while the lower lines of the above table 300) have made no reports. Many of 

need no comment. the reports, too, are very imperfect The 

The Statistics of the Protestant Epis- actual statistics are, therefore greater than 

copal Church we take from the Church those here given.'* 
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We take the totals of the above from 
the same source, although, in some in- 
utancea, they do not correspond with the 
results of our addition. 

SUMMARY. 

Dioceses, 31 

Bishops, 39 

Priests and Deacons, 1,979 

Whole number of Clergy, 2,018 

Parishes, 1,995 

Ordinations — Deacons, 109 

Priests 69 



Candidates for Orders. 233 

Churches Consecrated, 67 

Baptisms— Infants 25.666 

Adults 6,007 

" Not stated, 563 

Total 32.236 

Confirmations, 17,514 

Communicants — added 14,822 

" Present number, .... 127,963 

M arriaqes, 6,774 

Burials 12.4*1 

Sunday School Teachers, 13.4o2 

Scholars 109,551 

Contributions, $1,265,642 96 
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DID THE PILGRIMS W 

BY REV. 3. 8. 

Oliver Goldsmith has shown how 
well he understood human nature, by re- 
presenting the Vicar of Wakefield as get- 
ting out of humor with his own horse, 
while listening to the disparaging remarks 
made upon hiin by a set of sharpers, 
whom he, all the while, knew to be un- 
worthy of credit. After hearing one pro- 
nounce him " blind," and another, " spa- 
vined," and another, 44 wind galled," as 
they successively examined his points, and 
all agreeing that? he was only fit to be cut 
up for a dog-kennel, 44 1 began," says he, 
14 to have a most hearty contempt for the 
poor animal myself, and was almost 
ashamed at the approach of every cus- 
tomer; for though I did not believe all 
the fellows told me, yet I reflected that 
the number of witnesses was a strong 
presumption that they were right" 

On the same principle, and on noother, 
can we account for the opinion, so exten- 
rively prevalent, even among such as 
wish to think well of our Pilgrim Fathers, 
that somehow or other they wronged the 
Indians; humane and upright to the 
minutest punctilio of Puritanism in all 
their other relations, here they Were 
strangely unkind and even cruel ; hero 
they allowed themselves to ( heat and de- 
fraud and steal. So often and so bold J v 
have these imputations been cast upon 
them by a succession of writers and speak- 
ers, beginning with Thomas Lechfbrd, 
and coming down to Peter Oliver, that 
one who has never investigated the sub- 
ject, though he may not believe all the 
fellows told" him, will very naturallv con- 
• elude that there must be some fire where 
there is so much smoke— some grains of 
truth in the agreeing testimony of so 
many witnesses. Let us find out, if wo 
can, what the real fuels are. 

And, to begin at the beginning, it is an 

VOL. X. 17 



RONG THE INDIANS ? 

CLARK) CD. 

unquestionable fact that the first settlers 
of New England left home with the kind- 
est possible feelings towards the natives 
of these shores; if we may credit their own 
testimony. The Mayflower company, 
while yet in Holland, announced "the 
propagating and advancement of the gos- 
pel of the kingdom of Christ in these re- 
mote parts of the world," as one of the 
chief reasons for their removal. [Brad- 
ford, p. 25.] The Massachusetts Compa- 
ny recognized in their charter the fact, 
that to 44 win and incite the natives to 
the knowledge and obedience of the 
only true God and Saviour of mankind,** 
was 44 the principal end of this plantation," 
and 44 the adventurers* free profession." 
[Mass. Col. Rec. i. 17.] Such a profes- 
sion was even engraved on the Company's 
seal, in the figure of an Indian, with the 
words, 44 Come over axd help us," 
proceeding from his mouth. But as if 
this mute remembrancer, pictured on ev- 
ery business letter and document of the 
corporation, were not sufficient to keep 
the thing in mind, Governor Cradock, 
before the charter was brought over by 
Winthrop, repeatedly addressed to the 
settlers, already here, such words as these: 
44 We trust you will not be unmindful of 
the main end of our plantation, by en- 
deavoring to bring the Indians to the 
knowledge of the gospel ; which, that it 
may be the speedier and better ellected, 
the earnest desire of our whole Company 
is, that you [iindicott] have a diligent 
and watchful eye over our people ; that 
they live unblamable and without reproof, 
and demean themselves justly and cour- 
teously towards the Indians, thereby to 
draw them to aiVect our persons, and con- 
sequently our religion. Also cudeavor to 
get some of their children to train up to 
reading, and consequently to religion, 
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whilst they are young. To young or old 
omit no good opportunity that may tend 
to bring them out of the woeful condition 
they are in ; in which case our prede- 
cessors in this land sometime were ; and 
but for the mercy and goodness of our 
good God, might have continued to this 
day. But God, who, out of the boundless 
ocean of his mercy, hath shewed pity and 
compassion to our land, he is all-sufficient, 
and can bring this to pass which we now 
desire in that country likewise ; only let 
us not be wanting on our parts, now we 
are called to the work of the Lord, neither 
having put our hand to the plow, let us 
look back." u Above all we pray you be 
careful that there be none in our pre- 
cincts permitted to do any injury (in the 
least kind) to the heathen people ; and it 
any offend in that way, let him receivo 
due correction." " If any of the savages 
pretend right of inheritance to all or any 
part of the lands granted in our patent, 
we pray you endeavor to purchase their 
title, that we may avoid the least scruple 
of intrusion." [Mass. Col. Rec. i. 384, 96.] 
These few extracts show, beyond a 
doubt, what were their original intentions. 
But did they carry them into effect ? Did 
the Plymouth Pilgrims ever do on this 
side the water, what they said on the 
other? Did the settlers of Salem and 
Boston follow the good advice so feelingly 
given by their friends at home V Did 
these same advisers, when they became 
colonists, as many of them did, bring into 
practice their own preaching V Such 
questions as these have otlen been put 
with a tone and a leer, intended to signify 
an emphatic answer in the negative. It 
has even been pretended that, instead of 
befriending the poor Indian, the first thing 
they did to him was an act of robbery ! 
[See Baylies' Hist. Mem. of New Plyni., 
pt. i. p. 54.] It will be recollected that 
while the Mayflower lay at anchor in 
Cape Cod harbor, an exploring party 
found four or five bushels of corn buried 
in the sand, but could not find the owners. 
Being in great want of just that article, 



they fdled their pockets, and an old iron 
kettle— a waif from some shipwrecked 
vessel, which the natives had picked up — 
and returned on board, intending to pay 
the owners its full value, whenever they 
could be found; which was accordingly 
done about six months after. 44 And 
here," says the devout Bradford, who was 
one of the exploring party, " is to be no- 
ticed a special providence of God, and a 
great mercy to this poor people, that here 
they got seed to plant them corn the next 
year, or else they might have starved, for 
they had none, nor any likelyhood to get 
any till the season had been past (as the 
sequel did manifest). But the Lord is 
never wanting unto his in their greatest 
needs; let his holy name have all the 
praise." [Bradf. Hist p. 83.] But notr 
withstanding the purity of their motives, 
and their pious recognition of God's gra- 
cious hand in the whole proceeding; not- 
withstanding their persistent and success- 
ful efforts to find out the owners, and an 
actual settlement with them 44 to their 
good content," still the assertion that it 
was a theft is reiterated and apparently 
believed. It is not strange that a flippant 
debater or lyceura lecturer, ambitious to 
get off smart sayings, should utter this 
conceit. But that a writer of (ordinarily) 
so much candor and good judgment as 
Francis Baylies should represent the Pil- 
grims as "inexcusable" in this matter, 
and 44 compromising their consciences," is 
truly amazing. 1 Are we not bound to 

J " Had the company been perishing with hunger, 
this nppropriitidn of the property of other* might 
have been justified. As it wa» it was Inexcusable; 
the mrn w»« not a waif: every necessary prwr aution 
had b?< n taken by the »avnt?c owner* to secure It. 
The cxrufe which sime of their fanatical brethren 
woull hare made, 'that the Lord had given the 
heathen for «n inheritance and spoil,' was wanting to 
them, for they compromised with their conscience* 
by resolving upon the spot that tl>py would 'make 
compensation to the owners whenever they should 
dl-rovcr them ; »nd fortunately fur their moral rep- . 
ut-itlr>n, six month* afterwmrds they carried that 
resototioa into cflVrt, and fully snli.'fled the owner* '» 

Tiii« is Mr. Uiy lies' touunent entire; itnd its un- 
fairness is equalled only by the stateuieut of the same 
respected uuthor, in nuotber connection, that " Mis* 
Poole,"— the gulling soul of the Taunton settler*,— 
'• was the flr*t of the Koglfeh who practically ad- 
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believe that they did nothing very hei- 
nous, when such a transaction as this is 
put forth as a specimen of their wrong 
doing V Peaceful indeed must be the 
conscience that was never "compromised" 
in a worse manner. 

But let us proceed in our search after 
the facts. What staggered the Vicar of 
Wakefield most, was that fatal agreement 
of the horse-jockeys. They all gave j udg- 
ment the same way. Nobody had a kind 
or counteracting word wherewith to break 
the force of so much adverse testimony, or 
even to breed a doubt But in the case 
before us it is far otherwise ; there is a 
remarkable discrepancy, amounting to a 
direct contradiction. Nobody need feel 
obliged to believe that our Puritan fathers 
abused the Indians, merely because some- 
body has said so ; for somebody else bas 
said exactly the contrary. The assertion 
so often and so positively made, that they 
got their lands from the natives by decep- 
tive treaties and fraudulent trades — which 
even Hutchinson seems willing to believe 
[Hist Mass. i. 252.]— is quite as positively 
denied by those who have equal means of 
information, and who, to say the least, 
enjoy as fair a reputation for candor and 
good judgment Dr. Dwight [see his 
Travels, i. 167,] assures us that "the an- 
nals of the world cannot furnish a single 
instance, in which a nation, or any other 
body politic, has treated its allies, or its 
subjects, cither with more justice or more 
humanity, than the New England colo- 
nists treated this people. Exclusive of 
the country of the Pequots, the inhabi- 
tants of Connecticut bought, unless I am 
deceived, every inch of ground contained 
within that colony, of its native proprietors. 
The people of Rhode Island, Plymouth, 
Massachusetts and New Hampshire, pro- 
ceeded wholly in the same equitable man- 
ner. Until Philip's war, in 167 j, not a 
single foot of ground in New England 
was claimed or occupied by the colonists 

mitteil the force of that moral obligation which re- 
quire* too content of the owner beiore property can 
be taken from bis poucttjOB and appropjiaUU to the 



on any other score but that of fair pur- 
chase." This is very strong rebutting 
testimony, and is repeated, in substance, 
by Bancroft, Barry and Palfrey. Mr. 
Bancroft's words are : " The inhabitants 
of New England had never, except in the 
territory of the Pequots, taken possession 
of a foot of laud, without first obtaining a 
title from the Indians." [ii. 98.] Mr. 
Barry says : " They had no disposition to 
injure the natives, or to treat them with 
harshness. They purchased of them the 
lands they occupied, and never, save in 
one instance— during the Pequot war — 
forcibly possessed themselves of a single 
foot of ground." [i. 405.] Alluding to 
symptoms of hostility just before the plot 
of the Pequots was disclosed, Mr. Palfrey 
remarks : " The Indians had had no pro- 
vocation. Not a foot of land previously 
in their occupation had been appropriated 
by the Colonists, except by purchase";-— 
to which he then adds the more compre- 
hensive observation, that " through the 
whole period of the colonial history, the 
legislation respecting the natives was 
eminently just and humane." [i. 362, 8.] 
These agreeing views have the more 
weight, as being derived, apparently, 
from different and independent sources 
of information. 

As to the two exceptional cases here 
brought to notice — the lands belonging 
to the Pequots and King Philip — they are 
both of them cases where, if ever, the 
right of possession was fairly acquired by 
conquest The Pequots not only com- 
menced hostilities by an unprovoked mur- 
der, but while peaceful negotiations for 
redress were pending, they added twenty- 
nine more victims, slaughtered one by 
one, or in family groups, before the colo- 
nists resorted to actual war. It was a 
fight for existence. Such was the posture 
of affairs— made such by the artful Sas- 
sicus — that the extinction of either the 
Puritans or the Pequots had become a 
necessity. The same was true in the war 
with Philip of Mount Hope. A conspiracy, 
extending along the entire frontier of 
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New England, from Long Island Sound 
to Canada, plotted by the most daring 
and sagacious warrior of his time, and 
whose single aim it was to exterminate 
the whites— such a conspiracy, if success- 
fully resisted and crushed, might well en- 
title the victors to the deserted lands of 
the vanquished, especially when that vic- 
tory had cost one eleventh of all their 
men, and more than that proportion of 
their dwellings,— as some have computed 
the results. 

Lest it be thought that these opinions 
of Now England men concerning the 
conduct of New England's founders, 
are given under a self-favoring bias, 
we will go out of the country, and off 
from the continent, for a witness or 
two. Vattel, in his Law of Nations, [B. 
i. ch. 18.] setting forth the propriety of 
"restricting savages within the narrowest 
limits," says : " Wc cannot, however, fail 
to applaud the moderation of the English 
Puritans, who first established themselves 
in New England, and who, though fur- 
nished with a charter from their sov- 
ereign, bought from the savages the land 
which they wished to occupy." This, 
from a Frenchman, whose sense of pro- 
priety would have been in no wise 
shocked by recording exactly the oppo- 
site, has more than the force of an opin- 
ion ; he must have been very sure of the 
fact on which that opinion was founded. 
In a book entitled " The New England 
Theocracy," lately translated from the 
German of II. F. Uhden, a particular 
friend and favorite pupil of Dr. Neander, 
and whose stand-point is entirely different 
from either of the foregoing witnesses, we 
have the following observations. Refer- 
ring to the treaty made with Massasoit in 
the spring ol 1621, and its effect in secur- 
ing quiet for more than half a century, — 
" these friendly relations," says he, " were 
maintained by strict attention to justice 
in dealing with the Indians. The land 
needed for the settlement was purchased 
of them ; a court of justice was established 
for protecting them against frauds by pri- 



vate persons, and in all their relations 
with them the English were subjected to 
the full rigor of the law." 

Tho truth of this last remark finds 
ample and amusing illustrations in the 
colonial records. Take these as speci- 
mens. " November 7. 1C32. It is agreed 
that Sir Richard Sallonstall shall give 
Sagamore John a hogshead of corn for 
the hurt his cattle did him in his corn." 
[Mass. Col. Uec. i. 102.] • Here we have 
a Baronet lined for letting his cattle hurt 
an Indian's cornfield ; and that, in all 
after times, there might be no mistaking 
the nature of the transaction, " Sr Jii : 
Salt, amerst" is placed in the margin 
against the Court record, with admirable 
simplicity. "June 3, 1G34, Mr. Thomas 
Mayhew is entreated by the Court to ex- 
amine what hurt the swine of Charlestown 
hath done amongst the Indian barns of 
corn, on the North of Mystie, and accord- 
ingly the inhabitants of Charlestown prom- 
ise to give them satisfaction." [Ibid. i. 
121.] " October 28, 1G45, Thomas May- 
ward of Duxbury, is ordered by the Court 
to pay unto Wannapoke, a Neipnet In- 
dian, half a bushel of Indian corn for 
venison he took of him." [I'lym. Col. 
Rec ii. 89.] " May 13, 1640. It is or- 
dered, that in all places the English shall 
keep their cattle from destroying the In- 
dians' corn in any ground where they 
have right to plant ; and if any corn be 
destroyed for want of fencing or herding, 
the town shall be liable to make satisfac- 
tion, and the towns shall have power 
among themselves to lay the charge where 
the occasion of the damage grew ; and 
the Indians are to be encouraged to help 
towards fencing in their cornfields." 
[Mass. Col. Rec. i. 293-1.] Here, it will 
be observed, the Indian fares better than 
the white man ; for the law protects his 
cornfield, whether he fences it in or not — 
though, to be sure, he is " encouraged " 
to help his white neighbors fence it for 
him. Repeated instances arc found, in 
these early Court records, of legal penal- 
ties lightened merely because the trans- 
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grcssor is an Indian — where the legislation 
of our fathers, like that of the Great Law- 
giver, is less exacting, in proportion to 
the little knowledge of those for whom it 
is designed. But there ia no recorded 
instance of a white man escaping punish- 
ment for a wrong done to an Indian, 
which would be a punishable offence if 
done to anybody else. On the contrary, 
punishment seems to have been meted 
out with all the more fulness and force, 
when the injured party was a heathen — 
for the reason, perhaps, that it was a part 
of the Colonists' professed errand here to 
convert him. The second instance of 
capital punishmeut in the Plymouth pa- 
tent, was the execution of three whites — 
Arthur Peach, Thomas Jackson, and 
Richard Stennings— for the murder of 
one Indian. [Plym. Col. Rec i. 96-7] ; 
while in the Massachusetts patent, u Octo- 
ber 3, 1G32, Nicholas Frost, for theft com- 
mitted by him at Damarell's Cove, upon 
Indians," and other improprieties, was 
whipped, and branded with a hot iron, 
and afterwards banished. [Mass. Col. 
Rec. i. 100; compare 121, 133.] 

These Court orders are facta, (not opin- 
ions) and though exceedingly dry in 
themselves, are refreshing to such as have 
been feeding on mere conjectures ; and 
will afford just the support suited to minds 
accustomed to underpin their conclusions 
with reliable data. Here, too, those who 
doubt it may verify the assertion of Dr. 
D wight, and others, respecting the pay- 
ment of the Indians for their lands. 
Scarcely anything is oftener or more ex- 
actly noticed. Even the prices are re- 
corded, which, though remarkably low, 
as compared with what the same acres 
would letch now, were entirely satisfac- 
tory to the owners then. 1 It argues a 

i A specimen of wh s*le ia here inserted, in the 
deed given to the apron employed by toe town of 
Duxbury to purchase the tract on which the four 
Bridtfewaiera have spruog up. " Ousamequiu" was 
another name for Mnsuuoit, the old king of the 
eouotrj Id which the Plymouth oniony was located, 
tod with whom that celebrated first treaty was made 
In 1621. 

"Witness these present, that I, Ousamequin, 



great want, either of candor or common 
sense, to blame the white settlers, as they 
have been sometimes blamed, because the 
natives valued a jack-knife higher than a 
farm, and would sell a township for thirty 
or forty shillings' worth of Yankee no- 
tions, as they might now be called. In 
his untutored state, who shall say that the 
Indian did not get an equivalent, as really 
as the Englishman ? He certainly thought 
he did, or he would not have traded. So 
/aint must have been the feeling of indi- 
vidual ownership in the soil over which 
he hunted his game, that whatever the 
white man gave him lor it, he probably 

Sachem of the country of Poconoket, hare siren, 
granted, enfeoffed and sold unto Miles Standhh of 
Duxbury, Satnuel Nash and Constant Southwortb, of 
Duxbury aforesaid, in behalf of ail the townsmen of 
Duxbury aforesaid, a tract of land usually called 
Satuckct, extending in length and breadth as follow- 
•th : [here the boundaries are inserted, and the tract, 
" with all the imtuunitie?, privileges and profit* what- 
soever, belonging to the said tract of land,'' Is 
pasted over " to them and their heirs forever."] 

"In witness whereof, 1 the said Ousamequin, have 
hereunto set my hand this 23d day of March, 1649. 

Witness the mark X of Ousamkqoix." 

" In consideration of the aforesaid bargain and 
sale, wo the Mid Miles Standlsh, Samuel Nash, and 
Constant Southworth, do bind ourselves to pay unto 
the said Ousamequin for, and In consideration of, 
the said tract of land, cs followeth :— 7 coats, a yard 
and a half In a coat j 9 hatchets ; 8 hc*s ; 20 knives ; 
4 moose *klns; 10 yards and a half of cotton. 

Mile* Star wan. 

Samuel Nash. 

Constant Sormiwoaru. 1 ' 

SprlogAeld, on both sides of the river, was bought 
for "IB fathom of wampum, 18 coats, 18 hatchets, 
18 hoe*. 18 knives," besides 2 coats over and above 
the said particulars expressed," for th* chief, Wru- 
therna. The truct on which Northampton, South- 
ampton, Easth^impton, W«»thampton, and a part of 
Hatlleld are located, known originally by the name 
of Nonotuck, cost the first purchasers 100 fathom 
wampum, (string* of bends made of shell*, and u>ed 
by the Iudi.tii.: a.i money,) 10 coi\fs, some small gifts, 
and •• ploughing up 10 aires of land on (he East tide 
of Qunintrtkuc rivpr the in-uing summer." 

" The price paid for the valuable lands on the Con- 
necticut was small, or rather, sctms small to the 
pit-sent occupants; but, wheu it ls> remembered that 
tbey were made valuable to the settlers only by pa- 
tient cultivation, and that, with all tue lubor ex- 
pended in cultivation and defence, the owners were 
extremely poor for many year.-, the price paid will 
appear to have been sufficiently large."— [liolland'i 
Hist. Wwt. Mass. toL 1. p. 46. J 
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regarded, not in the light of a quid pro 
quo, but as so much superadded to what 
he was worth before. And when, by 
treaty stipulations, a whole tribe submit- 
ted to English rule — which has also been 
set down to the score of Puritan oppres- 
sion — that submitting tribe thought them- 
selves more than remunerated, as they 
really were, by the pledge of protection 
from other hostile tribes, which was given 
in return. Be it so, as Hutchinson affirms 
[i. 252] that u they had no precise idea" 
of those treaty stipulations, whereby they 
became "subjects to King James;" they 
could, and did understand, that King 
James was thereby solemnly bound to 
protect them against the Narragansetts, 
or whatever hostile tribe they respectively 
stood in fear of ; and this was as mueh as 
they cared to know. 

The honesty and uprightness with 
which these leagues of friendship, and 
purchases of land were negotiated by the 
first settlers of New England, can be fully 
exhibited only by reciting the terms of 
each, as spread over documents (mite too 
voluminous to be epitomized even, in the 
brief remainder of this article. Those 
documents, which may be found in Drake's 
Book of the Indians, and scattered through 
twelve quarto volumes of colonial records, 
are commended to the perusal of such as 
cannot be otherwise persuaded that we 
have come honestly by our goodly heri- 
tage. To such a task — more instructive 
than entertaining— would we especially 
commend all such as are resting in the 
conclusion which the author of " The 
Field Book of the Revolution " has 
reached, and which, with almost oracular 
assurance, he thus announces to the 
world : 44 Righteousness, sitting upon the 
throne of judgment, has long since de- 
cided the question of equity ; and in view- 
ing the scene at a distance, we cannot fail 
to discover the true verdict against the 
avaricious white man." [i. 664.] 

In connection with these Court records 
and treaty documents, many historical 
facts, like the following, from Winthrop's 



Journal, might be produced : " Decem- 
ber 5, 1633, John Sagamore died of the 
small pox, and almost all his people 
(above thirty buried by Mr. Maverick, of 
Winni>imit, in one day). The towns in 
the Bay took away many of the children, 
but most of them died soon after. James 
Sagamore of Saugus died also, and most 
of his folks. John Sagamore desired to 
be brought among the English, (so ho 
was) and promised (if he recovered) to 
live with the English and serve their 
God. lie left one son, which he disposed 
of to Mr. Wilson, the pastor of Boston, to 
be brought up by him. It wrought much 
with them, that when their own people for- 
sook them, yet the English came daily and 
ministered to them." [i. pp. 142-3.] These 
incidental allusions to daily life scenes, of 
which the historical memorials of those 
times are full, do not look as though the 
colonists were watching their opportunity 
to wrong the natives. On the contrary, 
they spoil the credit of any such rumor. 
Men will aim at consistency even in mis- 
chief ; but these legislative proceedings, 
and historical averments, and authentic 
legends, are totally inconsistent with the 
idea that the treatment which the Indians 
received from the first settlers of New 
England was in any sense unjust, or even 
unkind. It is not pretended that there 
were no instances of wrong on the part of 
individuals. We have found such ; but 
we have also found a public sentiment 
that would detect and punish them. It is 
not pretended that the colonial govern- 
ments never erred in their judgment of 
what was right ; for even Puritan magis- 
trates were not perfect, and did not claim 
to be. But that they intended to be 
strictly just in all their dealings with the 
Indians, and that the general course of 
their policy was characterized by this 
spirit, there is no hazard in asserting. 
The right of the Indians to the soil was 
everywhere admitted, notwithstanding the 
patents and charters conferred by the 
King of England; and that right was 
always respected, till supposed to be for- 
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feited by unprovoked hostilities. Any 
one who thinks he can prove the con- 
trary, is challenged to do it 

The reader may be surprised to find 
this article drawing to a close without a 
more formal notice of tho-*e early mission- 
ary labors, which furnish such strong 
presumptive evidence against the charge 
we have been examining. It was our in- 
tention when we began, to have made 
especial use of this argument, before lay- 
ing down our pen. But really it is not 
needed. The fact that the first attempts 
in modern times to evangelize the hea- 
then, were made by the Pilgrims on these 
natives of New England; that the first 
missionary organization in Protestant 
Christendom— the " Society for Propa- 
gating the Gospel among the Indians in 
North America"— was formed solely to 
aid these attempts ; that previously to the 
breaking out of Philip's war, these mis- 
sionary labors had resulted in the transla- 
tion of the entire Bible into the Indian 
tongue ; the gathering of six Indian 
churches out of thirty-six villages of 
"praying Indians," and the actual em- 
ployment of nearly fifty teachers and 
catechiets, English and Indian, in the re- 
ligious and educational training of those 
children of the forest, at an annual ex- 
penditure of between seven and eight 
hundred pounds sterling, — these authen- 
tic and world-known facts might indeed 
be set in triumphant array against 
tbe rumors of wrong and outrage in- 
flicted on these poor heathen by the very 
men who were so laboriously and success- 
fully employed in converting them. But 
there is no occasion for it Those who 
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are capable of conviction by such consid- 
erations, will be convinced without them. 

There are at least two sorts of people to 
whom the world owe most of their miscon- 
ceptions in this matter ; and it so happens 
that they arc persons with whom histori- 
cal facts have little or no weight. One is 
the sentimentalist, whose interest in " the 
children of the forest," and their " feather- 
cinctured chief," is merely a poetic fancy, 
or fervor, which cannot endure the idea 
of turning an Indian hunting-ground into 
a cornfield, a stone mortar and pestle 
into a grist-mill, and a birch-bark canoe 
into a steamboat. Another is the ultra 
philanthropist, whose humanity is of a 
texture to be less shocked at seeing a 
neighbor murdered, than at seeing the 
murderer hung; and who must, therefore, 
from principle and conscience and con- 
sistency, condemn the man— especially the 
Christian man — who shoots down a sav- 
age, when he might avoid the necessity by 
permitting himself to be tomahawked first 
Historical facts, whatever their bearing, 
can have no influence on cither of these 
classes, so long as it still remains an ad- 
mitted fact that the white man has actually 
supplanted the red. Persons of every 
other faith and feeling, it is hoped, may 
find in the foregoing data the ground of 
an acquittal of our fathers from the charge 
of injustice in their treatment of the abo- 
riginal tribes, at least during the first 
two generations. The whole subject of 
their labors for the conversion of the In- 
dians, constituting one of the moat inter- 
esting chapters in our religious history, is 
reserved for a future number of the 
Quarterly. 
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We use the expression appearing at off many an excellent, though nervous, 

the head of this article, instead of the ap- reader, whose attention we greatly desire 

propriate term, simplv because the mere to secure. When the excellent Oberlin, 

appearance of the latter would frighten in his mission of goodness to a benighted 
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village, whore the individual then school- 
master, had been appointed to his position 
upon becoming too old and infirm longer 
to take care of the village boys, while he 
must somehow be provided for, attempted 
to procure the services of young and active 
men for that position, he met a scornful 
refusal ; no one would bear the disgrace- 
ful name of schoolmaster. But when he 
said, 44 You are right ; and respectable 
persons ought not to be schoolmasters; 
you shall be school superintendents" — by 
this notable device he perfectly succeeded. 
Now if our apprehensive readers will for- 
get the odious term which we intend to 
shun, and adopt Webster's definition of 
it, i. e., 44 A collection of facts respecting 
the state of society, the condition of the 
people in a nation or country, their 
health, longevity, domestic economy, arts, 
property and political strength," (using 
the parts of this definition in a spiritual 
sense, of course) they will see the exceeding 
value of certain pursuits; statistics (we 
beg pardon, the word slipped out by acci- 
dent), will cease to be identical with the 
palsy, or the Great Desert, or the night- 
mare ; and facts will appear to be some- 
thing which well informed people ought, 
really, to know. We respectfully sub- 
mit, therefore, that in this article, (which 
is intended to suggest their desirable fea- 
tures and the methods of securing them,) 
we refer, not to statistics, but to "A collec- 
tion of facts respecting the state of society, 
&c, &c" The annual '•collection" of 
these facts is now, or is soon to be, in pro- 
gress in the various churches of our de- 
nomination, and we wish to assist the 
various laborious Secretaries in raising 
our reports up to the level of respecta- 
bility. 

The fact ought to be made public, that 
it is neither disgraceful nor hurtful for a 
pastor to pay some slight attention to the 
facts pertaining to his Church, once a 
year. There is a common idea, but very 
erroneous, that it will hurt one's bodily ap- 
pearance to have anything to do with 
figures. When the brethren were col- 



lecting, one day last Summer, in the 

old Church at , to organize the 

annual session of the General Associa- 
tion of , one of the delegates 

inquired of the minister of the place 
if he knew Bro. So and So, the Statisti- 
cal Secretary. The minister told him 
that lie did. " Will you point him out to 
me when he comes in ? " 44 Certainly." 
By and by, he did so. 44 What, that man T 
44 Yes." 44 Ts he the one who collects the 
statistics V" 44 Yes." 44 Are you sure? 
Do you know him ?" 44 Certainly — he is 
mv near neighbor. Whv do vou have 
any doubt on the matter ?" 44 Why," said 
the disappointed and hardly convinced 
brother, 44 1 supposed he was some dry, 
withered up, old fellow ;" while near six 
feet perpendicular, breadth in proportion, 
and with a sufficiency of the ariijxtse, com- 
pletely confounded him. We beg our 
brethren to have no apprehensions. It 
will not hurt their bodily condition in the 
least Nor will it interfere with their dig- 
nity to know how many persons belong to 
their Church, or how many have cove- 
nanted to serve the Lord in any given 
year. Very respectable people have in- 
dulged in such matters ; we arc informed, 
on good authority, of the exact number 
who went into the ark, and of the num- 
ber of the tribes, and of the chosen peo- 
ple, and their condition at various other 
times ; we arc even told how many apos- 
tles there were, and where certain church- 
es stood, and what their purposes were ; 
besides various formidable arrays of figures 
which God thought it worth while to have 
his servants record. A profound indiffer- 
ence to the details and current history of 
one's own Church and Society does not, 
therefore, necessarily argue a great mind. 
In fact, instead of great minds neglecting 
tritles, the great men of the world have 
been most distinguished for their aston- 
ishing knowledge of details. The com- 
bination of these, and efficient generaliza- 
tion therefrom, are what constitutes a great 
mind. These hints we throw out for the 
benefit of various brethren who do not 
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like to condescend to such low things. 
Even if they have i4 no taste for such mat- 
ters," we are willing, " positively for this 
time only " and for this purpose only, to 
let the matter of " taste " go, and allow 
44 the exercise scheme." 

Not only will it not hurt a pastor, bodi- 
ly or mentally, — it may possibly help his 
usefulness, to have some actual and pre- 
cise knowledge of the persons committed to 
his charge. We came near saying, a few 
hoes above, that a minister's greatness 
consisted, on the whole, in his doing his 
duty where God had appointed him to the 
Blessed Work. If we may venture to 
hint it now, then a pastor ought to have a 
knowledge of all the persons comprising 
hb flock. Possibly their souls may need 
a little attention. Possibly the pastor is 
the very man whose duty it is to minister 
that attention. Possibly, if he does min- 
ister to each, he will be able to record 
their number, and how many aro added 
of them to the visible Church in a given 
time, and how many, in the judgment of 
charity, go to the Church triumphant in 
the same period. Possibly, a gentle jog 
once a year, may prove helpful to his ob- 
taining such an accurate and complete 
knowledge of hb people ; may suggest, as 
be goes over the list, some poor soul which 
needs comforting, or some lonely home 
where his voice will be a blessing, or some 
wayward heart which may need warning. 
And if such a jog continues to find igno- 
rance, it is painfully suggestive whether 
intelligent faithfulness, as a pastor, is com- 
patible with such ignorance. Noble old 
Cotton Mather used to keep, on a list, the 
name of every member of his regular con- 
gregation, and at set times he used to pass 
whole days on his knees, commending 
ever}' one, by name, to God, and asking 
wisdom how to meet each case with the 
needed go?pel ; and who wonders that his 
labors were abundantly blessed?— the 
glorious old man, now laughed at by a 
generation not worthy to wipe the dust 
from his shoes. Would it have troubled 
Aim, had he been asked Bow many souls 
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the Lord had committed to his care? 
And if the mere sight of the names on the 
Church Book should suggest to any pas- 
tor "so many immortal souls under my 
poor watch," and should lead him to the 
throne of grace, he ought to thank the 
persistent Secretary who gives his delin- 
quent soul no rest. 

A truth of a more comprehensive na- 
ture is, that each pastor, and all con- 
cerned in these numbering*, are preparing 
the way for a better administration of our 
stewardship towards our land. The facts 
thus acquired arc yet to be made of great 
service to the Cause. As for ourselves, 
we would not lift a finger to obtain the 
figures for the mere sake of figures, or of 
their completeness, or tor denominational 
comparisons. We look to results yet to be 
accomplished— religious rather than Con- 
gregational, and Congregational for the 
sake of the religious. We bear in mind 
the fact that our churches, standing side 
by side with other denominations, are to 
Christianize this land. Missionary Socie- 
ties, Church Extension Hoards, Building 
Funds, churches, are to work together 
for this sole end. Now to work advan- 
tageously, the facts as to our whole coun- 
try must be known, and so accurately that 
the character of every neighborhood shall 
be understood. How many churches, and 
where they are, and what portion of the 
population arc united in them ; the supply 
of the ministry, aud the preaching of the 
word of God : the waste plac es, which are 
yet to be built up; the deserts yet "to 
rejoice and blossom as the rose ;"— these 
things are to be understood better than 
they yet have been. The fields must be 
more judiciously surveyed. The map is 
yet to be spread out. 

We are of the number of those who be- 
lieve that our Missionary Societies arc yet 
to take a higher positiou than the churches 
have hitherto allowed them to take. In- 
stead of waiting till somebody somewhere 
wakes up enough to beg, and estimating 
the taxable property of the petitioners, 
the whole ground is to be aggressively 
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occupied. Places destitute of the gospel 
are to have the gospel. Ministers are to 
go "where the gospel is needed. Chris- 
tians are to send them. Systematically 
to accomplish this work, a careful and 
accurate knowledge of the whole ground 
is indispensable. Not that our own de- 
nomination is to work alone and for them- 
selves ; in fact, to avoid needless encoun- 
ters with others, and the consequent waste 
of efforts, (which is the least of the evil 
results,) is this very knowledge needed. 
There exist at the present time no ready 
means of ascertaining the destitutions of 
our country, and we may perhaps say, of 
more than one or two States. The great 
value of the statistics, when they are 
rendered sufficiently exac t,, will consist in 
affording just such data as are indispen- 
sable to this knowledge. The partial ex- 
plorations, occasionally made, will not 
suffice. 

Take, for example, one of the States 
best supplied, Massachusetts. Apart from 
the determination engendered in the Uni- 
tarian division, to plant an Orthodox 
Church by the side of every Unitarian 
one, a work now well nigh accomplished, — 
we doubt whether any systematic plan 
has ever been had to give the gospel to 
every community. Certainly no data ex- 
ist by which the destitutions can be ac- 
curately known, and not even a list of 
towns destitute of a Church of our own 
faith, was known to exist until within 
two years. The disastrous results of a 
want of system on more limited fields are 
evident. In the city of Boston, for ex- 
ample, churches have been located to suit 
personal convenience or whim, rather 
than actual want-j ; money has been thus 
badly invested ; churches have died out ; 
and other changes will yet have to be 
made, — a part, indeed, rendered neces- 
sary by the change of residences into 
places of business, but another part di- 
rectly traceable to absence of considerate 
judgment ; and of this, other and shrewder 
denominations have reaped the fruits. 
Consider what the extension of such a 



system is over the whole country, and we 
see what waste would be caused by the 
interference of denominations, by the in- 
judicious expenditure of means, and what 
numbers of places must be neglected. 

The time ought soon to come when 
there shall be in print, a census, speci- 
fying every distinct locality in the United 
States, with its population, and with the 
name and size of every evangelical 
Church in each, its yearly additions and 
losses, with its Sabbath School interests, 
together with the ministerial supply. Des- 
titutions would then be visible at a glance. 
The friends of truth would come less and 
less to interfere with each other. The 
land would more easily be possessed. 
Vague ideas would give place to exact 
knowledge, and the work to be done 
would be comprehended. 

But until our own statistics are respect- 
able, we have no concern with those of 
others. At the present time they are 
sadly defective. To help to attain a bet- 
ter state of things, and with a hope to se- 
cure an approach to uniformity, we make 
these suggestions as to the features of the 
statistics wanted, — encouraged by the fact 
that the movement undertaken by the 
American Congregational Union, and as- 
sisted by the example of what had been 
accomplished in one State, has already 
greatly improved our denominational re- 
ports. 

1. Our statistics should be denomina- 
tional ; by which we mean that they 
should specify the items and take the 
form naturally suggested by the genius of 
Congregationalism. Thus with the Bap- 
tists, * 4 baptisms " are equivalent to '* pro- 
fession ;" with us, it is not so. With 
Unitarians, the number of Church mem- 
bers is not ascertainable ; with us, the re- 
quirement of a 41 change of heart," and 
the prerequisite to communion, make the 
number of professed believers accurately 
defined. With the Methodists, the ab- 
sence of power in the societies makes 
their statistics content themselves with the 
mere number of communicants, but they 
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are very specific as to ministerial matters ; 
with us, all that concerns the Church 
itself should be exhibited. Naturally, 
therefore, the name of a Church, its ex- 
act locality, the precise date of its organ- 
ization, are first essential. Then the 
name of its minister, his exact date of 
original ordination, and the time of his 
present settlement Then the exact num- 
ber, at a given date, of the male and fe- 
male members, with their total, and the 
number of absentees appearing on the list, 
which is essential to a knowledge of the 
Church's efficiency. Then the result of 
the preceding years labor, viz : the addi- 
tions, divided into those " by profession " 
and those " by letter the losses, speci- 
fying how many by death, by dismissal to 
other churches, and by excommunication ; 
the baptisms, specifying "adults" and 
"infants." Then, the total number in 
the Sabbath School, summing together 
teachers and scholars. Whether the 
amount of donations can be, practically, 
obtained is doubtful ; but all the pre- 
ceding items are indispensable. 

Now when we turn to the various pub- 
lications of our General Associations, we 
find that the statistics of New Hampshire, 
Vermont and Massachusetts, include all 
these items in full. Maine lacks only the 
date of ministerial ordination ; Rhode 
Island omits the month and day of dates ; 
Connecticut omits tbe " Sabbath School ;" 
New York omits the mouth and day of 
dates, and the date of ordinations, nor does 
it indicate whether the minister is actually 
pastor or only a " stated supply New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Nebraska, 
and Oregon do not publish at all, nor 
does Ohio this year ; Illinois omits " month 
and day " and the time of ordination, and 
but partially distinguishes between pas- 
tors and stated supplies ; of Michigan we 
are promised something better next year, 
and hence spare its present issue ; Wis- 
consin omits all dates whatever, and col- 
umns of "males" and " females ;" Iowa 
omits all dates, save the year of com- 
mencing labor in the field in question, 
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omits " males," " females," " absent," and 
totals " of gains and losses ; Kansas re- 
ports only names and numbers, and time of 
commencing labor; California jumbles 
together various matters in almost undis- 
tinguishablc confusion ; from all of which 
we see room for considerable improve- 
ment. In some States improvement is 
already resolved upon, and we commend 
to all our General Associations the Ver- 
mont tables as appearing altogether the 
best of the whole list,— with one single 
improvement, from the Massachusetts sta- 
tistics, viz : to specify (1) the name of the 
town, (2) the locality in the town, and (3) 
the name of the Church ; and also to in- 
sist on the first name of every clergyman. 

2. To be of use, our statistics should be 
complete, "perfect and entire, wanting 
nothing." 

Tbe statistics of each State should re- 
port every Congregational Church in that 
State, and should distinctly specify the 
towns in which none exist. Massachu- 
setts minutes, issued twenty years ago, are 
next to valueless, from the fact that many 
individual churches, and those in the 
bounds of ono whole Association, were 
omitted, without the slightest mention of 
their existence; again and again have 
churches, which tailed to report, had 
their names stricken out, as if that rem- 
edied the matter; the present Statistical 
Secretary has restored the names of twelve 
churches thus dropped. Our State bod- 
ies are not divinely organized, and they 
have no right to apparently disfellowship 
a Church because it is not in their con- 
nexion. Now of no States but Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
and Connecticut, do we feel the slightest 
certainty that all the churches are enu- 
merated, while in many others, on ac- 
count of peculiar diiliculties, there is no 
pretence to such completeness. At least 
225 churches are thus passed by. Every 
Church should be enumerated, whether 
reported or not 

But every Church should be reported. 
In no other way can reliable facts be as- 
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certained ; awl never should an old re- 
port be repcatrd. We have in mind an 
instance where a newly settled pastor 
humorously answered our query as to the 
44 males" and 44 females" constituting the 
276 members of hi* Church, by saying 
that he could not tell, but he was certain 
as to the 276 members, as that report had 
been annually made lbr ten years. How 
many old reports are copied we cannot 
estimate, but we know of no States which 
resist the temptation except Massachu- 
setts, New Hampshire, and Uhodc Island; 
although perhaps other States' do. The 
number omitting to report at all is gen- 
erally easily asc ertained ; in Maine, old 
reports till the gap; in New Hampshire, 
none are delinquent ; in Vermont, 49, 
with 22 copied ; in Massachusetts, none ; 
in Rhode Island, one; in Connecticut, 
28 ; iu New York, 5 ; in Illinois, 15 (if wo 
count the obscure tables rightly) ; in 
Michigan, none, (by a summary process of 
copying); in Wisconsin, 13, (of which 
some are supplied from previous years) ; 
of the other States nothing can be said. 
In all, the number is large who have a 
** name to live " in our lists, but present 
no other evidence of life. 

Each Church should report ever)* item 
also. This may seem a small matter, but 
it needs no peculiar skill iu mathematics 
to sec that if a hundred churches omit one 
item each, and another hundred a second, 
and so on through the list, it is the same 
as though a hundred churches had actually 
failed to report. At least 243 of our 
enumerated churches last year entirely 
neglected to report additions and losses ; 
and the proportion which omitted one or 
more items is enormous. The result of 
attempts to fill up these defects is some- 
times comical; we have before us a 
Church which has, in the same line, 
44 members last year," 15, no additions, no 
losses, 44 members this year," 8 ; another 
which fell from 39 to 30 in the same mys- 
terious way ; another, which, by receiving 
2 members, rose from 72 to 95, and yet 
distinctly declares that it has neither 



males nor females in the Church; and 
these are specimens of scores. The diffi- 
culty in these cases is that somebody has 
manufactured a statement to rill up the 
blank. In Maine, it is impossible to tell the 
number of churches furnishing imperfect 
returns ; in New Hampshire it was, last 
year, 1 7 ; in Vermont, 46 ; in Massachu- 
setts, 16 out of 482; in Khode Island, 1 
out of 20 reporting ; in Connecticut, it is 
impossible to tell, inasmuch as the absence 
of ciphers is like charity in 1 Peter, iv : 8 ; 
in New York, where peculiar obstacles 
exist, 90 ; in Illinois, the Connecticut 
mantle is fashionable, with similar results ; 
in Michigan, two items only are reported 
by any Church; in Wisconsin, 10; in 
Iowa, the Connecticut custom fails even 
to hide the evident delinquencies. 

In addition to Church items, there 
should be a complete list of all Orthodox 
Congregational clergymen in each State. 
At present none such exist, though in 
Massachusetts one was last year attempt- 
ed. Ministers arc now counted twice 
in very many instances ; and others are 
omitted, in large numbers. It seems to 
be forgotten that membership in Associa- 
tions is not the test of fellowship. 

3. The arrangement of our statistics 
should be simple and clear. Associations, 
and churches in Associations, should be 
arranged alphabetically ; Maine, New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New York, Illinois, and 
Iowa, have now adopted this plan. There 
should be full 44 explanations " prefixed 
or attached to the tables, which is now 
done only in Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire. An index of ministers, (with 
P. O. address,) one of towns, and one of 
the proceedings of the General Associa- 
tion, are indispensable ; Maine and Wis- 
consin give the first and third; New 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island (sub- 
stantially), New York, Illinois (partially), 
Michigan (partially), Iowa (partially), 
give the first ; Massachusetts alone, gives 
all three ; and Connecticut and California 
neither. The style of printing the an- 
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nual proceedings in several of the States 
makes a confused medley of the whole 
matter, almost defying investigation. 
Each item of business should be separated 
from every other, and should have its ap- 
propriate heading, which the eye can 
readily catch. There should also be in- 
serted, the names of officers, times of 
meeting, and every other item desirable 
to be known, conspicuously printed and 
arranged, so as to inform any person, how- 
ever unacquainted with our affairs. 

It will be seen that the statistics of no 
State are now, in all respects, satisfactory. 
At the same time, great improvements 
have been made within the past few 
years ; and improvements, we have rea- 
son to know, are resolved upon in the 
next issues. This being the case, it may 
seem invidious to chronicle existing de- 
fects ; but such a chronicle seems neces- 
sary to help on the movement, and 
especially to produce that uniformity of 
plan which is so desirable in itself, and 
which will be necessary if the various re- 
ports are ever to be priuted in one vol- 
ume. That project has been suggested, 
and may yet be realized; but no one, 
aware of the present defects, could ask 
any man so far to abandon self-respect as 
to attach his name to such a medley as 
the present issues would furnish. Even 
the few items which the present energetic 
Secretary of the American Congrega- 



tional Union attempts, by laborious 
efforts, to complete for the Year Book, 
show the difficulty of compiling anything 
satisfactory out of the heterogeneous mass 
submitted to him ; the cooling of masses 
of such varying specific gravities, throws 
everything into cracked and disjointed 
confusion. If this is the case with so few 
items, a compiler of full tables would, be- 
fore affixing his name, feel like Falstaff, 
as he looked on his " hundred and fifty 
tattered profligates " if I be not ashamed 
of my soldiers, I am a soused gurnet," 
said he to Bardolph ; " eye hath not seen 

such scarecrows; I'll not march 

through Coventry with them, that's flat." 

To remedy these defects, there must be 
a Statistical Secretary in each State,— a 
man persistent, industrious, obstinate, 
energetic, good-natured, imperturbable, — 
who shall have exclusive charge of se- 
curing and publishing the statistics ; a 
Statistical Scribe, of like character, in 
each local Association ; and a feeling on 
the part of churches and pastors that an 
accurate knowledge of our field of labor 
is imperiously demanded. When these 
things are rightly established, an inquirer 
for some wanted fact in our statistics 
would no longer be able to repeat the 
endorsement of a sheriff, who had failed 
to secure the person he was ordered to 
arrest, " non comeatibus in swampo." 



HENRY WOLCOTT AND HIS CHILDREN: 
A PURITAN FAMILY. 



BY REV. SAMUEL WOLCOTT, OF PB0V1DBNCE, B. I. 



Henry Wolcott was the second son 
of John Wolcott, of Galdon Manor, Tol- 
land, in Somersetshire, England, where 
he was born; he was baptized in the 
adjoining parish of Lydiard St. Law- 
rence, Dec. 6, 1578. 1 He married, Jan. 



i We jo back oo farther than this, although our 
of Lb* family in KugUod embrace* sevenl 

lo 



19, 1606, Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas 
Saunders, of Lydiard St. Lawrence ; she 

John Walcot of Waloot, who liYed lo Um early part 
of the 15th century, and explaining the intro- 
duction of rooks into the Coat of Arm*, may lure 
a little general interest just now, when the mania 
for chess-playing la no prevalent. It is recorded 
of him, in the old family pedigree, that " playing 
at Um ehesse with 1 

he gar* him the check matte with Um; 
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was baptized Dec. 20, 1584. "This 
happie pair were married About yc year 
1606. He came to New England about 
the year 1628, and in the year 1630 
brought over his family, to avoid the per- 
secution of those times against Dissen- 
ters." 1 

Tin's was during the reign of King 
Charles I., while its oppressiveness was 
felt, but several years before the roused 
spirit of the people, under the good 
guidance of Oliver Cromwell, swept 
away his authority and his tyranny to- 
gether. 

44 Every corner of the nation,** says Eng- 
land's latest historian, in describing this 
epoch, 44 was subjected to a constant and 
minute inspection. Every little congre- 
gation of separatists was tracked out and 
broken up. Even the devotions of pri- 
vate families could not escape the vigi- 
lance of spies. And the tribunals afforded 
no protection to the subject against the 
civil and ecclesiastical tyranny of that 
period." 44 This was the conjuncture at 
which the liberties of England were in the 
greatest peril. The opponents of the gov- 
ernment began to despair of the destiny 
of their country; and many looked to the 
American wilderness as the only asylum 
in which they could enjoy civil and spirit- 
ual freedom. There a few resolute Puri- 
tans, who, in the cause of their religion, 
feared neither the rage of the ocean nor 
the hardships of uncivilized life, neither 
the fangs of savage beasts nor the toma- 
hawks of more savage men, built, amidst 
the primeval forest, villages which are 
now great and opulent cities, but which 
have, through every change, retained 
some trace of the character derived from 

upon (he kinge changed his coat of arms, which was 
the cross with flower de lure*, and gave him the 
rouke for a remembrance." . . . . " It teerae< these 
Che»s Rooks were at first called Rooks for being in 
defence of all ye rest ; and therefore they stande in 
ye uttermott corners of ye Cbe*sebairJ as Frontier 
Castles. King Wm. yo Conqueror lost great Lord- 
ships at this playe. And it might well become a 
King, for therein are comprised all ye Stratagems of 
Warr or plottt of CIvIll State.'* 
IMS., 44 Fameljr Chioaologb » 1891. 



their founders. The government regarded 
these infant colonies with aversion, and 
attempted violently to stop the stream of 
emigration, but could not prevent the 
population of New England from being 
largely recruited by stout-hearted and 
God-fearing men from every part of the 
old England." 9 

Of this character was the Puritan Emi- 
grant, of whom we now present a slight 
memorial. He was not an obscure adven- 
turer, but held a fair position among the 
gentry in England, and possessed an 
estate which yielded him a handsome 
income. By the decease of his elder 
brother without issue, he subsequently 
became proprietor of the family estates, 
including the Manor, and a mill in the 
same village. 44 Tolland," says H. G. 
Somerby, Esq., in a letter to the family, 
44 19 one of the most secluded, quiet, and 
picturesque villages in England. The 
Galdon Manor, which I sketched, and 
which is now occupied as a farm house, 
must at one time have been very exten- 
sive, and the principal room very splen- 
did for the period. It is still richly orna- 
mented with carved work, etc. I visited 
the old Mill, which belonged to the Fam- 
ily at least 300 years ago. The house 
connected with it, now somewhat dilapi- 
dated, is the same which was then stand- 
ing, and is a curious specimen of archi- 
tecture, both internally and externally. 
The mill is also the original one, with a 
modern addition to one end ; I made a 
sketch of the house and mill." A portion 
of this property was held by the descend- 
ants of the Emigrant in this country 
until the year 1787, when what remained 
was sold for £850 sterling. 

When Henry Wolcott determined to 
emigrate, he had passed his fifty -second 
vear, and his children were at an aire 
when they most needed such advantages 
in the way of education, limited though 
they were, as they could find only in 
their native land. The parents decided, 
as the least trying of the courses open to 

«Mf*Mii v ,i.fi>7a 
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them, (though they must have taken the 
resolution with a heavy heart,) to leave 
behind them their two daughters and their 
youngest son, then five years of age, until 
a settlement had been effected in America. 
Taking three sons, (Henry, George, and 
Christopher,) they went forth, at this 
stage of life, to grapple with the hardships 
of a new settlement in an unexplored 
country — retiring forever from their pleas- 
ant seat, from the place of their fathers' 
sepulchres and the birth-place of all their 
children, (from some of whom, in their 
tender years, they were to be separated 
for an uncertain period,) and bravely 
encountering the unknown future which 
awaited them and theirs on the deep and 
in the desert They have their reward — 
and they desired none other on earth— a 
name and a place among those excellent 
companies, of whom the world was not 
worthy, who came out from the mother 
country to this, at that eventful period, 
on their high mission of civilization and 
Christianity. 

Tho company, of which they were 
members, consisted of 140 persons; and 
the historian of Conneeticnt makes the 
following mention of them : 

44 In one of the first ships which arrived 
this year, came over the Rev. Mr. John 
Warham, 1 Mr. John Maverick, 8 Mr. Ros- 

1 John Warham came from Exeter, England, 
( whrrt) be had been en eminent minister, ) as teacher 
of the Dorrhester Church, Mr Maverick being pan- 
tor. He did not remove to Connecticut until the 
September following the removal of hln Churrh. He 
remained at Windsor umil hi* death. April 1, 1670. 
Cotton Mather suppo««s that he was " the first 
preacher that rv»r preached with notes in New Eng- 
land." Though a« pli>u» a man as mo*t that were 
oof of heaven," yet ho was subject to fearful dejec- 
tions or mind." Ills wife died in 1614; hUdnmhcr, 
Esther, married, 1st Her. Eleavr Mather, the min- 
ister of Northampton.- Ms., (who wnr son of He*. 
Richard and Catharine [Holt) Mather, of Dorchester, 
tnd bora May 13. 1637 r H. C., 165fl. db«d July 22, 
1CC9) ; by this QMrriaeo iihe had three children, Til : 
Warham b. Sept. 7. 1C56, and nettled in New H^ven ; 
Eliaklm b. Sept 22, lfl»K and Eunice b. Aug. 2, \MA, 
married Rev. John William*. 4 the Redeemed Cap- 
tive," and mar killed by tho Indians Feb 21. 1704 ; 
Esther, widow of Her Eleuicr Mather, married, 2d, 
Mareh 8, 1670, Rev. Solomon Stoddard, smeeesor Id 
the ministry to ber former husband, and a ton of 



siter, Mr. Ludlow, Mr. Henry Wolcott, 
and others of Mr. Warham's Church and 
congregation, who first settled the town of 
Windsor, in Connecticut. Mr. Rossiter 
and Mr. Ludlow were magistrates. Mr. 
Wolcott had a fine estate, and was a man 
of superior abilities. This was an honor- 
able company. Mr. Warham had been a 
famous minister in Exeter, the capital of 
the county of Devonshire. The people 
who came with him were from the three 
counties of Devonshire, Dorsetshire, and 
Somersetshire." 4 44 They were a very 
godly and religious people, and many of 
them persons of figure and note, being 
dignified with the title of Mr., which 
few in those days were." 4 

They sailed from Plymouth in Eng- 
land, on the 20th of March, 1630, in the 
ship Mary and John, of 400 tons burthen, 

Anthony Stoddard, of Boston ; b. Oct 4, 1648, H. 0. 
1662, ordained Sept. 11, 1672, d. Fob. 11, 1729 ; twelve 
children were the fruiu of this marriage ; of the** 
twelve children, three died young; five daughters 
married clergymen, (one of which five, Esther, vu 
the mother of Jonathan Edwards); one son was a 
clergyman, and one a Judge. Of the descendants of 
John Warham, in addition to the eminent Edwards 
family (in part,) are included many distinguished 
names ; Prof. Solomon Stoddard, of Mlddlebury, 
Charles Stoddard, Esq , of Boston, and the lamented 
Missionary, David T. Stoddard, are on the list of de- 
scendant*. — Sumner's East Boston; Stoddard Pa- 
pers ; Hist.- (it n. Rrqixttr. Q. 

* John Maverick wis a minister of the Estab- 
lished Church, and resided about forty miles from 
Exeter, England ; be is first mentioned at the time 
of the assemblage in the New Hospital. Plymouth, 
England, to nrgnnize a Churrh. Cotton Mather 
inrludes him in the 44 First ClaMis" of ministers, 
vis : those who 44 were in the actual exercise r.f their 
niitiittry when they left England." He was 44 some- 
what advanced in age," at that period. He took the 
freeman's oath May IS, 1631. A curious account of 
his drs ing some gun-powder in a pan, over the fire, 
In the Dorche«ter meeting-house, which wna used as 
a mngizlt'e also, and the wonderful escn|w of Maver- 
ick In the consequent explosion of a *' small barrel, *' 
are described in WlnthropV Journal, i. *72. Mr. 
Maverick expected to remove to Connecticut, but 
died P. b. 8, l'SStl-7. aged ,4 about sixty." «• A godly 
man, a beloved p istor, a safe and truthful guide." 
Samuel Maverick, an Episcopalian, an early settler 
of Noddle'* Island, and afterwards Hoyal Commis- 
sioner, was a son of Her. John. For a full account 
of each, see Sumntr's Hist of Ea*t Boston. q. 

» Trumbull, Hist. Coon., I. 28. 

* Mass. Hist. Coll., ix. 160. 
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Capt Squeb, Master. Before their em- 
barkation, after their passage had been 
engaged, they were allowed the privilege 
of organizing themselves into an indepen- 
dent Church. This is now the First 
Church in Windsor — the oldest in the 
State of Connecticut. 1 The Barnstable 
and Plymouth churches, in Massachu- 
setts, had been organized in the same 
way, and these three, so far as we know, 
are the only New England churches 
which had a transatlantic origin. 

They arrived at Nantaskct on the 
Lord's Day, May 30th, 1630, after a voy- 
age of two months and ten days, and 
landed the next day. A brief account of 
the expedition from one of their own 
number, Capt. Roger Clap, one of the 
first settlers of Dorchester, who was then 
a young man, is fortunately extant. We 
quote from it only that portion which 
seems to illustrate the eminently religious 
character of the early New England 
emigration : 

" There came godly families in that 
ship. We were of passengers, many in 
number, (besides seamen,) of good rank. 
These godly people resolved to live to- 
gether; and therefore, as they had made 
choice of those two reverend servants of 
God, Mr. John Warham and Mr. John 
Maverick, to be their ministers, so they 
kept a solemn day of fasting in the New 
Hospital in Plymouth, in England, spend- 
ing it in preaching and praying; when 
that worthy man of God, Mr. John White 
of Dorchester, in Dorset, was present, 
and preached unto us the word of God in 
the fore part of the day ; and in the latter 
part of the day, as the people did solemnly 
make choice of and call those godly min- 
isters to be their officers, so also the rev- 
erend Mr. Warham and Mr. Maverick 
did accept thereof, and expressed the 
same. So we came, by the good hand of 
the Lord, through the deeps comfortably ; 
having preaching, or expounding of the 



1 It U the purpose of the 
account of the 



to gire 
1 churches In 



word of God, every day lor ten 
together, by our ministers." * 

Of the landing at Nantasket, the ex- 
plorations of the party, the privations 
which were suffered, and the first settle- 
ment at Dorchester, Capt Clap gives a 
a pathetic and deeply interesting narra- 
tive, of which our limits will not allow 
even an abstract ; 44 in those days," sayi 
Clap, 44 God did cause this people to trust 
in Him." 

The name of Henry Wolcott appears 
in the first List of 44 llrcemcn " made in 
Boston, Oct. 19, 1C30. This was the day 
on which the first General Court in Mas- 
sachusetts was held, consisting not of rep- 
resentatives, but of individual freemen. 
Under the ancient charter of the Colony, 
none were recognized as members of the 
body politic, except such as were admitted 
by the General Court, and took the oath 
of allegiance to the colonial government. 

Wolcott remained at Dorchester but 
six years. With the bulk of the Dorches- 
ter Church, he removed to Connecticut 
There had been, for several years, a dis- 
position among the settlers of several 
Massachusetts towns to remove, — partly 
prompted by scarcity, partly by a desire 
for more land than the nearness of their 
settlements allowed ; and possibly other 
motives, as to government, entered. The 
reports of John Oldham, who, with three 
others, had visited Connecticut in 1633, 
and the statements given by Plymouth 
people, who early located there, led them 
to consider that territory with favor. 
They applied, in 1C34, to die General 
Court, for permission to remove thither, 
but without effect. In 1635, they met 
with better success. Pioneers from Mr. 
Warham's Church at Dorchester, went 
thither in the summer of 1635, most of 
whom were compelled, by the severity of 
the approaching winter, to return ; those 
who remained met with extreme priva- 
tions ; a precarious support by hunting, 
or from acorns, malt and grains, reduced 
them to great want; their cattle died to 

t Young* Chronicles, pp. 84S-48. 
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the loss, for the Dorchester people alone, 
of £200. But when spring opened, the 
tide of emigration recommenced. The 
towns of Windsor, Hartford, and Weath- 
ersfield, were settled from Dorchester, 1 
Cambridge and Watertown, respectively. 
Among th ttlers, Trumbull mentions 
** several of the principal gentlemen," viz : 
44 Mr. John Haynes, who at this time was 
Governor of Massachusetts Mr. Henry 
Wolcott, Mr. Wells," and others,— who 
quieted the Plymouth, the Dutch, and the 
Indian titles, in an honorable manner. 

The greater part of the emigrants went 
by land. "It was" says McClure,* "a 
long, fatiguing and dangerous march. 
About one hundred men, women and chil- 
dren took their departure from the three 
towns, encumbered with baggage and 
cattle, to travel through an unexplored 
territory. They shaped their course by a 
compass. They had to pick their way 
through forests, over or around swamps and 
mountains, and to construct rafts to help 
them over the streams. They saw here and 
there a solitary foot-path leading to the In- 
dian villages. The Nipnit or inland In- 
dians, whose country they passed through, 
were numerous, and might have taken 
advantage of their weak and defenceless 
condition to cut them off. But the God of 
Israel, who conducted the chosen tribes 
through the desert of Arabia, and caused 
the fear of the people of God to fall upon 

l It ii> fcaitl that the moTcment was (li-.-tgrecitble to 
the [>a»u>r*, who jielded only on seeing tha prevalent 
desire of the people. Too First Church of Dorches- 
ter cauic hi'-her in an organised utatc, (orj{;inl«ed In 
1630} ; it it now the First Church in Windsor, Ot. 
Tha Church in Dorchester, which now bean the 
fiuit of the First Church, was organised Aug. 28, 
1836, sod Is now Unitarian. The u Second Church,*' 
of wbkb Dr. John Cod man was the first pastor, and 
James H. Means the second and present, was 
organised Jan. 1, 1808. 

* We quote this from " a Century ThankagtTlng 
Sermon; Text, Deut. ir: 37, 33. Preached in East 
Windsor, Dec. 24, 1796," by Iter. Dr. McClure, of 
South Windsor, of which the original and a rcrised 
manuscript are in our pos*e-8iou. The substance of 
a portion of it was giTen io a letter by Dr. McClure 
to the Massachusetts Historical Society, and appears 
In their Collection., First &rtti t ». 106, 171. 
VOL. I. 19 



their enemies, in like manner restrained 
the savages of the wilderness from molest- 
ing this worthy company. They were 
fourteen days performing this tedious 
journey. Their hearts did not sink under 
the pressure of sufferings. Some of them 
had lived delicately in their native coun- 
try, but they cheerfully encountered the 
hardships of the way. They fed upon 
the milk of their cattle ; and wrapped in 
their cloaks and blankets, they slept upon 
the ground, amid the nightly howlings of 
beasts of prey. They were supported by 
the goodness of the cause for which they 
had followed God into the wilderness ; his 
providence had pointed out to them the 
path of duty ; and they devoutly prayed 
and sung Psalms as they marched along, 
and the woods for the first time resounded 
with sacred hallelujahs. They at length 
came in sight of this river, the object of 
their ardent expectation." 

To some of the first settlers of Con- 
necticut, the Massachusetts government 
had given political authority, although the 
•territory was clearly beyond its jurisdic- 
tion. This was in force but one year. 
In the year 1637, the first General As- 
sembly was held in Connecticut. Mr. 
Henry Woleott had been elected a mem- 
ber of the Committee, twelve in number, 
which constituted the Lower House, or 
popular branch of that body ; and thus he 
participated in the first legislative pro- 
ceedings of both Colonies. In 1640, his 
name stands first in the list of inhabitants 
in Windsor. In 1648, he was elected a 
member of the House of Magistrates, as 
the Upper House, the present Senate, 
was then styled, consisting of six or eight 
members ; and he was annually reelected 
during life. 

In the year 1640, Mr. Wolcott appears 
to have visited England. His younger 
children, Anna, Mary and Simon, had 
probably joined the family in America 
before this date ; we can only ascertain 
that they came between the years 1631 
and 1641. 

We have, in our collection of family 
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manuscripts, thirteen letters, sent from 
England during the first thirty years of 
their settlement here. Letters of this 
date, handed down through eight genera- 
tions, are so rare as to be a curiosity, and 
warraut the insertiou of the annexed 
specimens. The genuine antiquities of 
the family, however, are some English 
Deeds, older than the settlement of 
America, handsomely engrossed on parch- 
ment, with the original signatures and 
seals attached ; one of them bears the 
Great Seal of Bacon, Lord Chancellor 
of England. We give three letters entire, 
from different persons : 

Cozen Henry my love to you remembered 
and to your father and mother to your 
Brothers these are to give you to under- 
derstand that M'e are all in good health ray 
father hath remembered his love to yon and 
to your father and mother and to the rest 
of your Brothers these are to give you to 
understand that your Brother Simon hath 
been verre sicke of late and soe hath your 
sisters alsoc But now thanks be to al- 
mightie god they arc rcsonabelly wel 
againe Your Brother John continues in 
his ould Course of livingc. We shall al 
desire to have your Companie with us soe 
soone as Conveniently you can good Cozen 
let me Intrcate you to write to me of the 
manner and situation of the Cuntry I have 
sent you in your Box a quire of paper be 
kausc you shall remember to write unto 
me soe in hast I levinge you to the prtex- 
ion of the almightie god I end and restt 
Your Iuseperabel Cozen 

John Wallcott [Jr], 

Wellington, 22 July, 1631 

To his J/)ringe Cozen 
Henry Wolcott Junior 
in Matapan ( Dorchester ) 

these in new England, 



In Venn* in Jiushops lydcard 
the 15fA ofApriU 1639: 

Loving and dcare brother my trew love 
and best respects unto yoursclfe my sister 
in Lawe and all my Cuzens rem em bred 
wishing allwayes your health and prospc- 
ritie in the Lorde and trusting in God you 
arc in good health as we all weare at the 
writting hearof the Lords name be prayesd 
for it. Broather soc it is that it hath 



pleased the Ix>rd to take to his mersie the 
soull of our deare brother Christopher Woll- 
cott of Wellington who desesed the 25ih 
of March 1639: in the morninge he died 
vntestat and thareby as I vnderstand that 
his Land faleth vnto yourself or your sonne 
which raaketh me to writt vnto you to 
know your minde what you will have done 
in it I desire your answer as soone as niaye 
be for I am informed that his land falleth 
vnto you and all his prsonall catatt falleth 
■vnto his wiffc and for my partt I shall have 
nothinge yeat you knowe deare brother 
that I have suported him by his breeding, 
and his being in Fraunce and by byeing 
him lande by copie into Tolland Mill Liv- 
ing, and into John living which 

never cost him a pennie and nowe in re- 
quitall of it I shall not have a pennie which 
greveth the verie harte of me that it should 
soe fall out, for he did promise our father 
in his death bed that my sonne John Woll- 
cott should be his hoare vnto Tolland MiU 
and allso promised it before manie others, 
yeat neverthelese I will put my trust in 
the Lord for he hath been my helper and 
my shure defense hithervnto and soe he 
shall be vnto the end, for thes tilings arc 
transitorie and put vpon me for trial! of 
my paticnec but the Lord knoweth whomc 
arc his tharfore vnto him be all honorc and 
prayse for ever and ever. 

Broather I rescaved your lcter whearin 
you wrott of dangers that you have had in 
your Countric whearin god hath prserved 
you and soe he will all them that truly 
trust in him, you wrott to vnderstand of 
the course of our Cuntric it was never by 
my time soe dangerousc as now it is for 
it is proclaymcd open warrs betwixt Eng- 
land and Scottland, and our most gracious 
King Charles is gone into Scottland with 
30 or 40 thousand of the traynors as the 
report doeth goe ar gon with him and tharc 
are 40 or 50 of a band ar prickt vpon everie 
Captines booeke and doc stand at an 
bowers warning vpon payn of death thare 
be them prickt whous livings is worth 
200£ a yeare and vpward and tharc be 
suplycs apoynted to fill vp the Captins 
boock agayn as sowne as they ar gone it is 
much feared that we have manic dangcr- 
ouse cnimics but if god be with vs we 
fcare not whoe is agaynst us. you wrott 
vnto me to send you a laboring man or to 
and I have spoken vnto divers to goe and 
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them that be good workmen and can get 
theycr living heare ar fearfull to go to scae 
for feare they shall not live to com to your 
land, but wear it not for the danger of the 
seas you mought have inough. 

Broather my wife and chilldren desire th 
to bo reruerabred vnto your wife and chill- 
drvn and we doe dayelye praye for your 
proj-pcritie besiehing the Allmighti god to 
blcse vs all and send vs his kingdom of 
grase and the kingdom of glorie in heaven 
through Jesus Christ our only saviour and 
rederaer, Amen. 

Brother I praye you to return me your 
answer conserning the laud what shall bo 
dune in it wheat her I shall mak an enter 
vpon it in your behalfe vntill you can com 
or send over, for it is howses much of it 
and must be rcpayred or otherwise it will 
goe in decaye. 

Broather you wrott conserning the teach- 
ing of the word, it is not soe much taught 
as it was when you lyved heare for thar is 
no lectuarie vscd in no place and but on 
sermon vpon the sabath day, and in manic 
places on sermon in a month and skarse 
that whearfore manie doe feare that the 
Lord hath ordayned a punishment for it, 
soe I end and rest your Loving brother to 
the utermost of my power vntill death. 

JOHN WoLLCOTT. 

I have writt vnto you at this time 3 let- 
ters becaus if on miseari the other may 
com to your hands, my sonne John is not 
com horn from the Indens [Indies]. 

To my Ijoting brother 
llennory Wollcott 
dwelling in Winaor 
by quenattecott rieuer 
in Nu England giue 
these J pray you. 



ffrom Wellington the 20th March 1641 

Loving and kind kinsman Henrie Woll- 
cott my kind love and best respects to you 
remembered with very kind love to your 
•econd selfc and to all the rest of my Cozens 
In generrale remembered Hoping in the lord 
you are all in good health, as we all were 
at the present writinge hereof praysed be 
God for it : These few lines are to certifie 
you that I have reseaved your letter by 
your Brother in law Mr Joseph Newberrie 
and I understand that you have not re- 
waved any letter from me I sent to you the 
last yere and divers letters before and never 



had noc returne : my brother John we have 
had no nuse from him since my Uncle was 
here It hath pleased God to set a great De- 
struction amongst us here in our land both 
in Church and State that men as the scrip- 
ture sath hath bin almost at there wits end 
for noe Turkish slaver)' can be worse than 
hath bin Inflicted over ua we have bin 
robed and stript of all our goods both with- 
in doorcs and without and leadc away cap- 
tive from house and harbor and like to 
suffer death but praysc god that he hath 
not given us over to the wills of our Ad- 
versari for then we had bin overwhelmed : 
Cozen soe it is we are removed from Venns 
to Wellington at Micklemas last and my 
ffather and mother doth live in the house 
that was my Uncles Clir Wollcott and I 
and my wife doth live with them my Uncle 
Wollcott is dead for 3 yercs since If your 
ffather or you plese to com over to dispose 
of what is here there may be sales men found 
but Estates doc goe at verie low value that 
formerly they have bin for since the Trubles 
did arise not any Estate was able to make 
good the charges that went out of it by a 
greate deale one hundred pound in purse 
that could be saved to dcale over hath bin 
more work then 2 Hundred pounds pr 
Annum I doe not goe to underwrite any 
thinge you have but I speako really as you 
shall find if you come into England Cozen 
If you have any occasion to make use of 
me I shall be readic and willing to doe you 
the best service that lieth in my small 
power I have writen to you 2 other letters 
at this time desiringe to have Answercs 
from them as soone as may be soe in som 
hast and no lesse love I rest 
Allwaica your Loved Kinsman till Dcathe 
High WoLLeorr. 1 

To my rerie 
Lovinge Kinvnan 
Henrie Wollcott 
Junior at Winsor 
in Connect icot.t 
in AVir England 
give these. 

Mr. Wolcott continued an honored resi- 
dent of Windsor until his death, which 

I The exiling of (he family name {%» was uflual In 
thoae i tyt) waa very rarlable; we find not less than 
* dozen forms. It 1* giv. n three different w»y8, in 
the signature, the seal, nnd theffuperacription, of the 
tuuie letter. The traditional pronunciation, in the 
f «mily, of the penultimate rowel, giree it the sound 
ofoin Wolf. 
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took place May 30, 1655. His Will was 
dictated on the day of his death, and was 
proved Oetober 4. 1 The inventory of his 
estate amounted (exclusive of property in 
England) to £764, 8s. 10d., — an illustra- 
tion of the fact that many early adven- 
turers expended more in making settle- 
ments in Connecticut, than the property 
so improved was worth. 

"This year (1655)," says Trumbull, 
" died Henry Wolcott, Esq., in the 78th 
year of his age. He was the owner of a 



1 It rends an follows : 

The last Will of Henry Wolcott, late of Wind- 
sor, deceased. 

The thirtieth of May, 1685, I, Hi**T Wolcott, 
sick of body, but of perfect memory, do make and 
ordain (bin my last will and testament, in manner 
and form following. 

First. I commend my soul to God my maker, 
hoping assuredly through the only merit of Jesus 
Christ my SaTlour, to be a partaker of life everlast- 
ing ; and I commend my body to the earth, whereof 
it was made. 

I will that my wife shall have all my house lot, 
orchard, g rden, hop-jarl and my lot in Plymouth 
meadow, during the term of her natural life. Also, 
I give unto my wife two of my cows, arid half the 
household goods In my dwelling house. 

Also, I leave my land in England to Ilenry my 
eldest son, without encumbrances. Also, I give unto 
him my two books or martyrs. 

Also, I give to Christopher my second son, my lot 
In the Great meadow,— and also, my house lot and 
houseing upon It, after the death of my wife, be pay- 
ing out of it thirty pounds, after my wife's dece&st •, 
as 1 shall hereafter appoint. 

Also, I give to George my third son, the fire 
pounds be owes me, and five pounds more. 

Also, I give to Simon, my youogert son, all my 
land on the easterly side of the Great River and also 
my lot at Arramonets, 

Also, to the children of Henry, my eldest son, Ave 
pounds to Ilenry the eldest of them, and to the rest 
of them forty shillings apiece 

I give all the rest of my goods to be equally divided 
amongst all my children. 

Also, I appoint Henry Wolcott, my son, to be 
Overseer of this my will and testament. 

Also, my will is, that Christopher, my son, shall 
have my lot In Plymouth meadow, after the decent 
of my wife. 

My will is that my debts shall be first paid. 

October 4, 1636. The above written being 
testified to the Court by Mr. Ueory Wolcott, 
upon oath, and by Mr. Wicbfleld to be the 
will and testament of Mr. Henry Wolcott, 
r, deceased, the Court approbated of the 
ordered it to be recorded. 

Job* Coiucs, Secretary. 



good estate in Somersetshire, in England. 
His youth, it is said, was spent in gaiety 
and country pastimes ; but afterwards, 
under the instructions of Mr. Edward 
Elton, his mind was entirely changed, and 
turned to the sincere love and practice of 
religion. As the Puritans were then 
treated with great severity, he sold about 
£8,000 worth of estate in England, and 
prepared for a removal into America,' 
He came into New England with Mr. 
Warham, in May 1630, and settled first 
at Dorchester, in Massachusetts. In 1636, 
he removed to Windsor, and was one of 
the principal planters of that town. He 
was chosen into the magistracy in 1643, 
and continued in it until his death. He 
left an estate in England, which rented at 
about £60 a year, which the family for 
some time enjoyed ; but was afterwards 
sold. After his decease, some one of his 
descendants was annually chosen into the 
magistracy, for a term of nearly eighty 
years. Some of them have been mem- 
bers of the Assembly, Judges of the Supe- 
rior Court, or magistrates, from the first 
settlement of the colony to this time, 
during the term of more than a century 
and a half.— A. D. 1797." 

Over the graves of Henry Wolcott, 
and Elizabeth, his wife, there is an arched 
monument of brown stone, wrought by 
their son-in-law, Matthew Griswold ; the 
inscriptions being on the opposite sides : 

Here under lyeth the body of 
Henry Wolcot sometimes a Maies- 
trate of this jurisdiction who 

DYED YE 30TH DAY OF May 
ANNoi 8ALUTIS 1655 

ANNO I^tatis 77 

Here under lyeth the body of 
Elizabeth Wolcot who dyed ye 
7th day of July 

( 8ALUTI8 1655 



ANNO 



(^TATIS 73 



* On examining the MS. of Dr. Trumbull, depc.-Hed 
in the Library of Yale College, we discovered that 
the authority for his statement was a letter from 
Gov. Roger Wolcott to the Rev. Mr. Prloee, of Bos- 
ton, dated Aug. 15, 1764, to which there is a refer- 
ence ; and on euml g the remnant of Mr. Prince's 
Library, we find that this letter shared the fete of 
most of its valuable manuscripts. 
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Around it are the monuments of their 
children, and children's children. The 
cemetery lies in the rear of the First Con- 
gregational Church, on the high northern 
bank of Farmington River ; the railroad 
passes on its western side. Here these 
worthy Pilgrims and their companions in 
tribulation, and in the kingdom and 
patience of Jesus Christ, found a resting- 
place from their wanderings and toils; 
they rest from their labors, and their 
works do follow them. 

We add, from our ancient " Chrono- 
logie," the simple statement which follows 
the record of their death, and which is of 
more worth than all other history and 
eulogy, — 

- These both dyed in hope and Ly 
buryed under one Tomb in Windsor." 

The children of Henry and Elizabeth 
Wolcott were, 

I. John. He was baptized Oct 1, 
1607; was living in England in 1631, and 
apparently never emigrated to America. 
He had died without issue previous to the 
date of his father's will, in 1655. The 
Family Record makes no mention of him. 

H. Anna. She came over with her 
sister and youngest brother, after the 
family had become settled. She married, 
Oct 16, 1646, Mr. Matthew Griswold, 
who resided in Windsor, and was a Dep- 
uty to the General Court He afterwards 
removed to bay brook, in the capacity of 
Agent for Gov. Fenwick. He subse- 
quently purchased a large estate in 
Blackball, a pleasant part of Lyme, which 
has now been the seat of the Griswold 
family for more than two centuries. He 
gave the name to the town, of which he 
was the first inhabitant, in honor of Lyme 
Regis, the place of his nativity in Eng- 
land. He was a stone-cutter by trade, 
and wrought the tombstone of his father- 
in-law, Henry Wolcott He died at the 
age of 96 years, and was buried in Say- 
brook ; but his grave is unknown. 

IIL Henry. He was born Jan. 21, 
1610 (O. S.) i. e., 161 1 (N. S.) 1 He came 



with his parents, and was admitted a free- 
man by the General Court of Boston, 
April 1, 1634, which shows that he was at 
that time a / member of the Dorchester 
Church. He removed, with the family, to 
Windsor, in 1636, where he married, Nov. 
18, 1641, Sarah, daughter of Mr. Thomas 
Newberry. He was an importing mer- 
chant and his ledger has been preserved. 
He appears to have been in England, on 
business, in the spring of 1654. He was 
engaged in public life, and held various 
appointments. He was one of the nine- 
teen gentlemen prominent in the Colony, 
who were named in the Charter of Con- 
necticut. He was elected a member of 

us In several document*, and to which we did not 
imagine that any key could ever be found. Among 
the papers deposited In the Library of the Coon. 
Historical Society, some years since, was a stout lit- 
tle vellum-covered Tola me of nearly 400 pages, 
closely written in this hand, with no clue to the sub* 
ject nor to the writer's name. It lay uo noticed 
unUI a little more than a year ago, when it attracted 
the attention of J. Hammond Trumbull, Esq., who is 
as ingenious in such matters as be Is persevering in 
his researches. He succeeded in deciphering it, and 
found it to consist of notes of sermons and lectures, 
delivered io Windsor and Hartford, between April, 

1638, and May, 1641, in regular course. The writer's 
name is uot (Circn, but bis birthday ia noted on the 
first leaf of the volume, and this and other facts 
identity him as Henry Wolcott, Jr. ; and it is a curi- 
ous fact that the only record of his birth ia found 
among these hieroglyphics, and the date has been 
unknown tilt now. 

These aniM give the dates, texts, and general out- 
lines of the discourses of the Rev. Blessrs. Warbam 
and Huit, In Windsor, and of the Rev. Messrs. 
Hooker and Stone, in Hartford, during the sessions 
of the General and Particular Courts. Among the 
former is one delivered by Mr. Warbam, Nov. 17, 
1640, "of the betrothing of Benedict Alvord and 
Abraham Randall," from the text, Eph. 6:11," Put 
on the whole armor of Ood, that ye may be able to 
stand against the wiles of tbe devil." The preacher 
" unproved " the theme, " for teaching the betrothed 
lover* that marriage Is a war-faring condition," and 
" tor reproof to those who think nothing is needed for 
marriage but the content of the parents." In the 
face of these solemn admonitions, it appears from 
the Windsor records that both were duly married 
before the eipiratiou of the year— the happy Bene- 
dict to Joan Newton, and the other to Msry Ware. 

Among the latter discourses, are Mr. Hooker's two 
Election Sermons, of M»y SI, 1688, and April 11, 

1639. Of the first, from the text, Deut. 1 : 13, Mr. 
Trumbull gives an abstract, of deep interest, as show- 
ing the " policies " which were preached by the 
ablest and best of the Puritan Fathers. 
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the House of Deputies in 1660, and a 
member of the House of Magistrates in 
1662, and successively after until his 
death. In 16G9 the General Assembly 
made him a grant of 300 acres of land. 
He died July 12, 1G80. His widow died 
July 16, 1684. Her wardrobe, an inven- 
tory of which exists among the family 
papers, and is a curiosity, was appraised 
at nearly £100 sterling. 

IV. Gkorue. He was made a free- 
man by the General Court of Connecti- 
cut, May 21, 1657. He settled in Weath- 
ersfield, and married Elizabeth Treat 
His history is more obscure than that of 
his brothers. 

V. Christopher. The family home- 
stead in Windsor was bequeathed to him 
by his father. He died, unmarried, Sept. 
7, 1662. By his will nuncupative, his 
estate was divided among his brothers and 
Bisters, Henry receiving the larger share. 

VI. Mary. She married, June 25, 
1646, Job Drake, of Windsor. She and 
her husband died, the same day, Sept 16, 
1649. 

VII. Simox. He was born about the 
year 1625. He was admitted a freeman 
in 1654. He married, (1st) March 19, 
1656-7, Joanna, daughter of Aaron Cook, 
one of the first settlers of Windsor. Their 
married life was brief; she died April 27, 
1 65 7, at the age of 1 8 years. He married, 
(2d) Oct. 17, 1661, Martha Pitkin, de- 
scribed in the Windsor Records as " late 
from England." She was the sister of 
Mr. William Pitkin, of East Hartford, 
Attorney General and Treasurer of the 
Colony. She is represented to have been 
a superior lady, having received an ac- 
complished education in England. In an 
obituary notice of one of her sons, pub- 
lished in 17G7, she is described as " a 
woman of eminent good sense, virtue, and 
piety." She is said to have come on a 
visit to her brother, and been induced to 
remain by the marriage proposal which 
she received, which was backed by the 
urgent wishes of some of the leading Col- 
onists. 



A few years after this marriage, Mr. 
Simon Wolcott sold his place in Windsor, 
and purchased a farm in Simsbury, to which 
he removed. His name appears on the 
Simsbury Records, as commander of the 
train-band, and selectman. It proved an 
unfortunate investment, as the settlers 
were driven from the place by the Indians 
in 1676, and his property was destroyed. 
He remained a few years in Windsor, and 
in 1680 settled on his land on the East side 
of the Connecticut River, in the present 
town of South Windsor. He died in 
1687, and was buried in Windsor Church 
yard. His death was hastened by 
gloomy anticipations of the oppression 
and suffering which awaited the Colonists 
under the coming administration of Sir 
Edmund An dross, — fears which, as the 
result proved, were not wholly groundless. 
His widow married, in 1689, Mr. David 
Clark, one of the leading men in the 
Colony ; she died in 1719. 1 

From Simon and Martha Wolcott hare 
sprung those of the family who were sub- 
sequently most known* in the annals of 
Connecticut ; three of their descendants 
in the male line, in successive generations, 
and others in collateral lines, have been 
called to the Governor's Chair.* 

i The following are copies of their epitaphs : 

Iter* lve* waiting 
for ye resurrection 
Of the ju«t the »>ody of 
Mr Somjf Wolcott 
who dyed S'prem 
ye 11th 1687 aged 
62 years. 

Uf re lyeth sleep 
ing In Jesus ye lk> 
dy of Mrs Mar 
tua Clark Alios 
U'olooTt who 
Died Octr ve 13 
1719 Aged 80 Years. 

[From Old South Windsor Church Yard.] 

* AmoDg the Governors of Connect lent here re- 
ferred to, are Roohr Wolcott, Ouver Wolcott, the 
elder, Oliver Wolcott. the younger, Matthew 
Orwwolp, the second, Roger Qribwold, and Wil- 
liam Wolcott Ellsworth. Several of the family 
h»ve been Judgts, and have held other offices of civil 
trust. The writer r-f this article appear* to represent 
the clergy alnioot alone ; and hi* ecclesin»tlc.il pedi- 
gree is, perhaps, to be traced through hi* mother, 
(Rachel M .) who was the youngest daughter of the 
Rev. Dr. McClure, of Eist Windsor, and the grand- 
daughter of the Rev. Dr. Pomeroy, of Hebron. 
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CONGREGATIONALISM IN WESTERN NEW YORK. 1 



BY REV. JAMES H. DIIX, 9PENCERP0RT, N. T. 



Rev. James H. Hotciikin has pub- 
lished a work entitled " A History of 
Western New York, and of the Presby- 
terian Church in that Section," a volume 
of six hundred pages; a book which has 
its merits and its defects. The main drift 
of his ecclesiastical history is, the ascen- 
dancy there of Presbyterianism over Con- 
gregationalism. 

How far his title page is justified by the 
contents of his book, may be judged by 
the following facts: In several chapters 
he gives an account of the early settlers, 
most of whom were New Englanders, and 
Congregational in their preferences; of 
the early missionaries, missionary socie- 
ties, ministers, churches, and ecclesiastical 
bodies, most of which' were Congregation- 
al ; and of the early revivals, the con- 
spicuous laborers in which were Congre- 
gational ministers. A large part of his 
book is, in fact, a history of Congrega- 
tionalism in Western New York, of which 
he gives no hint on his title page, and 
which he uses as a convenient back- 
ground from which to set forth a Presby- 
terian figure. 

Still further : In fifteen, out of his thirty- 
six chapters, he gives an account of 436 
churches, and although he is very careful, 
when he can, to tell us " this church was 
organized as a Presbyterian church," yet 
there are not 100, of the 436, which he 
tells us were so organized. Forty of the 
original number are extinct Records 
•show that about 200 have at some time 

1 Tula Article In the gubatauce of an addreu pro- 
nounced by Rev. Jamea II. Dill, before the General 
AfocUtkm of New York, at lu Quarter Century 
Meeting at Kor heater, Sept. 22, 1859. The Addreae, 
somewhat enlarjrec and with additional notes, la 
publUbed in a pamphlet form, concurrently with the 
; dai« ; and may be had of the i 



been Congregational; and 160, — two- 
fifths of the 896 surviving churches — now 
report themselves as Congregational 
churches. 

Notwithstanding these facts, which one 
who undertakes to set forth the ascendan- 
dancy of Presbyterianism over Congrega- 
tionalism ought to have ascertained, he 
heads each of the fifteen chapters of 
churches with the name of a certain Pres- 
bytery, and calls Congregational churches 
Presbyterian. Of the Church in Holley, 
he says, " at what period the Presbyterian 
Church was organized is not known to 
the writer." He might have added " and 
never will be." In fact, ho tells us con- 
cerning Congregational churches con- 
nected with Presbytery, that " these 
churches are in all respects Presbyterian, 
with the exception that their sessions 
consist of the body of the brethren of 
competent age, instead of a bench of el- 
ders, chosen lor the purpose of govern- 
ment, and set apart by certain formalities." 
As if one should say that a square is in 
all respects a circle, except wherein it 
differs from it. The radical idea of Pres- 
byterianism is eldership — the govern- 
ment of elders. The radical idea of 
Congregationalism is the brotherhood — 
government by the membership. 

From such an inaccurate history, based 
on such mistaken conceptions, and convey- 
ing so unfair an impression — which ought 
to be corrected by a volume of equal size 
— I proceed to give a brief notice of 

COXOKEOATIONAMSM IN WESTERN 

New York. I shall take the same boun- 
daries as Mr. Hotchkin. At the early pe- 
riod in which our history commences, 1 790, 
Western New York comprehended the 
most of the State west of the Hudson 
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River. This history is divided into three 
marked periods, which I shall designate 
respectively as tub rise, the decline, 
and the revival of the Congregational 
interest io this section. 

I. The lli*e and Establishment of Con- 
gregational Churches in this Region; from 
1790 to about 1815. 

This land was originally granted by the 
mother country to the Colonies of New 
England. The conflicting claims of New 
York and Massachusetts to this territory 
were settled by the grant of pre-emption 
right on the part of New York, to the 
State of Massachusetts. This pre-emp- 
tion right was purchased of Massachusetts 
by New England men, Messrs. Phelps 
and Gorham ; and by them the Indian 
title to a largo portion of the soil was ex- 
tinguished ; so that it was at an early day 
advertised and offered for sale in New 
England, in exchange for cultivated farms. 
The richness and the beauty of this region 
had been reported throughout the East 
by the returned soldiers of Gen. Sullivan's 
army, and their statements, together with 
the efforts of Messrs. Phelps and Gorham, 
soon awakened a strong desire among the 
New England farmers to exchange their 
rocky fields for the fertile plains of the 
West. Hence most of the early settlers 
of this region were New Englanders, and 
brought with them their New England 
preferences. 

As in every new country, so in this, the 
establishment and character of religious 
institutions depend not only on the pre- 
ferences of the settlers, but on the insti- 
tutions of those Christians at the East 
who care for them. At that early day, 
all those missionary societies which sent 
missionaries into this region were Congre- 
gational bodies, with the single exception 
of the General Assembly's Board of Mis- 
sions ; and previous to 1814 the old Mis- 
sionary Society of Connecticut performed 
threefold more labor here, than that Board. 
Of those New England bodies which sent 
missionaries here, there were the General 
Association of Connecticut, commencing 



as early as 1 788 ; the Connecticut Mis- 
sionary Society, organized in 1 798, and 
previous to 1814 expending labor equal 
to that of one minister for twenty years ; 
the Boston Missionary Society, organized 
1787 ; the Massachusetts Missionary So- 
ciety, 1799 ; Berkshire and Columbia 
Missionary Society, 1798 ; New Hamp- 
shire Missionary Society, 1801 ; and the 
Hampshire Missionary Society, 1802. 

These Congregational Societies con- 
centrated their efforts on this then re- 
cently opened wilderness, while as yet the 
other societies, which after 1814 labored 
here, and into which the Presbyterian 
element entered, had not come into exist- 
ence. The Domestic Missionary Society 
was not organized until 1816 ; the United 
Domestic Missionary Society in New 
York City, not until 1824 ; and the Am- 
erican Home Missionary Society not until 
1826. 

As the first settlers were from New 
England, and, with the single exception 
named, the first missionary societies which 
cared for them, Congregational, so were 
the first missionaries, the first churches 
organized, the first ministers settled, the 
first ordinations, installations, and eccles- 
iastical bodies here, Congregational. Ail 
this is conceded by Mr. Hotchkin. 

In 1812, there were extending over the 
whole territory then settled, and some- 
what cast of it, the following Congrega- 
tional Associations, embracing most of the 
churches and ministers in Western New 
York : 

An Association in the vicinity of Sara- 
toga, and the Morris County Associated 
Presbytery in the northern part of New 
Jersey, which Mr. Hotchkin says was 
Congregational in its principles aud prac- 
tice. " Subsequently," he says, " on ac- 
count of the increase of the body in the 
number of its ministers and churches, a 
division took place, and the Westchester 
Associated Presbytery was organized ; 
which Associated Presbyteries for a time 
embraced a large number of ministers 
and churches in the lower counties of 
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New York, and adjacent part* of New 
Jersey." The Northern Associated Pres- 
bytery; the Black River Association; 
the Oneida Association, occupying the 
eastern portion of what is here regarded 
as Western New York ; the Middle Asso- 
ciation, occupying the middle portion; 
the Ontario Association, occupying the 
western portion ; the Union Association, 
formed from the Oneida ; and the Sus- 
quehanna, or Luzerne Association, occu- 
pying the southern portion, bordering on 
and extending into Pennsylvania. 

These associations, with their ministers 
and churches, had the ground ; and there 
was every reason and prospect, from pur- 
chase, settlement, pre-occupancy, cultiva- 
tion, and thorough organization, that 
Western New York would become as 
characteristically Congregational as New 
England. 1 

The entire number of Congregational 

1 Thee* Cengregitioniil Associations were large 

bodiea of ministers snd churches, organised to meet 
the want* of the churches and ministers already on 
the ground, while, as the following f»eu will *how, 



this territory was, by minute subdivision, on the 
church extension plan, and for churches which they 
Only hoped to hare It was a < 
merit, native to the »ystein, and 
tbe system on which it encroached. 

In 1602 we find the Presbytery of Albany contain- 
ing 14 ministers. The same year, as tbe Minutes of 
tbe General Assembly tell us, tbe Presbytery of Al- 
bany was divided into three bodies, vis : the Presby- 
tery of Albany, the Preobj tery or Columbia, and the 
Presbytery of Oneida; "to which division," they 
tell us, u they were particularly influenced by tbe 
pressure of circumstance*." Tbe Presbytery of 
Oneida, then embraced uU the territory of the State 
of X«w York, west of OUegoand Herkimer counties, 
and hud not, at Its organisation, a single church in 
Wrttern New York connected with it, and but two 
ministers resident in that territory. The next year, 
1803, these three Presbyteries were constituted a 
Synod— the Synod of Albany. In 1806. the Presby- 
tery of Oneida was divided, and tbe Presbytery of 
Geneva set up, embracing all New York weat of Oneida 
and Chenango couodes, but having only four minis- 
ters connected with it, and in 1800 only eight Pres- 
byterian ministers connected with it. ' In 1810, tbe 
Presbytery of Geneva aad the ftltddle Association, 
which bad joined the Albany Synod, were divided 
Into the Presbyteries of Oenevu, Cayuga, and Onon- 
daga, nod in 1811, they 1 
toe Synod of Geneva. 



ministers and churches embraced in 
associations, I have not at present the 
means of stating. I 6nd record, however, 
of 19 Congregational churches organized 
previous to 1800, and of 60 others organ- 
ized previous to 1815; while on the same 
ground I find no record of more than 22 
Presbyterian churches organized before 
1815, and of only four more before 1800 ; 
and so strong were the early tendencies 
to Congregationalism, that these fonr 
churches, viz: Binghampton, Elmira, 
Lima, and Lakeville, organized by a mis- 
sionary of tbe General Assembly's Board 
in 1 795, were resuscitated or re-organized 
as Congregational churches. 

From this picture of prosperity, we 
turn 

II. To a Period of Decline, which Mr. 
Hotchkin sets forth. Look, first, at the 
facts indicating, and secondly, at the 
causes bringing about, this decline of the 
Congregational interest 

The Ontario Association, the Middle 
Association, the Union Association, and 
the Susquehanna, have become dissolved; 
the most of the Congregational ministers 
have joined Presbytery; many of the 
churches have been accommodated with 
a seat in Presbytery, and some of the 
churches have adopted the Presbyterian 
form of government 

These associations did not dwindle and 
die from lack of numbers and life, but 
became absorbed by several feeble Pres- 
byteries — seven lean kine swallowing the 
seven fat kine— and Presbyterian ism sud- 
denly bringing itself into full and rounded 



Several causes may be enumerated as 
conspiring to bring about tbe absorption 
of Congregational churches and ministers 
into Presbyterianism, which marks the 
second period of our history. The Plan 
of Union, formed in 1801, between tbe 
General Assembly and tbe General Asso- 
ciation of the State of Connecticut,— a 
plan of union which, when abrogated by 
the General Assembly in 1887, was 
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of the Assembly, and totally destitute of 
authority as proceeding from the General 
Association of Connecticut, which had no 
power to legislate in such cases, and 
especially to enact laws regulating 
churches not within her limits." This 
plan of union dissuaded Congregationalists 
in the new settlements from carrying 
out their preferences in the organiza- 
tion of churches, and, in its 4th Article, 
offered to Congregational churches the 
bait_ of a seat in Presbytery. As the 
result of this, many Congregational 
churches have been taken in. 

At a meeting in Geneva, in 1803 or 
1805, of a newly erected Presbytery, a 
meeting consisting of three ministers and 
seven elders, the following question was 
discussed, and decided in the affirmative : 
44 Can the Presbytery consistently receive 
as a constituent member of their body a 
minister belonging to an Association, 
without his discontinuing his connection 
with the Association ? " 44 This decision," 
says Mr. Hotchkin, 44 was approved by 
Synod, and the principle was considered 
as established." 44 At the present time," 
he says, 44 it would be considered by most 
ecclesiastical bodies as an incorrect de- 
cision. But whether the decision of this 
question by Presbytery was correct, or 
otherwise, it undoubtedly laid the founda- 
tion for the preponderance of the Presby- 
terian interest, which eventually prev- 
ailed in Western New York." 

No doubt it did. The small Presby- 
teries were anxious for members, and it 
doubtless seemed perfectly consistent with 
the plan of union made by the General 
Assembly which accommodated Congre- 
gational churches with a seat in Presby- 
tery, while they retained their Congrega- 
tional government, for the Presbytery to 
accommodate their ministers with a seat 
in Presbytery, while they still retained 
their connection with a Congregational 
Association. Had the Associations of 
that day been equally accommodating, 
and their Presbyterian brethren equally 
unsectarian, they might easily have ab- 



sorbed the Presbyterians. After this prin- 
ciple was established, and the meetings of 
Presbytery were swollen by the large 
accession of Congregational members, 
there was felt to be a difficulty among the 
ministers about attending so many annual 
meetings as were provided for by Asso- 
ciations and Presbyteries, and as the 
result, the Associations were dissolved. 

But there was another step taken in 
the progress of the pliant and absorbing 
Presbvterianistn of that day. The Synod 
of Albany, in 1808, accommodated the 
Middle Association of ministers and 
churches entire, with a scat in Synod, as 
constituent members thereof, 44 assuring 
them," as Mr. Hotchkin says, ' 4 of the 
cheerfulness of the Synod to leave their 
churches undisturbed in the adminis- 
tration of their own government, until 
they should be better acquainted with 
the Presbyterian mode, and voluntarily 
adopt it" No doubt this was a cheerful 
time, — receiving an accession of 1 7 min- 
isters, and more churches. This action 
was laid before the General Assembly at 
its next meeting, and by them approved. 
The Presbytery had acted, the Synod 
had acted, and now the General Assem- 
bly, in 1810, divides up the Middle As- 
sociation into three Presbyteries ; and so 
the Middle Association disappears. 

The failure of an effort, in 1810, to' 
form a General Association, worked a 
decline of the Congregational interest 
Feeling the need of such a bond of union 
as was provided in New England by the 
State Associations, a Convention was 
called, and assembled on the first Thurs- 
day of July, 1810, in Clinton, Oneida 
county, to consider the expediency of 
forming such an Association, and if 
deemed best to take such initiatory 
steps as should be necessary. This Con- 
vention was attended by Rev. Messrs. 
James H. Hotchkin, John Niles, and H. 
R Powell, delegates from Ontario Asso- 
ciation, and by others from Oneida, Black 
River, Union, Luzerne, and Saratoga 
Associations, and from the Northern As- 
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eociated Presbytery. But the tide was from this field, and sending them further 

letting so strongly towards an ecclesiasti- west ; and misrepresentations of the 

cal union with the Presbyterians, that no people of Western New York, and of the 

action was taken, and the Convention Congregational churches and ministers 



dissolved. 44 The result of the meet- there, were studiously and constantly 

ing of this Convention," Mr. Hotchkin made by men who visited New England ; 

says, 41 undoubtedly hastened the union of that the population of Western New 

the Congregational ministers and church- York was not sufficiently homogeneous, 
eiwith the Presbyterian Church." ^ intelligent and principled to be organized 
[The process of absorption went onj into Congregational churches ; that while 

The Presbyterianism of that day was it would do very well for New England, 

very accommodating. It did not go by (the people here needed a stronger gov- 

the Book ; and since the Congregational- jernment ; and moreover, it was whispered 

ists saw how ready they were, from Pres- That Congregational churches and minis- 

bytery np to Assembly, to make any ters out here, (meaning those that would 

sacrifice of their principles of ecclesiasti- not join Presbytery,) were very different 

cal government ; since they saw Congre- from what they were in New England ; 

gational churches, and members of Asso- that they were irregular in doctrine and 

ciations, welcomed into Synod, and mem- in order. So diligently, and so long were 

bers of their churches on the floor of these slanders on the people and on the 

G«neral Assembly ; and since they then, Congregationalism of Western New York 

as now, sympathized in doctrinal faith, circulated in New England, that after a 

they had some reason for thinking that while, and for some years, a sentiment 

Presbyterianism would soon become was formed in the more conservative 

altogether accommodated to the Congre- minds, that the people here were lit- 

gational system/] But time proves that tie less than barbarians, and that those 

they reckoned without their host, and did Congregationalism who would not coalesce 

not consider the difference between the with Presbyterians were of a degenerate 



genius of Presbyterianism and that of sort^ 

Congregationalism, nor the difference Such slanders did their work, and for 



between Presbyterianism weak and Pres- a time served their purpose. But now 
byterianism strong. that the minds of New Englanders are 
The Presbyterians had now secured disabused of them, and have come to un- 
to themselves the most of the large cen- derstand the nondescript ecclesiastical 
tral churches along the track to the more system, and absorbing motive, from which 
western portions of the State. New they emanated, they are slowly, but sure- 
setUers and new ministers came under a Jy, working out their retribution. Radi- 
Presbyterian influence in passing through (cally different as are these two systems of 
New York, Albany, Utica, Auburn, and church government, admitting no natural 
Geneva ; or Binghampton and Elmira. ecclesiastical union, Aret there is no neces- 
The Presbyterian element had entered sity for conflict between them. Both are 
into Home Missionary Societies in New one in doctrine. The field is wide enough 
York. A Presbyterian Theological Sem- for all. Each system has its own radical 
inary was established in Auburn, sending idea of ecclusiasiastical policy. Let each 
out its candidates for the ministry. The be faithful to itself, and not sacrifice its 
religions newspapers which circulated standard of professed principles for the 
among the churches were Presbyterian ; sake of absorbing the other, and there 
the agents which visited them, Presbyte- will be no cause for conflict We con- 
rian. The old Connecticut Missionary cede to Presbyterians many excellencies 
Society was withdrawing its missionaries and good works as a Christian denomina- 
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tion. In their prosperity we rejoice, and 
pray for their increase. 

I have enumerated the causes which 
worked in this region a decline of the 
Congregational and an ascendancy of the 
Presbyterian interest. They are matters 
of history. Time will bring them fully to 
light,— sift them, and disapprove of many 
of them. The same experiment will 
never be repeated. Never again will 
Congregational Christians yield to them, 
nor Presbyterian Christians try tbem. 
jDntil that day arrives, when all denomi- 
nations shall cease among Christians — 
Which certainly is not now, nor desirable 
in the present type of Christianity— Con- 
gregiitionalists will be Congregational is ta, 
Presbyterians will be Presbyterians, and 
love each other all the more for it£_The 
denominational plan of union aims to 
remove all diversities, and shape all into 
one on its Procrustean bed."! The Divine 
plan of union aims to unite all in heart 
and livingwork, by uniting all in heart 
to God. \Neither the New Testament 
nor Congregationalism knows anything of 
the Church, in the sense of a denomina- 
tion or sect. The Church is either a local 
Church, or the whole body of believers 
throughout the world! 

We turn now to our final topic in this 
sketch, viz : the present 

III. Period of Revival of the Congre- 
gational interest in Western New York. 
It sounds strangely, at the present day, to 
hear Western New York applied to 
territory further east than Canandaigua ; 
yet at an early day this phrase designated 
nearly the entire State. I will therefore 
give briefly the statistics for the State, 
leaving it to others who may follow to 
present more local facts. 

This General Association is made up 
of delegates from twelve District Associa- 
tions. These District Associations, via: 
Oneida, Black River, Essex, St Law- 
rence, Western New York, Long Island, 
New York and Brooklyn, Ontario, Sus- 
quehanna, Albany, the Puritan Associa- 
tion of Allegany and Wyoming, and the 



Delaware Association, have connected 
with them 187 churches and 191 ministers. 
Besides these associated churches, there 
are in the State about one hundred Con- 
gregational churches, which are not 
represented in any ecclesiastical body, 
and about 125 Congregational churches 
connected with Presbytery; making in 
all more than 400 Congregational church- 
es now in our State. 

There is such a habit in certain quar- 
ters of calling our churches Presbyterian, 
and the statistics published annually with 
the Minutes of the New General Assem- 
bly, so rarely acknowledge the Congre- 
gational polity of many of the churches 
connected with them, that the entire 
number of Congregational churches can- 
not well be ascertained, without a tho- 
rough canvassing of the State. Taking 
the churches reported by the State 
Census of 1855 as Congregational, in 
connection with the canvass made in 
1854 by our State Association, and our 
own statistics, we make out about 425 
churches now^administering their internal 
affairs on the Congregational principle of 
government] On the same territory, the 
New General Assembly report this year 
546 churches, which report includes, as 
no uninitiated person could imagine, 
about 125 Congregational churches, 
which fact taken into consideration, shows 
that the number of Congregational 
churches in our State, is not far from 
that of the New School Presbyterian, 
there being about 425 of each. 

Rochester is surrounded by Congre- 
gational churches: Brighton, Fairport, 
Victor, Pittsford, East and West Bloom- 
field, Chili, Churchvillc, Riga, Bergen, 
two churches ; Henrietta, Greece, Spen- 
cerport, Clarkson, Holley, Millville, and 
Barre; and what are the now Presby- 
terian churches of Ogden, Broekport, 
Wheatland, Medina, Byron, Geneseo, 
Le Roy, and others which might be 
namedfbut those which have been spirit- 
ed away from CongregationaliMU ?* 
TVor % view cl Lb« kcliugi aod §«uiiinenu of N«w 
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It is an evidence of the deep-rooted 
bold which the Congregational system 
took in the soil of this State, that so many 
Congregational churches now exist in our 
State, and that so many of them, having 
Presbyterian ministers, and connected 
with Presbytery, and with so many Pres- 
byterian agents circulating among them, 
have still retained their internal Congre- 
gational policy. 

This reviving of the Congregational 
system has been marked by the with- 
drawal of churches from Presbytery, and 
the establishment of new churches in the 
chief cities. The noble Church in Roch- 
ester, and others in Syracuse, Oswego, 
Albany, Owego, Elmira, Binghampton, 
Brooklyn, and New York City, are wit- 
nesses that the eons of New England 
among our people, have not ceased to love 
the free religious institutions of their 
fathers. 

Time forbids me, and a residence of 
but a few years in the State has not qual- 
i6ed me, to develope, with any complete- 
ness, the causes which have worked the 
increase of Congregational interest of the 
present day. It is felt here ; it is felt 
throughout the West ; it is felt throughout 
New England. There might be men- 
tioned, among the operating causes, the 
organization of this General Association 
of New York; 1 the disruption of the 

School Presbyterians, when Ibe tablet are turned on 
thea, end an effort is made to turn their churrbea 
over to the Old School, we a remonstrance of mem- 
ber! of Ontario Presbytery, (N. 8.,) written u to the 
ministers and laymen of the Synod of Buffalo," (0. 
8.,) concerning the Church at Geneseo, and published 
to the Mew York Evangelist, December *<8, 1868. 

Mr. Uotcbkin says of this Church, page 672 : " In 
1809, a Dumber of the members of tbe Church" 
(Cbureh of Lakevllle,) " who were emigrants from 
Connecticut, being dlssarisfied with tbe order of the 
Chart b and its pastor, requested letters of di^mtwlon, 
to farm a Coogrcgationul Church. Their case was 
brought before the Presbytery of Genera, and on the 
advice of that body, their request was granted, end 
Ibry were subsequently organised as a Congregation- 
al Church, by Rev. Daniel Oliver, a missionary from 
Massachusetts This is the Church which haa sue- 
cewioa In the present Church of Geoeseo. 

1 Oueida Association, at Its meeting In Lebanon, 
Sepittaber, 1633, appointed Key. Messrs. Pindar 



Presbyterian church, in 1887, and the 
discussion which it originated : the rising 
spirit of freedom in our lan d/ an d opposi- 
tion to complication with Slavery^ a bet- 
ter acquaintance and deeper sympathy 
between Congregationalists in and out of 
New England ; publication of facts con- 
cerning the working of the Flan of Union ; 
a returning wave from Congregationalism, 
established in more Western States; the 
establishment of Congregational newspa- 
pers in New England, in New York City, 
and in the West; [the increase of a de- 
nominational spirit among the New- School 
Presbyterians j^and the meeting, in 1852, 
of the Albany Convention, which estab- 
lished the Church and Building Fund, 
exposed the perversion and disuse of the 
Plan of Union, and rati6ed its repudiation 
by Presbyterians — a Convention com- 
posed of 461 ministers and laymen, of 
which number 302 were from New Eng- 
land. These were some of the influences 
which have worked the reaction from de- 
cline, and the reviving of Congregational 
interest which marks the third and pres- 
ent period of our history in Western 
New York. 

We have briefly noticed the Rise, the 
Decline, and the Revival of the Congre- 
gational interest in New York. The na- 
ture and complications of the case have 
compelled a reference to the movements 
of another denomination — a denomina- 
tion which is loved next to our own ; 
whose great excellencies we see and ad- 
mire, but for whose faults we have no 
more respect than for our own. 

The government and polity of Chris- 
tian Churches, is one of subordinate but 
of real importance. This all denomina- 
tions concede. To deny it, is to accuse 
onesself of ignorance or duplicity. The 
ecclesiastical polity of different orders of 

Field and E. D. Maltble, a committee) to call a Con- 
vention of Congregational Ministers and Delegates 

Association ; which Convention, consisting of minis- 
ters and la> men, met at Clinton, May 21, 1834, P. 
Field, Moderator, B D Maltble, Scribe, and organ- 
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Christians, intelligently maintained, defin- 
itely marked, and worked in an open 
Christian spirit, like fences for our farms 
and separate houses for our families, pro- 
motes true Christian union, — a union 
such as was prayed for by our Saviour, 
John, xvii : 21 ; true Christian union, aris- 
ing from the union of the heart to God, 
the Father and the Son^a union not by, 
but in spite of denominations ; a union 
whose strength and glory are illustrated 
by the diversities which prevail among 
those who are all united in heart; the 
only Divine and feasible plan of union 
for all Christians on the earth. And 
when we read in the New Testament the 
polity of Apostolic churches; read in 



profane and ecclesiastical history the 
polity of the primitive churches,— inter- 
nally democratic, and externally fraternal 
but independent,— we feel a Christian 
attachment to our system. And when 
wc read that our Pilgrim Fathers left 
Old England, not because they differed 
from her Church in doctrine, but from 
its unscriptural and intolerant polity, and 
that they made their sacrifices for free- 
dom of Church government and worship ; 
the blood of the Pilgrims in our veins 
throbs up from Christian hearts, in new" 
devotion to the simplicity and efficiency, 
the freedom and independence of Congre- 
gational Churches. 



A LESSON FROM THE PAST : 
THE OLD WAY OF SUPPORTING MINISTERS. 

BT REV. JOSEPH 8. CLARK, D.D. 

Nothing pertaining to the externals by legal distraint What a mockery to 
of religion has more to do with its inte- have called this an encouragement ! If, 
rior life, than the adequate support of its at intervals, they lapsed into such a neg- 
ministers. Moses understood this, when, lectful mood, as they certainly did in 
in obedience to the divine command, he seasons of temptation, a review of the 
made such liberal provisions for the consequences may be " profitable for cor- 
priesthood under the Levitical code. Our rection," as our contemplation of the 
Pilgrim Fathers understood this, when, opposite will be equally so for " instruc- 
following an impulse hardly less divine, tion in righteousness." 
they adopted a style of ministerial sup- It is not known what the Plymouth 
port almost as liberal. The world knows people paid Elder Brewster for supplying 
what a prominent part was acted by Puri- their pulpit before they had a settled 
tan divines in colonizing New England, pastor. As he never could be induced to 
and what influence they had in moulding take that office, urged, as he was, to do so 
its character. But the world does not so after Mr. Robinson's death, perhaps he 
generally know what 44 encouragement " refused any salary at all ; though the 
(that was the word used in early times to General Court granted, and he accepted, 
denote ministerial support,) the people a generous gift of land. In regard to 
gave them. Through this single word the first ministers in the Massachusetts 
there is let in light enough, at least, to patent, we have the facts in sufficient 
show how mistaken those are who think detail. Mr. Higginson, of Salem, accord- 
that the early Congregational ministers of ing to the contract made with him before 
New England lived on a starving salary ; leaving home, was to receive £30 per 
which, scant as it was, the Sheriff was annum for three years, besides his house, 
obliged to force from reluctant tax-payers fuel, and 44 diet." At the end of that 
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time he was to have a hundred acres of 
land as hU own, and at the expiration of 
leren years a hundred acres more. In 
addition to all this, they threw in " the 
milk of two cows, and half the increase of 
their calves." In case of his decease, his 
wife and children, continuing to reside 
anion £ the flock, were to receive their 
support at the public charge. His col- 
league, Mr. Skelton, having no family on 
his hands, was to receive £10 less. 

Governor Winthrop, and his company 
of 1,500 colonists, who arrived at the 
mouth of Charles river the year after, 
suffered no delay in arranging ministe- 
rial matters. The first recorded act, at 
the first Court of Assistants — held in 
the cabin of} the Arbella, on the 23d of 
August, 1630, before a shanty was built 
on shore— is entered on the Colonial 
Records, [vol. i. 78,] thus : «' It was pro- 
pounded how the ministers shall be main- 
tained. Mr. Wilson and Mr. Phillips 
only propounded. 

" It was ordered, that houses shall be 
built for them with convenient speed, at 
the public charge. Sir Richard Sal ton- 
stall to see it done at his plantation, 
[Watertown,] for Mr. Phillips, and the 
Governor at the other plantation for Mr. 
Wilson. 

"Ordered, that Mr. Phillips should 
have allowed him three hogsheads of 
meal, one hogshead of malt, four bushels 
of Indian corn, one bushel of oat-meal, 
half an hundred of salt fish ; for apparel, 
and other provisions, £20; or else to 
have £40 given him in money, per annum, 
to make his own provisions if he choose it 
the rather.— That Mr. Wilson should 
have after [the rate of] £20 per annum, 
till his wife come over." 

As nearly as we can calculate from 
these data, the first settled ministers in 
Massachusetts, who had families to sup- 
port, received an average salary of about 
£50 per annum, and their house rent 
If it seems to us small, it is because we 
underrate the value of a pound sterling, at 
that time, in a New England colony. 



The Governor's salary did not always 
exceed fifty pounds— fluctuating between 
that and one hundred— without any house 
in the bargain. As settlements extended 
back into the interior, where agriculture 
was the main dependence for a livelihood, 
land became a pretty uniform article of 
ministerial support ; sometimes as an out- 
right gift to the pastor and his heirs; 
sometimes as a parish glebe, of which he 
had only the u improvement "—using this 
word in its Yankee sense, to denote an 
operation which, as applied to ministerial 
farming, was oftentimes anything but 
improving to the land. Not unfrequently 
a house for the minister was built on such 
a glebe, and descended with it from one 
clerical occupant to another, under the 
name of " The Parsonage." In 1647, the 
General Court of Massachusetts passed an 
act, designed to encourage (not by any 
means to enforce,) this mode of helping 
ministers. It gave to " the major part of 
the inhabitants " of any town the right to 
purchase or build a parsonage, and con- 
vey it from pastor to pastor through suc- 
cessive generations — to the end," says 
the preamble, " there may be convenient 
habitation for the use of the ministry in 
this jurisdiction, to remain to posterity." 

As to compulsion in supporting the 
gospel among the first Colonists, it was 
alike unheard of. and unnecessary. It is 
the agreeing testimony of Court records, 
and all other writings bearing on the sub- 
ject, that ministers' salaries, large as they 
appear to have been, compared with the 
stipends awarded to other public servants, 
were collected in the most free and easy 
way imaginable. The contribution-box 
was carried through the congregation on 
the Sabbath, or rather the congregation 
came up to the contribution-box with 
their offerings, which the deacons handed 
over to the minister from time to time, 
with such other free gifts as, in fulfilling 
the parish obligation, they found it neces- 
sary to collect in other ways. These 
Sabbath contributions, which came along 
weekly in some churches, and monthly in 
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others, mast have been models in their 
kind, if we may take the testimony of 
Lechford, a disinterested witness, who has 
left us many curious scraps of information 
in that singular book of his, 44 Plain- 
dealing," published on his return to Eng- 
land, in 1641. According to his account 
of the matter, as managed in the Boston 
Church, after the regular Sabbath wor- 
ship in the afternoon is over, and the 
assembly are about to disperse, 44 one of 
the deacons saying, 1 Brethren of the con- 
gregation, as God has prospered you, so 
freelv offer,' the magistrates and chief 
gentlemen first, and then the elders, and 
all the congregation of men, and most of 
them that are not of the Church, all single 
persons, widows, and women, in absence 
of their husbands, come up one after 
another, one way, and bring their offer- 
ings to the deacon at his seat, and put it 
into a box of wood for the purpose, if it 
be money or papers ; if it be any other 
chattel!, they set it down before the dea- 
cons, and so .pass another way to their 
scats . again/' [Mass. Hist Coll., iii. 77, 
78.] This purely voluntary method of 
providing for the support of the ministry, 
was inculcated by the ministers them- 
selves, till there came in a class of settlers 
opposed to the support of the ministry in 
any way. Winthrop records, in his Jour- 
nal, May 2, 16S9, that Mr. Cotton, preach- 
ing from 2 Kings, viii : 8, 44 Take a present 
in thine hand, and go meet the man of 
God," &c, 44 taught, that when magistrates 
are forced to provide for the maintenance 
of ministers, then the churches are in a 
declining condition," and 44 that the min- 
isters' maintenance should be, by volun- 
tary contribution, not by lands, revenues, 
or tithes ; for these have always been 
accompanied with pride, contention and 
sloth." [i. 355.] 

Here, then, we find one of 44 the old 
paths." The first generation of Puritan 
Congregationalists that occupied New 
England soil, planted about forty churches, 
which, at the end of 1650, were sustain- 
ing fifty-five ministers in the way now 



described, each one on a salary higher 
than was paid to any other public func- 
tionary, excepting the Governor. The 
population at that time is supposed to 
have been about 20,000; which would 
throw the support of one minister upon 
every three hundred and sixty- three men, 
women and children, throughout the Col- 
onies ! And yet we hear not a word of 
complaint from minister or people, as 
though the one were under-paid, or the 
other over-burdened. It is worthy of 
notice, in passing, that the age when 
these sentiments and practices prevailed, 
respecting ministerial support, has ever 
been regarded as New England's jioKlen 
age in respect to the moral and religious 
habits of her people; an age when a 
cotemporary writer could say, 44 a vile 
person does not lift up his head, nor need 
a godly man hang it down ; [so] that, (to 
God's praise be it spoken,) one may live 
there from year to year, and not see a 
drunkard, hear an oath, or meet a bee- 
gar." [New Eng. First Fruits, in Mass. 
Hist Coll., i. 248.] Even Lechford, a 
complaincr by profession, is forced to 
acknowledge that 44 profane swearing, 
drunkenness, and beggars, are but rare 
in the compass of this [Massachusetts] 
patent" It was preeminently an age of 
revivals, too, of which Increase Mather 
says, 44 Scarce a sermon preached but 
some evidently converted, and sometimes 
hundreds in a sermon." 

But as we pursue the course of minis- 
terial affairs from this model age into the 
next, the scenery gradually changes. 
The remark of Johnson, in his 44 Wonder- 
Working Providence," that 44 it is as 
unnatural for a right New England 
man to live without an able ministry, 
as for a smith to work his iron with- 
out a fire," is still true ; but there are 
those coming in who differ very consider- 
ably from the 44 right New England man." 
Antinomians, Anabaptists, Quakers — a 
few individuals bearing these names- 
have lately appeared, and are zealously 
entering upon their vocation of crying 
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down the standing order, and their hire- 
ling priesthood. Faint whispers, swelling 
into audible words, and growing by 
degrees into ranting tirades, against 
learned and pious divines, began at length 
to operate on a certain class of otherwise 
well-disposed persons, who could see no 
objection to a " freer gospel " — i. e., cheap- 
er preaching — if that would suit the new 
comers, and quiet the disturbance. As 
these views spread, contributions would 
naturally fall eft', and the deacons' labors, 
in making up the deficiency, be increased. 
Ministers were actually beginning to leave 
their flocks for want of support, when, in 
1604, the General Court of Massachusetts 
appointed 44 a commission to investigate 
the matter," which resulted in the pas- 
sage of an order 44 that the County Court 
in every shire, shall, upon information 
given them of any defect of any congre- 
gation or township within the shire, order 
and appoint what maintenance shall be 
allowed to the ministers of that place, and 
shall issue out warrants to the selectmen 
to assess, and the constable of the said 
town to collect the same, and to dis- 
traine the said assessment upon such as 
shall refuse to pay." [Mass. Col. Rec. 
iv., Pt. ii. 199.] The first law, bearing 
on ministerial support in the Plymouth 
Colony, was passed the same year, and 
the same reason for it is given in its 
preamble, namely, " railing and ranting " 
against the ministry. But in this Colony, 
always distinguished for a more tolerant 
spirit than the other, the law proceeded 
no further than to authorize magistrates 
to 44 use all gentle means to upbraid " the 
delinquents , 4 ' to do their duty therein," 
with discretionary power to use other 
means, in a small way, with such as 
" resist through plain obstinacy against an 
ordinance of God." As this gentle and 
suasory law could not stop 44 railing and 
ranting," so neither did it cure the mis- 
chief which railers and ranters had already 
inflicted on the community, by their cease- 
less appeals to ignorance, envy, and 
avarice, stimulated and intensified as 
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these appeals were, by spiritual pride. 
Accordingly, in 1657, the General Court 
undertook to enforce the support of min- 
isters by the assessment of a tax, levied in 
41 a just and equal proportion upon the 
inhabitants" of each town, who 44 refuse 
to clear their part with the rest of the 
Church or town, in the due maintenance 
and support of the ministry, — this law to 
be in force only to them, but not unto 
others that do their duty." 

It will be seen with what reluctance 
the fathers gave up the voluntary prin- 
ciple of ministerial support, and for what 
reason they did it ; how the law, even 
when deemed a necessity, was limited, in 
its application, to the lawless — leaving to 
the freest exercise of the voluntary prin- 
ciple all who were ready to support the 
gospel, as hitherto every one had sup- 
ported it, without legal constraint Yet 
was the law denounced; and by none 
more fiercely than those whose disorderly 
conduct had been the occasion of enact- 
ing it The following extract, from the 
Plymouth Court Records, 2d October, 
1658, gives a good illustration of the 
times, orthography and all : 44 Leiftenant 
Mathew Fuller being presented for speck- 
ing reproachfully of this Court, and say- 
ing the law enacted about ministers' main- 
tenance was a wicked and a Divillish 
law, and that the Divill sett att the sterne 
when it was enacted, the words being 
proved, hee referring himselfe to the 
Bench, they sensure to be fined 50 shil- 
lings." [iii. 150.] The friction thus in- 
troduced into the machinery of these 
Congregational churches, was hard to be 
overcome. Nor did any lubricating pro- 
cess, however often and thoroughly ap- 
plied, entirely stop the creaking, till legal 
compulsion had given place to the volun- 
tary principle again, as it was in the 
beginning, and as it is now. 

But let us not too hastily condemn our 
fathers for such legislation. Whatever 
may be said about the expediency of 
resorting to legal coercion in supporting 
public worship now, this law embodies, in 
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its preamble, one reason for it which most 
have had great weight Men, viz ; M Inas- 
much as the several townships were 
granted by the government in considera- 
tion that such a company might be received 
as should maintain the public worship and 
service of God there." [Plym. Col. Rec. 
iii., 101-2.] To enact such a law was 
simply requiring the inhabitants of a 
town to comply with the terms on which 
their land was given them, and their 
municipal rights secured, — merely hold- 
ing them to their bargain when they 
showed signs of breaking away from it 
Had nothing been done to arrest this 
course of things; had no subduing in- 
fluence been thrown over this wild, come- 
outer spirit, then venting itself against a 
devoted and regularly paid ministry, it is 
impossible to say what would have been 
the result Checked, as it was, the evil 
was immense. In the Plymouth Colony, 
every minister was unsettled, excepting 
Mr. Partridge of Duxboro*; and through'* 
out New England there was a feeling of 
discouragement infused into the ministry, 
and a blight left upon the churches, which 
some of them never out-grew. Perhaps 
its worst effect was to prolong the union 
of Church and State, by creating an 
apparent necessity for holding up religion 
by the arm of civil law. At any rate, in 
dissolving that unblest union, this was the 
last tie to be sundered. 

The civil magistrates and legislators 
having thus assumed the functions of 
" nursing fathers to the churches," as they 
are usually styled in these Acts, could 
not consistently stop with the mere en- 
forcement of duty on those who were 
able, but unwilling to support their min- 
isters. What was to be done with those 
who were willing, but unable? If, as 
was then deemed an unquestionable 
fact, the temporal well-being of a town 
turned chiefly on its gospel privileges, 
were not the guardians of the common- 
wealth bound to see that every town had 
its gospel minister? With the views 
then held by all leading minds through- 



out New England, such questions were 
answered in the asking ; and the General 
Court were not more prompt in handling 
delinquents, than in helping the needy. 
During the last quarter of the seventeenth 
century, and some way into the eighteenth, 
the legislative records of Massachusetts 
are sprinkled with notices of grants from 
the public treasury, for the relief of 
ministers, who, it was represented, could 
not be otherwise sustained. A full ac- 
count of the procedure may be found on 
pages 56-7 of this Quarterly; where 
" early methods of Church Extension " are 
considered. 

The bearing . which these facts have on 
the subject now in hand is this : they 
show that the law-makers of that day, 
and, of course, a majority of their con- 
stituents, still deemed the ministry a neces- 
sity which must be provided for at all 
events. How far the people sympathized 
with their rulers in this matter, it is not 
difficult to show. The terms of ministe- 
rial support at that time were usually 
stated in two parts, viz : so much for set- 
tlement and so much for salary. By 
examining a large number of cases, it 
appears that in country towns, the settle- 
ment was about £200 lawful money, or 
its equivalent in land, and the salary 
from £80 to £100; which, while corn 
was ninepence a bushel, and labor four- 
teen cents a day, and fuel merely the cost 
of cutting and carting, made a very com- 
fortable living. Add to this the fact that 
in 1671 a law was passed in Massachu- 
setts, [See Col. Rec, vol iv. Pt it, 486,] 
freeing the property of ministers u from 
all rates for the country, county, and 
Church, and for the town also, except 
when by special contract with the town 
they have consented thereto," and it will 
appear that the clergy were better pro- 
vided for than they have ever been since. 

The custom of making legislative grants, 
to piece out the short-comings of a feeble 
parish to their pastor, could not be con- 
tinued. Even if the churches bad ail 
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were when this policy was initiated, the 
bankrupt state of the public treasury, 
occasioned by French and Indian wars, 
would have rendered it impossible to meet 
the growing demand. The last grant 
which the General Court of Massachu- 
setts made to a feeble Church, as such, in 
sustaining their pastor, was in 1711. 
Those who hare had occasion to watch 
the shrivelling influence (on the recip- 
ients,) of parish funds and State endow- 
ments, and even of missionary help, when 
continued till dependence becomes a 
habit, will not be surprised to learn that 
the partial and temporary reliance on 
public patronage was working out a per- 
ceptible change in the self-sacrificing 
spirit of the churches,— a change from a 
higher to a lower standard of personal 
effort in sustaining the ministry. For a 
time the prospect was alarming; and it 
cost much plain preaching and many 
pamphlets, to correct the earth-prone 
bias which even good men were receiving 
from this cause. But it was corrected, — 
not by legal penalties, nor by missionary 
charities, but by convincing arguments, 
addressed to the understanding and the 
conscience. The specimens of treatment 
which the subject received, as handed 
down to us in old pamphlets, show how 
futile were then regarded many things 
which arc now deemed plausible pretexts 
for not upholding Church ordinances. It 
was in vain for delinquents to plead •» hard 
times," "short crops," "a chargeable 
war." Those who, for any of these causes, 
were inclined to let their minister's family 
sink deeper in want than their own, were 
told from the pulpit and the press, by 
ministers and magistrates, that they were 
** robbing God," — w committing sacrilege," 
— " eaten up with covetousness." 

No doubt it would have been more 
pleasant to all parties to have found some 
milder means of relieving these distressed 
ministers ; some gentler way of saving these 
imperilled churches from tho destruction 
that was then threatening them ; but there 
was no other at hand and this accomulished 



the thing. Quite likely the same churches, 
and others that have sprung from them, 
are better off to-day — more vigorous and 
enterprising — than they would have been 
had they leaned on the arm of charity 
during those trying times. Shut up to 
their own efforts, and induced to exert 
them, (this last was the turning point in 
their destiny,) they passed safely through 
the season of temptation, which, as if to 
reward their self-denying toil, was soon 
followed by a refreshing from the pres- 
ence of the Lord, as our Saviour's tempta- 
tion in the wilderness was by a visit of 
angels. It is a suggestive fact, that this 
arduous, but spontaneous struggle in sup- 
port of the ministry, so triumphantly 
sustained under greater difficulties than 
had ever before been encountered, was 
succeeded by the greatest revival that bad 
ever been experienced. Here, too, under 
the pressure of these self-sustained bur- 
dens, grew up that equitable and righteous 
custom of graduating the minister's salary 
by the actual coat of living, — varying the 
nominal amount from time to time, as the 
prices of other things varied. It was 
no uncommon thing for a parish to 
change their minister's salary as many 
times as Laban changed Jacob's wages ; 
but for exactly the opposite reason, name- 
ly, to make it equivalent to the sum orig- 
inally pledged. This custom continued 
nearly through the eighteenth century, 
and afforded unspeakable relief to pas- 
tors, in times of pecuniary revulsion, or 
fluctuations in the currency. 

The law and the usage concerning min- 
isterial support in Massachusetts, passed 
through various modifications, till, in 1833, 
an amendment of the Third Article in 
the Bill of Rights again left the whole 
subject to the voluntary action of the 
people, where it already was in other 
parts of New England. The result of this 
return to the primitive way of sustaining 
the gospel, shows, on the one hand, that 
religion needs no prop from the civil 
power ; and, on the other, that there has 
been a sad falling off', from the spirit of a 
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age, in sustaining its ministers. 
" Few and far between " would be the 
vacant pulpits — very few the moral wastes 
in New England, if the present gener- 
ation were imbued with a zeal for the 
Lord's house as active and ardent as that 
whieh built her first sanctuaries, and sus- 
tained her first ministers. Even leaving 
out of view all habitual neglecters of pub- 
lic worship, and confining our observation 
to such only as may properly be called 
Church-going people, and who constitute 
the rank and file of ministerial support- 
ers, — were only these actuated by the 
spirit of their Puritan fathers, how would 
44 the wilderness and the solitary place be 
glad for them I" How would 44 the desert 
rejoice and blossom as the rose P When 
would another pastor, of kindred spirit 
with such a people, and ministering to 
them in " spiritual things," be stopped in 
his work, and set adrift from his parish, 
merely because they could not longer 
afford him those *» carnal things," without 
which he cannot devote himself wholly to 
their service in that blessed, but life- 
exhausting labor V No doubt there would 
even then be found, occasionally, a 
feeble band in New England, and many 
more out of it, who would esteem it a 
great favor to get help in building a 
meeting-house and sustaining a minister ; 
but whether they received it or not, a 
meeting-house would go up, and a minis- 
ter be employed, and his family supported. 

Is it hoping against hope to look for the 
return of that spirit, when there is felt 
throughout the community a continually 
increasing veneration for the men who 
were once so deeply imbued with it V 
Must we believe that nothing can be done 
to bring the present generation up to such 
high endeavors, when everybody 



that the results of similar endeavors, by 
a former generation, have immortalized 
their names V Let us rather believe that 
41 the thing which hath been, is that which 
shall be ;" that this old path will again be 
trodden ; and that the travellers therein 
will find 14 rest to their souls," as their 
predecessors did. It is our deep convic- 
tion — growing deeper every day — that 
the next advancing step in supplying our 
destitute population with an adequate 
ministry, especially here in New England, 
will be taken in this direction. There 
has been a growing tendency, of late, to 
make Home Missionary Societies respon- 
sible for ministeriil maintenance witbin 
their respective bounds. Perhaps the 
worst, though not the only bad effect of it 
is, to lighten the responsibilities of their 
people, and proportionally diminish their 
efforts. It also has the effect to reduce 
ministers' salaries, and to hasten their dis- 
mission. A pastor finds that his support is 
too small for his growing family ; and his 
people feel that they cannot increase it. 
On the ground of these data, they make 
their appeal to the Missionary Society, 
which, of course, can come to the rescue 
only in case of a real, as well as a felt 
necessity ; and yet if it refuse the aid 
sought, the minister is almost sure of being 
dismissed, or else is retained on a reduced 
salary ; while, in either case, the responsi- 
bility, instead of resting on the consciences 
of those who must bear it before God, is 
quietly transferred to others. Thus does 
an agency, designed for good become an 
instrument of evil ; and the disbursement 
of charity, whose only aim is to strengthen 
the weak, practically tends to weaken the 
strong. How different from all this were 
the views held by our fathers ! and how 
extremely unlike were the results I 
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THE CONNECTION OF PASTOR AND PEOPLE: 
ECCLESIASTICALLY AND CIVILLY. 

BY BET. A. H. QCINT. 

We propose to consider, first. What lie down to sleep in the graveyard beside 

the Pastoral Relation is; secondly, The his predecessors. He did not look for- 

Method of its actual Formation ; thirdly, ward to a time when, in old age, he 

Its Tenure; and fourthly, The Method of should be turned over to the God of the 

its Dissolution. In what we have to say, ravens for his daily bread ; nor did his 

we shall consider the ecclesiastical rela- people watch for symptoms of their pas- 

tion as the substance, it being antecedent tor's seeking a " broader field of useful- 

to, and above, all human laws ; and the ncss." Then this tie had a sacredness, 

civil relation as the method, in which the now long since lost Age only deepened 

law estimates it. affection, and made him a wiser counsel- 

A hundred years ago, the explanations lor. He had long since buried the patri- 

of the above points would have been archs who had welcomed him in his 

exceedingly simple. The pastor of a youth; he had married the children of 

New England parish, grave, kind, loving their then stalwart sons ; he had baptized, 

and beloved, was the revered preacher and again married, and again baptized, 

of a plain and old fashioned Gospel ; the and was venerable alike to the youngest 

welcome visitor in the homes of his peo- and to those who lingered with him. 

pie ; the counsellor in occasions of per- And when he died, they mourned for 

plexity ; the consoler in times of trouble, him as for a father. 
Having been settled only after months of It is needless to say, that all this is 

careful consideration on the part of cau- changed. Few men of middle age, are 

tious and godly hearers, and after a day now in their first pastorates. A few Sab- 

of special prayer for wisdom, to Him " that baths of preaching Seminary sermons, a 

giveth to all men liberally and upbrai- hasty vote, a Council obliged to concur, — 

dcth not," no unexpected developments this is the settlement; a few months of 

caused regret to either. Having been novelty, gradually waning to indifference, 

trained for his work in the family of some a few years of sameness, a restiveness on 

eminent divine, he was no novice to that the part of minister or people, a difficulty 

practical part of ministerial life, which through somo troubler in Israel,— this is 

Seminaries, however impregnated with the tenure ; then a request for dismission, 

scholastic lore, are utterly unable to fur- on the ground of u ill health," a Council, 

nish. Settled under the advice of vener- to endorse the minister as an angel, and 

able men, in the days when grey hairs the people as saints, condolence with the 

were honored, with permanent provision church " in their great loss," a separation, 

made for his support, he could go on with — and this is the end. Such are a ma- 

his work, comparatively secure from every jority of our pastorates. 
Diotrephes, not necessitated to sacrifice a What the cause of this change is, we 

slowly developing training of his people to do not propose to consider. Perhaps the 

those hasty methods which, for the sake changed state of society, perhaps the 

of popularity, must furnish constant nov- changed tenure of support, perhaps a 

elties to itching ears, and with the full a less stable theology, perhaps the preva- 

cxpectation that, in due time, he should lence of M isms," perhaps less singleness 
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of purpose in the ministry to know 
nothing but " Jesus Christ and him cruci- 
fied,'' may have contributed to cause this 
state of things. The fact is, however, 
apparent ; and it is only a question with 
good men, whether to seek a return to 
the ways of the fathers, or to endeavor to 
conform with as good a grace as possible, 
to the prevalent desire for a substantially 
itinerant ministry. In either case, it is 
desirable to understand the points speci- 
fied at the head of this article. If, in 
attempting this, we go over ground well 
known, it is for the sake of completeness. 

I. The pastoral relation exists between 
an individual called 44 the pastor," and a 
body, called in colloquial style, 44 the peo- 
ple." To constitute a pastorate, there 
must be a distinct and visible relation and 
a distinctly organized body to whom the 
pastor holds that relation. The body 
between whom and the pastor this rela- 
tion exists, may be considered in three 
ways, viz. (1) as a Church, which is the 
only New Testament plan, (2) as a par- 
ish distinct from a Church, to which the 
Church is, in some States, only an insepa- 
rable adjunct, and (3) as a Church acting 
as a Religious Society, which it may do, 
if it pleases. But whatever shape this 
body may take, there are certain recipro- 
cal duties. Legally, if the pastor preaches 
doctrines substantially the same as those 
he was understood to hold when first set- 
tled,— performs with ordinary fidelity his 
special services, funerals, ordinances, and 
the like, — and preserves a fair character, 
he is held to have performed his share of 
the contract And so long as the people 
meet their pecuniary and kindred obliga- 
tions, so long they are unblamable. But, 
spiritually, every Christian sees that this 
is a small part of the relation. It is the 
shell without the meat Scripturally, it is 
the pastor's duty, in every proper way, 
to endeavor to gain souls to Christ to 
edify Christians, to train up the young, 
to comfort bis people in trials, to counsel 
in all religious concerns, and generally, 
to be a faithful minister, with an eye sin- 



gle to the glory of God. On the.other 
hand, the people owe to him, legally, such 
support as their stipulations upon settle- 
ment specify ; spiritually, they owe rever- 
ence, love, assistance, relief from anxie- 
ties, and spiritual and temporal support. 
Hence a minister may perform all his 
legal duties, and yet, Scripturally, be a 
faithless 44 steward of the manifold grace 
of God;" a people, Church or society, may 
pay all they agreed to pay, and yet starve 
one whom they are bound to support; 
may keep themselves free in the eye of 
the law, and yet drive a minister into a 
premature grave. 

II. The pastoral relation is formed, 
both legally and ecclesiastically, by the 
mutual agreement of both parties ; that is, 
the pastor, on the one hand, and the peo- 
ple on the other, agree mutually, the one 
to be pastor and to fulfill the duties of the 
office,' the other to occupy and fulfill the 
duties of, the corresponding position. The 
essence of the whole matter lies in this 
mutual agreement; but its form varies. 
Congregationally, (by which we mean 
Scripturally,) the Church and pastor 
make their own bargain, asking advice, 
however, of neighboring churches, on the 
ground that it is 44 a matter of common 
concernment" and because such a course 
recognizes the obligations of the fellow- 
ship of the churches. We say, 44 make 
their own bargain," although the theory 
is that the Church elects its pastor ; 44 'Tis 
very cortain," says Cotton Mather, in his 
Ratio Disciplinae, p. 26, 44 that the right 
of a Church to choose its own pastor was 
recognized and received in all the times 
of primitive Christianity. Yea, 'twas one 
of the last things that the Man of sin rav- 
ished from the people of God." But this 
old theory has been submerged by the 
peculiar and unscriptural relations of 
Church and parish. Where these rela- 
tions exist (as they generally, but not 
always, do in New England,) the Church 
must obtain the consent of the parish, or, 
what is the real truth, the Church is po- 
litely allowed to nominate, and the parish 
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really make* the bargain. The method 
in Massachusetts is this: The Church, 
having by proper methods, (now gener- 
ally abandoned in practice) satisfied itself 
that the person proposed for the pastorate 
is suitably qualified, votes to extend to 
him " a call," that is, an invitation, to 
become pastor ; it then sends that vote to 
the parish, which, at a legal meeting, 
properly notified for the purpose, concurs 
or not, as it pleases ; if the parish refuses 
to concur, the case is dropped ; if it does 
concur, it fixes the salary, and the votes 
are transmitted to the individual in ques- 
tion ; if be accepts, the Church and parish 
call a Council of neighboring churches, 
empowering them by letters missive, to 
examine, and, if they see fit, to ordain 
him to the pastoral office. If that Coun- 
cil do so ordain him, the relation is then 
and there ratified. Legally, less will suf- 
fice. (1) Only the parish makes the 
contract ; the Church, it has been decided 
in our Courts, has no authority in the 
matter, although the Court recommends 
the practice of allowing the Church to 
nominate. The Church, although its offi- 
cers are a quasi corporation for certain 
eleemosynary purposes, is not a contract- 
ing party in the settlement of a minister ; 
and, in one case, a Council was found 
willing to settle a minister against the 
vote of the Church ; in fact, Unitarian 
pastors are now generally settled without 
any action whatever by the Church. (2) 
The law has nothing to do with the duty 
and method of the parties' obtaining mu- 
tual satisfaction of each others' fitness; 
while, ecclesiastically, and religiously, that 
is a necessary preliminary. (3) A Coun- 
cil is not legally necessary to the formation 
of the pastoral connection, inasmuch as a 
contract can be made without one ; while, 
ecclesiastically, a Council is required by 
the fellowship of the churches, although not 
for the validity of the transaction. 1 These 

> The question is eomrtliae* asked whether * 
formal call, a forma) acceptance, and the actual 
eoofummatlon of the contract, establUb, Coogre. 
gatlonally, a paatorate Ortainly, both Congrega- 



differences arise, in part, from the inade- 
quacy of law to meet spiritual conditions. 
The law goes as far as it can go, (except 
in one point, viz : ignoring the Church,) 
and includes the essence of the pastoral 
relation, so far as law can touch it 

Two points will be noticed here : First, 
while orderly Congregationalism requires 
not only all the law requires, and much 
more, care should be taken that law 
should be fully complied with, and that 
all things should be done in a proper 
manner. Thus the parish meeting should 
be seen to be legal ; the *• call " should be 
specific and comprehensive; the Council 
should be regularly invited and plainly 
authorized; the records of the Council 
should be properly made up (especially 
embracing the fact of settlement) ; copies 
of the Result should be communicated to 
parish and minister, to avoid any possible 
confusion afterwards. A case once OC- 
curred where a minister, 78 years of age, 
was turned off* to beggary by a parish, 
which had profited by his labors for forty- 
five years ;— although time so heals in- 
formalities as generally to prevent such 
wrong. Secondly, a great change has 
taken place in the relation of Church and 
parish. Formerly the Church was actu- 
ally the main party, as it now is ecclesias- 
tically. When none but Church members 
could vote in civil affairs, and when par- 
ishes were territorial, the parish was 
substantially the Church ; but when this 
qualification for voting was done away, 
the power of transacting business remain- 
ed in the civil body as before, which thus 
retained the substance, while the princi- 
ple was gone ; and now the Church is only 
an inseparable adjunct of the parish, with 
no voice in the contract, and exposed to 

affect* only the fellowship of th* ehurehet, not the 
ralidltj of the act Iteelf. But a formal call and for- 
mal acceptance do not establish a pee t orate antes* 
there be an actu«l InitallaUon of some kind; the 
election of a man aj Governor, and his acceptance, do 
not make him Governor until he is inaugurated into 
that poeitiou ; hut a Church can, with or without a 
Council, and in any way they prefer, ioetal the 
paator, although to do It without a Council la irreg- 
ular a* to form. 
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all the consequences flowing from the 
Dcdham decision. Thus the churches 
lost their legitimate rights by a method 
whose consequences we can only attribute 
to their own early folly. But on this 
matter we will not enlarge, as we propose 
to treat of the relation of Church and 
parish (or society,) in another article. 1 

III. The tenure of the pastoral rela- 
tion. 

The tenure has been greatly modi- 
fied by the complication of the legal with 
the ecclesiastical. In strict Congrega- 
tionalism, the Church, which elects, has a 
right to dismiss at pleasure. But the 
pecuniary engagements which have en- 
tered, have made the relation a contract. 
It must, then, of course be governed by 
all the rules of ordinary contracts. The 
parties, having made a contract, are bound 
in honor, as well as by the ordinary rules 
of justice, to adhere to it. Jt were strange 
if religion allowed any greater laxity 
than law, in the fulfillment of contracts ; 
any one who violates such a compact, is 
dishonorable in the extreme. 

This includes, first, that the relation h 
precisely what the contract of settlement 
makes it. It must interpret itself. If 
that contract had any peculiar provisions, 
the parties are bound legally and eccle- 
siastically, to observe them. If, for ex- 
ample, it were specified that a colleague 
should always be employed, no violation 
of that provision could rightly impose 
additional duties on the pastor. If, as is 
sometimes the case, it were provided that 
the pastorate should expire at the end of 
five years, it must then cease. If a pro- 
vision were inserted, that upon either 
party's giving six months' notice, the con- 
nection should cease, that provision must 
be enforced. So with any other pecu- 
liarities. So the law has always decided. 
The contract must be fulfilled. One case 
is perhaps worthy of mention ; it was 
that of Citchran v. Camden (16 Mass. Re- 

i A totter of eoqolrjr on taia tabjoet from m Taltua 
oorrmpuaitoot will rccvir* no tie* la » fa tor* num- 
ber. 



ports, p. 296.) The minister was settled 
with a stipulation that u they shall each 
have the right, by giving six months' 
notice of the wish for a dismission, to call 
a Council, whose duty it shall be, at the 
request of either party, to dissolve the 
connection between the town and the 
minister, unless such dissatisfaction can be 
mutually accommodated." The town 
voted, at a certain date, to give the six 
months* notice, and that the connection 
would be ended at its expiration. It also 
sought to obtain a Council, but the min- 
ister declined to accede. The town then 
endeavored to obtain an Ejrparte Council, 
(which the Court held they had a right to 
do,) but, by some blundering, failed to 
obtain a legal one, although several per- 
sons came as called, and individually gave 
their advice in the premises. The minis- 
ter claimed his salary for a year, (more or 
less,) after the expiration of the six 
months' notice, and brought a suit to re- 
cover it. The town held, that as a Coun- 
cil would, by the terms of the contract, 
have no option, but be merely formal, the 
connection was ended by their vote. The 
Court decided that «* the Convention of a 
regular Council, to pass upon the question 
of dismission, was essential to the dissolu- 
tion of the contract, and that it was so 
contemplated by the parties when they 
entered into it;" it held, also, that such a 
Council could not be bound by such a 
restriction, but that a Council has an in- 
herent and essential right to deliberate, 
and, if it choose, to refuse to dissolve the 
connection ; and that, if a Council did thus 
meet, under the six months' plan, and did 
not advise dismission, the legal relation 
still continued, notwithstanding the six 
months' notice. The case reminds us of 
a recent case in Massachusetts. 

The tenure of the pastoral contract, is 
now such, secondly, that neither party 
can annul it at its own pleasure, unless 
expressly so stated. Doubtless, no true 
Congregationalist would ever assent, in 
Council, to such a preposterous provision ; 
it is bad enough to have to agree to 
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" five-years' clauses," or " six-months'- 
noticc clauses," without offering such an 
inducement to busy-bodies. We take it 
for granted, that such cases do not exist. 
The tenure of the pastoral office, there- 
fore, is not subject to the will of either 
party. Having made a contract, the par- 
ties are bound to fulfil it ; this is ecclesias- 
tical as well as legal. "The question 
is brought before us," (Avery v. Tyring- 
ham, 3 Mass. p. 160,) ''whether towns 
and parishes have the right of dismissing 
their ministers at pleasure, without assign- 
ing any breach of duty or immoral con- 
duct against them." " It is true, the re- 
ligious societies are left at liberty to make 
such contract, and for such time as shall 
be agreed between them and their minis- 
ter ; but the contract once made, it is sub- 
ject to all such rules of law as govern 
other engagements." So it was declared, 
in Perkham v. North Parish in Haverhill, 
(16 Pickering. 274,) that, 44 the parish 
cannot dissolve the contract at their own 
will and pleasure ;" and this principle has 
been, we believe, uniformly adhered to. 
It has also been decided that, when no 
limitation is expressed in the contract of 
settlement, the settlement is for life; 44 a 
settlement of a minister, if under a con- 
tract for an indefinite period, is a settle- 
ment for life." 44 It has ever been the 
uniform opinion of all the Judges who 
have successively filled the bench of our 
highest Judicial Court, that when no 
tenure was annexed to the office of a 
minister by the terms of his settlement, he 
did not hold the office at will, but for life, 
determinable for some good and sufficient 
cause, or by the consent of both parties." 
(Acery v. Tyringham, as above.) Nor 
are we aware that this principle has ever 
been reversed. 

The tenure of the pastoral relation is 
such, thirdly, that neither party has a 
right to nullify it virtually, while it still 
exists actually. We fear that too little is 
thought of the sac redness and inviolability 
of its duties. A Church or parish, which 
deliberately does anything to impair the 

vox., z. 22 



value of this connection, is dishonorable in 
the highest degree. 44 Starving a minis- 
ter out," 44 cutting off" supplies," however 
sophistic-ally shielded, render a parish 
only worthy of contempt. When indi- 
viduals refuse to bear their proportion of 
expense, or refuse to aid in those spiritual 
duties wherein cooperation is essential 
to ministerial success, those individuals 
act in a way which should cause the 
blush of shame to mantle their cheeks. 
The underhanded methods often taken to 
bring a minister into unpopularity, are of 
every-day occurrence. Some physician 
U offended, because the minister's family 
prefer pills to pellets, or pellets to pills ; 
or some reformer or conservative finds too 
little or too much abolitionism ; or some 
purse-proud parishioner receives too little 
reverence ; and immediately a long face 
44 fears that the minister's usefulness is at 
an end." The low and despicable arts, 
which whisper where they dare not speak, 
are then busy. Or, sometimes, the pre- 
cise opposite is the case. A parish is 
bold enough, for instance, to close the 
Church against the pastor. Such a course 
is not only mean, — it has no force what- 
ever. This was settled in the case of 
Sheldon v. Eaxton (24 Pickering, 281,) 
where the Court decided that the plaintiff* 
was legally entitled to his salary, inas- 
much as be had 44 at all times been ready 
to perform all duties to them, growing out 
of the relation thus created, and having, 
in fact, performed such parochial duties as 
they would permit him to perform." Also 
in Thompson v. Rthobolh (5 Pickering, 
470,) where it was held that 44 he was a 
minister de facto, as well as de jure, until 
lawfully dismissed ; and might lawfully 
claim his salary, on the ground of services, 
notwithstanding the meeting-house was 
shut against him." 

On the other hand, ministers are 
equally bound in honor and in law. No 
man has a right to trifle with the pastoral 
office. That vanity in candidates, which 
loves to accumulate 44 calls " only to be 
refused ; which boggles and manoeuvres to 
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get a higher offer,— which we have known 
to dot all the eligible vacancies on a 
pocket map of New England for continued 
reference, or to make out a table ar- 
ranged according to the size of salaries, — 
has done much to bring the pastoral 
relation into disrepute. Nor is it an 
unknown thing for pastors to be away 
from their own united and able parishes, 
candidating in richer pulpits, not once 
or twice, but habitually. When ministers, 
themselves, have so low a regard for the 
sacred office of preaching 44 Jesus Christ 
and him crucified," how can they expect 
the pastoral relation to retain its old 
permanence ? We fear that the tone in 
our Seminaries is too often, not 44 where 
can I best serve Christ," but, 41 where can 
I get a fashionable, a prominent, a 
wealthy pulpit?" — that the discussions 
are often characterized more by ambition 
than by thoughts of a dying Redeemer ; 
that Councils give way too often to men's 
mere love of change, approving in form 
what their hearts rebuke. We hold that 
no pastor has a right (in ordinary cases) 
to search for another parish ; he should 
leave the matter with God ; he should 
place himself unreservedly in God's 
service, and wait for God's bidding. If 
God has a work for any man to do, he 
has a place for him to do it in, and will 
place him there in the proper time ; 
44 What wouldst Tnou have me to do? " is 
all that a minister has a right to say. Nor 
will there be a return to the good old 
paths, until pastors and churches shall 
become thoroughly imbued with the 
sacredness of the work which Christ has 
appointed to each; shall sacrifice self, 
and shall be willing to live under the 
guidance of the Holy Ghost. 

IV. Method of the Dissolution of the 
Pastoral Relation. 

Had the question ln;en asked, a few 
generations ago, 41 How is the Pastoral 
Relation dissolved?" the answer would 
have been, 44 by death, of course." But 
it appears by the Massachusetts sta- 
tistics, that, in the year ending July 
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1, 1858, only one pastor died, while 48 
were dismissed, and that in the year pre- 
ceding, the ratio was 2 to 45 ; the annual 
dismissions appear to be from one-eighth to 
one-sixth of all the pastors ; in other words, 
the pastorates average less than eight years 
each, without reckoning losses by death. 
By this time, we ought to be familiar with 
the grounds and method of such a separa- 
tion ; but not infrequent and disgraceful 
fontests, as well as numberless cases of 
heart-burnings, of which the public hears 
nothing, indicate a state of lamentable 
ignorauce. 

~ According to early New England Con- 
gregationalism, the pastorate is simply an 
office in a particular Church, of divine , 
origin, but to which the Church elects the l 
incumbent, as it would any other officer. 1 
Ordination was merely inauguration into" 
the office pertaining to that Church, not 
to a grade of clergy. Removal from office 
was under the control of the Church, and 
when effected by vote of the Church, was 
called 44 deposition," — a term which is now 
applied to degradation from the ministry 
itself. Yet when so performed, it was 
held that it ought not to be done without 
the advice and approbation of neighbor- 
ing churches represented in Council. 
There very soon arose the idea that the 
relation was really a contract, and that 
so long as both parties performed their 
share of the contract, neither party had a 
right to break it ; and when an actual con- 
tract for support entered, this theory was 
con finned. That the relation is a con- 
tract, and determinable for proper causes 
and in a proper manner, all agree. But 
what are suitable grounds for a dissolution 
of the relation, is a mooted question. Dif- 
ferent individuals do not fully agree ; and 
between the legal and the spiritual there 
is a broad difference, — the latter far ex- 
ceeding the former. Spiritually, (1) it 
would already appear, that when either 
party has violated the contract, the other 
is absolved. Thus, if the people refuse or 
neglect to pay, and punctually pay, the 
amount agreed upon for pastoral support ; 
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protest ; but nevertheless we do say, that 
after all proper efforts to remove cause for 
difficulty fail, and the great ends of the 
pastorate are evidently not attained, no 
personal considerations ought to weigh 
with a pastor one moment. True, he has 
his contract, but why is not this thought 
of when the pastor is called to a 44 broader 
field of usefulness," and, against the desires 
and prayers of an affectionate people, 
44 feels it his duty " to go ? We remember 
a case where this principle was stated with 
powerful effect; a parish desired a change 
in the pastorate ; the pastor and his friends 
exclaimed against the injustice, and alleged 
"the sacredness of the contract ;" "if he 
was not the man, why was it not discov- 
ered at his settlement ?" 44 But," was the 
reply, 44 Mr. A. B. was settled at C, over 
a united people; against these remon- 
strances he left, to accept a call from the 
he is settled, and yet do admirably sorae^J richer parish of D., notwithstanding the 
where else. A pariah may not work well 4 sacredness of a contract ; ' and yet again, 
with one man, but may with a different, against the entreaties of D., and with an 



or, if they will not cooperate in Christian 
work, but throw on him labors not belong- 
ing to him, — he is not bound to remain, 
although he is still to consider whether 
duty to his Master may not require him 
to bear with such difficulties, and still to 
preach the gospel, even although the 
people he preaches to, are evidently sin- 
ners, and not saints; and certainly he is 
not to act without a fair endeavor to have 
the grievances redressed. £pn the other 
hand, if a pastor is, spiritually, unfaithful ; 
if he neglects his duties; if he merges the 
pastor in the politician, or the temperance 
or abolition agent, then he violates his 
contract. (2) If the proper ends of the 
ministerial work are not accomplished, 
it becomes then a presumption that the 
connection should cease,— even although 
no fault be chargeable on either side. 1 A 
may not be fitted for the place where 



Now no hasty determination should ever 
be made, in the discouraged feelinsr so 
common to ministers that they 44 see no 
fruits ;" they should 44 learn to labor and 
to wait." But when it is clearly evident 
that a minister fails to meet the requi 
ments of the case, — perhaps cannot 
the continued affections of a peopl 
haps is not adapted to the place, then 
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abundant income there, he left D. to enter 
into this 44 broader field " of £., forgetful 
of 4 the sacredness of a contract' -Twice 
he insisted on the dissolution of his con- 
tract ; why may not a parish do so once f " 
And it is difficult to see, if a minister 
ought to leave a Church and go where he 
can do more good, why a Church may not 
desire a man who can do them more good. 



there is no reason in his throwing himself] The prevailing instability is not all charge- 
back on his 44 bond," and persisting on', able to churches. 

remaining, while Providence indicates his When the parties are considering the 
removal. In saying this, we are afraid subject of a separation, one or both, they 
we may give countenance to an unsettled should first consider religiously the reasont 
feeling on the part of churches, a love of for such a proceeding. That a separa- 
novelty, a desire of change, in which all tion can be legally consummated, is not 
these reasons are alleged, while the true evidence to a Christian, that it ought to be 
one is their own indoleuce, unkindness, consummated. It is for the conscience of 
and want of that spiritual-mindedneas the parties to decide this. For ourselves, 
which is life and peace. Against this we we incline to that old fashioned view, 

which looked upon such a separation as 
sacrilegious, except when demanded by 
the clearest evidence of duty, and sadly 
unfortunate when it is clearly necessary. 
Hence we dislike the modern plan, which 
subjects the continuance of this holy rela- 



> We do not, of course, refer to cues where a pal- 
lor become* old and hel^le^s, after baring given the 
best year* of hie life to bis parish ; in such a case, DO 
decent men would treat aa old hone m superan- 
nuated ministers sometimes arc treated. Christianity 
and humanity alike require an adequate support from 
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tion to the whims and caprices of pastor 
or parishioners. We were once delegate 
to a Council called to act upon a minis- 
ter's dismission, he having received a 
u call " elsewhere. The parties were 
happily united, and both seemed reluctant 
to separate, — the parish was — and both 
desired light When the Council unan- 
imously advised against a separation, we 
were innocent enough to consider the 
matter settled. Judge of our surprise, to 
find him, within three weeks, dismissed 
by another Council, to go to the 44 broader 
field of labor." We have ceased to be 
surprised at such things, but we have not 
ceased to dislike them. We have an idea 
that neither party should loosen such 
sacred ties, except when necessity clearly 
indicates it to be the will of Providence. 

When it is clearly evident to either 
party that a separation is actually neces- 
sary, that party ought so to inform the 
other. Perfect and kind frankness would 
save immense trouble. Disaffected par- 
ties ought to have manliness enough to 
communicate directly with the pastor ; if 
this were done, he will, if a Christian 
gentleman, receive it in a proper spirit ; 
difficulties may perhaps be removed ; or, 
if not, an amicable separation may take 
place in scores of cases where the sense of 
mean and unjust treatment now leads to 
division and strife. 

When a separation seems desirable, 
the next step usually is to take the advice 
of a Council before proceeding. 44 A pas- 
tor settled in the service of a people," 
well says Cotton Mather, 44 is to be so 
sensible of his designation by the Spirit 
and Providence of the Lobd Jesus 
Christ, for that service, and of the 
account that he must give unto God, 
about his behavior in it, that his removal 
must not be rashly attempted, but with 
much consideration, consultation, suppli- 
cation, and sincere desire to follow the 
conduct of Heaven in it" And the con- 
verse holds true. And on this ground, a 
Council is called, theoretically, for advice. 
The Baptist wing of Congregationalism, 



however, has no such custom ; a minister 
once ordained, settles all ordinary matters 
in future, with the Church ; if he be dis- 
missed, the recommendatory votes of the 
Church are his clean papers. Nor can it 
fail to be seen that the tendency, in our 
own denomination, is plainly in that direc- 
tion. The frequent inefficiency of Coun- 
cils, the needless expense of convening a 
Council merely to ratify a foregone con- 
clusion, are working their legitimate re- 
sults. Already a 44 half-way house " is, to 
separate privately, and empower a Coun- 
cil, called to settle a successor, formally 
to dismiss the former incumbent So 
transparent a form will not last long; and 
we already find instances where the par- 
ties privately separate, — a course which is 
possible, of course, only when the parties 
agree. 

In conformity with these principles, 
though not to the full spiritual extent 
has the law decided, except that it deals 
with societies, not churches. We will 
delineate the rules of proceedings in Mas- 
sachusetts, not only for the benefit of 
readers in this State, but also because 
(what is generally forgotten,) the legal 
decisions are not arbitrary creators of 
Congregationalism, but are an endeavor 
merely to interpret historical Congrega- 
tionalism. Unfortunately, the Courts deal 
with parishes or societies, instead of 
churches; but this is not unreasonable 
when we remember that there must be 
some corporate body, of which the law 
can take cognizance as to contracts, and 
other civil transactions; and so long as 
our churches throw off that responsi- 
bility as to religious institutions which the 
Scriptures enjoin, they have no right to 
complain ; if the parish must alone assume 
the legal responsibility, they ought to 
have the individual right of selecting 
their own minister. When the churches 
shall re-a?sume the burden, they can re- 
assume their control, and not till then ; 
and not till then ought they to have any 
voice in the matter. They have gone down 
into Egypt, and they reap the result 
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Now if we substitute 44 Church " for 
44 parish," we should find that the legal 
decisions simply embody Congregational- 
ism, and as such they will exhibit clear 
principles. 

There arc two forms in which to con- 
sider this matter of separation: 1. When 
the parties agree upon the propriety and 
terms of separation. 2. When they dis- 
agree upon one or the other. 

1. When the parties agree, they may, 
legally, dissolve the connection without a 
Council, if they see fit. The contract, like 
other contracts, may be ended by mutual 
consent 44 Now it is well known," it is 
stated in Burr v. Sandtcich, (9 Mass. 277,) 
44 that when the grounds of the proposed 
dissolution are agreed by the parlies, no 
dishonorable or immoral imputation hav- 
ing been made one of the grounds, the 
parties may, and frequently do, dissolve 
the relation by mutual consent, without 
taking the advice of a Council." We 
doubt the 44 frequently," but the prin- 
ciple is clear. The ecclesiastical method 
is, to call a Mutual Council, asking their 
advice, and empowering them to dissolve 
the contract ; thus all things are 44 done 
decently and in order." It should be 
noticed, however, that a separation in such 
a case, really derives its force only from 
the consent of the parties themselves ; a 
Council has no authority of its own. If 
letters missive invite a Council merely 
"to act upon the proposed dissolution" (or 
expresses tho same thing in other lan- 
guage,) (the Council so called can only 
recommend] and their decision is of no 
force until 'ratified by subsequent action 
of the parties. The Council cannot say, 
4, the relation is hereby dissolved," unless 
especially so authorized and empowered 
by the letters missive. 

2. When panies cannot agree, whether 
as to the propriety or the terms of separ- 
ation, more complication ensues. Here a 
Council is indispensable ; and simply 
upon the principle, that when parties to a 
contract cannot agree, it is a proper case 
for referees. For the sake of clearness 



in explaining this matter, we will suppose 
that a parish wishes its pastor to leave ; 
we do not consider the opposite case (as 
no parish is silly enough to insist on its 
minister's remaining against his will); 
and will trace, step by step, the course to 
be taken, in case he objects to the thing 
itself or it* terms. 

(I.) A parish Vote, to declare the con- 
nection ended, is, of its own force, worth 
less than so much blank paper. One 
party to a contract cannot annul it. 44 A 
parish may, however, without the inter- 
vention of a Council, act upon them; 
[i. e., charges of such pastoral misconduct 
as legally works a forfeiture of the pasto- 
ral oflice,] but they act at their peril, and 
their decision can be supported only by 
affirmative proof of the truth of these 
charges. Being parties, their decision is 
not evidence in their favor." {Sheldon 
v. Easton, 24 Pickering, 281.) Hence, 
if these charges could bo substantiated, a 
Council is the ready and satisfactory tri- 
bunal. 

(2.) The parish must, as its first step, ask 
the minister to join in calling a Mutual 
Council; taking care that their action 
is legal in all respects, and specifying 
distinctly to him, in their proposal, the 
reasons which they propose to present to 
the Council. "When these causes are 
affirmed to exist (Sheldon v. Ea»ton, as 
above) how are the allegations to be 
tried ? Of the first (i. e. essential change 
of belief) an Ecclesiastical Council alone, 
has jurisdiction [modified by later de- 
cisions]; and in relation to the other two, 
that body is manifestly the most proper 
tribunal for their investigation." There 
is evident fairness also in the following, 
from Thompson v. Iteholtoth, (7 Pick. 150.) 
44 When asked to agree on a Mutual 
Council, the minister ought to have a 
general statement of the grounds and 
reasons of the call upon him ; not in a 
precise technical form, but substantially 
set forth, so that he may exercise his 
judgment whether to unite in a Council 
or not." And, "The offer of a Mutual 
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Council, to be effectual, must have been 
made by virtue of authority from the 
parish." ( lb.) An offer from the Church 
is useless, and an offer from individuals, 
or a party, in the parish, is equally so. 
Unless these requirements are complied 
with, it is unreasonable as well as useless 
to proceed. 

(8.) When a proposal to call a Council is 
thus made, assigning reasons which the 
law will sustain, the pastor is virtually 
bound to accede to it. He must answer, 
any proposal; and if, in answering, he 
declines, he must specify his reasons. 
" When the authority of either party to 
proceed, depends upon the other party's 
refusing to concur without sufficient cause, 
the cause ought to be assigned, that the 
sufficiency of it may be examined." (Burr 
v. Sandwich, as above.) And the minister 
must answer categorically; a "condi- 
tional answer would, and ought to be 
taken as a refusal." (Thompson v. Heho- 
both.) Hence, if the parish do not as* 
sign their reasons, or assign reasons le- 
gally insufficient, the minister may safely 
decline, provided he assigns whichever 
is the case, as the reason of his refusal. 
But in case the parish do specify legally 
sufficient reasons, the minister cannot 
decline. Suppose he does decline; then, 

(4.) In case he unreasonably decline, the 
parish may proceed to call an impartial 
Ex-parte Council, whose doings will in 
all respects have precisely the force of a 
Mutual Council. 1 " If, in a proper case 
for the meeting of an Ecclesiastical Coun- 
cil to be mutually chosen, either party 
should unreasonably and without good 
cause, refuse their concurrence to a mu- 

i A statement 10 this effect In the last Tew Book, 
bu been called in question; but Do oh who will 
examine the theory of Congregationalism will doubt 
it. The error arl«s (1) from forgetting that no 
Council U anything more th»o adi-uor^, a Council 
empowered to adjudicate ia not Congregational ; it 
Is a board of rebreea ; and (2) by looking at ima* 
glnary caaes, In which, in reality, no Council ia 
proper. It is not asserted that any ex-parte Council 
has the force of a mutual one, (for some are a itench 
in the nostrils of the community,) but that every pro- 
perly comtiiHitd one baa precisely the force of • 
Mutual Council. 



tual choice, the aggrieved party may 
choose an impartial Council, and will be 
justified in conforming to the result." 
{Avery v. Tyringham 3 Mass. 160.) That 
is, the Ex-parte Council will occupy the 
position of a Mutual Council. But it 
must (a) be impartially constituted. A 
defect here, by calling prejudiced per- 
sons, is fatal. In the case of Thompson v. 
Rehoboth, a member of a former unfavor- 
able Council, was declared to be unquali- 
fied to serve again. It ought also, (6) 
when met, to offer itself as a Mutual 
Council to the other party ; and (c) its 
validity depends upon a previous 44 un- 
reasonable" refusal on the pastor's part to 
call a Mutual Council. His refusal is 
" unreasonable," if a Mutual Council has 
been fairly offered, and valid reasons as- 
signed to him. If the least doubt exists 
on this point, the Council should go home. 
But what are 44 valid reasons ? " Only 
those which the law declares to work a 
forfeiture of the< pastoral office. 

(5.) The causes which may be assigned 
as reasons, are only three : 44 There are 
three established causes of forfeiture. T\ 
vAn essential change of doctrine. 2. A I 
wilful" neglect of duty ; and s/lmmoral 
or criminal conduct." (Sheldon v. EasA 
ton.) The same decision explains : 44 It 
must be a substantial and essential 
change ; " 44 not every neglect of duty, or 
every immoral act;" 44 they must be 
gross." 44 Great allowance is to be made 
for peculiarity of opinion, taste and 
character ; " 44 not every trifling deviation 
from duty." 44 Occasional inadvertences, 
imprudence, folly, censoriousness, a spirit 
of persecution, &c, are immoralities, but 
not such as would, per se, defeat a con- 
tract of this nature ; " they must be 44 of 
the grosser sort ; such as habitual intem- 
perance, lying, unchaste or immodest be- 
havior." Burr v. Sandwich, and Hollis St. 
v. Pierpont, (7 Metcalf, 495) also illustrate 
some of these specifications. 

Now the legal view here fails to come 
up to the spirit of the Scriptures, in a 
point to which we have already adverted; 
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nor is it certain that these decisions will 
not yet be modified. But as the law is, 
there are only these causes. Nor is the 
legal doctrine absolutely unreasonable ; it 
proceeds on the now antiquated view, 
that a parish knows what it is about when 
it selects; a pastor ; it' was not framed to 
meet the now ordinary method of hearing 
a Sunday or two's flash preaching, — the 
power which produced the sermons being 
often like the slender stream in 44 Swallow 
Barn," which, by judicious damming, ac- 
cumulated enough water to grind a bushel 
or two, and then stopped for a freshet 
We know of particular sermons, delivered 
in so many vacant pulpits that each might 
now " be read by its title," to great ad- 
vantage. But the law supposes that a pa- 
rish will learn what their proposed pastor 
is, and that he is deserving of confidence 
before they settle him. It then declares 
that 44 loss of confidence is not enough." 
'* If he has deservedly forfeited their con- 
fidence, (Sheldon v. Eauton,) he must have 
been guilty of conduct which would be a 
good ground for his discharge. If he has 
has lost it without fault on his part, it 
would be a great misfortune to him; a 
good reason for his retiring from his con- 
nection with them, but no legal cause for 
his dismission." »• They, therefore, having 
capriciously and causelessly withdrawn 
their confidence, cannot allege their own 
misconduct as a ground for their discharge 
from the contract which they had entered 
into." The real difficulty is, the law has 
not kept pace with modern degeneracy. 
Unless a pariah distinctly specifies one of 
these three causes in their request for a 
Mutual Council, he is legally right in 
declining to accede ; •• if no proper cause 
existed, the offer of a Mutual Council by 
the pariah was unreasonable, and not the 
refusal of the minister." (Burr v. Sand- 
wich.) But if they do specify one of 
these, and he declines, they then have 
full power to call an impartial Ex-parte 
Council, which Ex-parte Council stands 
in the same position, so far as effect is 
concerned, which a mutual one would 
have occupied. 



(6.) The effect of the orderly decision of 
a Mutual Council, or of a properly con- 
stituted Ex-parte Council, is simply this : 
It does not, and cannot dissolve the con- 
tract ; but its decision is a legal justifica- 
tion of the party adopting it. For in- 
stance, if a Council decide that certain 
charges are proved, and that in conse- 
quence thereof, the connection ought to 
be dissolved, the parish is legally justified 
in adopting that result, and formally 
declaring the paslorate ended. This is 
based on the simple ground, that compe- 
tent referees declare the contract broken 
by one party. " An Ecclesiastical Coun- 
cil is a judicial tribunal, whose province 
it is, upon the proper presentation of 
charges, to try them on evidence admis- 
sible before such a tribunal. They have 
no power to dissolve a contract, or to 
absolve either party from its obligation." 
(Sheldon v. Easton.) In the same case it 
is also said : "In a proper case for a 
Council, their adjudication, regularly 
made, is sufficient evidence of the facts 
determined by them." In Stearns v. Bed- 
ford, (21 Pick. 114,) 44 The result of a 
Council, of its own intrinsic validity, is 
never obligatory upon the parties," 
although if one party adopt it, it does 
certainly control the other, except in one 
instance, viz., 44 Where the result of a 
Council is the recommendation of acts to 
be done, and conditions to be performed, 
by each party, the performance by one 
party will not impose legal obligations 
upon the other;" that is, if a Council 
recommended the parish to dissolve the 
relation upon giving the minister a thou- 
sand dollars, and the minister accepted 
the result, yet the parish would not be 
holden unless they adopted it; but the 
parish could not adopt that part which 
recommends a separation, and ignore the 
matter of the thousand dollars. 44 The 
result of a Mutual Council, legally con- 
voked, will not bind either party reject- 
ing it. The effect of the advice of a 
Council is nothing more than a legal jus- 
tification of the party who shall adopt it" 
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(Burr v. Sandwich.) In Tfollis Street 
Meeting House v. Pierpnnt, the descrip- 
tion of the power of Councils, in Acery v. 
Tyriiif/ham, and Burr v. Sandwich, is 
especially referred to and sustained, that 
" either pirty conforming thereto will be 
justified." *• So that we consider this 
general principle as well established, and 
not now to be controverted." So also, 
in (S earns v. Bedford.) " The decision 
of an Ecclesiastical Council, however, is 
not absolutely decisive. It may be im- 
peached in various ways, such as for 
partiality of the members of the Council, 
or any of them ; for tho misconduct of the 
prevailing party in improperly influencing, 
or attempting to influence any of the 
members of the Council, and for other 
causes. So if the ground of the decision 
of the Council appears to be insufficient 
to justify the result, the same may be 
impeached and annulled by a Court of 
Law. But the decision, upon [i. e., " as 
to "] the evidence and the facts, is con- 
clusive, and is not to be revised.*' " These 
decisions are not conclusive in all respects, 
as already stated, and they do not oper- 
ate ex proprio vigore as a judgment, but 
only as a justification of the party con- 
forming to them." 1 

To give the result of Council even so 
much force, it must be clear ; it should 
have two parts, viz., the advice given, and 
the grounds of that advice. Not only 
must the grounds be as above described, 
but the particular ground must be dis- 
tinctly specified. In Thompson v. Reho- 
both, it is said, 41 They find only that some 
of the charges were proved, without 

l If. however, parties pledge themselves to abHe 
by the derl.«lon, another role enters: "If the de- 
fendant* did agree to abide by, and perform, the 
determination of the Council, and If the Council did 
make an award In pursuance of the authority given 
to them, we have do doubt that, under the circum- 
stances of this ca>«e, (not peculiar,] its specific per- 
f o nuance miy be decreed by a Court of Equity." 
"If ... . both partfea agree to submit their contro- 
versies to a Mutuil Council, it la difficult to pcrcrive 
any reason why they should not lie bound by its 
decUlons, according to the long established and well 
known law of this Commonwealth." Sltams v. 
B*Jf<*d. 



specifying which of them. Now as some 
of the charges do not of themselves fur- 
nish grounds of compulsory removal, it 
may be, for ought the record shows, that 
these alone were proved." Ilcnec the 
decision was invalid ; nor was parole evi- 
dence admitted to show which were 
proved. 

Further still. " The Court always look 
behind the adjudication ; and before the 
result can be received as evidence, or 
allowed to have any validity, they will 
examine the proceedings to ascertain 
whether there was a suitable case for the 
convocation of an Ecclesiastical Council ; 
whether the members were properly 
selected ; whether they proceeded impar- 
tially in their investigation ; whether 
their adjudication was so formally made, 
that it might be seen that they acted with 
due regard to the rights of the parties, 
and that they founded their decision 
upon grounds which will sustain it. In 
short, the doctrine of these cases is, that 
tho Result of a Council is only prima 
facie evidence." 

The doctrine then, as to the force of 
the decision of a Council seems to be 
this : If sufficient " reasons" are supposed 
to exist for calling a Council; if it is 
fairly and properly called ; if its proceed- 
ings are impartially conducted ; it its 
decision is clear, and alleges what facts 
it has found to exist as the grounds of 
its advice ; if those facts are sufficient 
legally to justify the decision ; then that 
decision, (whether of a Mutual or Ex- 
parte Council) is, so far as facts are con- 
cerned, conclusive, and a Court would 
not go behind its statement of facts ; and, 
while its advice is not of itself binding, 
yet either party adopting it and conform- 
ing thereto, will be legally justified by 
that decision. If controversy arises, the 
Court will examine so far as to see that 
all things have been done fairly and 
regularly, but will not review the evi- 
dence. The effect of such a decision, is 
such as to preclude the necessity of a 
second Council. Its decision is final. In 
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Burr v. Sandwich, it was declared that 
an acquittal by a Council, justifies the 
party charged, in forever refusing "to 
call another on the same charge." In 
Hollu Street v. Pierpont, it was decided 
that an acquittal by Mutual Council 
precluded the party accusing from giving 
further evidence in a court of justice ; 
their decision ended the matter. In Whit- 
more v. Fourth Congregational Society in 
Plymouth (2 Gray,) it was decided that 
the action of a parish, neglecting to state 
in their vote of dismissal, their reasons, 
in asserted anterior immorality, was null 
and void from that neglect; nor could 
they afterwards be allowed to show what 
the reasons were. 

The whole matter is sufficiently plain. 
The confusions which so frequently occur, 
arise simply from a neglect ot those clear, 
practical, common-sense, Congregational 
principles which our Courts have upheld. . 
There is no injustice in any of them. 
The recollection that a contract exists, 
will prevent any honorable parish from 
assuming to declare it null. The provis- 
ions for a Mutual Council only provide 
for a fair hearing before impartial persons, 
to which no man can object The re- 
quirement, that the grounds shall be 
distinctly specified, is one which meets 
every one's sense of fairness. The spe- 
cification of certain distinct grounds, 
merely assures parties that they shall have 
a fair trial. An unreasonable refusal to 
join, is met by the provision for an Ex- 
parte Council. And when the decision is 
rendered, the law merely says, " having 
obtained the opinion of an impartial 
body of men called together according to 
your own time-honored usages, you shall 
be sustained in .taking the facts to be as 
they have found them, and in acting 
accordingly." 

It will be seen that the legal decisions 
as to the grounds which will sustain the 
compulsory dismissal of a pastor, arc ex- 
ceedingly stringent The spirit which 
has actuated the judges evidently is a 
regard for the dignity and permanency of 
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the pastoral relation. But they fail to 
meet the requirements of religion. Are 
the interests of Christ's kingdom to be 
sacrificed because no legal forfeiture can 
be proved ? ''Yet if the pastor's influence 
is ended by the fault of others, ought he 
still to insist on his contract ? We say, 
no. If we said " yes," we should assert 
that, not the good of the cause, nor his 
own usefulness, was to be made promi- 
nent, but merely that justice must be done 
him, — as if justice ever were done in 
this world. No.rLet the minister preach 
Christ and Him crucified ; if he is driven 
oflT, especially by those of his own house- 
hold, it ,is hard to be borne, but let him 
shake off the dust from his feet and go 
elsewhere. The world is broad enough ; 
the harvest is great ; the laborers are few. 
It is a privilege to preach Jesus, not a 
merit ; a privilege, though in a hovel, and 
in the midst of trials. And if he is hard- 
ly treated, let him look to another day for 
recompense ; there is a world which sets 
this to rights. J 

But the fact that abstract rights are 
often insisted on, is making, in some lo- 
calities, a great change in the condition of 
the pastorate. It has led the Baptists to 
the practice already alluded to, and also 
to retaining the control of the pastoral 
relation in the hands of the people. It 
has brought many of our own churches to 
the determination not to settle a minister 
except upon the condition that either 
party may discontinue the connection, by 
giving, without reasons, a /notice of three, 
six, or more, months. >4t has disposed 
many other, weak churches, not to settle 
a pastor, but to employ a minister from 
year to year, as " stated supply." 1 And 
the policy is gaining ground, that, either 
a manifest failure, by imprudencies, or 
unfitness, to retain the affections of a peo- 
ple, should be a further Valid reason for 
separation, or that the churches and soci- 

i According to the Manuchutettn Minute* for 1868, 
of the 482 churchrt, 70 were without paatort or 
etAted supplies, 64 bad stated tupplief, and 348 bad 
priors, of which quite a huge number are settled 
on th. " notice » plan. 
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etics should retain the actual control of 
the tenure of office, by suitable provisions 
in the contract. 

Of the great principles which underlie 
the outward structure of the pastoral rela- 
tion, we forbear to speak ; of these, an- 
other, and experienced writer in pastoral 
matters, will treat But it ought to be 
remembered both by pastors and churches, 
that the only bond worth retaining, is 
that of mutual Christian affection. When 
this ceases, the sooner the outward tie 
ends, the better. To maintain such 

. 

»- 



affection in full strength should be the 
object of both parties. A kind, affection- 
ate, laborious, independent (not fractious,) 
performance of duty by the pastor, — a 
faithful, willing, and active cooperation by 
the Church ; a mutual forbearance, in the 
remembrance of common frailties and 
errors ; and a supreme, submissive, pray- 
erful, devotion by each one to our Lord 
and Saviour, would be not only the pre- 
servative of all pastoral bonds that ought 
to be preserved, but the secret, to each, 
of Christian success. 

■ i 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENG- 
LAND AND WALES. 

BY REV. JOSEPH S. CLARK, n.D. 



We place over this article a heading 
which the reader may understand to be 
significant of ten volumes, on shelf 70 of 
the Congregational Library, varying in 
size from 200 duodecimo pages, to 650 
octavo, the whole bound in uniform calf 
gilt, with the following inscription, printed 
in gold letters on the outside of each : 

V KESSitTKD 
ST THE 

CONGREGATIONAL UNION 

OF ENGLAND k WALES, 
TO 

THE CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY, 
BOSTON, 

Cmtid Status. 

With this glittering sentence flashing 
full in the reader's face every time he 
opens one of these volumes, he hardly 
need be told that the gift is among. the 
first fruits of a fraternal correspondence, 
which promises a rich harvest to both 
Associations, provided this husbandry of 
Christian fellowship be continued, as it is 
their mutual wish to continue it. 

Of these publications, the first in chro- 
nological order, as also the largest, and 
by far the most valuable, is llanbury's 
Historical Memorials, in three volumes 
royal octavo, containing, in the aggre- 
gate, 1,823 closely printed pages. The 



modest title, 41 Historical Collections re- 
lating to the Independents or Congrega- 
tionalists, from their rise to the restora- 
tion of monarchy, A. D., MDCLX," 
scarcely begins to inform the reader what 
a vast store-house of rich and rare, and 
well arranged documents he is entering. 
If, however, after reading a short preface, 
he will glance his eye over the thirty-six 
pages which it takes to give the mere 
headings and contents of the eighty-five 
chapters into which the whole is divided, 
there will rise upon his imagination a 
tolerably adequate idea of what is before 
him. 

While the Congregational Union of 
England and Wales tell us, through their 
Committee, that they " have zealously 
promoted the publication " of this great 
work, they desire to have it known that 
" the undivided responsibility of author- 
ship" belongs to Mr. Hanbury; "and 
whatever honor is due to the fidelity, 
patience and skill with which the mate- 
rials have been collected and arranged, is 
exclusively his own." 

The object of the author's laborious 
undertaking, and the issue to which his 
untiring industry has brought it, cannot 
be better set forth than in the following 
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paragraph from his preface :— " A histori- Deacon Hanbury makes no such claim ; 

cal collection — Corpus Historicum— adc- though " some advantages, he apprehends, 

qaate in all respects to the present and will have resulted from his not being 

still increasing importance of the Chris- swayed by any professional interest to 

tian Denomination to which the author is seek to elevate unduly the pastoral office 

confirmed in his attachment, after a sys- and character." 

tematic scrutiny more persevering than Commencing with Robert Browne and 
perhaps any other layman ever engaged " the Brownists," and winding up with 
in — is yet a deficiency in ecclesiastical Thomas Venner and the " Fifth Monarchy 
literature. So successful has been the Men " — a space of nearly a century's 
accumulation of contumely heaped by duration— these Historical Memorials con- 
interested parties upon our sires, that they tain notices, more or less full, of every 
who should have inherited their spirit important person, paper and event, on 
have been deterred fiom searching into either side of the water, which the author 
their merit*, and from duly displaying deemed capable of illustrating his subject, 
their virtues. Their very names seemed No transaction or document appears to be 
about to be lost Now, however, enough passed by because of its unfavorable 
is recovered to evince that our predeces- aspect towards the Independents ; nor 
sors — our Fathers and Confessors — were pressed into service, merely because it 
mighty in word and deed ; and that to would serve them. Yet is he able to say, 
the dismay of their calumniators, their in the concluding paragraph of the last 
renown is spreading far and wide, with volume : u If a synopsis of the results of 
the dominion to which they and their our labors in the Historical Memorials be 
immediate descendants gave existence, looked for, the following is submitted as 
and which promises to be as enduring as among the leading points which make up 
the world." the sum of these results. Herein, obloquy 
The work is mainly documentary, and derived from the Brownists, is removed : 
the compiler's plan in arranging the doc- The personal characters of the earliest 
uments has been to " dispose the words promoters of Independency are estab- 
and deeds in the closest connection with lished beyond the possibility of success in 
what occasioned them." Nothing could any future attempt seriously to damage 
be more simple ; nothing more satisfac- them : The body of the Independents is 
tory than this arrangement The Con- relieved from the censure of groundless 
gregationalists and their opposcrs are both separation : Political and Ecclesiastical 
allowed to tell their own story, to argue facts and principles are brought out, which 
their own cause, and, as near as possible, an unjustifiable timidity allowed to be 
they are brought up in immediate con- covered with apparent neglect : — Inde- 
nection, face to face. This arrangement pendents possess withal, a denominational 
gives an almost dramatic interest to what work comprising a continuation of doeu- 
would otherwise be insufferably dry. To mentary evidence not exceeded in inter- 
abridge long documents without pervert- est and importance by any, in its depart- 
ing their sense; to connect historical ment of ecclesiastical literature." So 
events so as to keep up the proper much for the first in this series of publica- 
sequence of cause and effect ; to explain tions. 

the manifold relations of persons and The second in chronological order is a 

parties to the subject in hand, which the duodecimo volume of 396 pages, entitled 

author is all the while under the necessity " Jethro : A system of Lay Agency, in 

of doing, requires more complete exemp- connection with Congregational churches 

tion from human prejudice and infirmity for the diffusion of the gospel among our 

than most mortals will dare to claim. Home Population." This is a prize essay, 
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called forth by the offer of " one iiun- 
dred guineas for the best Essay on the 
subject of Lay Agency," from a 44 Chris- 
tian philanthropist, whose mind was in- 
fluenced by a deep concern for the further 
evangelization of his native land." The 
subject is vigorously discussed in ten 
chapters, developing a profundity of re- 
search, and an amount of statistical infor- 
mation, which cannot fail to inspire confi- 
dence in the writer's conclusions. Many 
of his deductions have equal pertinence in 
their application on this side the water. 
For some unknown reason the writer's 
name is concealed. 

Coincident with the offer of this gener- 
ous prize, the Union, to whose Commit- 
tee the management of the award was 
entrusted, added twenty-five guineas more, 
44 for the Essay that might be adjudged 
next in merit" The successful compet- 
itor for this second prize, was Rev. James 
Matheson, D. D., personally and favor- 
ably known to many among us as a del- 
egate with Dr. Reed, from that Union, to 
the Congregational churches in this coun- 
try, twenty-five years ago. His produc- 
tion is a duodecimo volume of 200 pages, 
with the title of 44 Our Country ; or the 
Spiritual Destitution of England consid- 
ered ; and how far it cau be supplied 
through Lay Agency, especially as em- 
ployed by Congregational Churches." 
The subject is divided into six parts, with 
an appendix, and is inferior to the other 
only in the number of its pages. Both 
these treatises might be studied with great 
advantage by those whose attention is 
just now being turned, with a newness^ of 
interest, to our own destitutions. 

The next in this series of publications 
is also a prize volume of 388 duodecimo 
pages, from the pen of Rev. Thomas Wal- 
lace, on the following subject : 44 A Guide 
to the Christian Ministry ; or Manual for 
Candidates for the Sacred Office." No 
one can attentively peruse the ten chap- 
ters into which he divides his theme, with- 
out a strong conviction that the 44 two 
friends," whose offer of 44 two hundred 



pounds H called forth such a production, 
could in no way have done a greater ser- 
vice to the cause of Christ, with that 
amount of money. 

Next in chronological order are 44 The 
Works of John Robinson, Pastor of the 
Pilgrim Fathers; with a Memoir and 
Annotations, by Robert Ashton, Secre- 
tary of the Congregational Board, Lon- 
don," — in three volumes duodecimo, con- 
taining altogether 1,492 pages. This is 
the first 44 collected edition" of Mr. Rob- 
inson's works ; and with the exception of 
a single tract, entitled 44 Manumission," 
embraces u all the genuine productions of 
his pen, whether treatise, tract or letter." 
The American public have already been 
made acquainted with the rich contents of 
these volumes, through one large edition 
of the imported sheets, bound and issued 
on this side the water, by the 44 Doctrinal 
Tract and Book Society " — now named 
the Congregational Board of Pub- 
lication. 

The only remaining volume is made up 
of addresses, tracts, &c, which the Union 
have put forth at different times, com- 
prising twenty-seven distinct publications, 
varying in size from eight to forty-four 
pages. The first seven 44 Addresses of the 
Annual Assembly of the Congregational 
Union of England and Wales, held at the 
Congregational Library, London, (May 
Anniversaries,) to the Ministers and 
Churches of the same Faith and Order 
throughout the Empire," are all included, 
together with an appeal on 44 British Mis- 
sions." Then comes the 44 Congregational 
Union Tract Series," in the following 
order: 44 A Declaration of the Faith, 
Church Order and Discipline of the Con- 
gregational or Independent Dissenters." — 
44 The Duties of Churches in reference 
to their own spiritual prosperity, and the 
spread of the gospel among them." — 4 * Hints 
on the Constitution, Management and 
Efficiency of Associations of Independent 
Churches." — 44 An Affectionate Address 
to Church Members on the choice of Pas* 
tors."— 44 The Office, Duties, and Qualifi- 
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cations of Deacons." — " A Declaration of 
Views and Principles on various questions 
agitated at the present crisis, (1841,) 
which aflect the duty and reputation of 
Independent Churches." — "Baptismal Re- 
generation freely considered in a letter to 
a friend/' — 41 The Constitution of the Con- 
gregational Union of England and Wales 
explained and recommended to the Inde- 
pendent Churches and Pastors."— "Church 
Fellowship Promoted ; or, the best method 
by which churches may remove any diffi- 
culties that deter pious persons from join- 
ing their communion." — 44 The Congrega- 
tional Ministry, sustained by a divine, and 
an adequate human, sanction." — " Affec- 
tionate Advice to the Churches, on main- 
taining their love and harmony un- 
broken."—** The Distinctive Principles of 
Congregational Church Polity."— " Me- 
morial and Appeal on the paramount duty 
of a steadfast adherence to Evangelical 
Truth." — " Hints respectfully addressed to 
the Congregational Churches and their 
Pastors, with a view to promote among 
them a more devout and edifying conduct 
of Public Worship."— " Address to the 
Congregational Churches of England and 
Wales, on the importance of giving a 
more systematic and liberal support to the 



public institutions in immediate connec- 
tion with their own denomination." — 41 The 
Principles and Duties of Congregation al- 
ists. By the Rev. John Harris, D.D., 
Principal of New College, London." — 
" The Mission of Congregationalism. A 
Speech delivered by the Rev. Charles 
Beecher, at the 22d Annual Assembly of 
the Union." — " Young Men, in their rela- 
tion to the Church. By the Rev. Henry 
Allon." — 44 History of the Congregational 
Union during twenty-five years. By the 
Rev. George Smith." — " On Religious 
Revivals [in America]. Two papers read 
by request at the Annual Meeting of the 
Congregational Union, [May 1858,] by 
Mr. Charles Reed, and the Rev. John 
Angell James." 

With the exception of the Congrega- 
tional Year Book, the Congregational 
Hymn Book, a monthly magazine, a 
weekly newspaper, and a few small issues, 
out of print, the foregoing, we believe, 
embrace the entire publications of that 
efficient and influential organization ; and 
they constitute an accession, of perhaps 
more value to our Congregational Library 
than any other equal number of volumes 
among its collections. 



PROFESSORS AND STUDENTS IN THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINA- 
RIES, OF OUR DENOMINATION, IN THE UNITED STATES. 

COMriCED BY RBV. ALONZO H. QUINT. 

The Orthodox Congregational churches these disturbing elements, in a calculation, 

io the United States number over 2,600. about balance each other. 

The supply of educated ministers must What proportion of our pastors are laid 

mainly come through the six Theological aside from active service, annually, it is 

Seminaries bearing our denominational impossible accurately to tell. Benevo- 

character. It is true that the denomi- lent societies, educational institutions, ill 

nated lines, as to students, are not dis- health, old age, and death,' are draining 

tinctly marked ; Presbyterians, and even steadily from the number of those who 

persons who have far less affinities with enter the ministry. It would, in our 

us than they, seek the advantages of our opinion, be too high an estimate, — and 

schools ; and, on the other hand, other we have made some careful calculations 

schools furnish us some ministers. It can- on the subject,— to allow an average pas- 

not be far out of the way to suppose that toral life of over 20 yean. 
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that as granted, our 2,600 churches need 
an annual supply of 130 ministers, to say 
nothing of the waste places to be ex- 
plored. The following table enumerates 
the students in our seminaries, from which 
we are, substantially, to receive our sup- 
plies; — the number to be lessened by 
death, by those who become foreign mis- 
sionaries, by future teachers, and by those 
who fail to complete their course. It is 
with a view to its bearing upon our future, 
as well as to make a permanent historical 
record, that we present the following 
table. 

I.-THEOLO0ICAL SEMINARY, BANGOR, Me. 
Professors. 

Rev. Enoch Pond,' President, Professor of Ecelcsl- 
sluticai Hiotory, and Lecturer on Pastoral Da tie*. 
Rer. G euros Sbepard, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric. 

Rev. Daniel Talcott Smith, Professor of Sac red Lit- 
erature. 

Bar. Sabjcel Harris, Professor of Christian Theology. 

KCSIDIHT LlCIirTUTKS. 

Names. Resident*. Place of Theo. Ed. 
Thomas H. Rich, Bangor, 
George H. Shepard, do. 
John R. Thurston, do. 

(3) 



Graduated.* 

R.D. 



Names and Residence. 
J. B. 0. Beanblen, Burlington, Vt. 
William II. Bessom, Boston, Ms. 
Georgw P. Claflln, Upton, Ms. 
Henry V. Emmons, Uallowell, 
K. B. Glldden, Newcastle, 
8. Gerard Norcross, Dizfield, 
Edwin B. Palmer, Belfast, 
Edwin P. Parker, do. 
Chatlea B Rice, Conway, Ms. 

Thorns* S. Roble, Gorbam, 

Middle Clam. 
Daniel E- Adams, Keene, N. li. 
Smith Baker, Jr , Litchfield, 
Samuel D. Bowker, Blddeford, 
Lewis 0. Brastow, Brewer, 
John W. Cbicketing. Portland, 
Walter E Darling, St. Stephens, N. B. 
Andrew Fosdlck, Merrimack, N. II. 
David S. lllbbard, Lisbon, N. II. 
8. C. Uiggtos, Thorndlke, 
Rowland B. Howard, Leeds, 
Benjamin W. Pond, Bangor, 
George A. Putnam, Dunbarton, N. H. 



A.C. 1854 



B.C. 1856 
D C. im 



A. C. 

B. C. 1866 



John G. Bicker, Boston, Ms. 
Charles W bit tier, 8. Amesbury, Ms. 
<14) 

JoRtoa Class. 

Ebeneser Beau, Cod way, N. H. 
Charles F. Boyntoo, Wiseassett, 
Israel Carlton, Haverhill, Ms 
James P. Chamberlain, 
0. R Daggett, Greene, 
Samuel S Gardner, Brewer, 
Charles L. Nichols, Stark, 
George II. Pickard, Portland, 
Edwin Reed, Bath, 
Isaiah P. Smith, Bridgton, 
Samuel W. Tenney, Norridgwock, 



B.C. 1S67 
B.C. 1852 
B.C. 1857 

B.C. 1867 

B.C. 1866 
B.C. 1867 
U.C. 



8. I. 



i Finding that In several or the Seminary Cata- 
logues the title of 41 D.D." does not appear, we have 
concluded to omit It from all the members of the 
various Faculties, lest, in attempting to supply the 
lack, we should commit some sad blunder ; we wish 
it distinctly understood, however, that each of the 
t a " DJ).," or deserves to be. 



C.C 1556 



B.C 1867 

W.C. 1857 
W.C. 1858 

B.C. 1855 
B.C. 1867 

A. C. 

B. C. 1868 
B.C. 1868 
B.C. 1868 
D C. 

B.C. 1858 
Wat.C. 



Joseph Walker, Portland, 
John 0. Watson, Gilford, N. II. 
G. C. Wilson, Jefferson, 
(15) Total, 43. 

11 —THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ANDOVER, Ma. 
Facoltt. 

Rev. Calvin E. Stowe, Associate Professor of Sacred 

Literature. ^ 
Rev. Edwards A. Parr, Abbot Professor of Christian 



Rer Elijah P. Barrows, 
Hebrew Language and Literature. 

Rev. Austin PasLra, Bartlet Professor of Sacred 
Rhetoric. 

Rav. WlLUAH G. T. SHEDD, Brown Professor of Bed. 
History, and Lecturer on Pastoral Theology 

Prof. William Rosa ell, Teacher of Elocution. 
Prof. QEoaas F. Root, 



Sem. 
Andover. 

do. ' 



Names and Residence, Coll. 
William J. Batt, Fall River, B.U. 
Charles R. Bliss, Lougmeadow, W.C. 



• ABBREVIATIONS OF NAMES OF COLLEGES 
Al.C. Alleghany College, Pa. 
Amherst College, Ma. 
Beloit College, Wis. 
Bowdoln College, Me. 
Brown University, R. I. 
Dartmouth Ct liege, N. H. 
Farmer's College. 
Harvard College, Ms. 
Iowa College, loffa. 
Illinois College, 111. 
Knox College, III. 
London University, England. 
Madison University. N. Y. 
Marietta College, Ohio. 
Mlddlebnry College, Vt. 
New Jersey College, N. J. 
New York Free Academy, N. Y. 
Oberlln College, Ohio. 
Rochester University, N. Y. 
Union College, N. Y. 
University of Vermont, Vt. 
Wabash College, Iod. 
Watervllle College, Me. 
Western Reserve College 
Williams College, Ma. 
Wesleyan University, Ct. 
Yale Cjllege, Ct. 



A. C. 
Bel.C. 

B. C. 
B.U. 
D.C. 

PC. 
H.U. 
Ia.C. 
Ill C. 
K.C. 

L.U. 
MU. 

Mar.C. 

M.C. 
N.J.C. 
N.Y.F.A. 

O.C. 

R.C. 

UC. 
U.Vt. 
Wab.C. 
Wat.C. 
W.R.C. 

W.C. 

W.U. 

Y.C. 
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J X. Chamberlain, W. Brookfleld, D.C. 

B. Coodit, Terra Haute, Ind. Wab.C. 
Henry B Dwigbt, Portland, Me. Y.C. 
0*o. R Fergusoo, Whately, A.C. 

C. L. Ooodell, Cabus, Vt. l\ Vt. 
U. W. Small, Pownal, Me. A.C. 

(8) 



Andorer. 
Lane. 



iVawicj and Htiidtnu. 
i AIW, Langdon, N. H. 
WlllUm F. Anni, Norwich, Ck. 
Franklin D. Ayer, St. Johnsbury, Vt 
Benjamin Braman. Norton, 
An^stus Chandler, No. Woodstock, Ct. 
John II. Dodge, Wenham, 
George Dustau, Newport, N. II. 
Klijeh S. Fairchild, Flushing. L. I. 
Nath'l P. Gilbert, Mid. OranTilia, N. Y. 
John B. Goodrich, Illoidala, 
Xenas Goes, Lower Waierford, Yt. 
Atutio Uasen, Royahon, Yt. 
George F. Ilcrrick, K-sex, Yt. 
Henry L. Hubbell, Wilton, Ct. 
Calrin B. Hulbert, But Sbcldon, Yt. 
Abbott E. Kittredgc, Roxbury, 
Beoj. Labaree, Jr., Mlddlebury. Yt. 
John W. Lane, 8o. Newmarket, N. H. 
William W. Livingston, Poitoo, C. K. 
Jaaie§ Mclean. Ravenna, Ohio, 
Charles T. Melvln, Cheater, N. H. 
EUsha Mulford, Montroee, Fa. 
Charles Ray Palmer, Albany, N. Y. 
Albert B. Pea body, Boxford, 
Daniel Phillipa, Am beret, 
Henry J. Richardson, Middle ton, 
George W. Sargent, Dover, N. II. 
David C. Scudder, Boeton, 
J. H. Saedd, Mt. G I lead, Obto, 
Bdward A. Smith, Uobokeo, N.J. 
J. Morgan Smith, Uartford, Ct. 
J. M. Sturtevant, Jr., Jacksonville, III. 
A. L. Thompson, Chicago, HI. 
J. W. Underbill, lp»wkh, 
William Uayea Ward, Abington, 
Pliny Flfk Warner, Strykersrllle, N. Y. 
(38) 



(iraduateil. 
M.C. 1851 
Y.C. 1863 
D.C. 1866 
B.U. 1854 

WO. 
A.C. 
D.C. 
NJ.C 

U Vt. 

U.Vt. 
D.C. 

U.Vt. 1856 

U.Vt. 1866 
Y.C. 1864 
D.t\ 1853 

W.C. 1854 
M.C. 1864 
A.C. 1856 

U.Vt. 1856 

W.C. 1856 



1866 
1852 
1856 
1854 
1853 
18.06 



D.C. 
Y.C. 



1S.V1 
1S66 



Y.C. 1855 

A.C. 1856 
A.C. 1856 
D.C. 1866 
W.C. 18C5 
Mar.C. 1856 
Y.C. 18>6 
Y.C. 1854 
Ill.C. 1854 
A.C. 1856 
A.C. 1864 
A. C. 1866 
Y.C. 1856 



Uenry M. Alden, Hooatck Fall*, N. Y. 

Sam'l R. Aabnry, Uanley, Staff'sh. Bog 

Oeorge 1. Bard, Derby, Vt. 

James A. Bates, Granby, 

George A. Beck with. Salem, Ct. 

Oeorge S. Biacoe, Grafton, 

J. Quiocy Bittinger, New Oxford, Pa. 

Joseph lioiirJmao, Ameebury, 

William O. Carr, Derry, N. li 

William Crawfurd, Barre, 

Richard Crittenden, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Temple Cutler, Hamilton, 

Alonao T. Darning, Mlddlebury, Vt. 

John W. Dodge, Newburyport, 

Lewis Francis, Burlington, Vt. 

A. L Friable, Otlsco, N Y 

Simeon Gilbert, Jr., Mid. Oreneille, N Y 

Bdward N. Ooddard, Claremont, N. H. 

John 8. Hinna, New York « ity, 

William D. Harrtck, Metbuen, 

C. C. Humphrey, Tlptoo, Iowa, 



W.C. 1857 
L.U. 1852 
U.Vt. 1867 
A.C. 1456 
A.C. 1857 
A.C. 1857 
D.C. 1857 
AC. 1856 
A.C. 1867 
A.C. 1857 
0.<: 1866 
Mar.C. 1867 
M.C. 1*64 
A.C. 1867 
U.Vt. 1856 
A.C. 1867 
U.Vt 1854 
DC. 1856 

A.C. 1867 
ta.0. 1867 



H.U. 1866 
U.Vt. 1866 
Y.C. 1855 
Bel.C. 1856 
D.C. 1*67 
H.U. 1866 
Y.C. 1*4 
O.C. 1867 
Y.C 1857 
W.C. 1854 
U.C. 1867 



AC 

W.C. 
A.C. 
U.Yt. 
Y.C. 



1867 
1857 
1865 
1864 
1H67 



Mar.C. 1856 

A.C. 1855 
D.C. 1666 



Frank II. Johnson. Boston, 

Charles A. Kent, Hopkinton, N. Y. 
Jawe* Mf Hose, Mollne, 111. 
Peter McYlear, Wankeska, Wis. 
Charles B. Mllliken, Keeoe, N. H. 
Bennett II. Nash, Boston, 
Starr II. Nichols. Danbury, Ct. 
A. Uastiogs Ross, Wlocbendon, 
Samuel Scoeille, West Cornwall, Ct. 
Norman Seaver, Andover, 
L. Clark Seelye, Bethel, Ct. 
Oscar M. Smith, Java, N. Y. 
Henry A. Steeens, Georgetown, 
Charles Su>rk, Philadelphia, Pa. 

C. B. Thomas, New Salem, 
Charles W. Thompson, Montpeller, Yt. 
Moses Tyler, Detroit, Mich, f 
Edward P. Walker, Amesville, 0. 
Jewe A. Wllkins, Bererly, 
Henry D Woodworth, Andorer, 
Albert A. Young, Hanover, N. H. 

(42) 

Jtnno* Class. 

Charlee F. Abbott, Panama, 0. M.C. 
Lucieu H. Adams, Derry, N. H. D.C. 
Walter 8. Alexander, Killlngly, Ct. 
William M Barber, Andorer, 
Alanson S. Barton, New Haren, Yt. 
Daniel Bliss, Warren, 
William U. Bo wen, N. Prorldenee, R. 1. 
S. Russell Butler, Northampton, 
Andrew J. Clapp, Southampton, 
George H. Clark, Georgia. Vt. 
Joseph B. Clark, West Newton, 
J. Calrin Cutler, Dorchester, 
Pertey B. Davis, New Ipswich, N. U. 
Henry A. Dickinson, Granby, 
Lucius R. Kastman, Needham, 
Hufus Bmerxon, Haverhill, 
Henry M. Frost, Tbetford, Vt. 
Edward P. Hooker, Cast let on, Vt. 
Charles Hopkins, Rutland, N. Y. 
J. Heorj Jot.ee, Battle t^eek, Mich. 
William R. Jnyslin, Lancaster, N. U. 
John C. Labaree, Mlddlebury, Vt. 
Bdward B. Mason, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Lewis K. Matron, Owego. N. Y. 
Charles M. Mead, Cornwall, Vt. 
Frederic A. Noble, Oxford, Me. 
Peter Nutting, Mechanic Falls, Me. 
Charles W. Pelrce, Ulosdale, 
Thomas A. Perkins, New York City, 
Joseph W. Pickett, Andorer, O. 
Gustarus D. Pike, Topsfleld, 
KJward C. Porter, Hadley, 
Charlea H. Pratt, New York City, 

D. Warren Klchardson, Mlddleton, 
Thomas Roberts, W. VVlllUmsfleld, 0 
Lyman 8. Rowland, Kofleld, 
Daniel F garage, Andorer, 

Samuel B. Sberrill, Baton, N. Y. A.C. 1868 

Gardner P. Stlrkney, Groreland, A.C. 1858 

John U hitehlll, Palmer, A.C. 1858 

Klisur V. Wolcott, Tallmadge, 0- Y.C 1864 

Horace B. Woodworth, Lyme, N. H. D C. 1854 
William B. Wright, Cincinnati, 0. D.C. 1867 

(43) Total, 12». 



M.C. 1857 

AC. 1858 

B.U. 1K67 

W.C. 1858 

A.C. 1868 

U.Vt. 1866 
A.C. 
D.C. 



1856 
1867 
1868 
1867 
1S66 
1868 
1856 
1856 
1866 
1868 
1867 



Y.C. 
AC. 
AC. 
D.C. 
M.C. 
M.U. 
H.U 
D.C. 
M.C. 
F.C. 
Y.C. 
M.C. 1856 
Y.C. 1858 

W.C. 1867 

Y.C. 1868 

Al.C. 1856 

D.C 1858 

Y.C. 1858 

N Y F A. 1856 

U.C. 1857 

W.R.C. 1866 

A.C. 1868 
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III. — THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, TALE COL. 
Nbw Haves, Ct. 

Factltt. 

Rev. Thbodorb D. Woolbey, President. 
Josiab W. Oibeb, Professor of Sacred Literature. 
R«t. Eleaxer T. Frrcii, Lecturer on Homiletics. 
Rer. CMADSCCt A. Goodrich, Professor of the 
toral Charge. 

Rev. Noah Porter, (Acting) Clark Professor of Moral 

Philosophy and Metaphysics. 
Rev. George P. Fibber, Livingston Profwwor of 

Divinity. 

Timotht Dwioht, Assistant Professor of Sacred 



Sent. 
Yale. 
Yale. 
Yale. 

1856 
1856 
1856 



Y.C. 
Y.C. 
Y.C. 

Y.C. 
Y.C. 
Y.C. 

Y.C. 



Y.C 
Y.C. 



mi 

1*53 
1856 
1So7 



ISM 
1858 



Y.C. 1858 



Y.C. 
Y.C. 
Y.C. 



1856 
1S58 



JVame* and Resident*. Grad. 
John Gunn Baird, Milford, Y.C. 1852. 

William B. Dwight, ConBtantinople.Y.C. 1854. 

Thoinaa 8. Potwin, New Heren, Y.C 

(3) 

Sskiob Clam. 
John H. Anketell, New Haven, 
William A. Buahee, Worcester, Mb. 
John Edgar, Greenwich, 

Middle Clabg. 
Jo«*ph N Hallock, FrankllnTllle, L. I. 
Horace H. McFarland, New Naven, 
Justin Martin, New York City, 
Wilder Smith, Hartfrrd, 
<*) 

Jonior Class. 
George B. Bacon, New Hueeo, 
Martin S. Eicnelberger, York, Pa. 
Edg%r L. Heermaoce, Kinderhook, N. Y. 
Philander H. Hoi lister. New 
Daniel A. Miles, Worcester, Ms. 
Chauncey D. Murray, Madison, 
Levi L Paine, East Randolph, M*. 
Elisha S. Thomas, Wickford, R. I. 
Timothy K. Wilcox, New Haren, 
<») 

Not Dhiosated. 
Solomon J. Douglas, N«* Haven. 
Jewett 0. Smith, New Haven. 
(2) Total, 21. 

IV — THEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF CONN., 
Kabt Wlidbor Hill, Conn. 

Facultt. 

K«v. WiLLtAM Thobpbok, Nettlelon Professor of Bib- 
lical Literature. 

Rev. Edward A. Law 

E^cleiijatical History and 

Rev. Rodbrt Verbiltb, 

ology. 

RESIDENT GRADUATE. 
Same and Residence. CW/. 
Alpbeus J. Pike, Topsfleld, Mi. D.C. 1855 
(!) 

Sexior Clam. 
Names and Residence. 
William A. Hillock. New Haven. Ct. 
Ezra Usskell, Dover, N. U 
Henry 8. Kelsey, Erausrille, N. Y. 
George A. Miller, Lyme, Ct. 
Elijah Itobbins, Weatford, Ct. 

Middle Class. 
John E. Elliott, New London, Ct. 



Waldo Professor of 
Duty. 

of Christian The- 



Sem. 
Theo.lnB. 



W.C- 1857 
A C. 1857 



A.C. 1855 

A.C. 1855 
W.C. 1865 
Y.C. 1856 



A.O. 1357 



A.C. 
A.C. 
W.C. 
W.C. 
A.C. 
DO. 



W.C. 1*58 



1856 

1K66 

1S5S 
1S68 



George Goodrich. Enst Windsor HU1, Ct. 
Henry W. Jones, Hudson, Mlcb. 
Henry Powers, New Salem, Ms. 

(6) 

Joitior Class 
Lyman Bartlett, North Hadley, Ms. 
Walter Barton, Graoby, Ms. 
Charles U. Bissell, East Windsor Hill, Ct. 
James W. Grusb, Fall River, Mb. 
Stephen Harris, FitswllUam, N. H. 
Samuel E. Hoar, Littleton, Ms. 
Alden Ladd, Johnson, Vt, 
Herman Ollendorf, Hartford, Ct. 
Edward A. Pierre, Tallmadge, 0. 

Irvln St. John, Edlnboro', Pa. 

Richard D. Williams, New Marlboro', Ms. 

(11) Total, 22. 

V. — THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, OBBRLIN 
COLLEGE, Oberus, Oaio. 

Facultt. 

Rev. Charles 0. Fiwhet, President, and Professor of 
Theology, and of Mental and Moral Philosophy. 

Rev. Jobs Moroas, Professor of Biblical Literature. 

Cbablm H. Pes field, Instructor of Hebrew. 

Rev. Hbnrt E. Pick, Professor of Sacred Rhetoric, 
and Adjunct Professor of Mental and Moral Phi- 
losophy. 

Rev. James B. Walkbr, Lecturer on the Harmony of 
i with Revealed Religion. 



- Associate Professor of Theology 

Sbkiob Class. 
Names and Residents. 
Alexander Bartlett, Putnam, 
John G. W. Cowle*, Oberllo, 
Henry C. Hitchcock, do. 
William Keodrick, Elizabeth town, 
6. Frank Millikan, Lyndon, III. 
Johnson Wright, Whitehall, N. Y. 
(6) 

Middle Class 
(Irorge H. Allen, Fall River, Mb. 
John F. Boughton, Wolcott, N. Y. 
Henry W. Carpenter, Oberlin, 
E. Milo Cravath, Saratoga, Minn. 
Robert Hovenden, Ingeraoll, C. W. 
D. Jerome Jones, Jackson, Mich. 
George Jnchan, London, Eng. 
Charles Thompson, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Otis B. Waters, Union City, Mich. 
(9) 

Jobior Class. 
B. Hudson Bilker, Battle Creek, 
William Jd. Brooks, Laporte. 
John H. Crumb, Pharsalla, N. Y. 

Henry Mataon, Oberlin, 

J. D. Millard, Marietta, 

Leroy G. Warren, Russia. 
(6) Total, 21. 

YI.-CUICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Chicago, Iluxou. 

Facultt. 

Rev. Joseph Haves, Carpenter Professor of Sys- 
tematic Theology. 
Rev. Samuel C. Bartlett, Professor of Biblical 

ology. 



I We are unable to fill oat this column ; a dash 

*! ■ 



Rest Windsor Hill, Ct. W.U. 1853 
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B#t p. w. Fuu, Profcssor of Sacred Rhetorlo and 
liomiletir*. 

Kejes Professor of Ecclesiastical Hljtory. 

LeCTURIBS. 

Tbe followiog gentlemen are appointed as Lecture rs 
on topics specially assigned by tbe Directors : 

R»t. Edward Buche*, on Cbnrcb Institutions. 

Rev. J<i!*ath*k Blanchard, on tbe connection of tbe 
Old and New Testaments. 

B«t. A. M. Sturtrvaxt, Relation of Sects to tbe 

Chorch. 

R*t. n. L. Chapix, 

Rev. J. B. Wa 
Religion. 



ctlon of 



Sssior Class. 
Nanus and Residence. 
Charles M. Barnes, Gulesburg, 
Daniel II. Blake, do. 
Henry O. Mc Arthur, Chicago, 
8tephen Morrill, St. Johnabury, Tt. 
Robert Samnel, Barnet, Tt. 
(5) 



K.C. 1856 

K.C. 1856 

K.C. 1866 

DC. 1S56 

D.O. 1866 



best not to organlrc a Middle Class 



W.C. 1857 



Middli Class 

[It was thought 
the first year.] 

Juhiok Class. 
Frederic W. Beecber, Calesburg, 
George Dana Blodgett, Pawtacket, R, I. 
Wiiliam Louis Bray, Elk GroTe, Wis. 
Sam'l Watson Brown, Winchendon, Ms. 
Mlcah Sampson Croswell, Chicago, 
Benjamin Durham, Jr. do. 
George T. Higley, Ashland. Ms. 
Wm. Henry Ilildretb, Daren port, la. 
Edwin Luther Ja/gar, Burlington, la. 
John W. Miller, Jacksonville, 
Ferqoh-irton G. McDonald, Dubuque, la. 
Alexander Parker, Irrioe, Scotland, 
James Parker, Chicago, 
Jacob P. Richard*, Mufcada, Wis. 

rk, la. 



A.C. 1853 
T.C. 1860 

A. C. 1855 

B. C. 1<54. 



1857 
1855 
1857 
1S58 



AC. 
Ia.C. 

IaC. 

I.C. 

O.C. 



U.C. 18o8 



[SPECIAL 
J. Wing Allen, Sylvania, 0. 
Frederic Alley, Johnstown, Wis. 
Devlllo William Comstock, Oalesburg, 
Henry Mefcalf Daniels, Enfield, Ms. 
Charles Hancock, M.D., Dover. 
Charles Alexander Hervey, Chicago. 
Elward Uildretb, Sterling, Mj. 
Lauc Biker Smith, Princeton. 
Frederick Wheeler, Waukesha, Wis. 
(21) Total, 29. 

From the above lists we gather the fol- 
lowing Summary of Students : 



Bmgor, tf 
Anuover, 8 
Tale, 8 
East Windsor, 1 
O'-eriin, 0 
Chicago, 0 



Total, 



15 



Classes. 




Seu. Mid. 


Jun. Total. 


11 14 


15 43 


86 42 


43 129 


8 4 


9 «21 


6 6 


11 22 


6 9 


6 21 


6 0 


24 29 


66 74 


108 265 



• Including two whose das* Is not designated. 
VOL. I. 24 



By which it will be seen that we have 
a fair prospect of the graduation, this year, 
of 66 persons, now members of tbe Senior 
classes; or, if every one should enter upon 
the actual work of the ministry, we have a 
little more than one half of the number 
most immediately and urgently needed. 



It may not be amiss, in this connection, to 
insert the number of Theological Seminaries! 
belonging to the denomination, with which we 
interchange ministers, — as represented in their 
latest reports. 

The Pb.es dtteri a tt s of the United State* 
are classified into nine distinct bodies, not 
reckoning a few churches attached to foreign 
organizations, and omitting a fragment or 
two. Of those bodies, six report themselves as 
having Seminaries as follows : 



Old School. Profs. 

Princeton, N. J., 4 

Western, Pa., 4 

Union, Va., 4 

Danville, Ky., 8 

Columbia, S. C, 6 

New School. 

Union, N. Y., 6 

Lane, 0., 4 

Auburn, N. Y., 8 
So. Western, Tenn., 2 
Blackburn, III., 



Students. 
133 
96 
21 
40 
40 



Qrad. 
last year. 
29 
27 
7 
9 
9 



Not organized, 



United P"*byterian. 
Ncwburgh, N. Y., 2 
Alleghany, Pa., 8 
Xenia, O., 2 
Oxford, O., 2 

Reformed Presbyterian General 



Associate Reformed Synod of the South. 
— 1 



5 

15 



Cumberland. 
Cumberland, Tenn., — 
Bethel, Tenn., — 



Or, the Seminaries (in operation,) and 
churches compare thus : 



Old School. 

New School 

United Presbyterian, 

Reformed Preebyterian 

General Synod, 
Associate He formed 
Byuodoftue South, 



6 
4 
4 



1 

2 



Ch>. 
676 



Not rep. 



2,468 
1,013 
429 

58 



In addition to these, as reported by the 
bodies themselves, the American Almanao 
for 1859 mentions,— 



Theo. Dep. West'n 
New Albany, 0., 



Proft. Stunts. 
Coll.,0., 8 14 
8 15 



as in operation in 1857-8. 
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MEETING 
CONSIDERED HISTORICAI 

BY REV. H. 

It was not an accident of etymology 
which caused the not very compact nor 
euphonious compound standing at the 
head of this article, to be so extensively 
in use in New England, as the designation 
of buildings specially erected for the wor- 
ship of God. At home our fathers had 
experience of the legal fact that those who 
went out from the established Church 
must leave even the name which they had 
been accustomed to attach to their con- 
secrated edifices, behind them; that if 
they would be dissenters, they must go 
without 44 churches,'* and be content with 
some uncanonical and illegal shelter for 
their irregular devotions. This set them 
to thinking of the Scriptural aspect of the 
matter, and they were not long in coining 
to the conclusion that the. use of the word 
44 Church " as the appellation of the place 
where the Church meets, is unauthorized 
by the New Testament In their reaction 
from an overdose of eeclesiastieism, the 
same circumstances which led them to dis- 
card marriage by the minister, a religious 

> To MTt encumbering the pages of thia Article 
with too frequent foot-notes, I desire here to make 
general reference to the following authorities, which 
have been consulted In Its preparation, viz: Brad- 
ford's History of Pitmouth Plantation, Felt'* Erdt- 
siastical History, and Annals of SaUm, Harris's 
History of Dorchester, Tbacher s History of Ply- 
mouth, Kutsell's Pilgrim Memorials, Fergusson's 
Ham/ book of Arehiticture, Barber's Historical Col- 
lection* of Mass , Morton's S'ew England's Memo- 
rial, Clarke's Congregational Churthes of Mass., 
Bishop Meade's Old Churches and Families of Vir- 
ginia, Lawrence's JVrw Hampshire Churches, Ood- 
wln's Churches of London, Winkle's English Calhr- 
edralt, Hart's Parish Churches, Sarage's History of 
Bedford, N. H., Hill's History of Mason, N. H, 
Mom's Skerborn and HoUiston, Crowell'e History of 
Essex, field's Centennial Address, Blks's Rthoboth, 
Bu.iiogton's History of the 1st Church. Charletlovm. 
Drake's Hietory of Boston, Bacon's Historical Dis- 
courses, and other Town Histories, Records, and 
Historical Discourses, too numerous to mention. 



-HOUSES : 

JjY and suggestively. 

M. DEXTER.' 

service at funerals, the observance of 
Christmas, &c. &c, led them to a position 
of feeling and practice in regard to edifices 
for Divine worship which was, no doubt, 
at an extreme remove from that of those 
who harried them out of the green fields 
of Northeastern England. They were 
obliged, at first, to assemble by stealth, 
and where they could. Bradford, in his 
44 PI i mouth , Plantation," — so happily re- 
covered of late from its supposed irrepara- 
ble loss— says (p. 11) they 44 kept their 
meetings every Saboth in one place or 
other, exercising the worship of God 
amongst themselves, notwithstanding all 
y" diligence & malice of their adversa- 
ries." Thus naturallv, as well as con- 
scientiously, before their emigration, they 
grew to call the houses where they " kept 
their meetings," meeting-houses. And 
though neither the most convenient nor 
elegant designation, there is yet enough 
of historic interest about the term to en- 
sure the indefinite continuance of its use 
among the sons of the fathers of New 
England. 

The first meeting-places for Sabbath 
worship on this soil, were not even meet- 
ing-houses. The Jamestown company 
first worshipped under an awning of old 
sails tied to three or four trees. The 
Pilgrims spent their first Lords-day under 
the <edars of Clark's island; Winthrop's 
company, under the huge Charlestown 
oak ; the Barnstable emigrants around 
the great rock at Mattacheeset ; the Mid- 
dletown company under the old elm of 
Mattabesett. And the " Common House" 
at Plymouth, and the 44 Great House " at 
Mishawum, served the purpose of Sabbath 
worship as well as weekly shelter, until 
time, strength aud materials could be 
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spared for the erection of a meeting-house. 
In the summer of 1622, the Plymouth 
colonists, as Bradford says, (PUm. Plan., 
p. 126,) " builte a fort with good timber, 
both strong and eomelv, which was of 
good defence, made with a Hate rofe & 
badlments, on which their ordnance were 
mounted, and wher they kepte constante 
watch, espctially in time of danger. It 
served them alUo for a meeting-house, 
and was fitted accordingly for that use." 1 
This seems to have, been occupied by 
them for public worship until 1648, when 
it is recorded that a meeting-house was 
erected — dimensions not given — with a 
bell turret, which stood till 1683 ; when a 
new one took its place, 45 ft. by 40 ft, 
and 1 6 ft. in the walls, unceiled, with dia- 
mond glass, and a small cupola for the 
bell. 

The Charlcstown and Boston Church 
appear to have worshipped in the u Great 
House " until so large a number had re- 
moved to the Boston side of the Charles 
river, as to make it inconvenient to cross 
the ferry, when meetings were held under 
the trees on Copps hill, or in private 
dwellings, until the return of Wilson from 
England in 1632, when £120 was raised 
by voluntary contribution for the erection 

« Isaac de Rasleres (a Walloon— and protege of 
Blommaert, a Director of the East India Company — 
who waa {Secretary of the Now Xetberland Colony, 
and in that capacity corresponded with Got. Brad- 
ford, and rialted Plymouth in 1627) wrote a letter to 
Blommaert, which contains the earliest known de- 
scription of the Pilgrim seUlement, from a visiter. 
He says, " Upon the hill they have a large square 
house, with a hat roof, made of thick sawn planks, 
stayed with oak beams, upon the top of which they 
have six cannons, which shoot Iron balls of four and 
fire pounds, and command the surrounding country. 
The lower part they use for their Church, where they 
preach on .Sundays and the u»ual holidays. They 
assemble by beat of drum, each with his uiu»ket or 
firelock, in front of the captain's door; they' hare 
their cloaks on, and place themselves in order, three 
abreast, and are led by a sergeant without beat of 
drum. Behind comes the Governor, In a long robe ; 
beside him on the right band comes the preacher, 
with bis cloak on. and on the left hand the captain, 
with bis side arms and cloak on, and with a small 
cane in his hand ; and so they march in good order, 
and each sets bis arms down near him." — 8ee Letter, 
translated by J. R- Brodhead, In RutulTt Ptlgnm 
UtmoriaU, pp. 137-147. 



of a house of worship, and of one for Mr. 
Wilson, on the Boston side, — the Charles- 
town people buying the u Great House " 
for £10, and using that for their Sabbath 
convenience until 1639. Wilson's meet- 
ing-house was immediately put up, on the 
south side of what is State street, on the 
spot now occupied by " Brazer's Build- 
ing." It had mud walls and a thatched 
roof, and the following is believed to be a 
tolerably correct representation of its gen- 
eral appearance, and is interesting as in- 
dicating the external auspices of public 
worship in Boston during the first ten 
years of its history as a town. 




Very similar to this was the first meet- 
ing-house in Dedhain, erected in 1637 and 
occupied until 1672; which was alow 
building, 36 feet by 20 feet, and 12 feet 
high, with a thatched roof, upon which — 
by an ordinance of the town, passed for 
security against fire, — permanently leaned 
a long ladder. As the populating of New 
England went on, we find that one of the 
first acts of every settlement usually was 
to make arrangements for the building of 
a meeting-house, and that the idea which 
ruled in its erection was that of the sim- 
plest and cheapest place of convenient 
assemblage and shelter, while engaged in 
the worship of God. Sometimes, as at 
Plymouth, the idea of protection was 
added. The first meeting-house of Dor- 
chester was " surrounded by palisadocs," 
with a sentinel at the gate ; and the peo- 
ple not only made it the place of deposit 
for their military stores, but used to carry 
their plate and other valuables thither 
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nightly for safe keeping. The meeting- 
house in Dover, N. H. was surrounded, in 
1667, by a "fortification " of logs 100 feet 
square. The first meeting-house in Mid- 
dletown, Ct, was a log hut 20 feet square, 
10 feet from sill to plate, and enclosed by 
heavy log pickets designed to be Pequot- 
proof. The first, in Hingham, Ms., had 
a palisade, for defence against the In- 
dians. The first, of Concord, N. H., 
(1730) was of logs, 40 feet by 25 feet, 
where worship was held for 20 years, 
during which time also it served the pur- 
pose of a fort; the people carrying their 
guns to meeting, and stacking them in the 
entry under charge of a sentinel, while 
the best gun in the parish, in the hands ot 
the pastor, Rev. Timothy Walker, went 
into the pulpit, and leaned there during 
time of service. The first meeting-house 
of Shelburne, Ms. — though the town was 
not settled until near the date of the 
Revolution— was built of logs, plastered 
between the joints. The church in San- 
disfield, Ms., was organized and Rev. 
Cornelius Jones, its first pastor, was or- 
dained, in a barn. 

These meeting-houses of the first epoch 
of New England were, then, mere rude 
enclosures, affording shelter from the ele- 
ments, and the opportunity to hear the 
Word in safety, without regard to much 
comeliness of aspect; often, if not always, 
used without formal " dedication," and 
without thought of any special sacredness 
as attached to them. They appear to have 
been furnished with rough benches on 
each side of a central passage ; the male 
portion of the audience occupying the 
one side, and the female, the other. The 
pulpit was but an in railed stand or desk, 
in keeping with the other meagre appoint- 
ments of the place — in one instance, 
(Mcriden, N. H.,) described as w a rude 
enclosure resembling a pen." 

As the country became more settled, 
and there were more people to hear the 
Word, and share in the expense of pub- 
lic worship ; as the general style of pri- 
vate living advanced with the increasing 



opulence of the community ; and as the 
disappearance of the savages favored 
safer, and therefore more numerous Sab- 
bath assemblages, these first structures 
were outgrown and disused, and larger 
and more pretentious buildings were 
erected in their place. Where, by any 
peculiar good fortune, the town was in 
possession of a bell for Church purposes, 
the house erected had reference to that. 
The old meeting-house of 1668, at New 
Haven, was quadrangular, with a pyra- 
midal roof— the apex surmounted by a 
belfry, whose bell-rope came down in the 
middle of the broad aisle. Dr. Bacon 
thinks its gallery stairs were on the oat- 
side of the building. The second Plymouth 
meeting-house had a bell-turret. The 
ancient houses in Andover and Chcbacco, 
Ms., had the same adornment That 
built in Newbury, Ms., in 1 "00, had four 
gables and a turret, and within, the roof* 
was open to the ridge. That erected in 
West Springfield, Ms., in 1 702, and which 
was 42 feet square on the ground, had a 
roof running up from each side towards a 
central point, which was crowned by a 
two-story turret, rising to a height of 92 
feet from the ground — with gables of unique 
pattern — and this, although, until 1743, 
they had no bell, but assembled for worship 
at the sound of a drum. 1 The Second, in 

i A tow wu passed Id Haverhill, Ms., In 16&0, 
" that Abraham Tyler blow hi* horn half an hour 
before routing on the Lord's Day, aod on lecture 
day*, and have one poand of pork per annum, from 
each family, for the same.*' In Wectfield, Ms., a 
man was paid 25 sbilllog* a year to beat a drum to 
call the people to meeting. In South fladley, they 
assembled "at the blowing of a conch." About 
1816, the first bell In Sullivan Co., N. II., was pro- 
cured, and so great was the interest felt in regard to 
it, that It went by the name of the " Atrrid'n Idol 
In 16&, It was voted In Salem, Ms., that Nathaniel 
Porter shall haue for the sweeping* of ye meeting- 
house and ye ringing* or ye beil Artie shillings per 
annum." In Thornton, N. II , it was toted, in 1793, 
that " the meetlng-boine be sweeped six times a jear 
by a saxon, rhoarn by rendue." Robert Baswtt «u 
desired (May 17, 1647,) by the Oener.tl Court of New 
Uaveo, " to beat both the first and second drums on 
Lord's da;s aod Lecture days, upon (As meeting- 
kowst, that so those who live far ofl tuny utar tbrm 
fhe mora distinctly." 
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Middleborough, Ms., had two 14 ridge-poles 
and four gable ends." The ancient meet- 
ing house, still standing in llingham, Ms. — 
the oldest now in New England— built in 
1680, and which was 55 feet by 45 feet, 
with 20 feet posts, has a 44 pyramidal " 
roof, running up toward the center from 
each side ; crowned with a belfry. The 
following view of the third edifice, erected 
by the First Church of Boston, and occu- 
pied by them from 1713, until 1 808, (which 
stood where 44 Joy's Building " now stands, 
to Washington Street,) will give some 
idea of this style of structure— though of 
coarse this edifice was larger and more 
elaborate than those of the same class, 
built and occupied in towns of less pecu- 
niar}' ability. 




The reaction of feeling against the 
English Church and all its belongings, 
appears to have been still too great to 
permit our fathers, generally, even to 
attempt to approximate toward the exter- 
nal style of Church edifice which had 
been left behind in England ; and they 
accordingly fell back upon the first prin- 
ciples of architecture, and seem to have 
sought merely to secure a building spa- 
cious enough to contain the people who 
desired to worship together ; that should 
be plain enough within and without to 
guard against ecclesiastical pride ; and 
that should externally suggest, in no 
point, the shrines of that Church which 
had driven them forth into this wilder- 



ness. Hence arose that style of edifice 
which— with unessential modifications- 
was regnant throughout New England for 
more than a century, and which, from its 
external resemblance to the most obvious 
and useful adjunct to our farm-houses, 
used to be called — rather inevitably than 
irreverently — the 44 barn meetinjj-housc." 
It was originally a perfectly plain and 
semi -cubical erection, without porch, 
tower, steeple, or chimney, and differed, 
in outside aspect, from an overgrown 
barn, almost wholly in the fact that it 
had a door on three of its sides, with two 
(sometimes three) rows of small windows 
piercing its walls, interrupted in their 
continuity on that side where the pulpit 
was placed, by a larger window, on a 
level with its exigencies of light and ven- 
tilation. From 40 to 60 windows was the 
allowance for such a building. Its size 
varied with the size and ability of the 
town, and number of people to be accom- 
modated ; ranging from 36 feet by 30 feet, 
to 72 feet by 68 feet ; the average length 
and width of near forty, built between 
1653 and 1812, whose dimensions lie be- 
fore us, being a trifle over 50 feet by 40 
feet The height of the posts varied from 
16 feet to 27 feet,— the average of those 
on our minutes being not far from 20 
feet The main front door was placed in 
the middle of one of the long sides ; the 
pulpit being in the center of the other, 
directly opposite. The side doors were 
placed in the center of each of the 
ends of the building. Galleries were 
built along the side over the front door 
opposite the pulpit, and across the two 
ends over the side doors. The pulpit 
was lofty, and was reached by a flight of 
stairs on its right That part where the 
speaker was to stand, projected scmi- 
circularly from the general front, and 
over head — on its slender iron rod — im- 
pended the 44 sounding-board," which 
looked not unlike a huge extinguisher, 
made ready on some signal to descend 
and forever put out the light of eloquence 
and piety that was expected to shine 
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beneath it The galleries were reached 
by stairs, running up in two or three of 
the corners of the building ; which stairs 
were often used as seats for the children, 
though these sometimes (Popkins' New- 
bury Sermon,) sat on 44 a seat in the alley 
fixed to the outside of the pews." 

The process of building was gradual. 
Not unfrequently years passed after the 
frame was raised, before the structure was 
complete. At South Hadley, Ms., the 
frame was put up in 1722, and though the 
house was 44 not large, containing only 
nine pews in the body of it," being built 
by the personal labor of the town, it was 
not finished until the close of 1737. 

In Bedford, N. H., the frame was raised 
in 1755, and in 1757, a committee was 
appointed by the town to board and shin- 
gle it, and another to provide glass and 
sashes. In 17G0 44 long seats" were tem- 
porarily constructed, so that the edifice 
could bo used. In 1764, it was voted to 
build a pulpit — which was put up in 1 766. 
In 1 766, oil with which to paint the exte- 
rior, and glass for the windows, were 
provided, but the town not being ready 
to use them, they were 44 lent out " to such 
inhabitants as could give security for 
their safe keeping and return ; one man 
having " six squares," another 44 four," 
another 44 twenty-four," another 44 twelve," 
another 44 fifteen," another 44 a quart of 
oil,"&c. &c. In 1784, it was voted 44 to 
lot out and sell " ground for pews ; and 
in 1785, (thirty years after the frame 
was raised) the meeting-house was 44 fin- 
ished according to vote." This fairly — 
though over-tardily — illustrates the gen- 
eral process of meeting-house erection in 
those days. As soon as the frame was 
covered in, and the floor boarded, and 
possibly the lower tier of windows glazed, 
(the others being temporarily boarded 
over) rough benches were put up, and 
the house began to be used. It was then 
gradually finished, as the ability of the 
people permitted. Squares on the floor 
about 6 feet by 6 feet, were originally 
deeded by the town to individuals, as 



they became able to purchase them, on 
which those individuals erected pews to 
suit themselves (in Dedham they were 
called 44 pitts," and were 5 feet by 4^ 
feet) — each being obliged to build his 
own pew, keep it in repair, and 14 main- 
tain all the glass against it." Subse- 
quently, it became usual to require the 
pews to be 44 built with winscot worke, 
and all of a kind." The first meeting- 
bouse in Hampton, N. II. (1712, or there- 
abouts) at first had but one pew, and that 
for the minister's family ; the rest of the 
people sitting on long benches in an order 
fixed by a yearly committee, who 4 * digni- 
fied" the house, by assigning what was 
considered the best seat to the man who 
paid the highest tax in town ; and so on. 
In Stratham, N. II., it was voted, when 
the committee had thus "dignified" the 
congregation, that 4i every person that is 
Seated shall Set in those Seats or pay 
five shillings Pir day for every day they 
set out of those seates in a disorderly 
manner to advaince themselves higher in 
the meeting-house." 

In Dedham. Ms., the greatest tax-payer 
had the highest seat. Sometimes this 
was modified, 1 as in Bedford, Ms., where, 
in 1731, and many subsequent years, a 
committee was appointed to 44 seat the 
meeting-house," and 44 have respect unto 
them that are 50 years old, and upwards ;" 

i In Ilolliaton, Hi., the town choce a committee In 
1749, " to dignify" the seats of their meeting-house, 
then just completed. The committee reported that 
the " for© neat below " should be marked Ant ; the 
aecond, aecond ; the third below and the fr«e seat 
in the gallery, equal and the third in dignity ; and ao 
on to aeven degrees of dignity. They also proposed 
that the property invoice of 1748 be the rule for seat- 
ing the houae, " baring a proper regard to age." 
The town accepted their report, but " Geo. Fairbank, 
John Lealand, John Twitchell and Stephen and 
Jona. Foster protested against it on these ground* — 
(1) that the meeting was not legal, (2) that it was not 
opeued legally, and (3) that the rule of seating adopt- 
ed, was neither legal nor reasonable." 

In Sturbridge, Ms , in 1741, the town •« lotted oat 

the room'' on which pews should be built, on this 

principle; the committee being instructed to "bare 

due regard to age, to their first beginning io them, to 

their bearing charges in towu, and to their useful- 
ness " 
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others to be seated " according to their stairs, and furnishing more convenient 
par." The following ground plan — entrance in stormy weather)— will con- 
drawn from memory of one of these vey a very correct idea of the general in- 
houses, erected after it became the custom ward arrangement of these sanctuaries 
to add porches (containing the gallery as finished with pews. 
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FRONT DOOR. 

Ground Plan op Old Meetino-Housb. 



A broad aisle ran from the front door 
opposite the pulpit, up to the 44 deacons' 
seat." crossed by one through the center 
of the length of the house, connecting the 
doors from the two porches. The first 
pew on the west, adjoining the pulpit 
stairs, was the " minister's pew." The 
pews had high sides, and a row of un- 
cushioned scats surrounding their interior, 
except where entrance was gained by the 
door; and there were generally a couple 
of high- barked, (lag-bottomed chairs, stand- 
ing in the center of each pew, for the 
more aged females of the family. The 
board seats were hung on hinges, so as to 
turn up against the side of 
the pew, (for tontcnience of 
standing in prayer-time,) ami 
the resonance of their care- 
less return to their horizontal 
posture, after the Amen, w&« 
sometimes suggestive of a vol- 
ley of small arms. The pews 
were made of panel- work, 
surmounted by a light bal- 
ustrade of miniature, orna- 
mented columns. No fur- 
nace, or other warming ap- 
paratus, was used, but each 



family brought its 44 foot-stove," with its 
little inclosed pan of coals, or a hot brick, 
enveloped in flannel, to alleviate the 
rigors of the place during the winter 
months. The first Church stove which 
we have seen mentioned in Massachu- 
setts, was in the First Church, in Boston, 
in 1773. The North Church in Salem 
had one in 1809. 

The galleries were supported on six 
pillars, as shown by the marks o © in the 
pews on the above plan. Their general 
arrangement will be made obvious by the 
following design. 

Plan of Galleries. 
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They were entered by doors from the 
stairs in the porches. A row of pews ran 
round against the wall, on the same high- 
est level. There were two corner pews, 
one on each side of the singers' scats, on 
the same level, and then the rapid descent 
to the front permitted only of long seats, 
which were appropriated to the singers 
on the side opposite the pulpit, and often 
to the miscellaneous multitude, on either 
side. The house, up stairs and below, was 
ceiled up to the bottom of the windows. 
The fronts of the galleries were panelled; 
the beams on which they rested, and the 
great beams of the house, projected from 
the plastering, and were planed, and — 
after the days of paint — painted. The 
pulpit and sounding-board were elaborate- 
ly ornamented with panel work and mould- 
ings. 

The following cut will convey, very 
faithfully, the impression of the external 
aspect of the house we have described, — 
with its two porches ; its huge panelled 
front door ; the box for posting notices of 
town-meeting, and the like, between that 
door and the first window on the west ; and 
the " horse-block " in front, from which 
our fathers used to mount their saddles, 
and our mothers their appended pillions. 




As the general culture improved, it 
began to be felt that God might be quite 
as acceptably worshipped in houses that 
should have a comelier external aspect, 
and that should even suggest some of the 
old associations which had been left be- 
hind in the father-land. More attention 
was therefore bestowed upon the outward 



form. The eaves and corners, the doors and 
porches of the old model were enriched ; 
and soon a tower bearing a bell turret, took 
the place of one of the end porches. The 
following design accurately represents this 
stage of architectural progress, aud is a 
fine specimen of the style that took the 
place of the u barn meeting-house" through- 
out New England. It is an eastern view 
of the house of worship which was 
erected, in 1794-5, in what is now West 
Brookfield, Ms., and which, until 1838, was 
occupied, in this form, by the First Con- 
gregational Church of all the Brookfields, 
and the oldest Church organization in 
the Brookfield Association. 




Slight variations were made upon this, 
as a more elaborate and loftier steeple 
was desired. Sometimes one or two addi- 
tional stories, decreasing in size, were in- 
terposed between the square tower and 
the bell turret — the latter still retaining 
its pepper-box terminus ; exemplified in 
a fine example still remaining, in the 
house of the First Church in Roxbury, 
Ms. Sometimes the desired altitude was 
gained by adding a clear story above the 
ridgepole, to the tower, and then pro- 
longing the belfry and elongating its 
pepper-box into a slender spire. A good 
example of this style was afforded by the 
meeting-house that stood in what is now 
Federal Street, in Boston, from 1744 to 
1809 — the predecessor of that where 
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Cbanning preached, which is just now spire much like the Old South. The 

crushed under the heel of commerce— a New North Church in Boston, (erected 

view of which is given below. It has in 1803) has such a tower, elongated in 

historic interest, as the house in which breadth, but enriched and terminating in 

the Massachusetts Convention of Dele- a belfry of no great height The West 

gates discussed and accepted the Federal Church in Boston (erected in 1806) has a 

Constitution ; from which circumstance similar tower (as shown below) but elon- 



old " Long Lane " has since been called 
■ Federal Street" 




gated by an additional story, and termi- 
ting in a modest bell turret 

4 




Tlie only marked deviation from the 
general style of external structure here 
The Old South meeting-house in Bos- noticed which occurs to us as marking the 
ton, built in 1 730, is of this general style, century closing with 1820, or thereabouts, 
though its spire above the belfry is larger, ia the two steepled variety, a fine example 
loftier, and more enriched. Sometimes of which is given below, in the view 
the tower, after rising a clear story above of the house that stood in Hollis street 



the ridge, was elongated by the two addi- 
tional stories, and the spire placed upon 
the whole, with a small turret at each 
corner of each break. Christ's Church, 
Boston, (erected 1723) has this form— 
the body of the house being 70 feet by 50 
feet, by 35 feet in height; the tower 24 
feet square, and 78 feet high ; the two 
extra stories and spire adding 97 feet — 
making the whole height of the steeple 
175 feet Sometimes the tower was flat- 
tened against the end of the house, so as 
to contain three windows in a row, and 
occupy more than one half of that end ; 



Boston, from 1788 to 1810; when it was 
taken down and removed to Weymouth. 




We have never heard it remarked con- 



furnishing larger lobby space, and— it was cerning this last style, — indeed we never 

perhaps thought— adding dignity to the heard any remark made about it, and do 

structure. The old Second church of not know who introduced it in this coun- 

Boston, which stood in Hanover street try, — but it has struck us that the archi- 

from 1721 to 1844, had such a tower, tect who planned this form of front must 

which, after rising a little above the have had in his mind, as a model, the 

ridge, reduced itself to a square form, western front of St Paul's Cathedral, 

iting in a belfry with a superjacent There is, indeed, in that, a double por- 

vol. x. 25 
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tico, and its two towers are much more 
elaborately ornamented than- has been 
attempted here ; but it is well known that 
Sir Christopher Wren would have re- 
duced his double portico to a single lofty 
one, if the Portland quarries would then 
have afforded him stones of suflkierit 
magnitude; and with all the immense 
difference in size, material, elaboration 
and grandeur of relative position, there is 
yet something about this simple design 
given above which reminds us of what 
always seemed to us one of the most 
pleasing features of the Cathedral. 

This two-steepled style had a few ex- 
amples in New England. We well re- 
member a venerable church of this fashion 
which stood, until since 1840, in Kingston, 
Ms., and which made a deep impression 
upon our boyish mind, inasmuch as the 
stem of the ball crowning the apex of the 
south tower was in some way broken, and 
hung for years in its dislocated position. 
New Haven, Ct., contains one or two 
more modern erections after this manner, 
and Providence, R. I., has several recent 
edifices with double towers. 

About the beginning of the present 
century there arose a disposition here to 
import the more modern forms of church 
architecture that prevailed abroad. — 
Travellers brought back glowing ac- 
counts of the excellent beauty of St. 
Martins-in-the-fields ; St. Mary-le-Bow ; 
St Brides, Fleet St., and other churches 
of the English metropolis. The Puritan 
prejudice against costly and church-ly 
nouses of worship had passed away, and 
their descendants were quite willing to 
expend, of their increased substance, in- 
creased sums in the erection of meeting- 
houses that might emulate even the more 
favorite structures of Europe in size and 
beauty. And there soon arose, in some 
of the chief cities of New England, houses 
modelled after the master-pieces of Wren 
and Gibbs and Shaw— like that of the 
Park Street Church in Boston, the First 
Baptist Church in Providence, the Center 
Church in New Haven, and others. Two 



or three — like that occupied by the Bene- 
ficent Church in Providence, R. I., — were 
built with domes ;— distant resemblances, 
in little, of St Peter's and St Paul's. This 
— though done, most economically, in 
brick and wood — however involved an 
expenditure impossible to most parishes. 
Those, therefore, who had become dissat- 
isfied with the old styles, and could not 
afford even to attempt to reproduce houses 
that cost from fifty to near two hundred 
thousand dollars above the land on which 
they stand, 1 were fain to content them- 
selves with something quite as unlike the 
former fashion as they, without much con- 
sideration of the question whether any 
thing but change were to be gained by 
the change. Two-penny architects — who 
had spoiled stupid joiners to make them- 
selves still more stupid quacks at the 
draught-board — fanned the growing re- 
action from the past and the land was 
plagued with an eruption of the most 
hideous architectural monstrosities. We 
had Grecian temples with no towers, and 
then the old tower was hoisted from the 
ground and set a-straddle upon the ridge- 
pole of the temple ; while all manner oi 
urns and obelisks, and domes and spin- 
dles—each more hideous than another — 
topped the pile. This had its day, when 
a great Gothic invasion came over us, 
and for the last few years parishes have 
been hard at work in building 44 Byzan- 
tine " and 44 Romanesque " and 44 Nor- 
man" and "Lancet" and "Perpendic- 
ular" and 44 Tudor" churches of brick 
and stucco, and clapboard and shingle 
and plaster — about as much like the Ca- 
thedrals which they feebly misrepresent 
as a pyramid of lemon ice-cream is like 
Bunker Hill Monument But these are too 
patent to our readers to need description. 

No special change in the interior 
arrangements of our meeting houses was 
made until within the last quarter cen- 

t Si. M*rtln».in.th«.rwid« (1721-8) coet £36,891; 
St. Bride* ( 1680-1708), though ooly 99 feet by 68 fctt, 
with a tj>lr» 226 bet in height, coot £11,480 , St. Dub- 
•Ml Id the Em, £36,000 ; St. Mexy-U-Booe, New 
Road £60 000 
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tury, when the old square pews were 
torn out ; the pulpit was placed at the 
end of the house opposite the tower, and 
narrow pews (or " slips ") were arranged 
so as to cover the floor,— with convenient 
aisle accommodations. This enabled the 
same floor room to seat a greatly increased 
number, and to seat them all more com- 
fortably. The pulpit was lowered. So 
were the galleries — where they were not 
wholly dispensed with, except over the 
entrance, for the choir. About 1840, this 
internal arrangement was still further im- 
proved by arranging these pews — especial- 
ly in large houses— on the sweep of reced- 
ing circles, drawn from the speaker's desk, 
as a center, thus enabling all the audience 
to face him, while sitting squarely in their 
seats. These — with the addition of suit- 
able rooms in a basement, or adjacent 
chapel, for those Sabbath School, and 
social evening services, which the piety of 
the present day rejoices in — are the prin- 
cipal changes in the interior arrangements 
of the sanctuary, which need to be enu- 
merated in bringing our rapid sketch 
down to the present time. 

Having thus considered our theme his- 
torically, it remains to treat it suggestively, 
which — with our readers' kind permis- 
sion — we shall proceed frankly to do; 
albeit we are neither an architect nor the 
son of an architect, and have no particu- 
lar right, that we know of, to know, or 
say anything about it, except our great 
Yankee Magna Charta— the right to think 
and to utter common sense on all subjects. 

What ought to be the central and con- 
trolling principle in the erection of a 
meeting-house ? What is the Christian 
idea of such a structure ? Is such a house 
merely a meeting-place, where worship- 
pers can conveniently listen, and unite in 
all appropriate acts of worship ? Or is it 
essential that such a meeting-place should 
be enriched and dignified by the applica- 
tion of certain architectural features, 
having, either inherently or historically, 
special adaptation to the end proposed to 
be reached by it? Is preaching and 



hearing the main business for which such 
a house should be planned ; or are these 
subordinate to other acts of worship, 
requiring rather the presence of immense 
assemblages, uniting in something like a 
cathedral service ? It is plain that until 
these questions are answered, we are not 
prepared to sit down to plan a house for 
the worship of God. They ought to be 
clearly* answered. The exact idea that 
should rule every feature and subordinate 
every detail, must be fixed from the out- 
set, or confusion and irrelevancy will de- 
form, if not destroy, the fitness of the 
structure to its end. False reasoning 
upon false premises, has marred many of 
our most costly and elaborate erections. 

There seems to be a strong disposition 
in the public mind to settle these ques- 
tions by an appeal to the ancient times ; 
a conviction that somewhere along the 
line of Ecclesiastical architecture, in old 
Komanesque, or Lombard, or Byzantine, 
or Norman, or the many-styled Gothic, 
is to be found the genuine idea of a 
building having all possible internal 
adaptation, and external fitness, to stand 
as a model for houses in which to worship 
God. And so far as our religious senti- 
ments are enriched from the soil of the 
past, there is an unquestioned semblance 
of justice in this idea. Dr. Johnson said 
that " the man is little to be envied whose 
patriotism would not gain force on the 
plains of Marathon, or whose piety would 
not grow warmer among the ruins of 
Iona ;" and we may pity him who can 
pace cathedral pavements that have been 
worn by the tread of centuries, and not 
feel at least a momentary sympathy with 
Milton's wish : — 

" let my due feet never (ail 
To walk the studious clojsters pale, 
And lore the high em bowed roof, 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied wlodows richly dlght, 
Casting a dim religions light: 
There let the pealing; organ blow, 
To the full voiced quire below, 
In service high, and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
DissolTe me into ecstAsiee, 
And bring all hearen before mine ejea." 
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And jet he who tries to join in a Prot- 
estant service of preaching and hearing 
in a cathedral, will at once become con- 
scious of an incongruity between that ser- 
vice and the situation ; and as the voice 
of a preacher half hidden behind cluster- 
ing pillars, is lost adown the " long drawn 
aisle," and confused among the reverbera- 
tions that are thrown back from the 
"fretted vault;" he is thrust upon the 
painful conviction that, somehow, the 
right man is not now in the right place, 
nor the right thins beinz rightly done. 

The simple truth is that the cathedral 
churches — and all others of the old world, 
or the new, which have been copied, in 
little, from them, or suggested by them — 
are but imperfectly adapted to Protestant 
worship ; were not intended for it ; and 
are not the outgrowth of the unadulter- 
ated Christianity of the primitive ages, 
but rather of the corrupted forms of a 
later period— when the idea of public 
worship had passed from that of commun- 
ion with God and each other, of medita- 
tion upon the expounded word, and of 
choral praise from every lip. We have 
never seen the suggestion — and yet we 
believe it to be susceptible of the most 
rigorous historic proof— that our Pilgrim 
Fathers re-introduced the primitive idea 
of houses for the worship of God, as well 
as the primitive idea of the Church wor- 
shipping God in them. The one was, in 
fact, the consequence of the other ; given 
the same data, the same results must ne- 
cessarily be wrought out The primitive 
Church was a poor and defenceless band, 
driven to find, or make, shelter for 
its worship in the simplest and most 
modest quarters. The Pilgrim Church 
was a similar band, and had a similar 
history. During the first three centuries 
of the Christian era — while the Church 
remained in its Congregational form, and 
there were no bishops, but the bishops 
that were pastors, and bishops because 
they were pastors (each of his own 
church, and of no other) ; and no bishop- 
rics that were not synonymous with 



single congregations of believers, and 
there was therefore no call for huge edi- 
fices, or any specialities of construction— 
the primitive saints worshipped where 
tbey could find unmolested and comforta- 
ble shelter. At first 1 this was in private 
houses ; in a u a large upper room fur- 
nished and prepared;" (Mark, xiv: 15,) 
in the open fields, in caves and cate- 
combs. Afterward* in the last of the 
second century and beginning of the . 
third, they began to build "rude and 
simple structures varying in form and 
size, according to circumstances." (Cole- 
man, Christ Antiq. p. 182.) As they be- 
came more numerous, and in the time of 
Constantino gained not merely toleration 
but sustenance from the government, they 
appear not unfrequently to have taken 
possession of the old basilicas. These were 
huge edifices which the Romans were ac- 
customed to erect in their large towns for 
use as a court of law, and as an exchange, 
or place of meeting for mercantile traffic, 
— these uses being so conjoined that it 
would be hard to say which ruled the 
other. They were rectangular, hav- 
ing a width of from one third, to one 
half, their length. Their floor area was 
divided into three parts, consisting of a 
central nave, and two side aisles'— each 
divided from the center by a single row 
of columns. At one end of this central 
nave, on a raised platform, was the tri- 
bune of the judge; either rectangular or 
circular. In the center of this was placed 
the curule chair of the prcctor, and 
around, seats for the judices. The people 
stood below. Galleries, reaching around 
three sides, supported by the pillars that 

i Euseb. b. •. lib. Til. e. 22. PUoy, Ep. Ub. six. 
Ep. 97. 

* Faber, de templor. »p. Christian, antfq. dab. in 
Pott's Syllog. Coin. Tlwrol. toI. Ill, p. 834. Moabeim, 
de Keel, ante Const M. p. 468. 

» The word aitU will here, aa In many other place* 
in this esaay, be understood to refer, not, as com* 
mon ly used among us. to the passngpwnj s betwe«n 
pews, but to those side portions of a church or otber 
building which are separated from the nave, or cen- 
tral portion, by ranges of columns supporting the 
root 
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divided the nave from the aisles, gave 
room for listeners and loiterers, women as 
well as men. 

When the Church, in the time of Con- 
stantino, was led by her large increase of 
numbers to seek, and be grateful for, the 
use of these deserted basilicas, the pro- 
gress of ambition and corruption within 
herself had already developed the germs 
of the Papal system. Instead of the sim- 
ple officers of apostolic days, she had a 
hierarchy full-fledged, 1 with its Arch- 
bishops, Bishops, Priests and Deacons, — 
its sub-deacons, lectores, acolyths, exor- 
cists precentors, janitors and catechists. 
Instead of being all " brethren," (vide, 
New Test passim,) there were now three 
distinct orders in the body ; the clergy, 
multifarious in their sub-divisions; the 
faithful ; and the catechumens. Naturally 
therefore, when she took possession of 
these buildings for the purposes of wor- 
ship, she availed herself of their remarka- 
ble adaptation to her use in the condition 
to which her spiritual deterioration had 
brought her. The bishop ascended the 
praetor's vacant throne. The clergy clus- 
tered around him on the seats whence the 
judices had forever fled. The " faithful " 
assumed the standing places of the mer- 
chants; and the "penitents" and 41 cate- 
chumens," the remoter position whence 
spectators had been wont to look from 
afar upon the clamor of the exchange. 
The altar in front of the apse where liba- 
tions used to be poured to the gods, be- 
fore, and after the conclusion of important 
business, was adopted as the central figure 
of the new Christian rites; and so, almost 
without change, the pagan receipt of cus- 
tom and court of justice became the 
shrine for the worship of the paganizing 
Church. And when Constantine poured 
out his money for the building of new 
and magnificent temples, this basil ican 
idea ruled in their erection ; and that 
idea, with such additions and modifica- 
tions as the full Papal worship demanded, 
essentially presided over the ecclesiastical 
» SckxU. UisL Chr. Chh. pp. 407-414. 



architecture of the world, down to the 
Reformation. And, since that day, it 
seems to have been so far assumed that 
this is — by virtue of its historic connection 
with the Church, if not of its inherent 
proprieties — the idea that ought to govern 
the architecture of the Christian world, 
that not merely Protestant cathedrals, but 
even little parish churches ought, of right, 
to retain as many of its features as can be 
made consistent with their use as houses 
for a worship that largely consists in 
preaching and hearing. 

But it is only necessary to enter such a 
cathedral as that which stands — in its 
unfinished grandeur, so strangely blend- 
ing moss grown and rain-worn pinnacles 
and buttresses, with fresh cut stones — at 
Cologne, to see the utter incongruity 
between such an edifice and any service 
that could be naturally associated with 
Protestant worship. No human voice could 
fill its immense finished area;' its five aisles, 
with the two added in each transept, with 
the more than seventy huge pillars, sup- 
porting its bays; would prevent the possibil- 
ity of any other unity of worship among the 
gathered multitude, that that which should 
be involved in a union, on their part, in 
genuflexions and prostrations, at the 
sound of the organ and the chant. And 
if we look at the cathedrals of England, 
we shall find that, though mostly less in 
area, they are no better adapted to the 
uses of Sabbath worship in the forms 
usual with us, than are those on the con- 
tinent, which remain still in Papal hands. 
The average area of fourteen of the cathe- 

* Ita extreme leogtta ia 446 feet ; extreme breadth, 
250 feet; Its superficial area, 81,464 feet— Dearly 
twelve times the area of Park Street Church. The 
completed design of the beautiful twin spires of it* 

It is usual to say that if this were finished, it would 
b« the 8t Peter's of Gothic architecture. St. Peter's, 
howeTer, is C02 feet In interior length, and Its transept 
is n.i long as the entire length of the Cologne Cathe- 
dral, (445 feet) ; and the top of the cross on Its dome 
Is 430 f««t from the pavement. The Milan Cathedral 
coTers a space of 107,782 square feet. The Duomo 
at Florence, 84. 802 square feet. The Rhelms Cathe- 
dral coTers 66,745 square feet ; that at Amiens, 71,208 ; 
Notre Dame, at Paris, 64,103. 
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dral churches of England (York, 
Winchester, Westminster, Ely, Canter- 
bury, Salisbury, Durham, Peterborough, 
Wells, Norwich, Worcester, Exeter, and 
Litchfield) is about 52,500 feet each — 
equivalent to a parallelogram of 262 feet, 
6 inches in length, by 200 feet in width ; 
which is equivalent to a size seven 
or eight times greater than that of our 
very largest city churches. St Pauls is 
500 feet in length, and its width varies 
from a minimum of 126 feet, to 180 feet 
at the western front, and 250 feet in the 
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As a necessary consequence of the im- 
menseness of these churches, and their 
subdivision into nave, and aisles, and 
transept, and choir or chancel, with the 
chapels, or chantries, that cluster around 
their outer walls ; making any attempt at 
direct centralization of the whole area 
around any one focus of speaking and 
hearing, impossible ; it has followed that 
only a small portion of the whole building 
is devoted to the purpose of public wor- 
ship. In St Paul's, this portion is the 
choir; and the result is that, so far as 
the proper uses of a meeting-house are 
concerned, this immense pile, costing 
£750,000, offers no greater accommoda- 
tion than would be equalled by a chapel 
75 feet by 50 feet, in length and width. 
The cathedral at Canterbury is similarly 
available for a space of about 90 feet by 
40 feet York Minster affords a space of 
some 70 feet by 40 feet. The nave of 
the cathedral at Manchester is pewed 
over a rambling area, averaging perhaps 
110 feet by 80 feet; but the space is so 
interrupted by the nineteen pillars that, in 
four rows, support the superjacent mass, 
that comparatively few of the high and 
awkward sittings are comfortable for use. 

The parish churches of England are 
so far modelled after the cathedrals, as to 
prevent most of them from being suitable 
and convenient places for the assemblage 
of large audiences to hear the Word, and 
unite in the worship of the sanctuary. St 
Botolph's, in Boston, in Lincolnshire, is 



said to be the largest in the kingdom with- 
out transepts, being 282 feet in length by 
perhaps 125 feet in width, having a tower 
282 feet in height, modelled after that of 
the cathedral at Antwerp. We give a 
wood-cut of the front of this church, 
drawn from a finely engraved view in 
Mr. Pishey Thompson's 44 History and 
Antiquities of Boston," 1856. It is espec- 
ially interesting as hinting to our minds 
the outward circumstances of the worship 
of some of our fathers, before they left 
the English Church. As this edifice was 
begun to be built in 1309, it had already 
been standing more than 300 years when 
this country was settled. In it John Cot- 
ton preached before he came to be 
44 teacher " of the First Church of this 
Boston, in the wilderness. It has no gal- 
leries, yet it is estimated that it will con- 
tain 5,000 people. 




This unsuitableness to the proper 
of Protestant worship is by no means, 
however, confined to parish churches of 
the large class of St. Botolph's. It may 
be seen almost as clearly in many of 
much humbler dimensions. Take St 
Sepulchre's, near Newgate, in London — 
whose bell has tolled the exit of so many- 
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criminals — as an example. It is a paral- 
lelogram, some 120 feet by 68 feet. The 
interior has a narrow nave, divided by 
two ranges of Tuscan columns — the bases 
of which stand on octagon plinths (level 
with the tops of the pews, and subtracting 
near one quarter from each, on which 
they abut) — from two side aisles of un- 
equal width *, that on the south being the 
narrower. Over each of these side aisles 
a clumsy gallery is wedged between the 
pillars on the one side, and the wall on 
A plain chapel of these dimen- 
(120 by 68) would be easy to speak 
in, and hear in, and see in ; but here, 
what with the huge columns, and the 
heavy galleries, lowering like extinguish- 
ers, on either hand, over the side pews, 
and the general high-shouldered propor- 
tions of the structure, it is with great 
difficulty that the service can be made 
available to the listeners; and this, 
although a most remarkable sounding- 
board— in the shape of a large parabolic 
reflector, twelve feet in diameter — extends 
itself, fan-like, behind and over the Rec- 
tor, to assist his own (by no means insig- 
nificant) powers of vocal propulsion. We 
presume that any of our readers who 
have ever tried to unite in the service, in 
Trinity Church, New York City— the 
most respectable in design and size, and 
every way the finest of the imitations of 
the cathedral style, which we have in 
this country — will join with us in the 
expression of the conviction that, however 
beautiful in themselves, however grateful 
in their associations of the past, and with 
the pleasant scenes of other lands ; edifices 
so constructed are not, and in the nature 
of the case cannot be, well adapted to the 
purposes of that form of Sabbath worship 
which centers its interest in the preaching 
and hearing of the Gospel. 

The cathedral was the central glory 
and guide of its time. Before its hi^h 
altar the whole people clustered; there 
en masse they were swayed by the choice 
music, by priestly appeal from pulpits 
here and pulpits there, and by the quick 



sympathy which crowds do generate. In 
its clustering chapels they confessed their 
sins, and received ghostly absolution.— 
From its mullioned windows with their 
"storied panes" and its agglomerated 
sculptures, they gathered their, rude ideas 
of history, sacred and profane. A per- 
fect cathedral of the middle ages was an 
immense museum of objects of popular 
interest, and thither, in lieu of books, the 
people went to be amused and instructed, 
as well as saved. The great cathedral 
churches at Chartres and Rheims, to this 
day, retain, on the one hand, some thousands 
of figures illustrating the Old and New 
Testament history, and, on the other, 
ranges of statues carrying the annals of 
France down to the period when the 
work was done ; and, interspersed, we have, 
in the same sign-dialect, a whole system of 
moral philosophy; the virtues and vices ; 
the arts of peace and the tools of husban- 
dry ; while over all are seen the heavenly 
host, with angel, and arch-angel, and 
cherub, and seraph. Nor was this all. 
The illustrious dead were buried there ; 
and thus patriotism linked itself with the 
memories that clustered — in the passing 
centuries — around their tombs. 1 Much of 
this is now changed, even in Catholic 
countries, by the progress of popular edu- 
cation, causing the masses to outgrow the 
need and enjoyment of these architectu- 
ral features. As Victor Hugo beautifully 
says — and it is true in a sense in which 
perhaps he hardly intended it — "ceci tuera 
cela : le livre tuera l'Eglise.** The book 
is killing the cathedral^ though not the 
Church. Protestantism killed the cathe- 
dral. It has only had a lingering and 
inconsistent life since Wiclif and Lu- 
ther and Knox. And it cannot, we think, 



» A tablet In Weetmlnater Abbey by tbe side of 
thoiwof Ben Jobnaon, and Spencer, and Dry den and 
Thompson, and Oray, and Qoldamith. and Addison, 
and Handel, and Bnrna and Scott, la now the goal of 
literary 'fame 'o EuglUhmen ; a* a renting place uuder 
the earn* dome witu Abercromble, and Brook, and 
GoUiogwood, and Cornwall!*, and Gillaapie, and Har- 
dinge and Moore, and Neleon, and Pakenbam, and 
Pousonby, and Maloolm, and Wellington, U an I 
tire to win glory on tbe field of battle. 
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be denied by intelligent observers that the 
Puseyism which has developed itself in 
and around the old shrines of Popery in 
England gives color of truth to that harsh 
old saying of the Reformer of St An- 
drews : " the best way to keep the rooks 
from returning, is to pull down their 
nests." 

So far, then, as the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of the past has been shaped by 
the ideas which led to the congenial use 
of the deserted basilicas of the Romans, 
and afterward to the erection of churches 
and cathedrals on the same basilican plan ; 
or so far as it has been modelled — con- 
sciously or unconsciously — after them ; it 
is not purely Christian in its derivation, 
influence, or sympathies. It is radically 
incompatible with the fundamental prin- 
ciples which govern Congregational wor- 
ship. We never felt this more stiongly 
than when, some years since, listening to 
a rationalistic sermon from Calvin's pulpit 
in the little cathedral of Geneva ; where, 
as the sonorous periods rolled in confused 
reverberations among the nooks and cor- 
ners of the building, we could distinctlj* 
hear just enough to satisfy us that a bet- 
ter sermon would be inhumanly used in 
being so M tortured, not accepting deliv- 
rance." 

The idea which governed the worship 
of the primitive Christians, very clearly 
was that of union and communion in 
praise and prayer, and of instruction from 
the voice of him who was 11 over them in 
the Lord." A house constructed to pro- 
mote this worship would necessarily make 
these two its cardinal principles, viz : (1.) 
it must seat all the worshippors socially 
and pleasantly together, so that, with as 
few obstructions as possible, they may 
blend thought and emotion ; and (2 ). it 
must seat them so that their relation to 
the teacher shall be, as nearly as possible, 
perfect for his speaking to them, and their 
listening to him. Had the primitive faith 
remained in its simplicity, and these ideas 
continued to shape (as there can be little 
doubt that— in the rude Christian temples, 



built in the second, and beginning of the 
third centuries — they did at first shape) 
the architecture of the Church ; we should 
long ago have seen the solution of the 
problem which yet perplexes the brain of 
our builders, — how, in the highest degree, 
to combine the comfort of a Christian 
assembly in their public worship, with all 
the demands of the ordinary principles of 
architecture on the one hand, and of the 
historic canons of good taste for Church 
edifices, on the other. We should have 
had a history which would have been 
itself a safe guide ; and should not have 
been compelled, as now, (in our eccle- 
siastical edifices) to violate the associa- 
tions of the past, or to retain those associa- 
tions at the continual sacrifice of more or 
less of the special appropriateness of these 
edifices to their design. 

When our Pilgrim Fathers reproduced 
the Apostolic Church, in the Apostolic 
spirit, they came again under the influence 
of those cardinal principles which governed 
that Church in its worship; and they, 
naturally, carried them out in their meet- 
ing houses, so far as their poverty, of 
knowledge and means, would permit. 
And it is very likely that He, who watches 
the Church with an eternal eye, saw in 
the first rude temples of New England a 
nearer approach to those of the ante- 
Constantine era, than any other age or 
land had known ; as we confidently be- 
lieve that He recognized in the simple 
rites which were performed within their 
humble walls, a more exact reproduction 
of the worship of the primitive believers, 
than the earth anywhere else afforded. 

We hold, then, that the essential and 
shaping idea which ought to govern the 
erection of houses for the public worship 
of Almighty God — especially and pre- 
eminently where they are to be used by 
Congregational churches — is not that of 
having a particular form and aspect like 
those which in the English or Papal 
churches have been for ages associated 
with them; nor that they must be cruci- 
form " because the religion of Christ cru- 
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cified is to be preached within their 
walls;" (see Hart's Parish Churches, p. 
21.) nor that they must necessarily have 
a distinct nave and side aisles, and tran- 
septs (if of large size) ; nor that they 
must necessarily front the east, or some- 
how symbolize the Holy Trinity; 1 but that 
they should minister, in the most simple 
and direct possible manner, to the ease 
and 'comfort with whieh the people may 
*» sit together in heavenly places in Christ 
Jesus," and " receive with meekness the 
engrafted word which is able to save their 
souls." Social Christian comfort in speak- 
ing and hearing, and in all the services of 
the sanctuary, we believe was the original, 
and is the genuine, and will be the mil- 
lennial principle from which, as from a 
living seed, the idea of a truly appropriate 
(and therefore truly Christian) meeting- 
house will grow. And it is time that our 
churches understood this and had the 
courage to assume it as the corner-stone 
of Christian art, and build upon it. They 
have long enough put themselves at a 
disadvantage, by the assumption that ba- 
silican and cathedral architecture, which 
was the sympathetic and congenial out- 
growth of false and Pagan ideas eugrafted 
on the Christian system, is so far Chris- 
tian architecture that it is severely disre- 
spectful and indefensibly inartistic, if not 
actually unchristian, to differ from it 
Others* have had penetration enough, long 

> 44 Gothic art was created upon Theological, Eccle- 
siastical and Mystical principle* , and whatsoever plan 
be adopted, whether it U that which embodies the 
nave, chancel and sanctuary, or all of the** with the 
additioD of aisles, or their combination with the ad- 
dition of transepts ; the ever-present symbol of the 
Iloly Trinity will be found In them all ; that in, the 
nave, being the commencement of the church, would 
in the language of the designer be read the Father, 
and being the first part, la of none. The chancel or 
ernes (and which is as it were matte to arise out of 
the nave) to of the Bare alone as the Son from the 
rather ; and the holy of holies Is of the nave and of 
the ehanoel, proceeding from them, as the Spirit 
from the Father and the Son."— Hart's Parish 
ChurtktB, p. 20. 

* "A.* the peculiar habits and religious faith of the 
old English people, did mature a characteristic mode 

for their religious requirements, and many still exist 
VOL. t. 26 



ago, to discern the incongruity of that 
architecture with any other system of 
religion than that which was the meat 
that 6rst grew within it and gave form to 
its shaping shell, and have smiled as they 
have seen Unitarian parishes unwittingly 
committing themselves to a multiplied 
symbolism of the Trinity, in the very 
shape and sign-language of their repro- 
duction of some old Gothic temple ; or a 
Congregational Church, whose first prin- 
ciples are those of simplicity of worship 
and the parity of its membership, uncon- 
sciously recognizing, in its chancelled 
house, a separation into classes, and sol- 
emn altar-mysteries which must be shield- 
ed from irreverent approach. Suum 
cuiquc. However well the mysteries of 
orientation, and chancel screen and arch, 
and parclose, and sacristry, and altar, 
and sedilia, and piscina, and credence 
shelf, and lectern, may fit and edify our 
High Church friends, they are not for us. 
They may be essential to their peace of 
mind ; may add to their very cleanness of 
conscience. We remember the medieval 
proverb : " quisquis amat ranam, ranam 
putat esse Dianam," and wc will not quar- 
rel with them for their taste. But we 
shall gain, as well in their respect as in 
our own, when we eschew all senseless 
and irrelevant imitations of inappropriate 
models, and set up for ourselves as Eccle- 
siastical Architects, letting the spirit of our 
Church theory clothe itself in an outward 
form that shall be as appropriate for it, 
as their cathedral style is, and will always 
be, for theirs. 

This work our Pilgrim Fathers, with 
great good sense, began. It remains for 
us to take their too plain and bald idea, 
and carry it out with what skill and taste 
we can command — not by going down to 
the Egypt of the dark ages for architec- 
tural help, but by falling back upon the 
first principles of the science of building, 

as monuments of their faith ; so do I conclude and 
believe that the church architecture of England can 
bare no true existence under a system foreign to her 
own."— Hart, p.U. 
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and applying them to our demand, with 
use of such suggestions, gathered from the 
past, as arc not linked with ideas radically 
inconsistent with, or even hostile to, our 
own. It would be foolish not to take 
advantage of whatever associations exist 
in the popular mind, with the consecrated 
edifices of tho past, which rightfully be- 
long as much to us as to any branch of 
the Church ; whose symbolism is of the 
general idea of worship, and not of any 
particular idea, germane to the Papacy or 
the Episcopacy, but alien to us. Thus 
we would, by all means, avail ourselves of 
that association, into which the mind of 
the world has been for ages educated, 
which has assigned one special, though 
diverse outward form, to edifices dedicated 
to the Divine worship. It is a grateful 
sight to see a landscape tufted with the 
recognized emblems of the Christianity of 
the land. 

" A« »tnr that riiine* dependent upon »tar 

Is to the tky while we look up in l« re ; 

Am to th" deep, fair uhlrw whi^h ih»ugh they mo?« 

Seem flx«?d to rye* th:>t watch them from afar ; 

A« to the sandy dwert founutn* are, 

With pilm grore* shaded at wi le inrvrrab, 

Where fruit around tho mnburnt N*tiTe f&lU 

Of roving tire !, or df-mltory w »r ; 

Such to th» Uriti h Isle her Chrlirtbn fane* 

Bach Huked to each f >r Mndrvt services; 

Her J*plre*.her JMoeple-towrni wl h k'.' faring Tanta 

Par kenned, her Ctt 1 p«Im lurking among tree*. 

Where a fe* Tlllager* on beiidi'd knee* 

Find solac* which it busy wurld dSaJainn." * 

It is a grateful sight ; and there is noth- 
ing in a church spire, or a general out- 
ward church-ly look, which suggests any- 
thing inappropriate to the severest sim- 
plicity of our Denominational system; 
but there is a hold upon the popular feel- 
ing in it which we cannot afford to ignore ; 
and which need not prevent us — if we 
accept it — from purging it of all pagan 
drois, and adapting it most thoroughly to 
tho uses of our own necessity. We pass, 
then, to consider, as briefly as we may, in 
detail, such minor principles as seem to us 
essential to the realization of the desired 
result in the erection of meeting-houses 
for Congregational churches. 

1. Position. The same rule which 
» Wordaworth, KcUitlaatkaiSoobeU, Part Hi., xiii. 



shapes the fashion of the house to the best 
convenience of the worshippers, demands 
that its location consult the same con- 
venience. This will have respect to 
access, beauty, quietness, and light For- 
merly, in our New England towns, the 
meeting-house was very apt to be vigor- 
ously demanded to be placed either in the 
geographical center of territory, or at an 
average remove from most of the houses 
of the worshippers, or at some road-fork 
which might be thought to meet the aver- 
age of convenient access— without much 
reference to any other consideration. 
Long and grievous quarrels not un fre- 
quently arose out this question of loca- 
tion. In Bedford, N. H., after discussions 
reaching from the settlement of the town 
in 1737, to 1755 — during which time the 
matter was once " left out * to the decis- 
ion of a Londonderry Committee, and an 
attempt was made to refer it to the Gen- 
eral Court — it was finally voted, unan- 
imously, on the 22d of September, of the 
latter year, *• that all votes and conclu- 
sions that have been voted and concluded, 
concerning fixing a place to build a meet- 
ing house on, in this town, be, and hereby 
are, null and void." 

When other considerations would permit, 
it wascustomary to plant the meeting-bouse 
upon the summit of the highest hill in town, 
so as to make it visible from a long distance. 
Many a fisherman, off Scituate. has pros- 
pected tor cod by help of the bearings of 
the " Parson's sloop as many a sailor, 
steering in from the broad Atlantic, has 
hailed with joy that old structure on 
a lofty swell of Truro, which used to look 
as if it might have stood for Ossian's 
limning : " the dark brown years hare 
passed over it ; it stands alone on the hill 
of storms ; it is seen afar by the mariner 
as he passes by on the dark rolling wave." 
Of later years, there has been a tendency 
to put our Church edifices on the most 
frequented corners; on town squares, and 
among banks and stores ; sometimes to the 
great discomfort of quiet-loving worship- 
pers. 
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Other things being equal, that site 
which combines most of convenience of 
access to those who are to worship in it ; 
of comeliness, in itself, and in its effect 
upon the locality ; of repose (for week day 
service as well as for Sabbath use) ; and 
of adaptation to the best demands of light 
and ventilation ; is the best site for a 
house in which to worship God. While 
the angry contests of the past were not of 
a character to invite repetition, it is still 
true that the selection of an appropriate 
building spot for a new church-edifice, is 
a matter of importance, second only to 
the question of its character when erected. 
The best place ought to be secured, at 
any cost ; best not merely now, but rea- 
sonably sure to remain best through all 
the changes of the coming century. Spe- 
cially is this' true of thickly settled and 
growing towns. Many a city Church has 
been gradually weakened, and at last 
destroyed, by a mistake made in the loca- 
tion of its meeting-house; or has been 
obliged to sacrifice its historical associa- 
tions, by subsequently transplanting itself 
from an outworn soil, to a more fertile 
spot. It was a far-sighted policy which, 
in Boston, planted Park Street Church 
— at what then seemed an immense cost — 
on its invaluable corner ; which, though 
objectionable for noise, is yet, and is likely 
indefinitely to remain, in position, unsur- 
passed (as, of late years, in other matters,) 
for popular attraction. 

2. Material. Our early structures here 
were almost always of wood, forests being 
more plentiful than quarries; and, per- 
haps afterward, from the fashion which 
the abundance of timber had first inaug- 
urated. In Virginia they began as we 
did, but afterwards resorted to solider 
materials. The first meeting-house at 
Jamestown, was of logs. The second, 24 
feet by 60 feet, was of wood, and was 
burned in the rebellion, in 1676. The 
third — 28 feet by 56 feet, with a tower 
18 feet square, and SO feet high — built 
probably soon after that date, was of 
brick, and its romantic ruins still beautify 



the 6hore of the James River. Quite a 
number of the church erections of the 
early days still remain in the Old Domin- 
ion, and in a condition for use, in conse- 
quence of the durableness of their mate- 
rials. Among these are the Williams- 
burg Church, * Bruton Parish — a brick 
cruciform structure, with a very English- 
looking, low tower, crowned by a two-story 
turret — built not far from 150 years ago; 
St. John's, Hampton, also cruciform, built 
between 16G0 and 1697, and which, 
though used as a barrack by the British, 
in the war of 1812, and afterwards, for 
years, a common shelter for straying ani- 
mals, was repaired and reconsecrated in 
1830, and is now a very comely and com- 
fortable house ; the Old Smithfield, whose 
immensely thick brick walls and solid 
tower have resisted the tooth of time for 
227 years, and arc now in good condition ; 
and the old Blandford Church, whose 
ivied gables still shelter the funeral ser- 
vices of the Blands, and others, who lie 
down to their long sleep under the stretch 
of its evening shadows. Nor are we alto- 
gether wanting here in similar legacies of 
the past King's Chapel, Boston, (of 
stone) was finished in 1 754 ; the Old 
South, and Brattle Street, (both of brick) 
in 1730 and 1773. The Old South can 
almost parallel the barrack experience of 
St. John's, above, and Brattle Street might 
adopt the lines which Rev. John McCaba 
has connected with St. Paul's, Norfolk, 
Va.; 

" On it, time hi* mark hap hang; 
On it, hostile balls have rung; 
On it, green <jIJ mou ha* clung ; 
On it, wind* their dir^e hare aung." 

It is indisputable that there is a power 
of pleasant association connected with a 
meeting house so built as to abide through 
the centuries, and become, through gen- 
erations, interwoven with the awe of 
childhood, and the dreams of youth, and 
the sober faith of manhood, and the fond 
faltering reminiscence of age, which is 
not to be despised as an element of power 
over the mind. It is the boast of some 
Virginians that none of their families have 
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ever become " Dissenters," because they 
have always been drawn by every tender, 
as well as sacred association, to the forms 
and places of worship which connect them 
with that family antiquity of which they 
aro so proud. The old Aquia Church, 
between Alexandria and Frcdericsburgh, 
Va., which had gone out of repair, and 
become disused, and lost its hold upon the 
depopulated community around it, has 
within the last two or three years been 
renovated, and gathered a congregation 
anew, and become once more the foun- 
tain of healing to the people, mainly 
through the power of these associations 
over the minds of a few families. 

It is undeniable, also, that there is a 
silent testimony to religion itself in the 
manner in which we construct God's 
temples, which deserves to be considered. 
If we build for Divine worship, as if we 
were presupposing that tho use of our 
building would be temporary, do we tes- 
tify our faith in the eternity of God and 
of his truth ? do we publicly declare our 
conviction that our children, and our 
children's children, to the latest genera- 
tion, ought to worship Him as we do now 
— as we ought (and might) if we erected 
our church edifices as though we had faith 
to believe there would be a use for them 
while the world stands? Wordsworth 
says, of King's College Chapel, Cam- 
bridge ;— 

" Ttaejr dreamt not of a perishable homo 
Who tho* could build 

and if learning is to be co-existent with 
the earth, yet more is religion. And 
there is no reason why those who believe 
in a Church without a Bishop, and a State 
without a King, should not adopt for their 
own temples, the language of the same 
poet, of the Cathedrals of his land : — 

" Open your gates, ye evrrlasting pile* ! 
Tjpee of the spiritual church which Ood hath 
reared." 

We go, then, always for the most 
enduring material for a meeting-house 
which the circumstances of the case will, 
in reason, permit And our hearts have 



often ached, as we have seen our New 
England parishes expending from five to 
twenty, or thirty thousand dollars, upon 
the erection of a gingerbread structure of 
imported joist and plank and clapboard 
and putty and pigments; with a spire, 
saddling the roof, that is almost sure to 
blow over in a sudden gust, and smash its 
way to terra Jirma ; that is reliable for 
reiterated repairs and perennial paint, but 
for little else, unless it may be chronic 
bad taste ; and that, unless sooner burned 
by a defect in a flue, in twenty-five year?, 
at the outside, will relieve the patience of 
tho community by being superseded by 
something more sensible; when they 
stumble weekly to the service within its 
walls, over ledges and boulders, which, if 
put into the hands of a cunning mason, 
would not only improve the land by their 
absence, but erect — for the same or less 
money — a home-made edifice, which would 
last for generations, and grow dearer, as it 
grew more picturesque, as the years glide 
on. There is a church edifice in Taun- 
ton, Ms., erected perhaps a quarter cen- 
tury ago, by the Unitarian parish, whose 
ivied walls show how comely and even 
beautiful a house may be that is built of 
just such little homely stones as our far- 
mers pile into their fences to be rid of 
them in the meadows. The same pleas- 
ant town now has three other fine stone 
meeting-houses, subsequently built by 
other parishes ; demonstrating for its in- 
habitants a good taste which we admire, 
and trust may be widely imitated. 

Where stone cannot be had, or is abso- 
lutely beyond the means at disposal, brick, 
if well used, may take its place. But we 
heartily agree with a remark in the 41 Book 
of Plans," published in 1853 by the Com- 
mittee of the Albany Convention, (p. 19) 
that " nothing less enduring than stone is 
really appropriate for the walls of the 
house of God ; nothing less enduring is in 
keeping with the enduring purpose of 
such a structure, or fit to be rendered 
unto Him who is from everlasting to ever- 
lasting ; and the erection of anything less 
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substantial for a house of worship is to be 
tolerated only from the necessity of the 
case, or as a temporary expedient" 

Even if the first cost of a meeting-house 
of stone exceed its cost in wood; in the 
end, if well built, it will prove the cheap- 
est And the very massiveness of its 
aspect gives it comeliness, however simple 
its style. Trinity Church, Boston, (1829) 
of which the following is a fine represen- 
tation, though very plain in its details, 
illustrates our remark. 




One thing, at least, may be considered 
settled alike by Christian truthfulness and 
good taste ; that whatever material is used, 
should be honestly used. If rough ashlar, 
rough ashlar let it be, with joints neatly 
pointed, and not smeared with plaster and 
lined into the semblance of blocks; if 
brick, let it be honest brick— not bedaubed 
with mastic, that will begin to peel and 
scatter as soon as it is dry ; if wood, let it 
be honest wood — not painted and sanded 
into a sand-stone that is sham-stone, and 
that is incongruous with every idea of 
fealty to a God who sees through all dis- 
guises, and demands truth first, midst, 
last, of his worshippers. 

3. External Style. A coat must be cut 
according to its cloth ; and the money that 
can be rightly expended upon a meeting- 
house, must govern its external style. 
The first point is, if possible, to finish the 
building free of debt — if not, at first, in 
all its details, then far enough for use, 
leaving to the subsequent increase of 
ability among those who shall worship in 
it the duty of completing the design. 
The second point is to adapt the interior 



to the best demands of all claims for use 
made upon it The third point is to clothe 
such an interior with an external aspect 
that shall at once suggest its sacred use, 
and be, at least, simple, appropriate, self- 
consistent and reverent ; or, if funds per- 
mit, beautiful, elaborate and impressive. 
There is no danger, if the interior is first 
adapted to Congregational use, and the 
exterior developed from that that we 
shall have many cruciform and chancelled 
houses, with great pillars holding up the 
roof of the nave, yet rendering scores of 
sittings useless to their occupants. That 
folly is the growth of a logic which rea- 
sons the other way ; assuming that the 
cathedral style is the true one for the 
external form, and then getting out of it 
as good an internal adaptation to our uses 
as the difficult circumstances of the case 
will warrant 

We believe, that in modified forms, 
almost all styles of the church architecture 
of the past may be so adapted to Congre- 
gational use as not to be incongruous with 
it This is particularly true of the Gothic. 
A beautiful church -edifice — 94 feet by 47 
feet, with tower and spire of 200 feet — 
last year erected, of white Stourton stone, 
for Congregational use in Birkenhead, 
opposite Liverpool, Eng., illustrates our 
remark. Here the chancel of 12 feet 
depth, is retained for its outside effect, 
but used in its lower floor for a rear en- 
trance and two retiring rooms, and in its 
second story for an organ and choir gal- 
lery open to the house ; so that externally 
we have the old look, while all internal 
incongruity is removed. This is some- 
times done also with the cruciform style, 
by using one transept as a chapel for 
evening service ; the other for a Sabbath 
school room; and the chancel for the min- 
ister's retiring room and church library : 
the structure thus having an external 
Gothicity which, in its internal arrange- 
ments, is entirely shorn of all that is irrel- 
evant to simple Congregational use. A 
beautiful Gothic house — 95 feet by 45 
feet, with transepts of 28 feet, and side 
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spire of singular beauty, rising to a height 
of 235 feet— of ashlar aud Caen stone, has 
lately been erected for Congregational 
use in Halifax, (Yorkshire, Eng.) in 
which outward correspondence with the 
canons of the Gothic style has been hap- 
pily blended with the internal requisitions 
of our method of worship. Here the tran- 
septs are pewcd fronting towards the 
pulpit, at right angles to the pews in the 
nave, and the organ stands in the chancel 
arch, with a vestry in the rear. Accom- 
modation is afforded to 1040 adults and 
200 children, at a cost of £15,000, or 
about $75,000. 

The great canon of taste in regard to 
the external style of a house of worship — 
having adapted it to needful internal de- 
mands, and given it a non-secular look — 
is never to mix styles. Whatever be the 
form selected, let it rule every part, so 
that the House of God shall not stand 
among buildings as a circus clown stands 
among men in plain clothes, — a medley 
from which nothing, but good sense, is 
excluded. 

4. Steeple. This must be determined, 
as to be, or not to be, and if to be, how 
to be, mainly by the general external 
style. And yet it has importance enough 
to justify a separate word. We believe 
that a steeple 

" whine Sabb.ith betl'i barnionlou* chimo 
Flmta on the breeze— the heit?eniic>t of all ■ouDds 
That hill or Talc prolong* or inulijilica," 

is an essential of the true idea of a build- 
ing for God's worship, especially in the 
country. In the city all do not need 
them. But the simple reminder of the 
duty of worship, and the sanctity of the 
day, which is lost to a community in the 
absenc e of a bell to call to the house of 
prayer, is worth too much to be sacrificed. 
Erase our church towers and spires, and 
what a cheerless and heathen aspect 
would our landscat>es take on ! 

Church-edifices bad towers two centu- 
ries before they had bells, and it is diffi- 
cult to fix the precise idea which gov- 
erned the erection of the earliest. At 



first, they were circular like that, nine 
stories high, of the three aisled basilica 
still standing at Ravenna (S. Martino in 
Cielo d'Oro;) and that leaning at Pisa. 
Pope Adrian I. (A. D. 772-795) built 
the first square tower in Rome, and they 
soon became common. That of Sta. Maria 
in Cosmedin, illustrates the early square 
style. It is perhaps 15 feet by 15, and 
110 feet high; without aperture for the 
first third of its height, then having two 
stories with two double round-topped win- 
dows on each side, followed by five stories 
with triple windows, of similar design, on 
each side, topped by a slight cornice and 
simple pyramidal roof, sloping at an angle 
of near 45 degrees. The Italians retained 
this chimney-like stvle through ihe middle 
ages, and never got beyond clumsily 
mounting an octagon, or a cone, upon the 
square. The Germans ami French grad- 
ually pushed up the tower roof, first into 
gables ; then into a sort of blunt pike 
point; next into a sharp pyramid with 
heavy turrets supporting the corners; 
and at last into a slender center spire 
enriched, and shooting out of a mass of 
clustering spi relets, planted upon the 
graduated buttresses of the base. In 
large buildings these were multiplied, 
until they sometimes, as at Laon, had six, 
besides subordinate pinnacles. The ca- 
thedrals very often have a principal one 
in the center of the cruciform structure, 
with one subordinate on each side of the 
west front of the nave. Forgetting that 
the shaping idea of a spire is an elon- 
gated roof, and that the very thought of 
a roof includes shelter, some German 
mason— anxious to do a clever thing in 
stone— introduced the idea of open work 
spires, of which the fine specimen at Fri- 
burg, 365 feet from the pavement, the 
spire iUelf being 155 feet, is the most 
pleasing single example, and the two less 
lofty twins at Burgos, (280 feet) and the 
two, still more diminutive, at Basle, are 
good specimens. All are done in the 
stone of which the cathedral is built — 
There are some miserable imitations, in 
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wood, in New York city, which look like 
magnified martin-boxes, designed by some 
feeble-minded admirer of an obi blunder. 

It has happened that a mere tower has 
been rejected from a builder's plan be- 
cause of its unfinished look — as if funds 
had failed for the completion of the de- 
sign. There is a stylo of roofing which 
we have seen which saves this, and which, 
(if well proportioned.) may be made a 
pleasing feature. The following cut of 
the edifice belonging to the first parish in 
Charlcstown, Ms., illustrates this — the 
tower being topped by a concave pyra- 
mid elongated by a cruciform finial. The 
tower of the Prospect street church in 
Cambridgeport, Ms., has a similar termi- 
nus. 




Inoffensivcness is a good feature in a 
tower, or spire. It should not stick up 
out of the landscape as if some giant had 
driven it endwise into the earth — not 
knowing what else to do with it ; but 
•hould rather seem to have grown up to 
iti figure under just such a law ot nature 
as always saves an old elm from looking 
like an intruder where it stands. A mod- 
erate tower is IciB hazardous to public 
comeliness than a lofty spire, as well as 



less expensive and more durable. We 
are apt to build our spires too high. The 
average height of 29 of the spires of Lon- 
don of which we have notes, is but about 
125 feet. The lofty cathedral steeples 
which top out their vast cruciform piles, 
(spreading literally over acres of ground,) 
cannot safely be imitated in connection 
with a house only large enough for the 
use of a congregation in speaking and 
hearing. It is a sillv ambition which 
leads one parish to try to outdo another 
in the height of its steeple. We have a 
spire in Boston which looks as if it had 
grown sallow and lean, in standing so long 
on tiptoe trying to overtop Park street. 
Until we build for ages, of stone — our 
spires, especially if elaborately ornament- 
ed with pilasters and mouldings, will 
be often vexing the taste, and nearly 
always depleting the pocket. It may 
take a thousand dollars to stop a 
leak, that the storm wind makes in a 
single scurry, ami thinks nothing of. 

Much has been said, by writers 
who aspire to be authorities, against 
the placing of the steeple on the cor- 
ner ot the building; as being against 
the ••anon*. Many of the Parish 
churches of London, built by Wren, 
however, have (hi* peculiarity ; even 
sou Himes when the tower does not 
stand at the corner of two streets. 
St Andrew's I'ndershatt ; St. Bene- 
dict's. Paul's Wharf; St. Mary's, So- 
merset ; St. Catherine Crec ; St. Mi- 
chael's. Paternoster; Allhallows, the 
(ircat ; St. Mary's Abchurch ; St. 
Mary le Bow, Cheapside ; St. Swith- 
in's; St. Mildred's; St. Margaret's, Loth- 
bury ; St. Mary's, Aldermary ; Allhallows, 
Lombard Street, and others, are instances 
ol this: while St. Bartholomew's, by the 
Bank ; Allhallows, Bread Street; St. Al- 
ban's, Wood Street ; St. Clement's, East- 
cheap and St. Nicholas', Fish Street Hill, 
are instances where Wren built steeples 
on the corners of churches, in direct jux- 
taposition with adjacent buildings, and 
sometimes — as in Allhallows — when the 
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corner was unoccupied! Probably peo- 
ple have a right to build steeples where 
they please, and if they can make them 
look well on the corner of a building, so 
much the better, inasmuch as it, at least, 
secures attention to the first canon in 
regard to a spire, that it ought to start 
visibly from the ground ; makes a less 
absolute height produce a greater relative 
effect ; and saves for use some of the best 
room in the house, opposite the pulpit, 
which it would spoil if planted there. 

6. Proportion. The early tendency 
was to great length. The proportions of 
the Parish churches in England still show 
the same tendency. Hart suggests 90 
feet by SO feet as the proportion for a 
nave. From minutes of 41 of the Parish 
churches of London, we find that they 
average not far from 80 feet in length, by 
54 feet in width, by 84 feet in interior 
height; or, roughly, their dimensions 
would be not tar from the ratio of 8, by 
5 i» by This, we are satisfied, is not 
the best interior proportion for acoustic 
purposes, as it surely has not width enough 
for its length, to scat socially and con- 
veniently the greatest number of persons 
in a given space. The front rows crowd 
the rear ones too far from the speaker's 
voice, before as many are seated in such 
a room as often wish to worship together. 
If a strip of width were added, it would 
bring its tier of people into ear-shot, with- 
out robbing any, already present, of their 
privilege of hearing. But if width is 
added, something must be reduced in 
height, or too much vacant space is created 
to be comfortably filled by one voice. 

After research and experiments run- 
ning through the last fifteen years, we 
are of opinion that the proportion of 9, by 
7, by 3, is as nearly perfect for acoustic 
purposes, and for the convenience of seat- 
ing the largest number in a given space, 
as any ratio that can be named. Thus a 
house 90 feet long, would be 70 feet wide, 
and 80 feet high, to the center of the arch 
overhead. These are the dimensions of 
the Franklin Street meeting-house in 



Manchester, N. H., which is nearly the 
best for acoustic effetcs that we ever saw. 
If we are not misinformed, they are those 
of the Federal Street House in Newbury- 
port, which is famous for its " whispering 
gallery," but which is, in fact, in every 
part, a " whispering " house — so easy for 
speaking and hearing, that a Psalm read 
from the pulpit, in the lowest possible dis- 
tinct utterance, is perfectly audible from 
every seat We do not pretend to offer 
any scientific reason why this particular 
proportion should be more effective than 
any other, but we throw out the sugges- 
tion as the result of no little thought, 
inquiry and experiment of our own, and 
to commend it to the thought of others. 

6. Pulpit. The less pulpit the better 
for the preaching. And yet, as with us 
it is the focus of eyes, and interest, the 
pulpit must not subside into absolute in- 
significance. The best way is to have its 
platform raised from three to five feet 
from the floor, according to the sire of 
the house, the presence or absence of 
galleries, &c. ; railed in by a low balus- 
trade ; and itself so shaped as, from the 
front, to have a sufficiently dignified look, 
with the addition of just desk enough 
above it to hold the Bible open before the 
speaker. This desk top should slide, for 
the purpose of ready adjustment to the 
convenience of preachers of different 
height and scope of vision. The chairs, 
or sofa, ought always to be upon the same 
level with that on which the speaker 
stands when addressing the audience, so 
as to avoid all possibility of trip or fall. 
It would be well, also, to have the pulpit 
provided with some ready but noiseless 
means of communication with the sexton, 
so as to enable the preacher instantly, and 
without ostentation, to command his ser- 
vices at any needed point, and for any 
desired purpose. In the new meeting- 
house of the Broadway Church in Nor- 
wich, Conn., this is effected by a series of 
slides on the inside of the desk near the 
speaker's right hand, which communicate 
with similar slides in the sexton's seat, 
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by means of wires passing under the be straight pews in circular places ; as 

floor. will be illustrated by a design near the- 

The best method of lighting the pulpit, close of this article. Pew doors are a 

where gas can be had, is, probably, by a useless, wasteful and slamming abomina- 

large cluster burner directly over it in tion, that ought not to be tolerated in the 

the attic, whose light shall be thrown House of the Lord, Stuffing the backs of 

down, through a ground glass circle in pews is a needless expense. If a suffi- 

the ceiling, by a powerful reflector* di- cient backward slope is given to the rear, 

rectly upon the desk. A soft and diffused, the pew will be easier for use with simply 

yet sufficiently distinct, light may thus be a good hair cushion on the seat* than if 

gained which will not put out the eyes of upholstered throughout; and a good many 

speaker or hearers, nor intrude itself in dollars may be saved, 
any manner, upon their attention. Where 8. Galleries. Meeting houses in cities, 

gas cannot be had, an argand burner of and large towns, and wherever the popu- 

large size, fitted with a reflector, and sus- lation is sure to furnish hearers, and the 

pended at a suitable height over the expenses of worship are borne by the 

speaker's bead, will be found a pleasant pews— should be built with galleries at 

and successful expedient the sides and end, for economy's sake. 

7. Petes. The original orthography of Some additional hundreds of people can 
this word was put, from the Dutch puye ; thus be accommodated, and the general 
and the earliest, were simply low wooden rate of charge be reduced by their partiei- 
seats with wainscoting between them, pation, without one cent of additional 
much like our present style, without its expenditure for land, or for the current 
comfortable slopes. The high sided and expenses of worship, and with but corn- 
square pew is said to have come into paratively slight increase of cost in the 
vogue about the time of the Reformation, erection of the house. They should be 
and the story is that it was designed so far pitched low, and should slope up from 
to conceal the worshippers within, that the front so as to make the rear seats 
external eyes could not detect, on their desirable. They should have ample stair- 
part, a want of compliance with the order ways, which, where possible, should be 
to bow at the name of Jesus, in the ser- carried up visibly inside the house, at 
vice. The pew of the Lord of the manor least in part, as adding to the apparent 
in an English parish church resembled a homogeneity of the whole structure, and 
private box in a theatre, and had a sepa- preventing those who sit in the gallery 
rale entrance from outside, and sometimes from feeling that they are, somehow, rather 
was furnished with a fire-place, a hat* second-band worshippers. The pews should 
stand and arm-chairs. The earliest pew be as well finished, and as comfortable for 
now remaining in use, is said to be in occupancy as any in the house. The gal- 
Ed dington St. Mary, Northamptonshire, leries should be amply supported by iron 
with the date of 1602. columns underneath, so slender as not to 

Circular pews are a real improvement interfere with vision below ; and their 
for Congregational worship, because they weight, with that of their contents, should 
arrange the audience socially and sympa- not be trusted to brackets that may burst 
tbetically together, while giving them the from their connections in the wall ; nor 
best position toward the speaker. Their hung upon rods dragging from the roof- 
increased cost is a drawback. This may timbers. The parapet should be low, and 
be avoided almost wholly, and the same the front thrown into some light and 
effect produced, by building the pews on graceful form, so as to relieve what else is 
the chords of their arcs, instead of on in danger of seeming heavy and clumsy, 
their arcs themselves. They will then all 9. Organ and Choir. It seems to. h* a 

TOI» L 27 
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fixed fact that Congregational sinmnp* is 
to be restored, at Jea9t in part, in the 
order of the worship of God's house ; and 
when all the children shall learn to sing 
as they learn to read, the people will be 
fitted for it We doubt if, in the present 
generation, it can be successfully carried 
on without the aid of a choir. The posi- 
tion of the organ and its singing group 
ought, however, to be in part determined 
by this probability, so as not to make the 
house seem ill-built and passi, when the 
general culture in song may perhaps 
bring about the entire dismissal of choirs. 
Is is very difficult for a congregation to 
keep in time with an organ in the old 
place in the gallery— for the same reason 
that it would be difficult to unite in prayer 
with a speaker standing there. It is not 
the focus of the house. It is like a con- 
gregation in one room and an organ in 
another, with a door open between. The, 
organ and choir ought to be as near the 
focus of a house as possible, so as to be 
situated relatively to the people as the 
speaker is, that the audience may join in 
the singing, just as they join in the lan- 
guage of prayer. The be>t place for the 
organ, then, unquestionably is in a recess 
behind the pulpit, (arched toward the 
house, so as to throw its volume of tone 
forward,) and (when there are galleries) 
about midway between the level of the 
platform where the preacher stands, and 
the level of the gallery floor. This has 
the advantage, among others, of releasing, 
for sittings, that best part of the house 
where the organ used to stand. There 
are objections, however, to putting the 
choir behind the pulpit. Probably the 
very best plan would be to have the organ 
fill this recess, and have its u action " 
brought out under the pulpit, to an organ- 
ist's seat fronting the pulpit, and between 
(and in the range of) the front row of 
pews. Then let the choir sit on each 
si le of him, in the front row, or rows, of 
pews. They will then be in the best 
position — they can turn toward tho, au- 
dience, when singing, if desirable — for 



musical effect when singing alone, and 
in the best position to lead «the congrega- 
tion to congregational singing, when that 
is attempted. And if the choir is ever 
wholly disused, no vacant space suggests 
a want of fitness between the present and 
the past. Probably fifty dollars would 
cover the additional expense made neces- 
sary by this construction of the organ ;* 
while an organ so placed would do itself 
so much better justice than it can do 
where it usually stands, that an instru- 
ment of perhaps one-fifth smaller size 
would answer the same purpose. 

10. Suhordinate Room*. These ought 
to include — where possible — for every 
church, a chapel for social, and prayer- 
meetings, a Sabbath School room — fitted 
with low seats, maps, pictures, &c, &c. — 
a committee room, and pastor's retiring 
room, which should be as near the pulpit 
as the plan can allow. In cities and 
large towns, it is important also to have % 
young men's room, to be used as a read- 
ing room, library, &c, &c, where the 
young men, who have no home but some 
poor boarding house attic, may feel at 
home, and be drawn to spend their eve- 
nings, away from the temptations of the 
streets, the billiard rooms, and liquor 
saloons. Wherever land is abundant and 
cheap, and means can be secured, these 
ought to be addenda to the main edifice 
on the surface of the ground, and not be 
crowded into a sub-story. They may 
take the outside look of transepts, or chan- 
cel, or both ; and so add to the exterior 
comeliness of the erection. Or they may 

i Sub-tat tlally this arrangement it warmly recom- 
mended by RichirJ 3torr* Willi*, in his Taluable 
Utile book, called "Our Chumh Music." He My* 
(p. 44.) " the advantages of sucb a locution for aa 
organ are orident. It aerrej as a dignified and orna- 
mental background for the pulpit , it is cut of the 
way, oi-rup)ing no pew-room : it Is In the brst pos- 
sible position f-»r found, pouring out its full rolume 
of tm.e into tlic open nbun-h : the choir, on the other 
hand, form part nf the co grfgatlon. and their mu*io 
muKt alrut at nec*«*arily prove contagious, and sprvad 
to the rest of the people. • • • A low m rvrn 
might proWct the orgeuhu from observation, so that 
there would be no undue coospicuotuoese, either of 
organist or choir." 
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be, as in some of the New York churches, 
so clustered together and upon each other, 
as to fill out an extra quarter of lengtji 
for the main building, preventing that 
" chunky " look which our meeting-houses 
are apt to have in a side view, especially 
when they are built with lofty spires. 
Where a basement position for these 
rooms is, however, inevitable, they must 
be — as they may be, by care and skill— 
wholly redeemed from any possibility of 
dampness and ill-ventilation. 

One of the most absurd illustrations of 
the way in which fashion has ruled the 
form of our ecclesiastical edifices, was the 
copying, by our country churches — where 
land was superabundant — of the tomb-like 
44 vestries" which were built, thirty years 
ago, under many city meeting-houses — 
from stress of poverty, and because ground 
had to be covered with silver before it 
could be got for use. 

11. Light, Warming, and Ventilation. 
From too many windows we are in danger 
of cettins to have too few. Jt is better, 
however, to build comparatively few, and 
have their light, than to build so many as 
to be obliged to stop them up with blinds 
without, and blinds within. A pleasant 
effect is produced by a sash of ground, or 
enamelled glass, which subdues the glare 
of the light which it admits, to that soft 
radiance which is most congenial with the 
place of worship. There should be no 
cross lights, and no windows in the end 
behind the speaker. Gas lights should be 
placed overhead, as in the Tremont 
Temple, or as far out of the range of the 
eyes of speaker and hearer as possible. 

Good furnaces, that will not smoke, nor 
emit their gas into their hot-air flues, and 
that are so connected with the external 
air as to send up immense and continuous 
streams of pure air, heated only to a very 
low temperature, are the most successful 
heaters that we have ever seen for a 
meeting-bouse. But they must be put 
op, and afterwards managed, with skill 
and sense, or they may beeome an intoler- 
able nuisance. 



Ventilation, as a science, is yet too much 
in its infancy to warrant sure conclu- 
sions with regard to it In the summer it 
may be tolerably secured by the open 
windows. In the winter it must be effect- 
ed by furnishing the means of exit for the 
used air which is crowded up and out by 
the influx of fresh warm air from the fur- 
naces. This may be, at least in part, se- 
cured by ventiducts, at proper distances, 
in the walls; with registers (which can be 
opened or closed at pleasure) opening 
into them near the main floor, and that of 
the galleries and near the ceiling, which 
communicate in the attic with a central 
ventilating shaft running up in the tower, 
or issuing from the roof in an " Emer- 
son's" ejector. The upward delivery of 
this shaft must not however be left to 
itself ; but must be aided by the heat of 
a cluster of gas burners (properly secured 
by circumjacent tin, from all possible 
risk of fire) which are brought within the 
sexton's reach in the attic by a little door 
opening into the ventiduct by their side. 
The new Broadway Church in Norwich, 
Conn., has some very perfect arrange- 
ments of this sort. 

12. Internal Adornment. This must, 
of course, be mainly controlled by the 
general plan : a Gothic interior requiring 
one style of finish, and a Grecian, another. 
The great rule here must be to avoid all 
u frescos" and other shams. Sham chan- 
cels behind the pulpit, which would be 
absurd if they were real ; sham cornices ; 
and sham pilasters; and sham panels ; and 
sham domes ; and sham stone-blockings in 
the walls ; and sham oak, or black wal- 
nut, or rosewood, for pulpit or pew, or 
organ; all are an abomination to the 
truth-loving, and therefore out of place 
within walls dedicated to the God of 
truth, who has commanded us to worship 
him " in sincerity and in truth." Gravity 
and simplicity and sincerity ought to sit 
enthroned upon tjie very aspect of God's 
bouse. Some pleasant neutral tint upon 
the side walls— left a little rough in the 
plastering, so as to take color well— and 
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perhaps a French gray overhead, can 
hardly fail to please better than the old 
staring white, or the elaborate, and mean- 
ingless or incongruous flourishes of the 
Italian wall-painters. The gilt pipes of 
the organ, in the recess behind the pulpit, 
trill save that end of the house from the 
blank and over-broad look which it might 
otherwise have. If the whole finish of 
the bouse is of some of our native woods, 
left unpainted and simply oiled, so as to 
bring out the rich natural grain, an effect 
will be produced which will be very 
pleasing, at an expense very much below 
that of the old method of painting and 
graining. Chestnut is especially adapted 
to this. It is soft and easily wrought; it 
seasons well ; its grain is richer than oak 
and of a very cheerful hue; and its first 
cost is now more than one quarter less 
than that of pine of the same quality. 

We close these scattering suggestions 
by a plan of our own, designed for use in 
the city, where land must be made the 
most of ; where meeting-houses must be 
comely and attractive ; where everything 
is expensive; where the pew rents must 
pay the cost of worship ; yet where there 
are thousands of people in humble pecu- 
niary circumstances, Who wish, as well as 
need, the Gospel, but are unable to pay 
high pew rents ; and where, therefore, 
great skill must be used in shaping all the 
elements that come into the account to a 
result, which shall not repel the masses 
from the Congregational service. We 
give no advice to those who are able to 
build, and pay for, magnificent houses. 
The richer the house the better, if in good 
taste, and paid for ; with a service that 
may not entail a burdensome expense on 
the hearers. We speak for a different 
sphere. The soldier who was rebuked 
for drunkenness, told his commanding 
officer that 44 it was unreasonable to 
expect all the Christian virtues for $7 a 
month ; " and so we beg the reader to 
remember that all the architectural vir- 
tues cannot be looked for in a house 
avowedly planned to furnish the meat 



accommodation for the least money. Our 

uesipn is a compromise Deiween varum ■ 
eon flit ting interests and elemente, and is 
diffidently presented as meeting the con- 
ditions of the case better, we think, than 
anything we have Been elsewhere. The 
external elevation is (as below) a plain 
parallelogram, 100 feet by 83 feet, in out- 
side length and width, with a corner spire, 
20 feet square at the base, and 1 75 feet in 
heightr-intended to stand on the junction 
of two streets. 




Front View. 



The outside is brick, of the simplest 
Romanesque ; and the spire, (resembling 
that of the Church of the Pilgrims, Brook- 
lyn.) besides having a very pleasing taper 
from the level of the bell-deck, is (we say 
it with confidence) at once the strongest 
and cheapest, of the height proposed, which 
can be built- From the brick gables above 
the clock, it is to be shingled with round- 
ended shingles ; and as there is neither 
moulding nor panel, nor pilaster, upon its 
whole surface, there are none of the ordi- 
nary chances for leakage, and so for 
expensive repair. 

The building is planned for a lot 100 
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feet square, the dry level of which is from 
eight to tea feet below that of the street 
Advantage is taken of this fact to intro- 
duce a basement (of 12 feet in the clear) 
which is wholly above ground, except 
when' the street abuts against its front ; a 
green-banked slope, from the sidewalk 
height of the inner edge of each side of 
the lot to its level, giving the side windows 
of the basement air and light. The fol- 
lowing cut will show the general arrange- 
ment of this lower story. 




The main stairs leading down, are in 
the tower. These conduct to a side pas- 
sage, having on the left the Young 
Men's Room, 35 feet 6 inches, by 21 
feet. Still further, it leads to the Infant 
School Room (31 feet 6 inches, by 18 feet) 
and on the left, turns a right angle toward 
the Chapel, 60 feet by 45 feet; and 
the main Sabbath School Room, (57 feet 
by SI feet 6 inches) on the right. Stairs 
(a) lead from the rear entrance of the 
house down to the Mission School 
Room, (31 feet 6 inches, by 18 feet) ; and 
a separate flight takes the little children 
down into their room, safe from the rush 
of the main school. These rooms may all 
be thrown together by opening sliding 
doors (x, x, x) so as to accommodate 1100, 
or 1200 children. The Chapel is designed 
to seat 425, and may be enlarged at any 
moment by being thrown into connection 
with the Young Men's Room, or the main 
Sabbath School Boom. Two large fur- 



naces, to heat the house, are designed to be 
placed at c. c. 

The arrangement of the main audito- 
rium will be understood from the follow- 
ing plan. 




The vestibule explains itself, and leads 
directly to the four aisles, and, by stairs 
in the tower, and in the right corner, to 
the gallery floor. The pews are straight 
pews in circular places ; to be built, as 
suggested above, upon the chords of their 
arcs, instead of upon those arcs them- 
selves. An entrance from the side street, 
cuts off a ten foot rear passage, which has 
stairs (c) to the left gallery, (</) to the 
Mission School Room and Chapel be- 
low, and (e) to the right gallery ; with 
doors, each side of the pulpit, to the main 
floor; and with the Pastor's room (17 feet 
by 9 feet) at its end. Thus easy access 
may instantly be had to any part of the 
house, from either end, and the double 
stairways favor the easy dispersion of the 
audience, and are essential to their safety 
in case of an alarm of Are. The organ- 
ist's seat (a) is (as before suggested) 
between the front pews; and the choir 
find accommodation in the pews on either 
side, thus clustering around the pulpit, 
and gaining their most effective place in 
the very heart of the house. 

The galleries explain themselves. The 
organ fills the recess (some 30 feet by 10 
feet) behind the pulpit, and its floor is 
elevated perhaps three feet above the 
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speaker's platform. There is a Committee 
room (13 feet by 9 feet) over the Pastor's 
room, and another, of the same dimen- 
sions, in the corresponding corner on the 
other side, over the rear entrance door. 
A second gallery over that portion of the 
first, which occupies the breadth of the 
tower, and lies between it and* the stair 
lobby on the other side, will prevent that 
vacant look which that end of the house 
would otherwise get from the absence of 
the organ, and pleasantly seat a consider- 
able number, at a small additional cost 




The entire interior wood work — pews, 
pulpit, organ, gallery front, &c. &c, is 
designed to be of chestnut, simply oiled, 
and the pews to have no upholstering ex- 
cept their seat cushions. The ceiling is 
to be finished up some fifteen feet into the 
roof, in the center (less over the galleries) 
to save height of walls, and promote inte- 
rior comeliness, while from the peculiar 
framework of the roof strength is secured 
instead of weakness, by the process. The 
walls are to be hollow, with the plastering 
directly upon them. By all these various 
economies the cost of the house (we speak 
from the written estimates of experienced 
builders,) will be brought down to some- 
thing less than that which has been usual 
in this city for the erection of houses 
holding few, if any more, than one half 
the number who may find accommodation 



Its seating capacity will be as follows, 
allowing 18 inches for each individual, 
viz: 368 pews, containing on the main 
floor, 1,105; in the main galleries, 742 ; 
in the second gallery, 209; or 2,056 in 
all— no person of whom, in his seat, would 
be more than about 80 feet distant from 
the speaker's lips. 

The average annual expenses of the 
various Congregational churches in Bos- 
ton do not fall short of $5,000 ; which 
sum must be raised from the pews, or 
rest, a mortifying, and sometimes griev- 
ous, and insupportable deficit upon the 
society. That sum divided among 800 
sittings — which is about the average num- 
ber of those which arc taxable in the 
ordinary houses, makes an average rate 
for them of $6 25 each, or, for a pew of 
five sittings, S30 75 ; which amounts to a 
practical veto upon the attendance of the 
thousands of families whose yearly income 
does not exceed S550, and who aver- 
age the payment out of that of Si 50 
for house rent, and are therefore bound 
to consult the most rigid economy in every 
particular, yet who do not wish to adver- 
tise their poverty by sitting in a free seat, 
or a very mean one that is not free, in the 
house of God. 

This sum of $5,000, divided among the 
2,000 sittings which would be rentable in 
this proposed house, would make a yearly 
average rental of only $2 50 each (or of 
SI 2 50 for a pew for five) which puts 
quite a different face upon the matter. 
It does not seem to us an extravagant 
estimate, that, in such a sanctuary, a 
preacher might reasonably hope to have 
all needless impediments removed out of 
the way of its being said of him as of his 
Master, " the common people heard him 
gladly." The experiment of a house re- 
sembling this will at least be tried, without 
delay, in this city, if a Church that has 
long pined under the old system of big 
debts and high rents, can rally help 
enough to their poverty from those who 
love our Lord Jesus Christ, here and 
elsewhere, to pay the bills of its cost 
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Mektal Philosophy : Including the Intel- 
lect, Sensibilities, and WW. By Joseph 
Hat en. Professor of Intellectual and Moral 
Philosophy in Amherst College. Boston t 
Gould & Lincoln, 1869. pp. 690. Price 
$1.60. 

We regard this volume as the best text- 
book in Psychology, for High Schools and 
Colleges, which has yet appeared in our 
country. It is more comprehensive in its 
scope, more logical and exhaustive in its 
classification of the intellectual powers, 
and more symmetrical in the well propor- 
tioned development of its various parts, than 
any other similar manual. The style is 
terse and lucid ; usually simple, sometimes 
ornate, though never sacrificing precision 
and perspicuity to the grace* of rhetoric, 
yet abounding in such apt and felicitous 
illustrations of abstruse points, as to be 
always intelligible and interesting to an 
ordinary reader. The author has simpli- 
fied tho^e metaphysical questions, which 
are too often discussed in an obscure style, 
burdened with scholastic technicalities, re- 
pulsive to the elementary learner. In this 
respect, his work presents a marked con- 
trast to another '• Psychology for Schools 
s and Colleges," lately issued, which an 
irreverent and impatient critic has said 
" you can read as well backwards as for- 
wards," and from which we quote a single 
sentence as a gem of transparency. ••This 
identification of the reciprocal modification 
of both the recipient organ and that which 
has been received, is precisely what is meant 
by sensation." It would not be strange if 
such a style should suggest to the learner 
the Scotchman's definition of metaphysics: 

Metaphysics is when he that is listening, 
dinna ken what he that is speaking means, 
and he that is speaking dinna ken what he 
means himself." 

The book before us is no mere compila- 
tion, and shows few traces of the scissors. 
Each topic has evidently passed through 
the crucible of the author's mind, and the 
work embodies the results of patient inves- 
tigation and extensive reading, and evinces 
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nice discrimination and philosophical acu- 
men, and is marked by candor and fairness 
in the presentation of the views and argu- 
ments which the author controverts. The 
historical epitome of doctrines gives a brief, 
yet valuable compend of the literature of 
the subject. The analysis of each chapter, 
and the italicised headings of the subdivi- 
sions, will facilitate reviews and enhance 
its value to the student. The classification 
of the Intellectual powers is new and ad- 
mirable for its simplicity, though we can- 
not accept his views of Consciousness, 
which he intimates is a state, and not a 
faculty of the mind. This view, though 
sanctioned by some authority, in our judg- 
ment impairs the practical value of the 
book. Making this faculty always invol- 
untary and necessary in its action, he 
degrades the character of the only unerring 
witness of all our mental phenomena, and 
fails to indicate the true mode of questioning 
it, and the importance of heeding its testi- 
mony. Consciousness, it is true, exists in 
all men, but it is more or less distinct and 
vivid as it is controlled by the will. Says 
Cousin, •• Very few know themselves per- 
fectly, because they make use of Conscious- 
ness without applying themselves to perfect, 
unfold and understand it by voluntary 
effort." It is a fault of this treatise that it 
obscures this •• light of all our faculties," 
and rejects that " philosophic and artificial 
consciousness," which, as Coleridge says, 
•lies beneath, or, as it were, behind the 
spontaneous.' By a happy inconsistency, 
however, Prof. Haven often uses language 
which clearly recognizes consciousness as 
a distinct power, and admits its importance. 

His development of the subject of the 
will, is full, able and discriminating, how- 
ever much we may differ from his conclu- 
sions. No topic in Mental Philosophy is 
of greater practical interest. Aside from 
its obvious relation to Theology, it under- 
lies the whole subject of Education. Cole- 
ridge used to repeat, with much emphasis, 
the aphorism of Novalis, " that a perfectly 
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educated character is little else than a per- 
fectly educated will." The training of the 
will has not been duly appreciated in the 
work of education. It is an excellence of 
this treatise that it gives prominence to the 
educational bearings of the several topics 
discussed, and the true mode of developing 
the faculties of the mind. We are not sur- 
prised to learn that this work is already 
adopted in all the State Normal Schools of 
Massachusetts, and in some of our Colleges, 
and tliat it has had a steady and increasing 
sale. 

The Lira or John Milton : Narrated in 
connection with the Political, Ecclesiastical, 
and Literary History of his Time. By 
David Masson, Al. A., Professor of English 
JJterature in University College, London. 
With Portraits and Specimens of his Hand- 
writing at different Periods. Vol. I. 
1608-1639. Boston : (iould & Lincoln, 
1859, 8vo., pp. 658. Price $2.75. 

This elegant volume is the first of three, 
the second to extend to 1660, and the third 
to 1674. *• It is intended," says the pre- 
face, " to exhibit Milton's life in its con- 
nections with all the more notable phenom- 
ena of the period of British history in winch 
it was cast,— its state-politics, its ecclesi- 
astical variations, its literature and specu- 
lative thought." Nobly does the author 
fulfil his purpose. Unwearied industry in 
searching through the dry records out of 
which history is to be drawn ; patient in- 
vestigation into the knowledge of the under- 
workings of a period unsurpassed in inter- 
est in British history, and of which the 
present time is peculiarly prolific in new 
sources of information ; and the fuUest de- 
tail of all concurrent events which have, 
even in a remote degree, affected Milton, 
constantly appear. A flood of historical 
knowledge is here presented to the public. 

As an inevitable consequence, however, 
of the author's fulness the work has in 
this very merit, its greatest defect. The 
author, able as he is, finds it difficult to 
group about Milton the events of which 
Milton was not the center. Hence we are 
frequently losing sight of Milton as we read 
graphic episodes of public affairs or bril- 
liant sketches of coteraporary statesmen or 
scholars. We are too often reminded that 
Milton ' 1 might have seen" certain eminent 



men ; or that •« if he had gone" in a certain 
direction, he would have" found certain 
things, — like James's •* solitary horseman" 
who might have been seen." And yet, 
by a closer study than usual in this hurry- 
ing age, the reader will continually find 
light thrown upon some act of Milton'B 
life or genius, even in details which, at first 
appearance, seem entirely apart from the 
great poet's life. 

Among the various incidental matters 
so excellently presented in this work, are, 
college life in the early part of the 17th 
century, a survey of English literature in 
the time of Ben Johnson, the then state 
of the Continent, the Scotch resistance to 
Episcopacy, (as interesting as a romance,) 
the preparatory scenes of the Revolution of 
1640, and the administration of government 
by Laud and Wentworth; and not the 
least interesting to us is the description of 
the rise and condition of Puritanism, as to 
which, we confess, this work has given us 
new ideas, — as it has of Williams, Laud, 
Wentworth and Buckingham, the men 
who were unwittingly, but Providentially, 
founding a new empire in America, and 
preparing the way for constitutional liberty 
in England. To our readers interested in 
these matters, this book is indispensable. 

A Memoir or thb Lffb and Tines or 
Rev. Isaac Backus, A. M. By Alcah 
Hovey, D.D., Professor of Christie n The- 
ology in Newton Theological Institution* 
Boston: Gould & Lincoln, 1859. 12mo. 
pp. 369. Price $1.25. 

Two years ago the M Backus Historical 
Society," a Baptist Historical organization, 
requested Professor Hovey to prepare a 
new edition of Backus' Ecclesiastical His- 
tory of New England. Preparation for 
that work suggested the desirableness of a 
previous account of the Life and Times of 
Backus himself. Hence the present vol- 
ume. 

The Society was fortunate in its selec- 
tion both of author and subject. Few 
men are as weU fitted for such a work as 
Professor Hovey, as the volume itself bear* 
evidence. Written in an agreeable style, 
sufficiently historical, but not full of tedi- 
ous details, evidendy a work agreeable to 
the writer,— it opens with a sketch of the 
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old Congregational system in Connecticut 
prior to the birth of Backus (which took 
place Jan. 9, 1724, at Norwich, Ct., he 
being the son of Samuel and Elizabeth 
[Tracy] Backus, and a descendant of Gov- 
ernor "Winslow) ; describes his conversion, 
which took place in the time of the Great 
Awakening; delineates the causes existing, 
in the common reception into the church 
of persons who gave no satisfactory evi- 
dence of conversion, which made Backus 
and many others Separatists ; shows how 
the Separatist churches (so called because 
not allied to the State,) themselves soon 
divided on the question of Baptism ; and 
how Backus became, after a perplexed and 
somewhat inconsistent process, a decided 
Baptist ; narrates his settlement, difficulties 
and final success at Middleboro', Ms., 
where the Baptist church of which he died 
the pastor was gathered Jan. 16th, 1756 ; 
gives a very full and interesting account of 
the long struggle in which Backus was 
peculiarly and efficiently prominent, which 
resulted in the final separation of Church 
and State in Massachusetts ; and speaks of 
his labors as a pastor, evangelist, counsel- 
lor, and historian, until his death, which 
took place Nov. 20, 1806. 

"Were we to take any exception to this 
work, it would be that the author naturally 
considers his theme as the center of the 
events of the time, whereas it was a mere 
accident. The laws making the Church a 
State charge, which really form the great 
subject of the work, were not designed 
merely for Baptists, but were general in 
their character, and ba.-*ed on the approved 
principle that all ought to pay for the sup- 
port of religious institutions. A much 
larger number of people of no religion, 
than of Baptists, were affected by them, 
and the advantage which many took of 
laws favoring the latter, serves to explain 
some cases of apparent hardship, — as in the 
word " conscientiously" occurring in these 
laws, of which great complaint was made. 
But, for the importance of the subject, the 
candid and generous spirit of the work, and 
the ability of the author, this book is well 
worthy the attention of all who desire a 
better knowledge of our ecclesiastical his- 
tory, as altogether the mosi 
VOL. x. 28 



sentation, on the Baptist side, of matters 
which all now deplore. 

A Commentary on tub Epistle to the 

Romans, by Moses Stuart, late Prof, at 
Andover. Edited and revised by R. D. C, 
Robbins, Prof, in Middlebury College. — - 
Fourth edition. Andover : W. F. Draper, 
1859. 12mo., pp. 514. Price $1.50. 

The former editions of this work are well 
known, and will be found well thumbed 
upon many a ministerial shelf. For its 
learning and for its spirit, it retains and 
will long retain its hold upon the respect 
and use of Christian scholars. This edition 
is enriched by some editorial condensation 
as well as addition, and, on comparing it 
with our old copy, we decidedly prefer the 
shape in which it now is, to that in which 
we have been accustomed to consult it. Its 
price is reduced, by the change, which it 
also a good thing in a book. 

Catharine : By the author of 44 Agnes and 
the Little Key." Boston : J. E. Tilton ft 
Co., 1859. l2mo., 192 pp. Price 75 cts. 

"Catharine" was a daughter, nineteen 
years of age, whose dying hours were filled 
with the sweetest peace by the presence of 
her Redeemer. How she died, 44 more than 
conqueror," — The fear of death alleviated, 
— The search for the departed, — The silence 
of the dead, — The Redemption of the body, 
— form the channel of thought. 44 By the 
author of Agnes," is enough to tell how 
pure, how sweet, and how charming is this 
work from the same heart. 

A fourth edition of Agnes and tmb 
Little Ket, (from the same publishers,) is 
noticeable not only for its outward beauty, 
but for the extract from the edition recently 
published in England, which was dedicated, 
by permission, to the Bishop of London, 
and to which a Jbeautiful and touching pre- 
face was written by the author of 41 Memo- 
rials of Captain Hedley Vicars." 

The State of the Impenitent Dead, — 
By Atvah Honey, D. D. t Prof, of Christ- 
ian Theology in the Newton Theological In- 
stitution. Boston: Gould ft Lincoln, 
1859 : 16mo., pp. 168. Price, 50 cts. 

An essay read before the Conference of 
Baptist Ministers of Massachusetts, Oct. 
27, 1858, and published atj their request ; 
the drift of which is, 
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prehensive plan, to rebut the idea of the 
annihilation of the wicked, which i* now 
frequently brought forward. The line of 
thought, (which is Scriptural throughout,) 
13 : — the soul made originally incorruptible ; 
the meaning of "dead" as the penalty of 
sin ; the consciousness of impenitent souls 
in the state between bodily death and the 
Judgment ; their consciousness and fearful 
condition in their final state; Biblical ob- 
jections considered, especially that of the 
annihilation scheme ; and the objections of 
reason. The main value of this work is in 
its able analysis of Scripture passages, to 
which an excellent index refers. 

The New CoNonF.o\Tio»AL Hymn and 
Tune Book, for Public, Social, and Pri- 
vate Worship. Boston : John P. Jewett 
& Co. 1859, large 8vo. pp. 218. 

A copy of this new candidate for the 
favor of the churches, is handed us just as 
this sheet is going to press, when we can 
spare space only for a very brief notice. 

It contains 44 Long meter tunes; 50 in 
Common meter; 21 in Short meter, and 56 
in other measures— 171 in all. These are 



printed in connection with 709 select hymns 
from the Congregational Hymn Book. 

The page is the clearest and most beauti- 
ful we have ever seen, and the selection of 
tunes we regard as admirable for Congre- 
gational singing. The good old melodies 
are there, that are ineffacably associated 
with our memories of family worship in 
childhood, and of those social religious ser- 
vices in which we first took an interest. 
They appeal to the general heart, and we 
think this book, which contains them, will 
be found admirably adapted to the uses 
of worship. 

A History of the Old South Peats* 
Mestino, now ready, is full of the most 
deeply interesting incidents. From some 
knowledge of it, we commend it in advance. 

While the Works of the late Dr. Taylor 
are publishing, a Memoir of Dr. Bennet 
Tyler is also in press, with such selections 
from his sermons and lectures as will pre- 
sent his doctrinal system. The two contro- 
versialists will thus again appear before 
the public— together. 
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Mr*. MARTHA ELISABETH SEA- 
GRAVE, wifj of Rev. James C. Seagrave, 
and daughter of the late John Clark of 
Providence, died at Scotland, Bridgewatcr, 
Mi., Sept. 17, 1858. She was born at 
Plymouth, Vt., March 12, 1820. 

She was a conscientious, truth loving 
and obedient child. Renewed by the 
grac? of God, she became self- distrust- 
ful, and humble. Yet she was distinguish- 
ed through life for her cheerful temper and 
interest in the welfare of others. Arrived 
at womanhood, she was found to possess 
a delicate constitution, but an energy of 
character not ofceu surpassed; her mind 
was active, vigorous and admirably bal- 
anced ; her judgment clear and sound. 
She exhibited a rare knowledge of human 
nature and a keen insight into the motives 
and qualities of others. Her delicate ap- 
preciation of others' rights, as well as love 
for theiT happiness, made her a safe com- 



ble friend. She was refined in her feelings, 
warm in her attachments, steadfast in her 
friendships, forgiving toward them that 
had injured her ; pure in all her conversa- 
tion, and watchful over her own heart and 
conduct. 

Skilled and tasteful in her domestic ar- 
rangements, she made home attractive and 
happy. She loved the employments of the 
household, and in the intimacies of the 
family circle, in her relations as a daughter, 
a sister and a wife, her virtues shone with 
peculiar lustre. 

As a pastor's companion she never for- 
got the welfare of his people, and their 
claim upon her regard and affection. It 
was her constant desire to benefit and serve 
them. While shrinking from no duty 
which she owed directly to them, she ever 
sought their good, by heartily sympathi- 
sing with ber husband in all efforts in 
their behalf, and cooperating with him in 
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office of an ambassador of Christ, and she 
felt that few duties are more responsible 
than those of her who is appointed to sym- 
pathise and counsel with him in his high 
calling. 

During the last months of her life, her 
interest in the spiritual good of the people 
grew intense. Many precious messages of 
love and entreaty were sent from her sick 
room. She desired that her protracted and 
distressing illness should in no way inter- 
fere with her husband's labors. She was 
accustomed to say : ♦* Remember your 
trust ; preach Christ ; preach faithfully. 
Do not let mc prevent your doing all in 
your power for the good of your flock." 

During her years of suffering her mind 
was sometimes oppressed with a sense of 
her own sinfulness, and she seemed occa- 
sionally to lose her grasp upon the Al- 
mighty arm. She dealt unsparingly with 
her own heart, and thus attained to a high 
degree of self-knowledge. Though habit- 
ually cheerful and happy, she was never 
satisfied with herself. But during the last 
weeks of her sickness, all other feelings 
were apparently overshadowed by peace 
and holy joy. She frequently exclaimed, 
"Christ is very precious; I can trust Him 
wholly ! " Self-abasing and self-renounc- 
ing, she had often extracted comfort from 
the blessings which others enjoyed, and had 
found happiness in comforting those who, 
like her, needed the oil of consolation and 
the peace of God. As death drew near 
she felt more and more the surpassing rich- 
ness of the Redeemer's love. But the 
closing scene — that was the most memora- 
ble of all. She gazed up steadfastly into 
heaven. Her face shone as it had been the 
face of an angel. She said, " I see my 
Saviour, I shall soon be with him ! Do 
not mourn, mother, I see father ! " Soon 
she fell asleep in Jesus, without a gasp or 
groan. 

Dca. MOSES WEBSTER. This lament- 
ed servant of Christ departed to his rest 
Sept. 20th, 1858. He was born in Haver- 
hill, "West Parish, Ms., Jan. 29, 1782, on 
the spot where his days were spent— a 
place endeared to him by the piety and toil 
of his ancestors. His parents were mem- 
bers of the same Church to which he be- 
longed, and both of his grandfathers were 
Deacons. 



It will be seen that the active period of 
Dea. "Webster's life occurred in days when 
religious intolerance, in this part of the 
country, was bearing some of its bitterest 
fruits. The religious Society, with whose 
views and feelings he sympathized, did not 
escape a full share of the evils which many 
of the Orthodox churches in New England 
then endured. At the time he made a pub- 
lic profession of religion, March 1823, the 
Congregational Church, in Haverhill West 
Parish, had not had a settled Pastor for 
nearly a quarter of a century. They had 
been compelled to share their house of 
worship with three other denominations, 
some of whom were not of evangelical sen- 
timents. Still there was always a little 
band who preserved their integrity. Their 
Church covenant and articles of with re- 
mained the same as when the Church was 
organized, in 1735. On the days in which 
the pulpit was occupied by one who did 
not, as they thought, preach a pure Gospel, 
they quietly withdrew. About the period, 
however, to which we allude, (1823,) they 
were favored with the more stated services 
of a Godly minister. His labors among 
them were greatly blessed. The Church 
increased in numbers and influence, so that 
in 1826, a man of their choice was, as they 
hoped, permanently settled over them in 
the ministry. But these indications of in- 
creasing prosperity were only made the oc- 
casion for arousing anew the elements of 
opposition. A writer in the Boston Re- 
corder, a little subsequent to this period, in 
describing the events which then occurred, 
says : "By the help of some like them- 
selves from other parishes, the enemies of 
the Cross gained the ascendency, and voted 
to dismiss the Orthodox minister. Soon 
they went farther, and voted to close the 
doors of the sanctuary against him. The 
following spring, the Church got into their 
new house of worship, and their opposcrs 
set up worship in the old house. But here 
their troubles did not end. They were 
taxed, with the rest of the parish, for the 
space of two years, for the support of Uni- 
versalist preaching in the old house, their 
proportion of the tax being quite two- thirds 
of the whole." Amid these trials their 
minister left. But in the following au- 
tumn, •' they gave a call to an evangelical 
man to become their Pastor, and proposed 
to the parish to settle him in their new 
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house, and support him themselves without 
any parish tax, leaving the parish to settle 
the candidate of their choice in the old 
house, if they pleased, dividing the income 
of the parsonage equally between the two 
parties. But in this effort the Church and 
their friends were borne down and defeated 
by the suffrages of men not resident in the 
parish, and called in from three different 
counties in the State, and from places 
twenty or thirty miles distant, to vote away 
the rights of the Church. After this, a few 
of the oppressed party refused to pay their 
parish tax on the ground of its palpable il- 
legality and gross injustice, but the conse- 
quence was, that warrants were issued 
against them, and one of them was arrested 
and carried to prison." Such facts are not 
adverted to for the purpose of reviving in 
the mind of any one the remembrance of 
unpleasant feuds ; but they need to be 
known, in order that the character and life 
of one who bore a manly and Christian 
part in bringing them to a successful issue, 
may be duly appreciated. Those now en- 
tering upon active life, should know the 
*• price " that has been paid, in labors and 
sacrifices, for the religious freedom which 
they enjoy. Dca. Webster, on looking up- 
on past events, a specimen of which has 
been given in this brief account, could 
truly say of them, a part of which I was." 
He was eminently fitted for the times and 
the circumstances in which he lived. God 
raised him up for this end. He had a tall, 
commanding form ; features noble and 
frank ; a frame and movements in every way 
indicative of physical strength and courage ; 
while over his whole countenance there was 
spread the settled expression of unfailing 
good will. 

A prominent trait in him was his firm 
adherence to religious principle. Ques- 
tions involving moral obligation were set- 
tled by him with great deliberation and 
prayer; and then he remained unmoved. 
Another characteristic of Dca. Webster, 
and one for which he should be held in 
grateful remembrance, was his readiness to 
make sacrifices of time and property for the 
cause of truth. With the talent and op- 
portunities which he possessed for acquiring 
wealth, he might have died a rich man. 
But he chose rather to live on a bare com- 
petence, and devote the rest to God. In 
meeting what he deemed to be his duty to 



the cause of Christ, at the time referred to, 
he privately became responsible for pay- 
ments, from which his estate had not be- 
come entirely disencumbered at the time of 
his death. But neither he nor surviving 
friends regretted what he had done. 

His last days were those befitting such a 
life. His end was peace. When disease 
came upon him, although nothing of a fatal 
nature could be discovered by others, yet 
he himself was impressed with the thought 
that the summons was about to come to 
him. He calmly contemplated the event, 
and did not wish it otherwise. The call 
found him ready. 

Dea. DAVID GOOD ALE was born in 
Marlborough, Ms., April 1st, 1791. He 
was the son of Dea. Abner Goodale of that 
place, and the brother of Mrs. Thurston, 
missionary to the Sandwich Islands ; and 
a near relative of Rev. William Goodale, 
missionary at Constantinople. He was 
educated in the district school, and repaid 
the debt by teaching twenty-nine winters 
in succession, commencing when onl)* 
nineteen years of age. In 1816 he united 
with the first Congregational Church in M. 
He attributed his religious impressions to 
the faithful instruction of his parents ; to 
early habits of reading the Scriptures; and 
especially to the lessons which he regularly 
learned from the Assembly's Catechism. 
In May, 1818, he established, with the 
assistance of six others, the first Sabbath 
School in his native place, and was an 
active member of it, as Superintendent or 
teacher, to the day of his death. In 1819 
he was married to Miss Melliseent Warren, 
of Marlborough, sister of Rev. Edward 
Warren, missionary to Ceylon. They had 
six children, four of whom survive. In 
Oct. 1823, at the death of his father, he was 
chosen to succeed him in the office of 
deacon, and at the time of his death was 
the senior deacon of the Church. 

Perhaps no features of his character were 
more marked than his decision, energy, 
and sagacity. His mind was clear, vigor- 
ous, resolved, and possessed the main qual- 
ities which tit men to be leaders. And 
yet there was blended with these qualities 
so much of prudence and forecast — so 
many conservative elements — as to make 
him singularly well balanced and judicious. 
Between the years 1832—36, the Church 
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passed through one of Its most trying pe- 
riods, and it is not too much to say, that 
God raised him up to meet that crisis. 
The Church and Society were both divided. 
The meeting-house, now greatly dilapi- 
dated and unsuitably placed for religious 
service, was legally held by one branch of 
the Society. But mainly by his personal 
exertions the divisions were healed, a new 
house of worship was erected, and the 
ehurch was restored to a state of harmony 
and prosperity. 

Dea. Goodale had a clenr understanding 
of the fundamental doctrines of the gospel, 
and received them with an intelligent and 
unwavering faith, lie was a strong Con- 
gregationalist ; and both in the affairs of 
the Church, and the arrangements of the 
family, he delighted in the customs of his 
Puritan ancestors. He loved the Church 
of Christ, and thought no sacrifice too great 
to secure her interests and prosperity. He 
was one of the earliest and strongest of 
practical temperance men and friends of 
the slave, and openly advocated these 
causes in the face of the strongest opposi- 
tion. He was repeatedly called to till the 
highest offices in the town, and, for a quar- 
ter of a century, exerted a leading influ- 
ence on it* affairs. 

His dying testimony was, that he felt no 
misgivings in regard to his religious hopes ; 
that he trusted in the same Saviour and 
found him still precious, whom for more 
than forty years he had acknowledged be- 
fore men. He died, universally lamented, 
Oct. 17, 1858, aged 67 years. 



Died at Bedford, Ms., Dec. "21st, 1858, 
Madam ABIGAIL STEARNS, widow 
of the late Rev. Samuel Stearns of that 
place, in the 83d year of her age. 

The death of this excellent lady is re- 
garded and felt a* a great loss not only by 
her numerous descendants, and a large 
circle of relatives and friends, but by the 
inhabitants of Bedford generally, among 
whom she had resided above sixty years, 
and who at her decease manifested their 
esteem and attachment by their sympathy 
with her children, by many acts of kind- 
ness to them in their trouble, and by a 
numerous attendance at the services of her 
funeral. 

She was the eldest daughter of Rev. 
Jonathan French, for many years pastor of 



the South Church in Andover, and of 
Madam Abigail (Richards) French, his 
wife: was born at Andover, May 29th, 
1778 ; married to Rev. Mr. Stearns, pastor 
of the Church in Bedford, May 9, 1797 ; 
and having lived happily with the husband 
of her youth till he was removed by death, 
December 26th, 1834, she survived him 
nearly 24 years, and has now gone to join 
him, it is confidently believed, in a better 
world. 

Madam Steams was a lady distinguished 
for her natural good sense and discernment ; 
fond of reading and of extensive informa- 
tion upon all interesting and useful sub- 
jects ; so that both at home and abroad, 
by her intelligent conversation and social 
disposition, she gained numerous acquaint- 
ances who took pleasure in her company, 
and many warm friends. 

Favored with the counsels, example and 
prayers of pious parents, Mrs. Stearns be- 
came early impressed with a sense of the 
importance of religion and virtue ; and giv- 
ing evidence of a change of heart by the 
influence of the Divine Spirit, she was re- 
ceived into the Church over which her 
father presided, at the early age of thirteen 
years. Through the whole of her sub- 
sequent life, wherever she dwelt, and under 
every variety of circumstances, she uni- 
formly adorned the doctrine of God her 
Saviour by a pious and Christian life. 

Being educated in the belief of the As- 
sembly's Catechism, once almost univer- 
sally used in the families and in the schools 
of New England, she ever adhered with 
firmness to the doctrines taught in that 
little Manual. She had informed herself 
well respecting them. She believed them 
upon examination to accord with the di- 
vine standard, the word of God. And 
hence she cordially received them; was 
found abundantly able to defend them, 
when attacked in her presence ; and made 
it her great concern to manifest the reality 
of her faith in them by a life consistent 
with the spirit and precepts they enjoined. 
Yet her Teligion was without parade, 
cant or affectation ; but exhibited with all 
simplicity, and with all humility in her 
habitual care to walk in all the command- 
ments and ordinances of the Lord blame- 
less. 

Madam Stearns was a very devout wo- 
man. She cherished habitually a spirit of 
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prayer; delighted to exercise this spirit 
upon all fit occasions of calling upon God; 
loved especially to wait upon him in the 
morning and evening devotions of the fam- 
ily; and since the death of her beloved 
husband, was wont to lead in these exer- 
cises herself, when no male professor of 
religion was present ; and this habit she 
was very unwilling on any account at the 
stated hour to omit ; but continued with 
great regularity and exemplary constancy 
to practice it, till within five or six days 
of her death. 

Shs wa* a lady that paid a conscientious 
practical regard to the rights and feelings 
of her fellow creatures. Hence, though 
possessed of a keen discernment in esti- 
mating the moral worth of others, she 
was not fond of dwelling upon the faults 
of any in conversation; nor would she 
second an attack made in her presence upon 
the character of one that was absent. 

She was a very benevolent woman ; one 
that loved always, and by all means, to be 
doing good. This was a trait in her char- 
acter that was exhibited by her in her early 
days, as aged friends of her father have 
mentioned as observed by them, when vis- 
iting at his house in her youth. But it 
showed itself still more distinctly and effi- 
ciently in her advanced life. For many 
years she was the President of a Benevo- 
lent Society in Bedford; and did much by 
her zeal in the cause to animate her asso- 
ciates, and to excite them to active exer- 
tion. Many a scheme did she set on foot, 
in her quiet way, for helping the poor, for 
imparling knowledge to the ignorant, and 
reclaiming the vicious and degraded. In 
particular, it is remembered, that at a cer- 
tain time she received into her house a 
woman, that by her misconduct had be- 
come wretchedly poor, and almost desper- 
ate ; and there by kindness, by friendly 
advice and encouragement, by the concern 
> for her welfare that she manifested herself, 
and by the interest she awakened in others 
on her behalf, she succeeded, with the di- 
vine blessing, in her efforts to effect a 
reformation in her character ; and had the 
satisfaction of seeing her respected and 
prosperous in the world, and eventually 
brought down upon herself the blessing of 
one, who, but for her, had been ready to 
perish. 

In the discharge of the relative duties of 



life, Mrs. Stearns was eminent for her wis- 
dom and faithfulness. Her dear husband 
she greatly encouraged in his profesional 
studies and toils by her kindness and advice. 
She was his main stay in the severe trials 
which befel him in his latter years ; and by 
her tender sympathy, and by her willing, 
unwearied, watchful attentions, soothed 
and comforted him in the pains and weak- 
ness of his declining days. She presided 
over her household with great dignity; 
ordered all its affairs with discretion, and 
kept her children in willing subjection. 
At one time there were in her family four 
little boarders besides as many of her own 
children, the whole eight being all under 
seven years of age. And yet she was but 
seldom, if ever, constrained to use force for 
securing their obedienec to her will. They 
all loved and reverenced her; and those 
boarders who survive, still call her mother, 
and remember her with an affection scarcely 
less than that of her own children. 

Of thirteen children, whom God gave 
this venerable matron, two died in infancy. 
For the rest she always cherished the warm- 
est affection, and the liveliest concern for 
their present and future welfare. She 
strenuously exerted herself, though with 
straitened means, to obtain for them the 
advantages of a good education, and was 
ever ready to make any sacrifice to secure 
it for them. Above all, she was solicitous 
they should become wise unto eternal life. 
For this end, she offered her fervent prayers 
unto God. For this, she was accustomed 
to employ the whole influence of her exam- 
ple, authority and instructions. She stu- 
diously cautioned them against all that is 
low and vulgar in action and manners, as 
tending to what is worse. She warned 
them against the fascinating influence of 
jovial, but thoughtless or unprincipled com- 
panions. She put them on their guard 
against the attempts of the scoffing and 
profane, and sometimes furnished them 
with answers to meet their insinuations. 
In a word, she earnestly exhorted and en- 
couraged them all to choose the paths of 
religious wisdom, to make the Saviour's 
precepts their guide ; the Saviour's service 
their ohoicc ; the Saviour's promises and 
grace their dependence and hope. She 
virtually enjoined upon them all, what 6he 
did upon one of hej sons on first quitting 
home to go to the Academy. "Try," said 
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she, to get on well in your studies, and 
fit yourself for worldly prosperity ; but 
Remember, seek first the kingdom of God, 
and hi* righteousness, and all these things 
shall be added unto you." 

Of her eleven children who attained to 
mature age, Abigail French, the eldest, 
(wife of Mr. Jonas Monroe of Bedford) u 
not ; Charlotte Esther, (wife of Rev. Jona- 
than Leavitt, D.D., of Providence, It. I.) 
it not ; and Samuel Horatio, (the beloved, 
hopeful pastor of the Old South Church, 
Boston,) was early taken away from his 
family, his people, and the world, by dis- 
ease and death. Eight yet remain, viz : 
1. Sarah Caroline, (wife of Rev. Forrest Jef- 
ferds, Missionary in Boston.) 2. "William 
Augustus, D.D. (the Rev. President of Am- 
herst College.) 3. Maria II olyoke. 4. Jona- 
than French, (D.D., pastor of the 1st Presby- 
terian Church, Newark, N.J.) 5. Elizabeth 
Williams, (wife of Den. Charles James, of 
East Boston.) 6. Josiah Atherton, (Prin- 
cipal of the I>awrence School, Boston.) 7. 
Anne Catharine. 8. Eben Sperry, (Prin- 
cipal of the Young Indies' Academy at Al- 
bany.) All these, or the major part of 
them, their beloved mother had the rare 
gratification of seeing assembled at her 
house, with many of her grand- children, 
and four descendants of the third genera- 
tion, on the day when she completed her 
eightieth year, to spend the day with her 
in mutual congratulation*, and in ex- 
pressions of filial piety on their part, and 
of motherly affection on hers. But not 
many months after this occasion, so mem- 
orable to them, her naturally firm constitu- 
tion began to give way. Her health from 
this time slowly and almost imperceptibly, 
but steadily declined. And at the last 
Annual Thanksgiving, (a day she had been 
always accustomed hitherto greatly to en- 
joy in company with her children gathered 
around her) her disease had made such 
progress that she could take but little 
comfort in their society, and was obliged 
to retire at times to her bed. She now be- 
came convinced that her end was near, and 
repeatedly intimated this her conviction to 
her children then with her; but finding the 
subject gave them pain, she dropped it, 
and turned the conversation to something 
else. 

For several years, Madam Steams had 
made death a subject of her daily convex* 



sation, and would speak of it with compo- 
sure as of going a journey home. But in 
consequence of the acute distress which 
seized upon her quickly after Thanksgiv- 
ing day just mentioned, she was unable to 
converse but little. She would listen with 
pleasure, however, to the reading of appro- 
priate portions of the Psalms ; mention with 
evident concern certain relatives, whom she 
feared might in particular circumstances 
suffer; and often in the stillness of the 
night, when she appeared to suppose that 
no created eye was upon her, no human 
ear was listening, she seemed to be enga- 
ged in earnest prayer. The intense pain to 
which she was subject at the close of life, 
she endured with Christian fortitude and 
patience. But just at the last, her distress 
for breath subsided ; and at length, in the 
perfect possession of her reason and senses, 
calm, and apparently happy, she gradually 
fell asleep ; leaving no doubt on the mind 
of any that knew her, that she sleeps in 
Jesus, and that her rest in him is glorious. 



Rev. ISAAC BRA MAN, who died at his 
residence in Georgetown, on the last Sab- 
bath of 1858, (December 26.) at the ad- 
vanced age of 88, was born in Norton, 
July 6, 1770 ; was graduated at Harvard 
College with high honors, in the class of 
1794, which, in his death, becomes extinct. 
His theological studies were pursued under 
the guidance of Rev. Jason Haven, of Ded- 
ham, and Rev. Pitt Clark, of Norton. On 
the 7th of June, 1787, he was ordained 
over the Congregational Church in George- 
town, at that time the second parish in 
Rowley. There had been a vacancy nine 
years, since the death of his predecessor, 
Rev. James Chandler, and he was the 
sixty-fourth candidate. He continued pas- 
tor of this Church through the remainder of 
his life — a period of more than sixty-one 
years, discharging the duties of his profes- 
sion with great fidelity and acceptance, tUl 
the infirmities of age compelled him to 
seek, and his people to grant, a colleague 
pastor. He possessed great originality, 
and his sermons evinced deep thought. 
His keen wit, blending with his kindness of 
heart and unaffected piety, made his com- 
pany and conversation always agreeable 

He married, August, 1797, Hannah 
Palmer, youngest daughter of Rev. Joseph 
Palmer, of Norton (H. C. 1747), born June 
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12, 1773. They had five children, viz:— 1. 
Harriet, bora July 17, 1798, married Rev. 
John Boardman (D. C. 1817), minister 
in Douglas, Ms. 2. Milton Palmer, born 
August 6, 1799, (H. C. 1819), now minis- 
ter of the First Church in Danvers, Ms. 
3. James Chandler, born September 29, 
1801, died at sea (on his passage from Cal- 
cutta for Salem, seventy-five days out,) 
December 5, 1820. 4. Adeline, born July 
10, 1805, died September 10, 1830. 6. 
Isaac Gordon, bora March 12, 1813, is a 
physician in Brighton, Ms. Mr. Bra- 
man's wife died August 14 th, 1835, aged 
62 ; and he married for his second wife, in 
1837, Sarah Balch, daughter of John 
Balch, Esq., of Newburyport. She sur- 
vives him. 



Rev. NATHANIEL WELLS was the 
eldest son of Hon. Nathaniel Wells, of 
Wells, Me., for many years Chief Justice 
of the Court of Common Pleas in York 
County. He was bora in July, 1774. The 
influence of a pious mother gave a serious 
turn to his mind at the first dawning of 
intelligence. At the age of seventeen, just 
before entering College, he made a public 
profession of religion, having, a few months 
previous, indulged a hope that he had 
passed from death unto life. 

He graduated at Dartmouth College in 
1795, taking a high stand as a scholar. 
Dr. Snell, of North Brooktield, Ms., 
Rev. Josiah Prentice, late of Northwood, 
and the late Samuel Worcester, D. D., 
were class-mates. His own inclination 
would have led him to enter the ministry 
as soon as practicable after leaving Col- 
lege ; it was only in compliance with the 
earnest wishes of his father that he decided 
to remain at home and form a partnership 
with his only brother in mercantile busi- 
ness and navigation. About this time he 
married Eunice, daughter of Rev. Moses 
Hemmcnway, D. D., for more than fifty 
years pastor of the First Congregational 
Church in Wells, and who took a promi- 
nent part in the Hopkinsian controversy of 
those days. 

The younger brother referred to, nailed 
as master of a merchant vessel in the West 
India trade, which, with her cargo, was 
the property of the two partners. In re- 
turning, after a prosperous voyage, the 
vessel and all the crew were lost. This 



disaster not only swept away the whole 
property of the firm, but threw the heavy 
burden of debt, amounting to several thou- 
sands of dollars, upon Nathaniel, the sur- 
viving partner. Though the misfortune 
came through no fault or miscalculation of 
his own, he felt sacredly bound to dis- 
charge the whole amount of pecuniary 
obligation thus thrown upon him, what- 
ever privation it might coat himself and 
family. To this one object he appropri- 
ated aU his father left him, which might, 
according to the conditions of the bequest, 
have been retained in his family ; and also 
as much as a quarter part of his salary 
through his whole ministry. He ulti- 
mately paid the whole with the exception 
of a few hundreds of dollars voluntarily 
relinquished by near relatives, and a small 
part of the interest which was not exacted, 
but he was not relieved from embarrass- 
ment until late in life. 

The blight which fell upon his outward 
prospects exerted a happy influence upon 
his character. It lifted him above the 
world, led him to steadfast trust in God, 
and made the hopes of the gospel more 
precious. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Hemmenway, 
his father-in-law, and some neighboring 
ministers, he again turned his attention to 
the ministry, to which his heart had always 
inclined. He studied Theology under the 
direction of his father-in-law, and in 18U 
was licensed to preach by the Association of 
Ministers in York County, Me. In July, 
1812, after having preached as a candidate 
four months, he was ordained over the 
Congregational Church and Society in 
Deerfield, N. II . Here he remained till he 
closed his mortal life, Dec. 31, 1858, aged 
84 years and 4 months. 

His pastorate was a happy one. He had 
not great popular power as a preacheT, but 
had other qualities which greatly endeared 
him to the people of his charge. In the 
pulpit and in all his private intercourse 
there was an air of sincerity and good will 
to all, which never failed to inspire confi- 
dence. He made no pretension to elegance 
cither in diction or delivery. He thought 
the plainest statements of the truth the 
best. But though he took no pains to 
cultivate the graces of style and elocution, 
there was an earnestness and clearness and 
strong conviction of the truths he uttered 
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which often made his preaching effective 
upon the conscience. His character was 
perfectly transparent; but while he was 
unusually frank he was remarkably pru- 
dent. He was naturally of a hasty spirit 
and was sometimes betrayed into a mo- 
mentary flush of anger, but it passed away 
in an instant. Hi* people appreciated his 
good qualities and were indulgent to his 
infirmities. He felt a deep solicitude for 
the salvation of the people committed to 
his charge, and was accustomed in his pri- 
vate devotions to make each individual in 
his parish a special subject of prayer. He 
exercised great charity in judging of oth- 
ers ; was inclined to think no evil of men, 
to hope all things, and believe all things. 
He formed a low estimate of his own 
abilities as a preacher and would in mo- 
ments of depression often express a doubt 
whether he ought to preach. He was a 
diligent student df the Bible all through 
life, reading the Greek Testament with as 
great facility as the English translation. 
He made the Bible his sole guide in Theo- 
logical study, usually making his doctrinal 
statements in Scriptural phraseology. 

He was dismissed in Sept. 1851, the 
Society giving him the parsonage where 
he lived, worth about $1,000, as a token of 
their regard. After his dismission he was 
a good parishioner, giving his hearty coop- 
eration to the acting pastor, and always 
striving for the things which make for 
peace. During his last illness, which con- 
tinued about four weeks, he was peaceful 
and happy with the exception of a few 
intervals of severe physical Buffering. — 
Though he expressed a deep sense of un- 
worthiness, his hope of heaven was firm. 

In his intercourse with his family, he 
was remarkably genial and affectionate; 
this made his home a happy one to all its 
members. He had twelve children. Of 
these, four died young ; eight are still 
living, vis : Maria, wife of T. M. White, 
Esq., of Deerficld, bom July, 1798; David 
Wells, M. D., a physician of Lowell, Ms., 
bom Nov. 1803 ; Nathaniel Wells, Esq., 
of Somersworth, N. H., bom Feb. 28, 
1805 ; Rev. Theodore Wells, of Barrington, 
N. H., bom Feb. 21, 1807 ; Rev. Moses H. 
Wells, of Hinsdale, N. H., bom Aug. 27, 
18U; Elisabeth J., bom Oct. 24, 1816, 
wife of John T. Humphrey, of Winchester, 
N. H. ; Abbv T. Wells, a teacher.in Pack- 
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er Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y., bom June, 
1819; and Alexander Wells, of Deerfield, 
bom in the summer of 1821. 



Rev. CHARLES B. BALL was a na- 
tive of Lee, Ms., where he was bom in the 
year 1826. He graduated at Williams Col- 
lege in 1846, and owing to the failure of his 
health in his early studies, entered upon 
the practice of law, which he continued for 
a few years in Springfield, Ms. His health 
becoming, in a good degree, restored, he 
studied theology at East Windsor IRE, Ct*, 
and was ordained at Wilton, Ct., Jan. 20, 
1858. An interesting revival of religion 
commenced immediately after his settlement, 
and there have been additions to the Church 
at every communion season but one since 
that time. The people were not unanimous 
for his settlement when it took place, but 
had become universally attached to him, 
when the Great Shepherd of Israel saw 
it best to call him away, after lending him 
to them so short a time. He had officiated 
as pastor just one year, when he was seized 
with the difficulty (a carbuncle boil) which 
terminated his life in less that one short 
week. He died in Wilton, Jan. 27. Death 
came suddenly, but found him ready, 
armed, and on the watch-tower. He had 
no will of his own, though his young wife 
with an only child of a week old, and an 
aged father and mother, and an only sister, 
pressed heavily upon him. His sufferings 
were intense, and he bore them like a 
Christian. His end was peace. Rev. W. 
B. Weed of Norwalk preached the sermon 
at his funeral ; the remains were removed 
to Lee, Ms., for interment. 



Dea. JOSIAH ROBBINS, a native and 
resident of Plymouth, Ms., died at Portland, 
Me., Feb. 6th, 18.39, aged 72. 

He liad been, by the grace of God — only 
by the grace of God, he would say— a con- 
sistent follower of Jesus for thirty years. 
He united with the Congregational Church 
in Plymouth Center (Third) in 1830, and 
was unanimously elected Deacon in 1831. 
He loved the faith of the fathers, and la- 
bored faithfully to maintain and spread the 
principles of Puritanism. He felt that it 
was for ' 4 the faith once delivered to the 
saints " that he was laboring — not for party 
strife. He had seen the heart of man too 
clearly to be led astray by the corruptions 
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that had crept in and driven out the Paul- 
ine faith from the old Church of the Pil- 
grims, at Plymouth. His energies and hii 
wealth he was glad to give to the cause oJ 
his Redeemer. His great regret was thai 
•« his own miserable heart," as he was wont 
to express it, «« kept him so far from Jesus, 
his Lord." Yet " comparing ourselves 
among ourselves," he was one of the most 
consistent. His was a simple faith, and a 
loving heart. We miss him here, but a 
new harp is strung above, and a new voice 
is added to the holy throng that there sing 
" the song of Moses and the Lamb." 

Rev. CYRUS MANN, died at Stoughton, 
Feb. 9, aged 73. Mr. Mann was born in Or- 
ford, N. H., April 3d, 1785. His parents, 
John and Lydia Mann, were the first per- 
manent settlers of that beautiful town, and 
removed to that place from Hebron, Ct., at 
so early a period that they were obliged to 
find a path, above Charlestown, N. II., by 
the aid of marked trees, and to furnish the 
bread for their table from meal which was 
ground at a mill sixty milea % down the 
Connecticut river. Twelve sons and three 
daughters at length gladdened this forest 
home and were educated in the strict New 
England faith. Of these, Cyrus was the 
eleventh child. He entered Dartmouth 
College in 1802, and graduated in 1806. 
Immediately upon his graduation he be- 
came Principal of Gilmanton Academy and 
continued in that position during two 
years. He then became teacher of a High 
School in Troy, N. Y., and at the same 
time commenced the reading of Law. At 
the end of a year, so industrious had been 
his occupation of time that he was offered 
a partnership with the lawyer in whose 
office he had entered his name, who was 
doing a large and lucrative business. But 
Providence had other designs for him. 'In 
1809 he was appointed Tutor in Dartmouth 
College, an office which he accepted and 
held during five years. Here he determined 
to devote his life to the Gospel ministry, 
and while acting as Tutor pursued the 
study of Theology under the guidance of 
Profe^.sor Shurtleff. He also at this time 
prepared a treatise upon Trigonometry, 
which was for several years \ised as class- 
book in the College. Soon after leaving 
Hanover he was settled in the ministry 
at Westminster, Ms., where he remained 



as a pastor for twenty-six years. During 
this pastorate seven distinct periods of 
the revival of religious interest occurred, 
in which many souls turned to Christ. 

While here he did his part in the memo- 
rable scenes which attended the separation 
of the Unitarian and Orthodox elements of 
the old Congregationalism. After leaving 
Westminster he was never installed as a 
pastor, but preached at the Robinson 
Church in Plymouth, about three years, 
and at the Congregational Church in North 
Falmouth about four years, in both which 
places deep religious feeling accompanied 
his faithful, earnest, pungent preaching, 
and numbers were added to the church. 
At Westminster, by his personal efforts, an 
Academy was founded and sustained which 
was of great service to the cause of educa- 
tion in that region, and which still exists 
as a monument to his name. He was one 
of the earliest and most ' active laborers in 
the Temperance Reformation, and no man 
in the north part of Worcester County did 
better service in that noble work of phil- 
anthropy. Of feeble health from early 
youth, he struggled on with a perseverance, 
industry and application which were wor- 
thy of the highest honor, and which never 
forsook him, even in the latest years of his 
life, during the last nine of which, disease 
of the throat and lungs had ho enfeebled 
him that few men would have considered 
themselves capable of any labor. His 
memory dwells in the evangelical churched 
of Worcester County, (several of which he 
helped to found,) as one who preached the 
Gospel with plainness, power and love, 
not fearing man, but only God. At the 
ripe age of nearly seventy-four years, with 
confidence unabated in the doctrines which 
he had taught to others, and consoled most 
sweetly by the comfort of the cross to 
which he had so long pointed others, he 
passed peacefully to his reward. 

Dea. SAMUEL TRIPP was born on 
the 14th of Sept.. 1777, and died at his 
residence in Foirhaven, Ms., on the 15th of 
February 1859, in the 82d year of his age. 
It is rare that death takes from any com- 
munity one to be so universally lamented. 
A long life of unsullied integrity, uncom- 
mon endowments for business, upright- 
ness in every social relation, congeniality 
of social intercourse alike with old and 
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young, generous sympathy for the poor, 
and withal a peaceable temper, which could 
not brook the ill will of another even for a 
day, have left their indelible record upon 
the hearts of all who knew him. He made 
a public profession of his faith in Christ on 
the 26th of April, 1807, and for about 25 
years immediately preceding his death he 
bore the title and honored the office of 
" deacon." 

The earlier years of his life, from boy- 
hood to middle age, were spent in pursuing 
his fortune on the seas, having at the early 
age of nineteen attained the rank of "mas- 
ter" in the merchant service. 

He was a man of prayer. A pleasing 
illustration of this fact is related in con- 
nection with his return from a dangerous 
voyage at sea. Having been detained long 
out of time, the fears of his family had be- 
gun to settle into a conviction that he was 
lost. But suddenly he arrived in port at 
night. Yet, with all the tendeT impulses 
of a husband and father's heart to hasten 
his steps homeward, he could not pass the 
little house of worship where he had often 
prayed with his brethren and which his 
own liberality had aided to build, without 
pausing at the door to utter his devout 
thanks to Almighty God for rescue from 
the perils of the deep. 

He was eminently a friend of the people 
of God ; insomuch that his house during a 
half century was noted for its Christian 
hospitality. The people of God he regard- 
ed as having a just claim upon entertain- 
ment at his house. Indeed, at one time, 
when repeated adversities had reduced his 
fortune, he held himself in readiness to en- 
croach upon the little landed estate that 
remained to meet the exigencies of his 
Church, or the wants of his brethren. 

He was " slow to speak, slow to wrath." 
TheTe arc few if any of his intimate friends, 
who have not often heard him allude to a 
discourse to which he listened, perhaps 
fifty years ago on a Sabbath which he 
transiently spent in the city of New York. 
It was preached by Rev. Dr. Spring from 
the exhortation of our Saviour to his dis- 
ciples — " In your patience possets ye your 
touts." To the wonderful power of this 
discourse on his mind it is safe to attribute 
a marked transformation in his character, 
from a naturally hasty temperament to a 
spirit of equanimity and forbearance. 
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He lived to see a numerous family, em- 
bracing three generations of his posterity. 
Yet in all this circle, even to the day of his 
death, the place for which he was so richly 
qualified, in the powers of his mind and 
the experience of his life, was with one con- 
sent accorded him by an affectionate off- 
spring. He was counsellor and leader, — 
in a word, a patriarch in his family. 

The conviction had long possessed his 
mind that his already protracted lease of 
life must soon run out. Nor was the ap- 
prehension avoidable to him that a long 
suspected disease of the heart would ulti- 
mately, in a sudden manner, terminate his 
earthly existence. 

His temporal affairs he had recently 
adjusted with more than usual compact- 
ness and precision. The day preceding his 
death, he had again completed the New 
Testament in course of his daily readings, — 
the closing and most significant chapter of 
Revelation having been the portion of Scrip- 
ture which he last perused. On the eve- 
ning of that day he witnessed the accom- 
plishment of an object which had for a long 
time been one of ardent desire to his mind, — 
the raising of a sum of money sufficient to 
cancel the many liabilities, and meet other 
important demands of his Church. He was 
personally present at a meeting appointed 
for this purpose, added generously to his 
already liberal pledge, addressed his breth- 
ren upon the importance of the enterprise, 
adding that he desired to see it accom- 
plished, not for himself, but "for the 
rising generation." Words of undoubted 
sincerity ! God was about to take him at his 
word. He retired to his dwelling, in usual 
frame of body and mind, conversed freely 
as ever with his children, and bade them 
the usual " good night." But long before 
the dawn of morning he sounded the alarm 
bell, which summoned a member of his 
family immediately to his bedside, only to 
find him in the embrace of death. He died 
apparently without a struggle. He walked 
with God, and he toas not, for God took him. 



Mrs. CHIFFAENETTE La GRASS 
FIELD, the wife of Rev. Pindak Field, 
of Munnsville, N. Y., and daughter of "\Vil- 
lard "Welton, Esq., of Hamilton, N. Y., 
was born in Huntcrsland, Schoharie Co., 
N. Y., the 23d of March, 1809. Her father 
having removed to Sherburne, she became, 
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at ten years of age, a hopeful subject of 
divine, regenerating grace, in a revival at 
that place. She did not, however, make a 
public profession till 1826, in a precious 
revival, which embraced in its limits the 
whole town of Madison, where she then 
resided. From that time, she adorned her 
profession with a modest, but decided and 
faithful Christian activity, never shrinking 
from any responsibility. After her mar- 
riage, in 1831, she engaged with much 
ardor and skill in the various protracted 
meetings in which her husband was em- 
ployed, and contributed not a little to the 
success of his labor. For twenty- live years 
she was regularly in the Sabbath School, 
and there led many to Jesus ; she enlisted 
in the various schemes of Christian benev- 
olence, stimulating others to action, as well 
as laboring herself in every good enterprise ; 
she was especially careful, in her own fam- 
ily, to make home what it should be,— 
saying that she 44 could serve the Lord in 
taking cure of His ministers ;" and at the 
same time she attended to the culture ot 
her own mind. 

While in her usual health, in the sum- 
mer, she seemed to have a prescience of her 
departure. She was unusually engaged to 
have everything in relation to her family so 
arranged as to leave them in proper order. 
She once remarked, after she was taken 
sick, that she " had been in a hurry all sum- 
mer to get ready to die." When taken 
sick, and enduring the most exquisite 
agony, she was amazed at her own calm- 
ness and neacefulness. She had been 
afraid to die, and expected terror when it 



should approach, "But," said she* *«T 
have no fear ; I have committed all to the 
Saviour, and can leave all with him." Her 
only fear was, lest in her paroxysms of dis- 
tress, she might be left to utter some ex- 
pression that would be dishonorable to the 
cause of Christ. As her strength failed 
rapidly, she was able to talk but little, but 
she gave or sent appropriate messages to 
different classes. To her daughter, then 
unconverted, (but since led to hope,) she 
said, 44 The Lord will take care of you if 
you put your trust in him." "Tell my 
Bible Class," said she, I love them, and 
tell them to seek the Lord now, while in 
their youth. I had hoped to live to lend 
them all to Christ." 44 Tell the Church I 
love them better than I expected to when I 
came here. Let them trust in the Lord, 
and be faithful until death, and then He 
will bestow a crown of life." Without 
faltering, or the least misgivings, she was 
enabled to commit all her immortal inter- 
ests into the hands of Christ. The hymns, 
commencing •« How firm a foundation, ye 
saints of the Lord," and 44 Jesus, lover of 
my soul," were peculiarly sweet to her ; a 
part of which she repeated in some of her 
last hours. Her reason continuing to the 
last, she died in peace and triumph, Nov. 
23, 1858. Her experience had been marked 
by a deep consciousness of her own guilt 
and unworthiness, and unfailing confidence 
in the merits of Christ, seeing no hope foT a 
lost sinner but through faith in his all- 
perfect righteousness. Having had that 
faith, she sleeps in the Lord, a tried and 
triumphant saint. 



LIST OF STATE CONGREGATIONAL BODIES: 

WITH THEIR OFFICERS AND TIMES AND PLACES OF MEETING, FOR THE CURRENT TEAR. 



Maine, General Conference. Rev. John 
W. Chickering, D.D., Portland, Modera- 
tor; Dea. E. F. Duren, Bangor, Record- 
ing Secretary ; Rev. Eliphalet Whittlesey, 
Bath, Corresponding [and Statistical] Sec- 
retary ; Bro. Samuel Sweetser, North Yar- 
mouth, Treasurer ; Bro. John How, Port- 
land, Auditor. Next session, Skowhegan, 
Tuesday, June 21, at 9 o'clock, A. M. 

New Hampshire, General Association. 
Rev. John K. Young, Laconia, Secretary; 
Rev. Josiah G. Davis, Amherst, Statistical 
Secretary. Next session, (semi-centennial,) 
Boscawen, (where originally organized,) 
Tuesday, August 23, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

Vermont, General Convention. Rev. 



Charles C. Parker, Waterbury, Correspond- 
ing Secretary ; Rev. Aldace Walker, Rut- 
land, Register. Next session, Ycrecnnes, 
Tuesday, June 14, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

Massachusetts, General Association. 
Rev. Alonzo H. Quint, Jamaica Plain, Sec- 
retary, and ex-officio Treasurer, and Statis- 
tical Secretary. Next session, Second 
Church, Pittsfield, Tuesday, June 28, at 
4 o'clock, P. M. 

Rhode Island, Evangelical Consocia- 
tion. Rev. Leonard Swain, D.D., Provi- 
dence, Secretary, and Statistical Secretary. 
Next session, Little Compton, Tuesday, 
June 14, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

Connecticut, General Association. Rev. 
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Myron N. Morris, West Hartford, Regis- 
ter ; Rev. Austin Putnam, Whitneyville, 
(town of Hampden,) Treasurer, and, cx- 
officio, Statistical Secretary. Next session, 
the 150th anniversary, Norwich, (where 
originally organized,) Tuesday, June 21, at 
11 o'clock, A. M. 

New York, General Association. Rev. 
Homer N. Dunning, Gloversville, Regis- 
ter and Treasurer ; Rev. James II. Dill, 
Spencerport, Statistical and Publishing 
Secretary ; Kev. Jonathan Edwards, Roch- 
ester, Corresponding Secretary. Next ses- 
sion, Tabernacle Church, New York City, 
Tuesday, September 20, at 10 o'clock, A. M. 

Ohio, Congregational Conference. Rev. 
Henry Cowles, Oberlin, Register ; Rev. 
Nathaniel P. Bailey, PainesvUle, Statisti- 
cal Secretary. Next session, Sandusky 
City, Thursday, June 9, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Lndian v, General Conference. Rev. M. 
A. Jewett, Terre Haute, Moderator ; Rev. 
N. A. Hyde, Indianapolis, Secretary. Next 
session, Indianapolis, Thursday, May 12, 
at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Illinois, General Association. Rev. Fla- 
vel Baseom, Dover, Moderator ; Rev. Mar- 
tin K. Whittlesey, Ottawa, Corresponding 
Secretary and Treasurer; Rev. Flavel 
Bascom, Dover, Register. Next session, 
Bloomington, Thursday, May 19, at 7)£ 
o'clock, P. M. 

S Michigan, General Association. Rev. 
L. Smith Hobart, Hudson, Secretary, [and 
Statistical Secretary,] and Treasurer. Next 
session, Detroit, Thursday, May 19, at 7 
o'clock, P. M. 

Wisconsin, Presbyterian and Congrega- 
tional Convention. Rev. N. D. Graves, 
Allen's Grove, Moderator ; Rev. Z. M. 
Humphrey, Milwaukie, Stated Clerk, and 
Treasurer ; Rev. E. J. Montague, Summit, 
Permanent [and Statistical! Clerk. Next 
session, Janesville, Wednesday, September 
28, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Iowa, General Association. Rev. Wil- 
liam Salter, Burlington, Register. Next 
session, Muscatine, Wednesday, June 1, at 
1% o'clock, P. M. 



Minnesota, General Conference. Rev. 
Charles Seccombe, St. Anthony, Corres- 
ponding and Statistical Secretary ; Sylves- 
ter J. Smith, Winona, Treasurer ; Horace 
L. Nichols, Auditor. Next session, Wino- 
na, Thursday, Oct. 13, at 7 o'clock, P. M. 

Kansas, General Association. Rev. 
Richard Cordley, Lawrence, Stated Clerk ; 
Bro. J. Ritchey, Topeka, Treasurer. Next 
session, Lawrence, May 26, at 7 o'clock, 
P. M. 

Nebraska, General Association. Rev. 
I«.aac E. Heaton, Fremont, Chairman ; Rev. 

E. B. Hurlbut, Fontcnellc, Stated [and 
Statistical ?] Clerk. Next session, Deca- 
tur, Burt Co., Friday, May 6, at 1% 
o'clock, P. M. 

Oreoon, Congregational Association. 

Californma, General Association. Rev. 
J. H. W nrren, Nevada, Register and Trea- 
surer. Next annual session, San Fran- 
cisco, Wednesday, October 5, at 9 o'clock, 
A. M. 

Canada, Congregational Union. Rev. 

F. II. Marlin, Toronto, Chairman ; Rev. 
Edward Ebbs, Hamilton, Secretary -Trea- 
surer. Next session, Toronto, Thursday, 
June 8, at 4 o'clock, P. M. 

The order of sessions during the present 
year is as foUows : 

Nebraska — Decatur, Friday, May 6. 
Indiana — Indianapolis, Thursday, May 12. 
Illinois — Bloomington, Thursday, May 19. 
Michigan— Detroit, Thursday, May 19. 
Kansas— Lawrence, Thursday, May 26. 
Iowa — Muscatine, Wednesday, June 1. 
Canada — Toronto, Wednesday, June 8. 
Ohio — Columbus, Thursday, June 9. 
Vermont— VerRenncs, Tuesday, June 14. 
Rhode Island — Little Coropton, Tuesday, 
June 14. 

Maine — Skowhrgan, Tuesday, June 21. 
Connecticut — Norwich, Tuesday, June 21. 
Massachusetts — Pittsfield, Tuesday, June 28. 
N. Hampshire — Boscawen, Tuesday, Aug. 23. 
New York — N. Y. City, Tuesday, Sept. 20. 
Wisconsin — Janesville, Wednesday, Sept. 28. 
California— San Francisco, Wednesday, Oct.5. 
Minnesota — Winona, Thursday, Oct. 13. 
Oregon— Oct. 



ffiongrtgattonal rt arter Ip Qtcoxb. 

It is not presumed that the following lists are complete, As, however, it is desired to sup- 
ply all vacancies, any person will confer a favor by furnishing such notices as are wanting. 
Friends will also do a service by regularly communicating the facts of which it is desirable to 
make a permanent record.— Eds. 
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1888. 
Not. 30. 
Dae. 12. 



At BTOfKRSR, Hlllsdsle Co., Mich. 
" BUKNS. La GrtM-e Co., Wi§c 
" CUTTAUE 0KOVK, Washington Co. 
Mioo. 

«' QAMilOLVILLJC, Mich. 



Jan. 

•t 

u 
it 

r«b. 



27, 
81, 

26, 



At OSAOK, Mitchell Co., Ia 
M DALLAS CITY, Iowa. 
" COLDWATKK, Branch Co., Mich. 
NOKTIi LA CKOSSJC, La Crosse Co 
Wise. 
« DUNLKATfl, II). 
" 8T. CIIAKLKS, Minn 
M ILAVUKUILL, Ms., as the 
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pastors Eh'smtsseo. 



NOT. 80. 1868. Rer. ELI W. HARRINGTON, from 
the Ch. In Rochester, Mi. 

JAN. 10. 1859. Rer. L. B. ROCKWOOD, from the 
Ch. at Rocky Hill, Ct. 

20. Rer. RUFU3 M. 8AWYBR, from the Ch. in 
Wlntbrop, Me 



'« 26. Rer. ALLEN LINCOLN, from the Ch. Id 
Oray, Me. 

" 36. Rer. JOSEPH LORINO. from the Ch. In 
Pownal, Me. 

" 27. Rer CHARLES GREENWOOD, from the 
Pint Ch. la Westmoreland, N. H. 

" — Rer. WALTER CLARKE, D.D., from the 
Second Ch., H*rtf>r I, Ct.— accepting the call of 
the Men*er Street Church, New York. 

FEB. 7. Rev. M B. BRADFORD, from the Ch. In 
Grafton, Vt 

" 10. Rot. STEPHEN C. STRONG, from the Ch. 
lo Southampton, Mi. 

MARCH 1 Rot. THOMA8 MORONO, from the Pint 
Ch. in Iowa City, Iowa. 

" 1. Rer. SAMUEL C BARTLETT, from the 
N. E. Ch. In Chicago, III.,— to devote himself to 
the dotiee of Professor Id the Chicago Theologi- 
es! Seminary. 

" 2 R*t. J. S. DAVIS, from the Ch. lo 
Went worth, N. H. 

2. ReT. BROWN EMERSON, from the Ch. 
in Montague. Ml. 

" 10. IUt. CHARLES LIVINGSTONE, from 
the Cn. in Mattapoleett, Me. 

« 10. Rot. THOMAS S NORTON, from the 
Ch. Id 8ulliran, N U. 

" 10. ReT. CHARLB4 W. TORRET, from the 
Ch. in Bast Cleveland, O 

16. ReT. JOSEPH W. CROSS, from the Ch. 
la West BoyUtoo, Ms 

" - Rot. ASA P. CLARK, from the Ch. In 
Peru, Vt. 

♦* 17. Ree. WM. E. BASSBTT. from tbeCh. in 
Central Village. Ct., to take effect April 14. 

24 ReT. M. M. LONG LBV, from the Ch. la 



" 30 ReT. TIMOTHY F. CLARY, from the 
Ch in At> bland, Ms. 

80. ReT. HIRAM DAY, from the Ch. to 

i.Ct. 



fftmtsters ©roamtu or fnataUeo. 

DEC. 6, 1858. ReT. ELI CORWIN, formerly of San 
Jose, California, orer the Fort Street Ch., Hono- 
lulu. Sandwich Islands. Sermon by ReT. B. G. 
Beck with. Pres. of Oahu College. Installing 
Prayer by Rot. A. Bishop. 

" 22. Mr. JOHN H. WINDSOR, OTer the Ch. in 
8t Charles City. Floyd Co, Iowa. Ordaining 
Prayer by Rot. W. J. Smith, of 0**ge. 

" 29. ReT. ALBERT BIGKLOW, orer the Ch. to 
Homer, N. Y. 

JAN. 6, 1859. Rer. JOHN nASKELL, late of Dorer. 
M*., orer the Cb. In Kaynuam, Ms. Sermon br 
Rer. A. R. Baker, of We*t Need ham. lost ai- 
ling Prayer by Rer. John Sandfurd, of Taunton. 

« 6. Rer. MATSON M. SMITH, late of Brook- 
line, Ms, orer the First Ch. in Bridgeport, Ct. 
Sermon by Rer. Roswell D. Hitchcock, of Union 
Then. Sera., N. Y. Installing Prayer by ReT. 
Dr. Hewitt. 

M 8. Mr. CHARLES L. AY BR, 

Sterllo*, Ct.,— a 




by Rer. Mr. Soule, of Hampton. Ordaining 
Prayer by iter. Mr. Whitmore, of Westfield. 

" 10. Rer. JOEL F. BINGHAM, late of Andorer 
Corner, orer the Ch in Goshen, Ci. Sermon by 
Rer Dr. Joseph Eldri lge. of Norfolk. Instal- 
ling Prayer by Rer Mr. Spencer, of New Hart- 
ford 

44 18 Rer. EDWARD W. OILMAN, late of Cam- 
bridgeport, orer the Fir»t Parish Ch. in Bangor, 
Me. Sermon by Rer. Dr. Oeorge Sbepard. In- 
stalling Prayer by Rer. J. Maltby. 

" 18. Rer. R. R. THURSTON, late of Chleopee, 
Ms., orer the Trin. Ch. in Waltbam, Ms. ser- 
mon by Rer. Dr. Kirk, of Boston. Instaiiing 
Prayer by Rer. Sewall Harding, of Aaburndale. 

" 13. Mr NATHAN 8. HASELTINE, orer the 
Ch. in Andorer, Vt. Seruioo by KVe Jonathan 
Clement, D.D , of Woodstock. Ordaining Pra> or 
by Rer. 8. R. Arms, of Springfield. 

" 18 Mr. ALANSON SOUTH WORTH, orer the 
Ch. in Soutn Paris, Me. Sermon by Rer. A. T. 
Lorlng 

" 18. Rer. D. D. McLAUGHLIN, formerly of the 
Third Presbytery, N. Y., orer the Ch. in Sharon, 
Ct. Sermon by Rer. U. Ed ly, of Mount Canaan. 
Installing Prayer by Rer. Dr. Joseph Bldildge, 
of Norfolk. 

" 19 Rer. WM C DICKINSON, late of Mlddle- 
dlrboro', Ms , orer the Cb. In Kenosha, Wis. 
Sermon by Rer. Professor H«ren, of • htcago, 
III. Installing Prayer by Rer. J Gridley, tha 
former pastor. 

" 19. Mr. HENRY A. MINBR, late of Blue Hill, 
Me , orer the Ch. lo Menastia, Wis. 

«' 20. Mr. J. BVARTS POND, (son of Rer. Dr. 
Pood, of Bangor, Me.) orer tbe Ch. io Nrenaah, 
Wis. 

" 20. Mr. JOUN R. THURSTON, as pastor of the 
(Oldtown) Cb., Newbury, Us.,— of which Rer. 
Leonard W'i'hlnxton, D D., is senior pastor. Ser- 
mon by Rer. Prof. Sbepard. of Bangor. Ordain- 
ing Prayer by Rer. Da rid Thurston, D.D.,of 
Wlntbrop, Me. 

" 25 Mr. HIRAM B.JOHNSON, as an Erange- 
list, at Bath. N. V. Sermon br Rer. Jonathan 
Edwards, of Rochester. Ordaiolng Prayer by 
Rer. J. Woodruff, of Choctaw. 

26. Rer. WM. A. FOBKS, late of Hoekwtt, 
N. II., orer the Ch. In Lebanon, Me. 8ermoo by 
Rer. Rufus M. Sawyer, late of Winthrop, Me. 
Installing Prayer by Rer. Christopher Marsh, of 

Sanford. 

FEB. 2 Mr. C. L. GOODELL, orer the South Ch. In 
New Britain, Ct. Sermon by Rer. Israel B. 
Dwinell, of Salem, Ms. Installing Prayer by 
Rer. Dr. Porter, or Farmington, Ct 

" 2. Mr. WILLIAM RUSSELL, as an Erangelist. 
at Serille, 0. Sermon by Rer. J. C. White, of 
Clereland. Ordaining Prayer by Rer. J. N. 
Whipple, of Brunswick. 

" 2. Rer ROSWELL POSTER, lateof Westbamp- 
ton, Ms., orer the South Ch. in Pittsfleld. Ser- 
mon by ReT. Eden B. Poster, of Lowell. Instal- 
ling Prayer by Rer. C. 8. Renshaw, of Richmond. 

" 9. Rer HENRY BATES, orer the Ch In Al- 
moiit, Mich. Sermon by Rer. U. D. Kitcbel, of 
Detroit. Installing Prayer by Rer. E. T. Brand, 
of Cauaodalgua. 

" 10 Mr. WM. H. FENN, orer the Franklin 
Street Ch , Manchester. N II- Sermon by Rwr. 
Prof. Austin Phelps. Ordaining Prayer by Rer. 
C. W. Wallace, ol Manchester. 

" 16 Mr. PLINY H. WHITE, as an Erangelist, 
at Corentry, Vt. Sermon by Rer. Geo. N. Web- 
ber, of St. Johnsbury Ordaining Prayer by 
Rer. Samuel R. Hall, of Browoington. 

" 16. Rer. AARON C. BEACU, late of Wnleott, 
CY, orer the First Ch In MiHington, Ct. Ser- 
mon by Rer. A. C. Denlsoo of Westchester. In- 
stalling Prayer by Rer. D. 8. Brainerd, of Lyme. 
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17 Rev. HDOH McLEOD, formerly of Spring- 
field, 0., over lb* Ch. to Brentwood, N II. 8er- 
moo bjr Rev Leonard S. Parker, of Haverhill, 
M». lo«'»lliog Prayer by R«y. Wintbrop *'i8rld, 
Of Sooth Newmarket, N. II. 

" 22. Rev. 8. A. DW1NELL, orer the Ch. in 
Reedat.urg. Wl«cmiin. Sermon by Key Warren 
Cochran, of Bamboo. Ordaining I'ray er by Rev. 
U. Hutchena, of Pniiie du Sar. 

I. Mr. 8. NORTON, and Mr. J. E. CROSS, at 
kioun, Ohio, a* Evangelists. 
Aleo Key. B P. MORRIS, oyw the Ch. In Laba- 
noo. Sermon by Key. 11. B. Elliot, of Columbus. 

" 83. Mr. WM EL CATLIN, oyer the Ch In Lima, 
Mlcb. Sermon by Rey. S. D. Corbran, of Aon 
Arbor. 

" 28. Mr. EZRA H. BYINGTON, oyer the Plrat 
Cb. in Winder, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Calvin 
Peaae, D D. Ordaining Prayer by Rey. Jonathan 
Clement, D.D , of Woodstock. 

" 28 Key. JOHN M. PRINCE, late of George 
town, M*., «>*er the Trinitarian Ch. in Bridtft- 
water, Ma Sermon by Rey. M P. Brenian, D.D , 
of Danvera Installing Piayer by Rev. Mr. Tar- 
ry, of South Weymouth. 

MARCH 2. key S. M BLANCH A RD, formerly of 
Cbwheater, N n. Sermon by Prof. D. J Noyea, 
D D , of Dartmouth College In-Mailing Prayer 
by Rey I. S. D,.vU, of Piermont. 

8. Rey. B. E. WILLIAM?*, over the Ch. In 
Warsaw, NY. 

9. Mr. ALPUECS J. PIKK. oyer the Ch. In 
Marlborough, Ct. Sermon and Ordaining I'rayer 
by Key. Jereiniah T*j lor, ofMiddletown Charge 
by Rey. Fred. D. Avery of Columbia. 

10. Rev. CHARLES P. GR08VRN0R. lata 
of Stonebam, M»., oyer the Ch. in Canterbury. 
Ct. Sermon by Key. J. P. (Jul liver, of Norwich. 
Installing Prayer by Kef. Mr. Haven, of West- 
mioater. 

10. Rev. WM. L. PARSONS, over the Ch. 
in Matupoieett. Ma., where he had been laboring 
for the pant year Sermon by Key. Dr. Cleave- 
land, <>f Low-il. Inntalliug Prayer by Key. 1. C. 
Thttrber, of Mlddleboro. Chary* by Kev. A. 
Cobb, of New Bedford. 



MARCH 30 Rev. EDWIN A. BUCK, late of Bethel, 
Me., over the Ch. In Slatersville, It. I. Sermon 
by Kev. U. D Walker, of Kant Ablogton, Ma. 
Installing Prayer by Kev. Mr. Otla, of Chep 



JHrnfetrrB fHarrirti. 

DEC. 28. 1858. In Dorchester, Ma., Rev. ANDREW 
BIUBLOW, of MeO field, and Miss NANCIE J., 
daughter of Hon Man ha 11 P. Wilder, of Dor. hea- 
ter, Ma. 

" 29. In Boa ton, Ma., Kev. THOMAS 8. POT- 
WIN, of New Haven, Ct., and Mia* UAKR1ET 
A. KINO, of Boston 

" 29 In Hanover, N. H., Rev. B. J. ALDEN, of 
We«t Spr ngfteld, Me., and Mies HELEN F. 
STORKS, orUanover, N. H. 

JAN. 18, 1859. In Grafton, Vt., Rev. CHESTER D. 
JBPPKKDS, of Cheater. Vt , and Mia* ELECTA 
K.. daughter of Hon. Tuonan Miller, «<f Dum- 
uuretoo. Vt 

•* 24. In New York, Rev. JOSEPH ANDERSON, 
of Stamford, Ct., and Miea ANNE S , daughter of 



Th 



J. Olldei 



•w y 



MARCH 4. In Halifax, Ma, Rev. BL nit I DOE 0. 
HOW E, of Waukejcan. III., and Miea MARY 8. 

STURTEVANT. uf Uallfax. 

16. In Worcester. Ma , Rev. T. D. P. STONE, 
and Miss SARAH M. DICKINSON. 



JAN. 27. In WUton, Ct., Bev. CHARLES B. BALL, 
aged 81. 

FEB. 9. In Stongbton, Ma.. Rev. CYRD8 MANN, 
aged 73. 

>< 16. In Guildhall, Vt., Rev. THOMAS HALL. 

21. In South Boston, Ma., Rev. JOY H. FAIR- 
CHILD, aged 70. 

» 26 In Nelaoo, N H . Rev. GAD NEWELL, 
aged 95 yeara, 6 month* and 18 da a. 

MARCH 29. In Hanover, N H., Rev. JOHN RICH- 
ARDS, D.D , aged 62. 



AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, NEW YORK. 

The Trustees of the above named Association hold their regular monthly meetings at No. 
7 Apuleton Building, 348 Broadway, N. Y., in the afternoon of the Tuesday next following 
the first Monday in eurh montht except August. We shall, hereafter, publish any items of 
business transacted at these meetings which will be of general interest. As their great work 
now is to secure funds for aiding feeble Congregational churches in erecting houses of wor- 
ship, we shall insert the amount of money receipts, as also of appropriations. 

The receipts for January were 31,323 17, and for February #1, 146 01. Appropriations have 
been made during the last three months, as follows, vis : To the Congregational church at 
Downieville, Cal., £200 00, additional to a previous appropriation of $30000 ; Menashn, Wis., 
82-50; Sterling and Voluntown, $80 00 ; Neosho Falls, K. T., $100 00; Eau Claire, Eau 
Claire Co., Wis., #230 00 ; New London, Wis.. $250 00; St. Charles, Min., $250 00; Plym- 
outh, Wis., $250 00 ; Brown ville, N, T., $300 00; Hudson, Wis., $250 00; Grand Haven, 
Mich., $200 00 ; Leeroysville, Penn., $300 00. The first two named above have completed 
their houses and received their appropriations. The rest of the money will be paid as soon as 
the conditions are complied with, which may be seen in the " Year Book " for 1859, p. 210. 

At the regular meeting in February it was voted, " that all the appropriations of the Amer- 
ican Congregational Union to aid feeble churches in erecting houses of worship be void, 
where the conditions are not complied with, in one year from the date of the appropriation, 
unless the time i» extended by an especial vote." 

At an especial meeting held March 22d, the action of the Library Association, of Boston, in 
relation to a union with this Board regarding the Congregational Quarterly, and the assent of 
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the Rev. H. M. Dexter and the Rev. A.H. Quint to the seme, were read and duly considered ; 
and the conditions of said union were most cordially accepted : the particulars concerning 
which may be seen in another place. 

QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

The last quarterly meeting of this body was an occasion of rare interest to the lovers of 
that old Puritan type of character, which it is the main object of the Association to reproduce. 
A fine specimen, in the person of Governor Roger Wolcott of Connecticut, who entered upon 
this earthly stage in 1679, and left in 1767, was given by a lineal descendant, Rev. Samuel 
Wolcott, pastor of the High Street Church, Providence, R. I. 

Mr. W. was fortunate in being able to draw his material* almost wholly from private manu- 
script journals, and letters, preserved in the family, and now for the first time laid open to 
the public. The events recounted in an hour's sketch of his life and labors cannot be particu- 
larised in this brief notice. The prominent part which he was called to act at the siege of 
Louisburg, as second in command to Pepperell, and the laurels with which he decked his 
brow in that ever memorable expedition, will be regarded by the mass as the culminatiug point 
in a long life of honorable achievements. But if ''he that ruleth his spirit is better than he 
that takcth a city," the old Puritan Governor performed his greatest exploit in the meek and 
forgiving spirit with which he bore the loss of all his public honors, through false representa- 
tions of enemies. Though these calumnies were subsequently refuted to his entire acquittal, 
yet before he could obtain an investigation, or be sure that his cause would ever be righted in 
the present world, he recorded in his journal, like a true hero and philosopher, as be was, " I 
am now stript of all public trust and business, and yet have lost nothing that was my own, or 
that I had right to claim a continuance of; or any thing that, considering my age, it is not 
better for me to be without than to have. May I not then take this as a benefit, and since 
my mother's sons have discharged me from keeping their vineyard, apply myself more closely 
to the keeping my own ? Here, here is work enough to be done in thankful acknowledgment 
of former favors, and living up to my duty for time to come." 

At the close of the reading, Mr. Wolcott presented to the Congregational Library Associa- 
tion the document which he had read, together with a manuscript journal kept by Genera] 
Wolcott of every day's doings at the siege of Louisburg, in such detail as to inform us of the 
exact number of shots and shells fired on each side; and also records of other interesting 
matters public and private, which were penned from memory in his old age,— covering more 
than fifty folio pages of manuscript, in all. For an account of Governor Woleott'a ancestry, see 
the interesting article, pp. 141-60 of this number, designed originally to be a part of the paper 
read, but omitted for want of time. 



We regret that our second number is a few days behind its date in reaching our readers ; 
but the many labors, cares and perplexities incident to the beginning of such an enterprise, 
have made it necessary. We believe, however, that our arrangements are now so far per- 
fected, that we may confidently hope to exhibit the utmost virtue of punctuality hereafter. 

It will be seen, from an announcement on the title page, that this Journal— since its last 
issue — has acquired a relation to the American Congregational Union of New York, similar to 
that which it before held to the Congregational Library Association of this city ; and that 
Rev. Isaac P. Lanowoktht, as representing the Union, has become associated with the 
Editors in their work. We think that all our readers will rejoice in a movement which will 
tend to bind our Denomination, East and West, more closely together, and which can hardly 
fail greatly to increase the circulation, influence and value of the Quarterly. It is one feature 
of this arrangement that the publication of the Year Book will be suspended, and its matter 
be given on the pages of the Quarterly— the statistics complete in the January number. 

It will be noticed that the present number is considerably larger than the outside limit 
assigned in our original plan. This is done with the conviction, already justified by the 
favorable reception we have met with, that our Denomination will rightly appreciate a work 
that evidently fills a niche not otherwise occupied, and not interfering, in the least degree, 
with any other publication now existing. 

If our readers feel that we give them a great deal for one dollar a year, we shall be glad to 



have them remember that only a very large subscription list can sustain us in so doing. Will 
not each one aend us at least on* new subscriber at once; for the general good and— our own ? 
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COTTON MATHER. 

BT WEV. ALON20 H. QCINT, JAMAICA FLAW. 

** On Monday last," says the New Eng- 44 by whose Death, Persons of all Ranks 

land Weekly Journal, dated Feb. 26, 1 728, are in Concern and Sorrow. He was," it 

" the Remains of the late very Reverend continues, 44 perhaps, the principal Orna- 

and Learned Dr. Cotton Mathkr, who ment of this Country, and the greatest 

deceased the thirteenth instant, to the Scholar that ever was bred in it. But 

great Loss and Sorrow of this Town and besides his unusual learning: his exalted 

Country, were very honorably interred. Piety and extensive Charity, his enter- 

His Reverend Colleague, in deep Mourn- taining Wit, and singular Goodness of 

ing, with the Brethren of the Church, temper, recommended him to all that 

walking in a Body, before the Corpse, were Judges of real and distinguished 

The Six first Ministers of the Boston Lec- Merit : " and the forty-seven years of his 

tare 1 supported the Pall. Several Gen- professional life, it declares to have 44 been 

tlemen of the bereaved flock took their spent in the faithful and unwearied Dis- 

turns to bear the Coffin. After which charge of a lively, zealous, and awakening 

followed, first, the bereaved Relatives, in Ministry, and in incessant Endeavours to 

Mourning; then his Honour the Lieuten- do Good and spread abroad the Glory of 

ant Governor, the Honourable His Ma- Christ." 

jesty's Council, and House of Reprcsenta- Nor were the pulpits of Boston silent 
tives; and then a large train of Ministers, upon this occasion. Various commemo- 
Justices, Merchants, Scholars, and other rative sermons followed his decease, four 
principal Inhabitants, both of Men and of which are still in print' The Reve- 
Women. The Streets were crowded with rend Samuel Mather paid the tribute of 
People, and the windows filled with sor- filial affection to his father's memory, in 
rowful Spectators, all the way to the Bury- his father's pulpit The Reverend Bon- 
ing place." The same newspaper, in its jamin Colman preached, the Thursday 
issue a week earlier, mentions him as one before the burial, as the Lecture, on 

» The "MlabtCT of \b» Boston Lecto r* 7 ' "iww £ noCQ ' 8 Translation. The Reverend 

those who, each in turn, preached the Thursday * They are to be found In the 

Lector* In the First Church, a custom atlil continued, sachusetu Historical Society. 

VOL. I. 80 
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Joshua Gee, 1 the Sabbath after the funeral, 
on the Mourning of Israel for Aaron. 
And the Reverend Thomas Prince, on 
Elisha's Lamentation for Elijah. The 
application of these themes is suggested 
by their mere mention ; and while so dis- 
criminating and chaste as to be excellent 
examples in this species of literature, their 
eminently eulogistic; tone expresses the 
general sadness which was felt at the loss 
of this distinguished man. 

It is, of course, true, that neither the 
panegyrics of public prints, nor the sub- 
sequent praises of partial friends, are, 
independently, reliable materials for his- 
tory. They are not adduced as such here. 
But the mere existence of four sermons 
upon his death ; the public sorrow whieh 
crowded the streets with spectators of his 
funeral ; the procession of scholars, mer- 
chants, clergymen, and officers of govern- 
ment, who, for once, met on common 
ground, and especially the presence of 
the Legislature of the Province, with 
Lieutenant Governor Dummer, then, as 
for five years previous, Acting Governor 
and Commander-in-chief, in days when 
the etiquette was that of a Royal Province, 
following to the grave a man who held no 
higher station and performed no other 
official service, than those of a mere Con- 
gregational minister, prove, beyond doubt, 
the respect and affection which Cotton 
Mather received from those who knew 
him. 44 One of the greatest of ministers," 
said the conscientious pastor of the Old 
South, 44 is fallen in Israel." 44 We mourn 
the decease from us," said the venerable 
minister of Brattle street, then in the 
twenty-ninth year of his pastorate, 44 of 
the first Minister in the Town, the first 
in age, the first in gifts and in grace. . . . 
I might add, . . . the first in the whole 
Province and Provinces of New England, 
for so universal literature and so extensive 
services." 

A sketch of the life of this man is mere- 
ly an account of a minister of a Congre- 
gational Church in the town of Boston, 
1 Cotton Mftttur'a oollMgoc. 



Mather. [J^, 

never the recipient of honors of state, 
attending faithfully to the duties of his 
pastoral station, never out of New Eng- 
land, and seldom varying his place be- 
yond a journey to Ipswich or Dcdham, or 
some intermediate town, when concerned 
in the ecclesiastical matters of the Pro- 
vince, and at the same time a student and 
writer such that his reputation became 
European, and his influence on New Eng- 
land ineradicable. We propose only to 
gather out of cotemporaneous records, his 
main characteristics. 

Cotton Mather was born in Boston, 
on the twelfth day of February, 1662-8. 
His father was the Reverend Increase 
Mather, pastor of the North Church in 
Boston, President of Harvard College, 
and an agent for the Province, in its times 
of need, to the courts of three English 
monarcbs; and who, while outshone by 
the more brilliant talents of his son, sur- 
passed him in some qualities which go to 
constitute true greatness": an eminently 
able and holy man, of wonderful energy, 
of sound judgment, of vigorous and clear 
intellect, of steadfast will, and of great 
power and warmth in the pulpit. His 
mother was Maria, the youngest child of 
the Reverend John Cotton; the latter 
well known as an holy as well as eminent 
man ; for twenty years the clergyman of 
the Boston of Old England, and for 
twenty more the minister of the First 
Church of the Boston of New England, 
which, to honor him, received its name. 
Cotton Mather's grandfather, on the pa- 
ternal side, was the Reverend Richard 
Mather, who, a fugitive from the persecu- 
tions of the Church of England, was the 
pastor ol the First Church in Dorchester, 
an able and practised controversialist, and 
the principal author of the Cambridge 
Platform of Church Discipline; 44 divinely 
rich and learned Richard Mather," whose 
wife, Katherine Holt, of honorable de- 
scent^ was more honorable for her uncom- 
mon devotion, and the instructions her »n 
Increase never forgot ; 44 Child," she used 
to say, 44 if God make thee a good Christ- 
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ian and a good scholar, thou hast all that 
ever thy mother asked for thee." 

The family influences which surrounded 
Cotton Mather were, thus evidently, of 
the choicest character: they were those 
of Puritan families of the old stamp. It is 
true that he was hut six years old when 
his grandfather Mather died ; and that he 
knew only by description of tho form of 
the -venerable Cotton, with hair as white 
as the driven snow, who, majestic and yet 
affectionate, in air and spirit, grew more 
and more to bear a closer likeness to 
" that disciple whom Jesus loved," than 
any other New England minister. But 
his father's care sheltered him in child- 
hood, and his counsels aided him till within 
four years of his own death ; and tradition 
tells us that his mother, (who lived to say, 
14 1 have often blessed the Lord that made 
me the mother of such an eminent servant 
of God,") inherited the refined and saintly 
virtues of her father, — " a Gentlewoman 
of much Goodness in her Temper, a 
Godly, an Humble, and a Praying Wo- 
man, and one that often set apart whole 
Days for Prayer and Secret Interviews 
with Heaven." 

Of this good lineage was Cotton Mather. 
" I have no great Disposition to enquire 
into the remote Antiquities of his Family," 
says his son Samuel ; 1 " nor indeed is it a 
matter of much consequence," he con- 
tinues with a modest vanity, w that in our 
Coat of Arms, we bear Ermine, Or, A 
Fess, Wavy, Azure, three Lions rampant ; 
or, for a Crest, on a wreath of our Colours, 
a Lion Sedant, Or on a Trunk of a Tree 
vert" " The Religion and Learning 
found in the Family," he adds, with evi- 
dent truth, " was the most agreeable Plea- 
sure to my Father, and yields the most 
satisfactory Reflection to me." Cotton 
Mather's rank in the succession of this 
remarkable family, is doubtless accurately 
stated in the imagined epitaph of olden 
time : 

i Life of Cotton Mather, by hi* Sou, p. 8. This it 
• work of 188 pages, 12ino., issued in 1729, with a 
dedication to the University of Glasgow, a preface by 
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" Under this atone lies Richard Mather, 
Who had a con greater than his father, 

His education was at the free school in 
Boston, " under the care, first, of Mr. 
Benja. Thompson, a Man of great Learn- 
ing and Wit, who was well acquainted 
with Roman and Greek Writers, and a 
good Poet; last, under the famous Mr. 
Ezekiel Cheever, 1 who was a very learned, 
pious Man, and an excellent Schoolmas- 
ter." a When he entered College, which 
was at twelve years of age, he had read 
Tully, Terence, Ovid, and Virgil; had 
gone through the Greek Testament, and 
had commenced Isocrates, Homer, and the 
Hebrew Grammar. In college, he was a 
close student, not only mastering the pre- 
scribed studies, but reading and comment- 
ing upon many works in general, as well 
as classic literature. He commenced here 
that course of wonderful erudition which 
placed him, within a few years, without 
dispute, at the head of the learned men of 
New England, and an equal, at least, of 
those of his age. 

In 1678, he took his degree of Bach- 
elor ; he was then sixteen years of age. 
For several years following, while con- 
tinuing his studies, he engaged in teach- 
ing ; his work was principally to fit young 
men for college, and with the fervor and 
learning which characterized him, he was 
successful; many eminent men, some 
older than himself, thus felt his influence, 
not only mentally, but spiritually. In 

< The subject of this sketch preached a funeral dis- 
course upon the decease of Mr. Cbeever, in the in- 
troduction to which he says : " He was born in Lon- 
don, . . . Jan. 25, 1614 ; be arrived into this country 
in June, 1687, with the rest of those good men who 
sought a peaceable secession in an American wilder- 
neas, for the pure Evangelical and Instituted worship 
of our Great Redeemer, to which he kept a strict ad- 
herence nil bii* days. ... He began the laborious 
work of a School Master at Newharen, where he con- 
tioued for twelve years ;" then at Ipswich, from De- 
cember, 1660, eleven years; at Charlenown, from 
Nov. 1661, nine years ; at Boston, from Jan. 6, 1670, 
thirty -eight years. " He died on Saturday morning, 
Aug. 21, 1708, in the ninety-fourth year of his age, 
after he had been a skilful, painful, faithful School 
master for seventy years." 

< Life, p. 4. 
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due time he took his second degree, re- 
ceiving it, his son tells us, "from the 
hand of bis father, who was then Presi- 
dent ; 1 the thesis which he maintained on 
that occasion, was " Puneta Hebraica 
sunt Originis Divina;," — a matter, how- 
ever, in which he afterwards frankly 
admitted a change of views. 

He was early habituated to the idea of 
entering the ministry ; it would have 
been strange if, coming of such a family, 
he had not But an obstacle, apparently 
insurmountable, "an uncommon impedi- 
ment in his speech," forced him to aban- 
don his purpose. He began the study of 
Medicine, and had advanced to a consid- 
erable extent, when "that good old 
Schoolmaster, Mr. Corlet," made him a 
visit on purpose to advise him ; " Sir," 
Baid Mr. Corlet, " I should be glad if you 
would oblige yourself to a dilated delifar- 
ation in speaking; for as in Singing, 
there is no one who Stammers, so by pro- 
longing your Pronunciation, you will get 
an Habit of speaking without Hesitation."' 
He followed this advice with perfect suc- 
cess, and, as soon as that success appeared, 
commenced the study of Theology, in 
which he had so far progressed in 1680, 
that on the twenty-second of August, he 
preached his first sermon, in the pulpit in 
Dorchester, where, eleven years previous, 
his grandfather's voice had been heard 
for the last time ; his subject, suggested 
by the profession he had abandoned, was 
" Christ the Physician of Souls," from the 
text in Luke, (iv: 18,) "He hath sent 
me to heal the broken hearted." 

Of his piety at that period there was 
no question. The sad and evil day had 
not then come to the churches, though 
casting its ominous shadow in advance, 
when it waa held that an un regenerate 
man might properly be a minister of the 
word of God, and that inquiries as to his 

t A statement in the name paragraph, that he na 
then lt*» than nineteen years of age, must be Incor- 
rect ; that would make it in the year 1681, whereas 
President Mather did not enter on his office until 
1686. 

* lift, ft*., p. 26. 



personal religious experience were an 
impertinence ; they felt that " if the blind 
lead the blind, both will fall into the 
ditch." But from childhood, he had given 
evidence of the renewing of the Holy 
Ghost. He was a child of praying pa- 
rents; he had been given to God, and 
the promises of the covenant pleaded for 
him ; his infant lips had been taught to 
pray. There is satisfactory evidence that 
as early as his fourteenth year he was a 
Christian, and his religious exercises 
were much earlier still. He had even 
then begun his days of fasting and prayer ; 
had opened bis heart to his father, and 
had been guided by him, in a manner 
most judicious for one so ardent and im- 
pulsive, to the true remedy for sin ; and 
thus, after no little depth of conviction of 
sin, had come to such a faith in Christ, as 
ever made the Saviour the soul of his re- 
ligion and his preaching. When past 
sixteen, on the thirty-first of August, 
1679, he made a public profession of his 
faith, and united with his father's Church. 
About this period, he records how he set 
himself " upon the work of self-examina- 
tion ;" its result illustrates the tone of bis 
piety at that period ; " I find," he says, 
"I. Concerning my faith. I am convinced 
of the utter Insufficiency in my own 
Righteousness to procure my Salvation. 
I see my own Righteousness to be noth- 
ing in point of acceptance with God. I 
see a woful Hypocrisy has actuated me, 
Sluggishness and Selfishness hath attended 

no 

me, in the neglect of all my Services. I 
perceive now no other way for my Salva- 
tion, but only by the Lord Jesus Christ ; 
Refuge fails elsewhere on every Hand. I 
behold a Fulness and a Beauty in Jesus 
Christ ; He is worth loving, worth prais- 
ing, worth following. Such is my Desire 
to obtain an interest in Him, and make 
Him the only Portion and Support of my 
Soul, that it is one of my greatest Griefs, 
to find my Heart so dull in going forth 
after Him. 

41 II. Concerning my Repentance. I 
abhor sin, because it is abhorred by God 
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and contrary to Him. Sin is my heavy 
burden ; Death itself would be welcome 
to me to free me from such a Burden. I 
am heartily troubled for the sin in my 
Heart, and that fountain of Corruption, 
the Plague of my heart afflicts me. 

u III. Concerning my Love. I long to 
see and know the Frame of God unto me ; 
the sight of That would make all my 
Afflictions light. I desire to be as active 
as may be in promoting the Honour of 
God ; and I seldom come into any Com- 
pany, without contriving, Whether I may 
not act or speak something for That in it, 
before I leave it. I am sorry that I love 
God no more. The Saints, that have the 
image of God, are those whom I value 
most." This experience was not sudden ; 
it is recorded after years of spiritual 
search. It was not unintelligent ; he was 
fitted for it by that thorough course of 
* doctrinal instruction, which, though it be 
not understood at the time it is received, 
lies ready to be breathed upon by the 
Holy Spirit. Better still, it was scrip- 
turally developed ; he had been a dili- 
gent student of the Bible, reading, habit- 
ually, fifteen chapters a day. It was 
prayerful ; 14 when he began to speak, 
almost, he began to pray." It was the 
result of progressive steps; he had had 
"very frequent Returns of Doubts and 
Fears, and therefore resolutely and fre- 
quently renewed his Closure with Jesus 
Christ, as his only Relief against them." 
Under these circumstances, an intelligent 
Christian will hardly be prepared for a 
statement from one of his biographers, 1 
that 44 The language is certainly con- 
strained and excessive ; apparently not so 
much meant to express his feelings, as to 
state a standard to which his feelings 
must be brought to conform," — a remark 
which illustrates a fact explaining a large 
share of the systematic depreciation of 
Cotton Mather which this generation has 
witnessed, viz., the utter inability of most 
of his modern biographers to understand 
those deeper spiritual experiences of which 

i in Sparks' American Biography, ri : 177. 
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their own hearts are ignorant They dis- 
tort his character, because unable to ap- 
preciate its chief excellence. The piety 
which had its source in God, and whose 
outgushings appear on every page of his 
diary, is contemptuously passed by, as 
enthusiasm or weakness. His chief merit 
they make his shame. This is not to be 
wondered at ; 44 the natural man receiveth 
not the things of the Spirit of God, for 
they are foolishness unto him; neither 
can he know them, because they are 
spiritually discerned ;" and these 44 spirit- 
ual " 44 things " are equally " foolishness " 
to the " natural man," when seen in the 
lives of the children of God. But while 
not to be wondered at, it should be borne 
in mind by every one who desires a true 
appreciation of the character of such a 
Christian. 

On the 23d of February, 1680-1, 
the North Church' in Boston, gave 
him a unanimous invitation to become 
Assistant' to his father; it was a temporary 
service, without ordination ; he accepted 
the proposition, and continued in it, 
(though, in November 1681, the Church 
in New Haven invited him to become 
their pastor,) until, on the eighth of Jan- 
uary, 1682-3, the North Church unan- 
imously invited him to become Colleague 
Pastor. After great deliberation, and 
repeated days of fasting and prayer on 
the subject, he accepted, though with 
trembling; he was ordained May 13, 
1685, and then commenced a pastorate, 
which, after nearly half a century's con- 
tinuance, ended only with his death. 

The pastorate commencing under such 
favorable auspices, — over the Church of 
which he was a member, and which had 

* Now, and for a quarter of a century past, under 
the can of Rev. Dr. Chandler Robblnj, to whose 
excellent history of the Second Church, it an appre- 
ciative and beautifully written sketch of Cotton 
Mather. It is greatly to be regretted that a more 
extended life should not come from the same pen. 

* The author of the Life in 8 parks' series, pro- 
fewKW Inability to discover what that positiou was. 
Hod the author read a little more carefully, and 
exercised a little more candor, his work would, per- 
tups, h&T6 been rcspcctftblA . 
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known him from his infancy, and under 
the guidance of his own father, was an 
eminently successful one. He took meas- 
ures to make it successful. The exalted 
opinion of the sacred office, which had 
led him so long to hesitate on its threshold, 
had also led him to thorough preparation 
of heart and matured plans of action. 
He kept days of fasting and prayer, with 
especial reference to his ordination. Ho 
renewed his closure with Christ. About 
this time, the subject of entire consecra- 
tion deeply engaged his attention, result- 
ing in a thorough submission of his soul to 
God. In one of his days of preparation, he 
covenanted with God 44 that he would, out 
of love to Him, undertake the work before 
him ; ... he then promised these things 
to the Lord : That he would endeavor to 
be a faithful pastor over whom he should 
be placed : That he would endeavor to 
be Humble under whatever Enlargement 
should be vouchsafed unto him : That if 
God should give him to build up His 
Church with an unspotted Reputation, he 
would endeavor to be contented with 
whatever State should be ordered for him 
in the World, though never so Poor and 
many other ways afflicted." This Cove- 
nant he kept ; and of its final pledge God 
gave him experience. 

Throughout his life, Cotton Mather was 
a deeply pious man. He never forgot the 
man in the minister. He did not neglect 
his own heart The system of fastings 
which he commenced, he carried on. His 
son reckoned up four hundred and fifty 
such days ; and, in the latter part of his 
life, he observed a fast at least once a 
month, often once or twice a week. This 
may have been no merit : but as the re- 
sults of such seasons he enjoyed delightful 
communion with God ; his soul often melt- 
ed within him at manifestations of the 
divine mercy ; that he grew in grace by 
means of them, no Christian who reads 
his diary with an unbiassed mind, can 
doubt His daily lifo partook of the same 
spirit; it overflowed into prayer. Ashe 
walked the streets, ejaculatory prayers 



were constantly ascending to God. His 
very meditations, instead of being nebu- 
lous reveries, partook of the energy and 
system of his nature ; having selected a 
theme, he considered it, first, doctrinally ; 
secondly, practically, by examination of 
himself in regard to it ; by expostulation 
with himself; and then, by new resolutions 
upon it, in " the strength of grace offered 
in the new Covenant" Such were his 
daily habits through life. Often, in the 
early days of his ministry, did he question 
his own heart, and reconsider his hope ; 
perhaps the character of his early expe- 
rience, in his inability to fix any definite 
time as that of his conversion, led him 
oftener to such examinations, which tend- 
ed to settle his confidence. On one such 
occasion, (in 1681,) he concludes thus : 
44 O my dear Lord, thy Father hath com- 
mitted my soul unto thy hands ; there's a 
Covenant of Redemption wherein I am* 
concerned; I know my election by my 
vocation, and my concernment in that 
covenant by my being made willing to 
come under y« shadow of thy wings in the 
Covenant of Grace. Now in that Cove- 
nant, the Father said unto the Son, 4 Such 
an elect soul there is, that I will bring 
into thy fold, and thou shalt undertake 
for that soul, as a Sufficient and an Eter- 
nal Saviour.' \Y r herefore I am now in 
thy hands, O my Lord ; thy Father bath 
put me there : I have put myself there ; 
O save me ; O heal mo ; O work for me, 
work in me, the good pleasure of thy 
goodness." Some years afterwards, he 
writes : 44 1 concluded with a triumphant 
hope that He would now delight in me, to 
do me good ; and that God would have 
no controversy with me ; and that 1 
should, after a desirable manner, know 
Him, love Him, honor Him. Thus I 
should find my never-dying soul to be 
under the peculiar care of a loving and 
faithful Redeemer, in the times of the 
greatest extremities that should ever come 
upon me. Henceforward, rejoice, O my 
soul, in thy Saviour." Thus his early 
doubts passed away. He gradually came 
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into the fall assurance of faith — not faith 
in himself— but faith in his Redeemer. 
When in the midst of his wonderful use- 
fulness, he says of all his plans for doing 
good, ** I knew . . . that I could not buy 
off the guilt of any omission whatever : I 
knew, I owned, that only the precious 
blood of the Lamb of God, signified any- 
thing to my soul." 44 1 am willing to be 
anything that God will have me to be. 
O, how hath he broken my heart, and 
ground it, and pressed it into powder 
before Him/* "I often compose little 
hymns," he says, while alone and medi- 
tating, which he would sing ; a fair speci- 
men of them, is this : 

" O glorious Christ of God, I lire 
In Tfcw of Thee alone ; 
life to my gasping tool, 0 give ; 
Shine Thou, or I'm nadone. 

I cannot lire, my God, if Thou 

"EnUr'nest not my nlth ; 
I'm dead, I'm lost, 0 bato me now, 

Prom a. lamented death. 

Mj glorious healer, thoa restore 
My health, and make me whole ; 

Bat this is what I most desire, 
Oh for a healed sool ! " 

Of the faithfulness and power of his 
public ministrations, ample evidence ex- 
ists. From the regular services of the 
Sabbath, and the weekly lecture, he would 
sometimes rise to the number of eleven 
successive days of preaching, (sifted 
with commanding personal appearance, 
with a delivery which, by severe disci- 
pline, had become impressive, his sermons 
well studied, his warm heart overflowing, 
his love of Christ pervading every exer- 
cise. — it needed not the reverence even 
then paid to the minister in his official 
character, to give him that immense influ- 
ence over his crowded congregation, which 
he preserved through life. The character 
of his congregation may be inferred from 
the fact that, at one time, sixteen of the 
young men of his own families were mem- 
bers of Harvard College ; while inciden- 
tal references in cotemporary documents 
show, that the men of station, Judges, Go- 
vernors, and the like, chose his Church in 
preference to others. 



The character of his preaching was 
doctrinal. It is interesting to notice the 
titles of the sermons with which he com- 
menced his ministry, not only as such, 
but because the tone of his preaching 
seems never to have been materially 
changed : " Having laid aside mv own 
thoughts of being a Physician" he says, 
44 my two first sermons were on y* Lord 
Jesus Christ as the physician of souU." 
The topics of the succeeding sermons, fol- 
lowing in order, are : 44 We want a Sa- 
viour." 44 Jesus Christ is a mighty Sa- 
viour." He is 44 an only Saviour." He 
is 41 an offered Saviour." Christ 44 infal- 
libly bestowing salvation on the believer." 
44 Works by which the Holy Spirit pre- 
pares men for the Lord Jesus." 44 Elec- 
tion as the foundation of all." 44 Prepara- 
tion, in generall." 44 Conviction." 44 Con- 
trition." 44 Separation from sin." 44 On 
denial of one's own righteousness." 44 On 
denial of one's own strength." 44 On de- 
nial of one's own will." And thus having 
44 advanced the preparation of my hear- 
ers," 44 gave a solemn invitation to Him." 
He then discoursed upon 44 Practical reli- 
gion " ; 44 Trouble 44 Effectual calling"; 
and the 44 New creature " ; and following 
these, upon topics naturally subsequent in 
a system of truth. The doctrinal charac- 
ter of his early preac hing is thus apparent; 
records show that in this respect he never 
changed. Not that he treated these topics 
in a dry and abstract way ; on the con- 
trary, they were the doctrines alive ; they 
could not be anything else ; for, in pre- 
paring his sermons, 44 on every Paragraph 
he made a pause, and endeavored with 
Acknowledgements and Ejaculations to 
Heaven, and with Self-Examinations, to 
feel some holy Impressions of the Truths 
in that Paragraph on his own Soul before 
he went any further. By means of this, 
the Seven hours which he usually took to 
Pen a Sermon, prov'd so many of Devo- 
tion with him. The Day in which he 
made a Sermon, left just such a Flavor 
on his Mind, as a Day of Prayer us'd to 
do." Thus preaching to himself, and thus 
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embodying the vital truths of the Gospel, 
his sermons came with a power which 
neither dry doctrinal statements, nor mere 
exhortation, ever possess. That this the- 
ory of preaching commended itself to him, 
is evident from directions given, in the 
years of his ripe experience, to persons 
preparing for the ministry, in the Man- 
ductio ad ministerium, a work well de- 
serving to be republished ; and which ex- 
presses his own methods. Preach " well 
studied sermons," be says. Bring " beaten 
oil " into the sanctuary : and this he did 
in the height of his literary labors. 44 Your 
sermon must also be such that you may 
hope to have the Blood of your Saviour 
sprinkled on it, and his Good Spirit 
breathing on it" " Go through the whole 
Body of Divinity,"— at the same time, 
attending to the 44 necessities of the Peo- 
ple." His doctrinal preaching had its 
centre : 44 Exhibit as much as you can," 
he urges, 44 of a glorious Christ unto 
them : yea, let the Motto upon your whole 
Ministry be, Christ is all." 44 1 make no 
doubt of it," he says, in language applica- 
ble now as then, 44 that the almost Epi- 
demical Extinction of True Christianity, 
or what b little short of it, in the Na- 
tions that profess it, is very much owing 
to the inexcusable Impiety of overlook- 
ing a glorious Christ so much in the 
Empty Harangues, which often pass for 
Sermons." 44 What I wish for, and urge, 
is this : That your knowledge of the Mys- 
tery of Christ may conspicuously shine 
in your Sermons ; and that it may be es- 
teemed by you, as a Matchless Grace 
given unto you, if you may Preach the 
Unsearchable Riches of Christ unto the 
World. The Heavens do Praise that 
Wonder, the Angels in the Heavens are 
swallowed up in the Praises of that Won- 
drous One ! Be, like them, never so 
much in your Element, as when the Per- 
son, the Offices, the Benefits, the Exam- 
ple, the Abasement, and Advancement of 
a Glorious Christ, are the subjects of 
your Sermons." 
With such subjects, he understood the 



sources of success : 44 This I insist upon; 
(and he described his own method,) That 
when you are to Preach, you should go 
directly from your Knees in your Study 
to the Pulpit ; and when you are thus on 
your Knees in your Study, you should be- 
wail the faulty Defects in your Life, which 
the Subject you are to treat upon should 
lead you to a Penitent Confession of: 
Humbly bewailing it also, that your Ser- 
mon is no better fitted for the awful Ser- 
vice that is before you." He went also to 
the root of the matter : 44 Consider your- 
self as a dying person, and one that must 
shortly put ofT this Earthly Tabernacle ; " 
44 begin to live," living unto God, 44 the 
Service of the Glorious God." It was be- 
cause actuated by such motives, that he 
copied into his Bible, for daily use, the 
solemn charge his father gave him at his 
ordination ; that he never composed a ser- 
mon until after fervent prayer, and care- 
ful study ; that in all cases when at a loss 
for a text, he would make a prayer to the 
Holy Spirit for direction and assistance, 
44 as well to find a text, as to handle it,"— 
44 which seems " says the author in Sparks' 
Series, with his accustomed ignorance of 
the springs of divine life, 44 to be carrying 
the principle of dependence quite as far 
as it should go," but which the true be- 
liever in prayer will recognize as a sim- 
ple element of childlike trust ; and that 
his sermons were prayerful, scriptural, 
systematic and pungent 44 The vital ac- 
tivity of the graces of Christ inspired into 
the souls of men," says Prince, 44 and the 
manner of turning and living to God, 
were the continued themes of his preach- 
ing, conversing and writing." He was, 
declares the same witness, 44 a son of thun- 
der to impenitent sinners, ... a son of 
consolation to discouraged souls, ... a 
passionate pleader with all to come into 
the acceptance of Christ, and into the life 
and favor of God, ... a fervent soliciter 
at the throne of grace." Such labors were 
blessed. In the first year of his ministry, 
over thirty souls were given to him as 
the seals of his ministry. How much of 
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the after success of his Church is to be 
assigned to him rather than to his father, 
it is, of course, impossible to tell ; but 
daring the ministry of both, over eleven 
hundred persons united with their Church 
upon profession of their faith in Christ ; 
he had, as well during the absence, as 
presence, of his father, the largest congre- 
gation in New England, embracing in 
Church fellowship nearly or quite four 
hundred members, while there were six 
other churches existing in Boston at this 
date — the commencement of the last cen- 
tury ; when, owing to the crowded state 
of his congregation, he endeavored to 
have a new Church formed 44 across the 
water," out of his own, and offered to re- 
lease part of his salary to help on such an 
enterprise, the attachment of his people 
prevented the desired result ; and, in 
1713, when the New North was formed, 
its "swarming" from his own Church was 
rendered absolutely necessary, by the 
crowded state of the meeting-house. 1 

Cotton Mather was, undoubtedly, an 
M old " and a 44 consistent " Calvin ist The 
topics of sermons already referred to, prove 
him a Calvin ist ; that he was an 44 old " 
Calvinist, in the phrase now used to dis- 
tinguish the Calvinism of our fathers from 
the Calvinism, not changed, but defined, 
by President Edwards, and especially 
from the modified Calvinism held by some 
succ eeding writers, is to be expected from 
his living in a time prior to such changes, 
and is fully seen in his own writings. 
The Westminster Assembly's Shorter Cat- 
echism, 44 composed," as he says, by 44 Dr. 
Tuckney, Dr. Arrowsmith, and Mr. New- 
comen," he fully and heartily accepted ; 
the only changes he would make were 
additions ; the answer to the nineteenth 
question, relating to the " misery of that 
estate whereinto Man fell," he wished to 
strengthen by appending, 44 and enslaved 
into the power of darkness " ; to the de- 
scription of Christ's office as a Priest, 

» Tbo author la Spark*' Serle», attribute*, of 
cour«a, wrong mod res to Cotton Mather in hii action 
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(twentieth,) he would add, " in performing 

perfect obedienco to the law of God, the 
everlasting rule of Righteousness " ; and 
he would find another benefit accompany- 
ing Justification, in 44 the ministry of good 
angels for our good, and succor against 
the temptations of the Devil." Where 
Calvinists of various shades now agree, he 
would have agreed with them; where 
they differ, he would have held to the 
44 actual native depravity," rather than to 
a sinless 14 proclivity to sin "; to the actual 
helplessness of human nature in such a 
state, rather than to any 44 power of con- 
trary choice," — although his sermons show 
that the inability of the sinner was not, in 
his mind, a 44 physical " inability, in the 
obnoxious sense of that term, but a 44 moral 
inability," — reckoning a 44 moral inability" 
none the less 44 real " because it resides 
in the 44 moral " nature, and all the more 
44 guilty" because "real"; to the exist- 
ence of sin in the nature, and a denial 
that 44 all sin consists in action," even if 
he took no exception to a phrase which, if 
not ambiguous, is faulty in construction ; 
to the view that Christ's sufferings were 
penal, in the sense of the old theologians, 
that 44 punishment " was 44 suffering en- 
dured on account of sins," rather than 
suffering apart from the infliction of jus- 
tice ; to the legal title of the believer to 
eternal life, by the mysterious union be- 
tween Christ and the believer — Christ 
taking the sins of the latter, and of right 
bearing them, and imparting to the be- 
liever the benefit of his own perfect right- 
eousness—as when the husband, legally, 
is held for the prior debts of the wife, and 
is bound for her future support. And in 
this last point, did the theology of Cotton 
Mather centre : man a helpless sinner, 
Christ an entire Saviour — in the literal 
meaning, demands, and consequences of 
these terms. Hence, in his sermons, he 
dwelt much on the condemnation of the 
sinner, and the vicarious sacrifice of Christ ; 
of the helplessness of the sinner, and 
the strength of Christ ; of the deadness of 
the sinner, and of spiritual life through 
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Christ ; and these truths he held in their " and many other such Methods he took 

simple and obvious meanings. for the Winning of Souls in this Discharge 

These doctrines he preached ; and with of his Ministry ; And he enjoyed a most 
what results we have already seen. His wonderful Presence of God with him in 
sermons were learned, too learned some- this undertaking ; and seldom left a Fa- 
times; but all bis learning he made trib- mily without Tears dropt by several in it" 
utary to the great object of preaching. The warm affection of his kindly nature 
His sermons were strong and thorough, made even a formal routine alive. Nor 
In this they corresponded with the style did that " love to his Church " which 
of the old Calvinists. If the preaching of "was very flaming," exhaust itself with 
that day were reproduced, few modern these exercises ; his rule was, never to let 
audiences could understand it ; were it even an occasional interview with one of 
demanded, few modern preachers could his people end, without some word of reli- 
equal it in depth and power. In matters gious purport ; books, selected with care- 
of taste, and in a more brilliant rhetoric, ful purpose, he systematically put into the 
the present may surpass the past; in hands of his people. Nor did his love 
strength, learning, massiveness of struc- stop here ; he carried the souls of his peo- 
ture, the New England pulpit does not pie to his closet ; not only in every case 
equal what it was a century and a half which touched peculiar sympathies, but, 
ago. The ability which was popular in at stated times, a whole day, with strict 
that day furnished the steady light of fasting, he occupied, with the roll of his 
truth ; the ability which is popular in this Church before him, in praying for each 
day, is that of pyrotechnic display. The member by name, and asking God to ena- 
former was enduring ; the latter goes out ble him, with discriminating care, to 
when the show is over. meet the wants of each. This he did, not 

Cotton Mather's influence, through his merely in the enthusiasm of impulsive 

power in the pulpit, was greatly heightened youth, but when that enthusiasm had so- 

by his care for his people, out of the pul- bered into a strong and steady energy ; 

pit " He thought it his duty to visit the and it was not neglected even in the days 

families belonging to his Church." One, when his name had become distinguished 

and sometimes two, afternoons in a week at home and abroad. He felt 44 the un- 

he devoted to that purpose. The pastoral speakable Worth of their Souls." 44 Slan- 

visiting of that day is well illustrated by der itself, with all its boldness," says Rev. 

his manner of performing it. His visit, Dr. Bobbins, 44 has not ventured to cast a 

of which he had previously notified each reproach upon the sincerity of his pastoral 

family, was scrupulously restricted to spi- affection, or the fidelity of his ministerial 

ritual matters, and was conducted in the services." 1 

most formal style ; the 44 elder people " Cotton Mather's faithfulness was repaid 
were first reminded of their duties, as to by the affection of his people. They were 
family prayer, the instruction of children, proud of bis talents, they reverenced his 
the care of servants, or other similar sub- virtues, they felt his faithfulness. No 
jects ; then, in order, the children and calumnies — for calumnies came in his own 
servants were catechised, or had the duties life-time — seem to have weakened, in the 
of secret prayer set before them, or of read- least, their love. The slight, but signify- 
ing the Scriptures, or of filial obedience, cant tokens of their regard, were frequent 
or received explanations of the doctrines To his appeals for charitable contribu- 
of religion. Prayer was an invariable ac- tions, they were alive ; in one year con- 
companiment of these exercises ; solemn tributing £62 for redeeming captives from 
questions were often left upon the mind ; the Indians, £53 for redeeming two per- 
salvation was particularly urged ; TubT 
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sons from the Turks, £80 for relieving 
three young men from the same, £44 for re- 
lief of poor inhabitants of frontier Eastern 
towns, £53 on Fast-day, for the poor, and 
£60 at Thanksgiving, for propagating the 
Gospel; in all, £352. More than once 
his people came forward to pay the debts 
which he had incurred through connection 
with others ; and when his wife died, they 
built a *• costly tomb." 

The personal character of Cotton Ma- 
ther was such as to win regard. His mo- 
rality is untarnished. In his domestic re- 
lations, his affectionate nature shone with 
peculiar excellence. Between himself 
and his father was the most endearing in- 
tercourse. Associated in the ministry, no 
jar ever disturbed those hallowed ties. 
He was always respectful and courteous, 
although traces of the influence of the 
younger over the elder are clearly dis- 
cernible. His love to him was unbounded. 
They were like brothers, save that the 
father received a gentle reverence from 
the son. When the venerable parent 
was, in a ripe old age, drawing near to 
the grave, seldom a day passed without 
personal intercourse, in which the voices 
that had alternated in the house of God 
for more than forty years, loved to talk of 
heavenly things. It is pleasant to read 
of those interviews between the departing 
saint and the reverent son. " Concerning 
my son, Cotton Mather," said the father 
in his will, 1 " he has been a great comfort 
to me from his childhood, having been a 
very dutiful son, and a singular blessing 
to his father's family and flock." As a 
father, this son was kind ; he made his 
children feel that he loved them. He 
did not keep " himself at an haughty dis- 
tance from them," says his son, 44 but in- 
variably condescended to them with a 
gentle and proper familiarity. Thus," he 
adds, 44 he would instruct and edify, thus 
allure and charm us ; thus make us love 
his society, ever come into it with delight, 
and never leave it, but with sorrow." 
The punishment they dreaded most, was 
i~uL«. Second Chu^h, pp. 212-14. 



to be sent away from his presence. He 
never neglected his family ; he was their 
instructor, their guide, their friend. As 
alluring was he, also," to others. Instead 
of the crabbed, sour aspect, laboriously 
attributed to Cotton Mather, it is well 
authenticated that the charm of his social 
manner was irresistible. Says his col- 
league, Rev. Joshua Gee, 44 he was pious 
without pretence, serious without morose- 
ness, grave but not austere, affable with- 
out meanness, and facetious without levity. 
He was peaceable in his temper, .... 
catholic in his charity, abundant in his 
liberality, and obliging to strangers, though 
often ill-requited." 44 His printed works," 
says Dr. Colman, ' 4 will not convey to 
posterity, nor give to strangers, a just idea 
of the real worth and great learning of 
the man. ... It was conversation, and 
acquaintance with him in his familiar and 
occasional discourses and private commu- 
nications, that discovered the vast com- 
pass of his knowledge, and the projections 
of his piety, more, I have sometimes 
thought, than all his pulpit exercises. 
Here he excelled. . . . Here it was seen 
how his wit and fancy, his invention, his 
quickness of thought and ready appre- 
hension, were all consecrated to God, as 
well as his heart, will and alfections ; and, 
out of his abundance within, his lips over- 
flowed, dropped as the honeycomb, fed all 
that came near him, and were as the 
choice silver for richness and brightness, 
pleasure and profit" 

The predominant characteristic of Cot- 
ton Mather, was, undoubtedly, a desire to 
be useful. 44 The Ambition and Charac- 
ter of my Father's life," truly said his son, 
41 was Serviceableness." 44 What good 
shall I do," was the subject of his daily 
thoughts, even from childhood. He evi- 
dently acquired this bent of disposition 
from his father's judicious moulding ; his 
father's dying desire for him, was, that he 
might 44 do good while he lived, and glo- 
rify Christ in his death." His diary illus- 
trates, though it does not do full justice to, 
his character in this particular. All his 
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plans aimed to accomplish something. He age ; and a touching evidence of the 

was not a minister, for the sake of being a faithfulness of one who, with a reputation 

minister, but for doing something for then European, and with a life crowded 

Christ. He did not write sermons for the with care, loved to teach the children of 

sake of sermons, nor did he preach, Sab- his people. 

bath by Sabbath, for the sake of duty, His method of usefulness illustrates also 
but he wrote and preached that by ser- his character. Every morning had its 
mons and Sabbath duties, he might win regular question : on the Sabbath, What 
souls. He was constantly devising plans shall I do, as a pastor of a Church, for the 
of usefulness. Many of these are record- good of the flock under my charge ? On 
ed, as day by day, he wrote down his pur- Monday, What shall I do in my family, 
poses and their accomplishment He asks and for the good of it ? On Tuesday, 
himself what good he can do to various What shall I do for my relations abroad, 
classes; now, (and the following are se- or, What shall I do for enemies? On 
lected at random as we turn to various Wednesday, What shall I do for the 
places in his diary,) — candidates for the churches of the Lord, and the more gen- 
ministry; again, his father; or, his "ser- eral interests of religion in the world? 
vants"; "a nurse" in his family ; "afam- On Thursday, What good may I do in 
ily likely to be broken in pieces"; "a the several societies to which I am related? 
widow " ; "a drunken creature " near by ; or, Is there any particular person able to 
his " father-in-law." At one time, he do good which lies out of my more imme- 
preaches to widows, who then (in 1718) diate reach, to whom I may offer some 
formed one fifth of all his communicants, good proposals ? On Friday, What spe- 
44 Let me write something that may do cial subjects of affliction, and objects of 
good unto young people when I am gone," compassion, may I take under my particu- 
he says in 1681. Often he preached to lar care, and what shall I do for them? 
the poor and old in the almshouse. " Here On Saturday, What more have I to do 
is an old Hawker," he says, in 1683, " who for the interest of God in my own heart 
will fill the country with devout and use- and life ? These were his specific ques- 
ful Books, if I will direct him. I will tions, morning after morning, for years, 
therefore direct and assist him, as far as I while dressing ; as soon as he entered his 
can, in doing so." In 1683, he established study, the results of his thoughts were en- 
a "young people's prayer-meeting," which tered in his " Book of hints to be spoken 
so prospered as to be, of necessity, divided or done ; " and, by his rigidly systematic 
territorially, and which continued for division of time, he accomplished his pur- 
years ; indeed he, throughout life, retained poses. 

his interest in the young, and was beloved Among the more public methods of 
by them ; repeatedly they asked for the usefulness designed by Cotton Mather, 
publication of sermons addressed to them ; some deserve particular mention. Per- 
at one time they observed a day of special reiving the ignorant and neglected condi- 
thanksgiving for himself and his father; tion of the negroes in Boston, he established 
his " Token for the Children in New Eng- a school for them, engaged a teacher, and, 
land "was published at their desire; in for years, supported it at his sole expense. 
1724, only four years before his death, The Concert of Prayer, supposed to be a 
nearly a hundred 44 little damsels " attend- recent plan, had its American origin with 
ed his catechetical exercise, a conclusive Cotton Mather, in his establishing, (copy- 
proof— unless " little damsels" were then ing it from an observance in England,) a 
under stricter government than they are prayer-meeting for all Christians from 11 
now — of the affection which led them to to 12 o'clock, A. M., of every Monday, in 
group around a pastor over sixty yeais of which many churches were led to engage. 
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The power of organization to promote 
works of Christian benevolence, if not 
originated by, yet had its vitality from, 
him. He was an active member of over 
twenty such societies, of the most of 
which, perhaps all, 'he was the founder. 
One was. a plan for aiding feeble par- 
ishes in building churches, to which his 
own and some other churches largely 
contributed, — the predecessor of our own 
Union. He originated a society for send- 
ing the gospel to the heathen, in which, 
although practically restricted to the In- 
dian tribes, his own large heart contem- 
plated the ** poor Greeks, Armenians, and 
Muscovites," — the forerunner of a work 
whose fulfillment shows him to have been 
a century before his age. Another society 
so formed was one to distribute tracts or 
books, and he repeatedly gave away over 
a thousand volumes in a year, — a system 
which has covered our country with a 
sound and saving literature, since renewed 
a quarter of a century ago. A society 
for benefitting seamen, another for the 
distribution of Bibles, and another for 
establishing religious charity schools, are 
an familiar to us as they were new to 
Cotton Mather. Young Men's Christian 
Associations are now characterized as a 
new feature of Christian progress, but 
they were formed, substantially in their 
present shape, by this servant of God ; he 
calls them " Societies of Young Men 
Associated," describes them in all essen- 
tial features like those of the present day, 
and declares their success ; " these, duly 
managed," he says, "have been incom- 
parable Nurseries to the churches, where 
the faithful Pastors have countenanced 
them. Young men are hereby preserved 
from very many Temptations, rescued 
from the Paths of the Destroyer, Con- 
firmed in the right usages of the Lord, 
and Prepared mightily for such Religious 
Exercises as will be expected of them 
when they come to be themselves House- 
holders ;" the very system which he drew 
up for the conducting of these meetings, 
would scarce be felt an innovation if fol- 



lowed to-day ; and the plan so far suc- 
ceeded, that a division became necessary, 
in the Boston of 1710. Thus, in organiz- 
ing such societies as those which are now 
the almoners of the churches, we are fol- 
lowing an old track. They were then in 
successful operation ; and it is a wonder- 
ful and mournful exhibit of the blight 
which swept over the churches in the last 
century, that their very name was lost, and 
their existence is now exhumed as a relic 
of a by-gone age. They are the ruined 
cities, fallen temples, and shattered statues 
of an extinct civilization, whose very 
authors were forgotten in the occupancy 
of the succeeding race. 

One of the best of the works of Cotton 
Mather is worthy of notice as bearing 
upon this subject It is a book of 109 
pages, 18mo., first published in 1710, 
republished in a mangled shape, in 1807, 
and again restored, in 1846, by the Mas- 
sachusetts Sabbath School Society. It is 
entitled, 

Bonifacius. 

AN ESSAY 
upon the GOOD that is to be 
Devised and Designed by THOSE 
Who Desire to Answer the Great END 
of Life, and to DO GOOD 
While they Lice. 

This book is full of minute practical 
suggestions, upon the question " What 
may I do for the service of God and the 
Welfare of man V" In answer, he is, first, 
to attend '* to his own heart and life." 
Then, " let every one consider the Rela- 
tions wherein the Sovereign God has 
placed him." These he takes in the fol- 
lowing order : 1, Conjugal ; 2, Parental ; 
3, that of Master and Servant ; 4, that of 
Neighbour, in which he specifies, as de- 
sirable, private religious meetings, neigh- 
bourhood associations, societies of young 
people, and the like; and in connection 
with that, he speaks of meetings of" young 
men associated." Proceeding to more 
public ways of doing good, he addresses, 
first, ministers, tnen schoolmasters, church- 
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es, magistrates, physicians, rich men, 
elders and deacons, Representatives in 
the provincial Legislature, constables, 
ty thing men, military commanders, ship- 
masters, lawyers and judges, — suggesting, 
in detail, plans for usefulness which were 
evidently the results of his mature expe- 
rience. In the preface to this work, he 
says, that " He is very strongly persuaded 
There is a Day very near at hand, when 
Books of such a Tendency as this will be 
the most welcome Things imaginable to 
many Thousands of Readers, and have 
more than one edition." He was correct 
Its author seemed also, with prophetic 
glance, to perceive now existing schemes : 
44 A vast Variety of new Wayes to do 
Good will be hit upon : Paths which no 
Fowl of the Best Flight at Noble Designs 
has yet known ; and which the Vulture's 
most Piercing Eye has never passed." 
But this little book itself is perpetuated 
in American prosperity; it helped form 
the character of one of the men who left 
the deepest mark of his moulding on the 
character of this country ; it was Benja- 
min Franklin. 44 When I was a boy," 
writes that distinguished man to Samuel 
Mather, 44 1 met with a book entitled, 
4 Essays to do Good,' which I think was 
written by your father. It had been so 
little regarded by its former possessor that 
several leaves of it were torn out, but the 
remainder gave me such a turn of think- 
ing, as to have an influence upon my 
conduct through life ; for I have always 
set a greater value on the character of a 
doer of good, than on any other kind of 
reputation ; and if I have been, as you 
seem to think, a useful citizen, the public 
owes all the advantage of it to that book." 

It is unnecessary to enter into minute 
detail regarding Cotton Mather's literary 
character. His published works, amount- 
ing, says his son, to three hundred and 
eighty-three, will best illustrate his uni- 
versal learning, although they may be 
inadequate, as Colman declares, to pre- 
sent a just idea of the man. Blessed 
with what his son calls 44 a modest inquis- 



itiveness," and with 44 a great capacity for 
learning," he could grasp the contents of* 
a book while ordinary readers had hardly 
entered upon it. His insatiable thirst for 
knowledge, and a wonderfully retentive 
memory, made him, eventually, the first 
scholar of New England. While, from 
his peculiar training, Greek and Latin 
were to him as his mother tongue, he 
made himself master of the French and 
Spanish languages, that he might write 
treatises in them, and in his forty-fifth 
year, he 44 conquered the Iroquois Indian," 
in which he published works for the 
instruction of the natives. In his studies 
he evidently traversed the whole range of 
literature. The Rev. Joshua Gee speaks 
of 44 The capacity of his mind ; the readi- 
ness of his wit ; the vastness of his read- 
ing; the strength of his memory; the 
variety and treasure of his learning, in 
printed works, and in manuscripts which 
contain a much greater share," in addi- 
tion to t'the pplendor of virtues which 
from the abundant grace of God within him 
shone out in the constant tenor of a most 
entertaining and profitable conversation." 
And Dr. Chauncy testifies that there were 
hardly any books in existence with which 
Cotton Mather was unacquainted. His 
own library numbered, in 1 700, 44 several 
thousand b of books." 

The very extent of Cotton Mather's 
learning, occasioned the chief defect in 
his writings. His mind was filled with 
accumulated materials, of which a proper 
assimilation, was, in the hurry of his life, 
and the constant use of his knowledge, 
impossible. The reader of his works is 
astonished at the immense learning which 
they display ; but the clearness, strength, 
and vigor, of the framework, will make 
him regret that the author did not know 
less, or wish that he had found time 
to train, more carefully, the remarkable 
abilities which he plainly exhibits. He 
uses his knowledge in its crude state, 
always pouring it out in a flood on every 
subject which occupied his pen. The 
style, too, is often encumbered with puns, 
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anagrams, and far-fetched conceits ; it is 
loaded with long and tiresome quotations 
from Latin and Greek ; it struggles under 
heaps of ancient history, or classic mythol- 
ogy. But it is not always so ; sometimes 
he rises with his subject above the style 
of his age ; he ascends into a purer atmos- 
phere, and writes plain, clear, common- 
sense English. His Essays to do Good, 
furnish evidences of the' latter: the for- 
mer is seen in much of the Magnalia, 1 a 

i This work wu published In England In 1702 ; 
the first edition wu a folio, of 790 pages, of which 
the upper put of the title pagu reals thai : 

Magnolia Christi Americana; 
or, rui 

Ecclesiastical f^fstotg 

OF 

NEW ENGLAND. 
rftOM 

Its fine Planting in the year 16*), unto the year 
of our Lord, 1698. 

It is divided loto err en books, embracing respee- 
tively, the antiquities, Urea of the Governors, live* of 
W Tines, history of the University, acts or Synods 
and other ecclesiastical matters, mercies and provi- 
dence*, and the works of the Lord, and an appendix 

War of 1688- '98. No work has been more abused 
by antiquarians than this, and none more habitually 
followed by the same individuals. While certainly 
deficient, and occasionally erroneous, nothing elte 
could be expected when a work sufficient for a life- 
time was dispatched In a few years ; and with all Its 
molts, it Is the storehouse of Massachusetts history. 
Men may abuse, but they must u«e it. 

Cotton Mather himself says," (we quote from Dr. 
Bobbins 1 history.) " he does not wonder that there 
were some who disliked and abused the Magnalia, 
because it was written to serve the Interest* of real, 
solid, vital piety, rather (ban a formal religion ; and 
because, showing the virtues of the Non-conformists, 
it of course set in a strong light, the persecuting 
spirit from which they suffered." " There is a good 
deal of point in »uch remark* a* the following,"' in 
allusion to some of John Oldmixon's strictures, Id a 

" The accuKers," says Ma titer, " wt uld have it be- 
lieved that the Church history is very trivial in the 
matter of it. Tes, by all means! The marvellous 
works of God In producing and maintaining and 
afflicting and relieving of colonies In a matchless 
manner, formed upon the toble intentions of pure 
and undoUM religion, and the bright patterns of 
living up to it, seen in the live* of such men, and as 
choice materials as a Church History can be com- 
posed of, these »re trivial matters ! Come, then, let 
us go to master Oldmlxon for Important matters. It 
la a trouble onto me to descend unto anything so 



chaotic mass of crude materials of New 
England history, although even in that 
are passages of such excellci.ee that Gra- 
ham declared it to be the most interesting 
work the literature of the country had 
produced, and that many of its biographi- 
cal parts are superior to Plutarch* 

Of these three hundred and eighty- 
three works, (two of which were pub- 
lished after his death,) his son gives a 
list. 1 He began to publish in 1686, one 
or two only being issued in each of sev- 
eral years, but the number rising to eight 
or ten a year, and once as high as six- 
teen. No after year of his life passed 
without a publication. Many of these 
works are sermons, funeral discourses, or 
tracts, suggested by now obsolete, but 
then engrossing occurrences, and hence 
are short But with all the abatement 
due to this fact, his remarkable fertility 
puts to the blush men of ordinary indus- 
try. Some were works of size and value. 

for it. In his history, wherein he rails at ours, you 
shall find whole pages consecrated unto long, long, 
tiresome relations of some that be singles out as the 
more curious events ; he calls 'em so. These curious 
events are, « that a couple of starved Indians (at Hud- 
son's Bay) went a-0.*hing, — and then a-huntlng, — 
and met with only two moose,— and how 'twas,— and 
how, the geese flyhg away to the southward in Octo- 
ber, the people there (such their sagacity !] knew 
that hard weather was approaching ;— and in No- 
vember [oh. murvellnus !] it soowed. And then,— a 
long tedious narrative, how they catehed partridges, 
[not woodcocks '] yea [an exploit that should be told 
unto future generations], four men. In a week's 
time, killed six and twenty. And then [a terrible 
thing happened, as much to be remembered as the 
8icillan earthquakes] In December, a boy had bis 
feet hurt with the frost.* And an hundred more 
such curioud events Is this history set off withal. 
These, It seems, are the important matters that are 
most worthy of a room in history. A Church His- 
tory, furnished as aforesaid, has only trivial matters 
for you '." 

* The gratitude due to Cotton Mather from every 
one who holds lo esteem the memory of the early 
worthies of New England, may be seen in the met 
that, by the year 1718. be had published the lives of 
no less than one hundred and fourteen men, and 
twenty women, and that subsequent years increased 
the list. One of his best biographical works U his 
life of bis father, the venerable lucre*** Mather,— 
whose memory will be, by and by, commemorated 
in these pa^es 

• life, *e., p. 181-178. 
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In addition to the Magnalia, the Manu- 
ductio ad ministeriun^ and the Essays to 
do Good, the most valuable were his 
Christian Philosopher, and his Ratio 
Discipline Fratrum Nov-Anylorum. The 
former is an excellent work, of a popular 
east, in which he arranges the facts of the 
natural sciences in a way to present in a 
strong light the goodness and power of 
God. The latter is a work exhibiting 
the order of the churches of New Eng- 
land, and is a clear, able, systematic ex- 
hibit of Congregational usages, not only 
at that period, but as practised at present 
While the author of as good a treatise 
upon our Church polity as ever has been 
written, and one which embodies all the 
minute details which everybody wants to 
know, but which few writers furnish,— it 
is proper to say that whatever leaning 
there may be in our polity towards Pres- 
byterian ways, including the Consociation 
system of Connecticut, that leaning is due 
to Cotton Mather; this will be explained, 
however, farther on. 

The work of Cotton Mather on which 
the labor of his life was bestowed, was 
never published ; still in manuscript, it is 
in the ownership of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. It is entitled, Biblia 
Americana, and consists mainly of com- 
ments and illustrations upon the Scrip- 
tures. It occupies six volumes, near folio 
size, and comprising hundreds of pages. 
Prefixed to the commentary as such, are, 
first, a chronological arrangement of the 
Old Testament; secondly, a " harmony " 
of the New Testament; thirdly, an ac- 
count of the division of the Bible in chap- 
ters and verses, with tables of the num- 
bers and position of each ; and fourthly, 
an essay on the old chronology, with 
arguments to remove apparent discrepan- 
cies. The comments, which occupy all 
except a portion of the first volume, were 
accumulated by daily study and writing, 
and commencing in his thirty-first year, 
were the work of his life. 1 The appear- 

> " Manuscripts, when a man write* every day, 
•w though he wrttat bat little, accumulate. Dr. 



ance of the manuscript indicates that 
blank leaves were assigned to the various 
books of the Bible, and that he entered in 
their appropriate place such thoughts of 
bis own, or comments of others, or illus- 
trations from any and every source, as 
occurred to him. Hence some parts are 
crowded, while others pass without notice. 
It is, in reality, the unfinished plan of a 
work of immense labor, knowledge, and 
research. So far as learning goes, it is 
probably without an equal among com- 
mentaries; while its practical value to 
ordinary students would be but slight. 

That Cotton Mather's abilities were 
appreciated in his own home, has already 
been seen. It was not many years before 
his fame as a man of letters crossed the 
Atlantic, and gained him the fellowship 
of other learned- men. He had a " numer- 
ous and extensive correspondence " with 
Europeans, at one time having on his list 
over fifty men of education. Quite a 
number of these were Scotch divines, to 
whom he was drawn by theological sym- 
pathies; and Danish missionaries, in whose 
efforts his own heart was deeply engaged. 
Of others, it is to be regretted that his 
son preserved the names of only a few 
living at the time of his own writing ; 
among them were Lord Chancellor King, 
Sir Richard Blackmore, Mr. Whiston, of 
mathematical celebrity, and Dr. Franck- 
ius, of Halle. It is a greater proof, per- 
haps, of his foreign reputation, that in his 
forty-seventh year, (1710,) the University 
of Glasgow conferred upon him the then 
distinguished honor of the Doctorate in 
Divinity ; " the high value the Universitv 
sets upon you," wrote the Vice-Chancellor, 

Johnjwn was once asked how it was that the Chris- 
ttan Fathers, and the men of other tiroes, could fioJ 
leisure to fill so many folios with the productions of 
their pens. 4 Nothing it easier,' said he ; an J be at 
once began a calculation to show what would be th« 
effect in the ordinary term of a man's lift, if he wrote 
only one octavo page in a day ; and the question was 

solved In this manner, manuscripts have 

accumulated on my hands until I have been sur- 
prised to find that by this slow and steady process, I 
have been enabled to prepare eleven volumes on the 
New Testament, and five on portions of the Old Tes- 
tament."— /tec. Albert Bonus' "Lift at Tkr« Scot*." 
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u I hope you will no longer doubt, when 
I tell you that they have confer'd the 
highest Academical Degree upon You, 
the Doctorate in Divinity; which I am 
persuaded is but what you deserve." 
And, three years later, he was chosen a 
Fellow of the Royal Society in London. 
His name is the first on the list of the 
graduates of Harvard College to receive 
the latter honor, and the third bearing 
the former, — Benjamin Woodbridgc and 
Increase Mather being the predecessors. 

That Cotton Mather, in the midst of a 
faithful performance of his first, his par- 
ochial, duties, should find time to issue so 
many books, and accumulate such a mass 
of manuscripts, was owing to his untiring 
industry- His division of time was rigidlv 
systematic ; no moment was suffered to be 
lost It is a matter of surprise how he 
could endure the rigidity of a system of 
study to which his stern sense of duty had 
trained his impetuous nature. In tact, in 
reading his diary, or his son's account of 
his daily life, we long for more elasticity. 
We feel that had he left his study oftener, 
and been more with men, in spite, if need 
be, of the artificial sanctity then setting 
the minister apart from others, it had been 
better for him. We long to have him 
cast aside his too sedate and solemn dig- 
nity of exterior, which sat perhaps as 
gracefully on him as on any of his day, 
and be as fresh and natural as a child. 
We wish he could have felt that he was a 
man before he was a minister, and a boy 
before he was a man, and to have the 
heart of a true minister he would still l>e 
both. The musty study is good in it* due 
share ; but God's free air and sunshine, 
and meeting with other eyes and hands 
and hearts, is far better. We respect the 
man who wears a hole in his study floor, 
bnt as for choosing him as guide in theol- 
ogy, or practical Christian work, that 
were absurd. We want the man who 
knows nature and human nature. The 
day has gone by, it is to be devoutly 
hoped, when a ministers stupidity in 
earthly things, is proof of his knowledge 
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of the heavenly. And here Cotton 
Mather failed. But for his natural prac- 
tical cast of character, and his ministerial 
training under the care of an experienced 
pastor, he would have entirely failed. 
As it was, he dwelt too much in an unreal 
atmosphere. He saw matters with cleri- 
cal eyes. He needed to have truth 44 de- 
polarized," — as will any man trained 
scholastically. And this because he lived 
in his study : and there we are forced to 
commend his industry, wishing all the 
time he had been less industrious. 

One Sabbath day's history will illus- 
trate this. In the morning, arising, as 
usual on the Sabbath, earlier than on 
other days of the week, he considered his 
Sabbath morning question ; he sang his 
morning hymn ; he noted down the 
answers to his 44 question ;" he sought his 
God in prayer, |>er8onally and specially 
appropriate ; he kept, as all through the 
day, his thoughts on religious things, and 
was continually 41 forming Admonitions of 
Piety from occasional Objects and Occur- 
rences ;" he guarded his tongue by special 
care ; he wrote an illustration upon a 
Scripture text ; he read a portion of the 
Old Testament in the original Hebrew, 
another in the French, and then a por- 
tion of the New Testament in Greek; 
44 then he made the Morning Prayer of 
his Study ;" he 44 meditated ;" he prayed 
and sang with his family ; he gave 
charges to his children, and assigned to 
those too young to attend public worship, 
suitable passages of Scripture to be com- 
mitted to memory ; again in his study, he 
prayed with reference to the coming pub- 
lic service; listening to his venerated 
father's voice, not one Head or Text, 
and scarce one Sentence in the Sermon 
passed without his Mind moving towards 
Heaven ;" returning to his study, he read 
over some 44 Discourses on the great Sab- 
batism which the Church of God is to 
look for, and the glorious -Things which 
are spoken about the City of God ;" at 
the table, to which, every Sabbath, he 
invited some of the poor, " he fed the 
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Souls of the Company;" dinner ended, 
he read Scripture, referring to the Sab- 
batisra which before was the subject of 
his thoughts, and tie prayed and sang a 
hymn regarding it ; again, he prayed for 
Zion ; he read through the sermon he was 
about to preach, aud prayed as well for 
personal grace as to its exhortations, as 
for its public success ; he preached, 44 and 
spent about three Hours in carrying on 
the Service there, in a great Assembly ;" 
"excessively tired," he 44 drank his be- 
loved tea ;" he prayed for his daily needs ; 
he catechised the children, and 44 went 
through the Sermons with them," and 
faithfully taught them in their duties ; 
having left a son to catechise the servants, 
he retired to his study, and then asked 
himself, What have I left undone that it 
would be for my Consolation and Satis- 
faction to do before I die ; he read 44 in 
a book of Piety, a Sermon that might arid 
unto the Heavenly Tincture on his Mind ;" 
he was called to pray with a sick person ; 
returning, he renewed his instructions to 
his children ; he sang, with the family, the 
evening hymn ; again, in his study, he 
gave thanks to (Jod for the mercies of 
the day, and committed himself to the 
44 hands of his dear Saviour 4 * so he 
went to Rest" 

An account of one day, and that not 
unusual in its labors, is as follows : 44 This 
Day 1 performed the Duties of my gen- 
eral Calling, instructed the Scholars un- 
der my charge, underwent the Diversion of 
Meals and Company, with whom I was a 
considerable while; I made a long Ser- 
mon and preached it ; I spent more than 
a little Time at the private Meeting, 
where I preached, and read over Knox's 
Historical Relation of the Island of Cey- 
lon." We should certainly suspect the 
results of these employments to be but 
superficial, did we not know from his ser- 
mons themselves their value, and from his 
writings, his clear understanding and 
memory of what he read. 

One year, after his fiftieth had passed, 
affords, aa recorded in his diary, the foU 
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lowing history : that he had preached 
above seventy-two public sermons and 
nearly half as many private ones ; that not 
one day had passed without a record of 
some plan to do good ; that no day had ' 
ended in which some portion, however 
small, of his income, had not been set 
apart for benevolence ; that he had pre- 
pared and published fourteen books ; and 
that he had kept sixty fasts and twenty- 
two vigils,— besides attending regularly to 
his other varied duties. Nor was this a 
year of peculiar industry. 

The whole secret of the abundance of 
his works is his careful employment of 
every moment of time. 44 He worked, — 
worked as hard and as much as any man 
that ever lived. He saved and used 
every minute with wonderful method and 
energy. And he did this conscientiously. 
He was industrious from principle." 1 It 
is true that much of the learning he 
amassed was, as we estimate it, useless ; 
but it seemed so neither to him nor to his 
aire. He meant to use it in his sermons 
and other works which, as had all his 
works, had as their object to advance the 
cause of Christ. The notice over his 
study door, 44 Br Short," was a con- 
scientious atlmonition of the value of his 
time, on which, however, the visitor, in the 
cordiality of his reception, and the charm 
of its occupant's conversation, was apt to 
trench. 

44 When to such characteristics are add- 
ed purity of life, unstained, so far as it is 
known, or even suspected, by a single 
blot ; subjection of the appetites, even to 
their mortification; systematic self-regu- 
lation, in conformity to rules which he 
conscientiously believed to be of divine 
sanction ; love of 44 the just liberties of 
mankind," — for this also may be ranked 
with the virtues, having its root and issue 
in justice; — and a firm and faithful pa- 
triotism, which, if not one of the sacred 
sisterhood, consorts with that high com- 
pany,"* we have the foundation of a 

t Dr. Kobbitu' Hist. Sec. Ch., p. 73. 
• Dr. Robbing Utotory, p. 84. 
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character which, essentially righteous and an act is susceptible of a bad motive, the 

noble, can bear its incidental faults with- bad is invariably preferred to the good, 

out apology or shame. " An individual," says President Quincy's 

That he had his faults no one can able, but liberal 4 History of Harvard 

doubt. They are conspicuous to every University/ 3 " of ungovernable passions 

student of his life. The great amount of and of questionable principles ; credulous, 

calumny thrown upon him, the misunder- intriguing, and vindictive ; often selfish 

standing which his eccentricities invaria- as to ends, at times little scrupulous in 

bly cause in the superficial «bserver, the the use of means ; wayward, aspiring, and 

differences of opinion of which he has vain ; rendering his piety dubious by dis- 

been the subject, and the shifting hues of play, and the motives of his public ser- 

the surface of his life, are presumptive of vices suspected by the obtrusiveness of 

the existence of what a biographer, whose his claims to honor and place.'' 4 " There 

sole desire was to exalt rather than de- is something in the heart," well says Dr. 

scribe the man, would wish to blot. If Robbins, " that warns us to beware of 

those faults, and mistakes, and follies, were wholesale censure, to look behind stereo- 

the substance of his character, then the typed terms of reproach, and not to take 

representatives of "liberal" 1 Christians iguominious brands as unquestionable 

are justifiable. If they were incidental proofs of guilt" 44 Even before I had 

only, then a writer need not blush to studied Cotton Mather, in his writings 

state them. Such as they were, they and acts, separately from the coloring of 

were sources of vexation to him in his modern biographers, and the attitude in 

own lifetime. No new faults have been which historians had placed him, a sus- 

discovered since, although his diary 1 has picion had long since haunted me that his 

furnished a record of his most secret faults had been unintenionally exagger- 

thoughts, and thus, of course, has enabled ated." After such a study he writes, 

opposers to extract every foolish record, " And now, can this person, with such 

and unguarded— because secret — expres- aims, whose life was devoted to such 

sion of his feelings. objects and crowned with such an end, 

The injustice done to his memory is have been other than an essentially 

not so much in alleging faults, as in so righteous and intrinsically good man ? 

magnifying them that they seem to prove, It is impossible to find any key to the 

necessarily, a bad heart; not in exhibit- interpretation of his history, any explana- 

imz his eccentricities as in so arranging tion of the main and const int facts of his 

them as to make the eccentricities appear life, any harmony between his works and 

to be the man ; not in condemning what his motives, any congruity between his 

was wrong, but in wholesale reproach ; line of conduct and his line of purpose, 

every advantage is taken of his mistakes ; except on the principle that he was really 

his errors are torn away from the causes conscientious, benevolent, and devout" 

which occasioned them ; and wherever Cotton Mather has been charged with 

i Local a, Don lucendo? > We observe in souio of the Catalogues of our 

* This diary, continued moat of hie life, la, prlnci- Theological Seminaries, this mme blander as to the 



pally, in existence. The record of each year forma a name of the Institution at Cambridge. There ia uo 

pamphlet of itself, and thtu the various yean hare "Harvard Univenity;" ''Harvard CeiUft" ia known 

own scattered. The record* of the yeara 1681 , 1688, to the lawe of thia Commonwealth, and it ia a 

1685, 1686, 1693, 1697, 1698, 1700, 1701, 1702, 1706, part of what Is called " The University at Cam- 



1706, 1718,1721, and 1724, are In the inestimable bridge." Having no right to su^st a return to the 

Library of the Unsaacbuvtta IHstorieal Society, by legal and proper title In the annual Catalogues of 

whose kind permission the writer Is allowed to that Institution, we do venture to sug^st correctness 

se of the manuscript* of Cotton Mather. In our denominational issues. The Hon. Edward 



The records for the years 101X3, 1 Gift, 1703, 1709, Everett, former President, may be considered fair 
1711, 1718, and 1717, are In the Library of the Ataer- authority,— as well as the statutes of Massachusetts. 
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pride. It is undeniable that he exhibited, 
at least, vanity. It was exhibited in ways 
which none can admire, and which were 
often repulsive. But before he is too 
severely denounced for this fault, the cir- 
cumstances under which it was born and 
grew, ought to be remembered. 

Born of such an ancestrv as has alreadv 
been described, and inheriting two such 
names, his early promise was hailed with 
delight and his progress watched with 
increasing expectation. He was preco- 
cious, and soon learned it from those foolish 
remarks of others which flattered a child- 
ish vanity and excited youthful ambition. 
He was never a true boy ; he was made to 
feel, in days when sports had been far more 
appropriate, how much was expected of 
him in learning and piety. It does not 
take a child long to catch the spirit of 
such lessons of mistaken affection. Cot- 
ton Mather, the child, learned them ; the 
boy, he found his superiority to other 
boys ; the student, his ambition was fired 
and gratified by indiscriminate and fool- 
ish, though not unjust, praise. He en- 
tared college more learned than many a 
graduate, and on entering, was hailed by 
President Hoar with a prophecy of his 
future eminence in the topic assigned 
him for his " initial declamation,"—" Te- 
lemacho veniet, vivat modo, fortior ictas." 
In college, not only was his superiority 
undisputed, but his actual learning. At 
the annual commencement, in 107 7, in 
the Latin oration, pronounced by Presi- 
dent Oakcs to the assembled throng, 
occurred a eulogy, which is thus rendered : 
" Mather is named Cotton Mather. What 
a name ! My hearers, I mistake ; I ought 
to have said what names! I shall not 
speak of his father, most careful guardian 
of the college, the first Fellow of the cor- 
poration ; for I dare not praise him to his 
face. But should he resemble his ven- 
erable grandfathers, John Cotton and 
Richard Mather, in piety, learning, splen- 
dor of intellect, solidity of judgment, pru- 
dence and wisdom, he will indeed bear 
the palm. And I have confidence that in 



this young man, Cotton and Mather, will 
be united, and flourish again." 1 

What youth of sixteen, as ardent by 
nature, as ambitious, as susceptible, as 
Cotton Mather, could withstand such a 
training ? Is it any wonder that he was 
vain ? Could anything more have been 
done to foster and stimulate an unhealthy 
ambition ? When, at the age of eighteen, 
he received an unanimous call to become 
Assistant to his father, in the care of the 
largest Church in Boston, his self-esteem 
could not have been diminished. And 
when, as years progressed, he found his 
name becoming famous, his eminent abil- 
ities acknowledged, his superiority in 
learning unquestioned, — hard was it to 
root out the plants which had been so 
industriously cultivated from infancy. 
He must have been more than man to 
have been free from such feelings. He 
was not free. This fault was often 
glaring. His biographers — of one class — 
have not forgotten to remind the world of 
it whenever occasioned opened. But 
they have forgotten to tell the world that 
Cotton Mather was himself conscious of 
this fault ; they forget to tell of the tears 
its consciousness cost him ; with his diary 
open, and well thumbed and marked 
where objectionable passages occur, they 
omit to mention the record of his peni- 
tcnee before God on this account, and 
how he prayed for deliverance, when 
Christian experience had brought it to his 
view. Hear him : " The apprehension 
of the cursed Pride .... working in 
my heart, fdl'd me with inexpressible Bit- 
terness and Confusion before the Lord. 
In ray early youth, even when others of 
my age are playing in the streets, I 
preached unto very great Assemblies, 
and found strange Respects among the 
People of God. I fear'd (and Thanks be 
to God that He ever struck me with such 
a Fear,) lest a Snare, and a Pit were by 
Satan prepared for such a Novice. I 

1 The original i* in the Life of his ran, p. &• We 
take the translation. (InwrtiDg one omitted dftUM,) 
i Dr. Robbina' Uirtory, p. 80. 
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therefore resolved that I would set apart 
a day to humble myself before God for 
the Pride of my own Heart, and entreat 
that by His Grace I may be delivered 

from that Sin How little Grace 

have I ! How unlike him that could say 
* 1 am lowly !' Let me for this Cause 
abhor myself in Dust and Ashes ! . . . 
Lord, what shall I do for the Cure of this 
Disease ?" 44 I have put my Heart into 
the Hands of the faithful Jesus;" after 
long exercises, he writes, .... 44 And 
now, Lord, I come to Him. He sees how 
I am laboring and heavy laden." Nor 
were the pages here covered, the only 
illustration of his sorrow over the sin im- 
planted so early ; his diary shows this 
struggle all through his life. The passage 
just repeated, one biographer does, how- 
ever, partially quote : it is the author of 
the Life in Sparks' series, who, of course, 
declares it to be 44 valuable as a remarka- 
ble specimen of sell delusion." 

Another charge made against Cotton 
Mather is that of disappointed ambition. 
In one sense this may be true ; doubtless 
he was disappointed in his expectations of 
a certain kind of influence. And this 
grew naturally out of the condition of 
Massachusetts at that time, taken in con- 
nection with his own hereditary and min- 
isterial position. It was a transition period 
in which he lived, and he, in some degree, 
belonged to the past. 

Cotton Mather's ancestry had wielded 
an enormous influence. The weight of 
character, the writings, and the public 
services of his own grandfathers, John 
Cotton and Richard Mather, had left an 
impress on the polity of Massachusetts, 
still active, and then predominant. They 
had prepared the order of Church gov- 
ernment, and had influenced, at least one 
of them, the form into which the civil 
power fell. They had been, in company 
with the other clergymen, formally con- 
sulted by the colonial government, in all 
cases of delicacy, and their advice, in 
general, adopted. These things he knew. 
He was the son, also, of a man, an agent 



in the courts of raonarchs, and what was 
better, one whose daring words, calmly as 
they fell from his quiet lips, had stirred 
the soul of the people to resist, with unan- 
imous voice, the demand of the profligate 
Charles for the surrender of their char- 
tered liberties, and whose nomination sub- 
sequently selected a Royal Governor. 
Why should not he, conscious of superior- 
ity to either in science and mental ability, 
and of as great energy and practical 
power, — why should not he sway the 
people at his will, and make and unmake 
Governors. Such thoughts may have 
been in his mind. He looked for power, 
not in form, but in substance ; but, save 
in transient gleams, it never came. 

The time had been when the minister 
had more real power than the chief mag- 
istrate. He had made and unmade Gov- 
ernors. He had enacted and repealed 
laws. But this power was fading from 
sight With the changing elements 
which took from Massachusetts the char- 
acter of a theocracy, came a change in 
the position of the clergy. Not but that 
the office should still bring respect and 
influence. In throwing oft the Bhackles of 
priestly power, the man could not throw 
off entirely the awe with which the boy 
had regarded the minister of God. Nor 
did the better class desire to do so. Love 
should still repay their labors ; that love 
which clusters about the recollection of 
the kindly nurture of childhood, the hal- 
lowing of the ties of mature life, the 
soothing of the declining steps of aged 
parents, the gushings of the warm heart 
concealed under a cold exterior, which 
commended the departing to the love of 
Jesus, — such love as is all the power the 
minister needs, and which is dearer than 
all outer forms of authority to the servant 
of Him whose 44 kingdom is not of this 
world." This change still hesitated ; but 
it was fast approaching its consummation. 
The early race of colonists had passed 
away. It was not a reaction, as is some- 
times thought, either in doctrine or prac- 
tice, from a too stringent rule ; but the 
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inevitable result from the incoming of a fought and the victory won, although 
population of different character, and of the borders were still debatable grounds; 
looser views, who outnumbered the rem- and it was unknowingly that New Eng- 
nant ot old Puritans, and of necessity, land was then girding itself for a desperate 
though silently, changed the character of conflict with the mother land itself. The 
the Province. One bv one the old land- influence, therefore, of the early Puritan 
marks had been swept off before the ministry, none could wield ; for none were 
surging of new hosts. The half way cov- trained in the tumults of the reign of 
enant had early marked the first promi- Charles the First If they had had the old 
nent change. The charter of William virtues, they had no opportunity to test 
and Mary had destroyed the exclusive them; the man is necessary to the hour, 
right of Church members to the ballot- but so is the hour to the man. 
box. The old Congregational regime was In such a time did Cotton Mather live, 
trembling before the popular will. The He did not perceive the change. He 
civil authority was replacing the eccle- could not see the signs of the times. He 
siastical. It was the time of a transition felt that the influence of his predecessors 
state, out of which momentous events in the ministry was not his. Though at 
were soon to come, and in which the ele- the head of the clergy of New England in 
ments were restless and turbulent learning and eloquence, the expected 
There had been, perhaps, as great a deference never came. Doubtless his own 
change in the ministry itself. Once the evident expectation, and his want of some 
Puritan minister was the leader of his qualities of steadiness, and his ignorance 
people in the convictions of a distracted of craft, had an effect to prevent the 
age. To succeed, proved unshrinking realization of his hopes. Had he been 
boldness with calm discretion, an iron wiser, more silent more hypocritical, he 
will with a wann heart, and a theatre in would never have been portrayed as he 
which these qualities had an opportunity often is ; but as transparent as the day, 
to command success. The non-conformist without the slightest power of conceal- 
divine was the first to feel the weight of mcnt, faults and disappointments in him 
oppression ; was the leader of his people are blamed, while worse men are praised, 
in their exile to the New England wilder- simply because hypocritical or shrewd 
ness ; joined in the same labors ; exposed enough to keep their own counsel. His 
himself to the same perils ; knew how to very thoughts are recorded ; who is will- 
use the musket in days of terror, and ing to stand the same test ? 
how, when the strife was over, to soothe But the change going on had still 
the dying and mourn for the dead. But another feature, without which we should 
as years passed away, these men were never have heard of his faults. It was 
buried. The wilderness became fruitful theological. Cotton Mather did see this 
fields ; the forest-glades resounded with change. The old doctrines were in dan- 
the blow of the axe ; the musket hung ger. The strife had already begun for 
untouched upon the wall : and the virtues the ascendancy of the two schemes of faith, 
needed in the minister were those of the When we speak of the origin of Unita- 
mild and saintly kind, rather than the rianism as in the commencement of the 
qualities of a leader of armed men. present century, we date it a century too 
There were Indian wars ; but the west- late. The battle which is now ended in 
ern frontier rolled back the tide ; the victory, — and since whose ending we only 
towns of the Piscataqua experienced the wait for the fast progressing crumbling of 
temporary mourning ; the sound of strife the defeated forces, curious only to see 
died away under the pines of Norridge- whether the spirit is safer diffused than 
wock; as a whole, the battle had been concentrated —had begun even before 
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Cotton Mather's day. In his time, it sachusetts, but which, adopted in Con- 
came into activity. He saw the coming necticut, are actually existing in the Con- 
defection of the churches. He placed sociation of Churches, which owes its 
himself, — or rather took the place to entire being and form directly to Cotton 
which he was called,— at the head of the Mather. This plan he devised, not for 
old Calvinistie forces. He hesitated not the sake of stricter government in itself, 
to warn the land of the spirit which was but for theological security ; and to this 
working, and which — whether he was he brought even his father, — the secret of 
right or wrong — be thought would destroy that change in the views of Increase 
vital religion. It was no selfishness, it Mather, in which, led by the influence of 
was a love for Christ, whether mistaken his brilliant son, he decidedly, in his old 
or not is not now the question, that led age, modified his earlier published views, 
him to risk reputation— with all the salient Cotton Mather saw, by his very side, a 
points in himself he knew were open to Church organized "which refused to 
attack— in the cause of his Redeemer, inquire into the regeneration of communi- 
44 Sirs," said he in a discourse, in 1 700, to cants, [and] denied the necessity of ex- 
the ministers and others, '* Sirs, we shall plicit covenanting with God and the 
not stop here, believe me! The third Church."* The irregularity of the method 
plot is to betray the fuith of the churches, in which this Church was organized, was 
the truths of the Gospel, the doctrines of afterwards overlooked ; but President 
grace. These, these, will shortly be Quincy well observes that " it was impos- 
assaulted. We shall shortly be called sible true reconcilement should take 
upon to part with those things which are place," and that 44 when occasions arose to 
the very life of our soul." He renewed!}' excite, or to stir, the glimmering of con- 
declared, in a labored argument, * 4 The cealed fires might be seen under the ex- 
Faith of the Fathers," in which the old doc- ternal covering." The question of Church 
trines are unflinchingly exhibited. He order was only the vehicle of the question 
published a 44 Seasonable Testimony to of doctrine. There could be no union, 
the Doctrines of Grace." " American And the only wonder is, that Cotton 
Sentiments on the Arian controversy," Mather and the Calvinists, instead of con- 
came from his pen. And in sermons and tenting themselves with a plan of Con- 
other writings needless to be enumerated, sociation. (abandoning even that for the 
he protested against the modifications, sak-j of union,) had not entirely gone over 
which, then called only more consistent to that Presbyterianism with whose ad- 
Calviuism, were bringing in the faith herents he had always felt united. He 
which swept away the old churches from does not show, however, in his " Ratio," 
their Puritan foundation. subsequently published, any. real dislike 
Nor did he stop with mere protest, to pure Congregationalism. Doctrine was 
Changes in ecclesiastical order wen; then to him everything ; form, nothing, 
progressing, which he endeavored to meet The chief point where the strife cen- 
by changes in the opposite direction,— tered, was more important. It concerned 
towards a Mricter form of Church govern- the control of Harvard College. The 
ment As he was the founder of our contest which has resulted in making the 
present system of ministerial Associations, 1 eutire corporation to consist of members 
so he devised the Proposals " for a closer of one sect, (so as to avoid sectarianism,) 
union among the churches, in 1705, which was in progress more than a hundred and 
John Wise effectually demolished in Mas- fifty years ago; and although President 
~~ Mn tb« orgatiUaUou of the old Bcwton^Mc-cijition, Mather was nominally the champion of 



cambrtd^, in 1690. a full aconnt of to. origin the old views which had dedicated the 
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College to " Christ and the Church," his 
son was evidently the moving spirit of 
the Calvinists on the part of the clergy, 
as Chief Justice Stoughton was on the 
part of the laity. It is needless here to 
recount these contentions ; President 
Quincy's able history describes them 
minutely. " It became," he says, 44 the 
policy of the clergy of that [the Calvinist] 
sect, in the successive schemes for a char- 
ter for the College, during Dr. Mather's 
presidency, so to arrange its powers or its 
principles, as to secure the institution from 
those great changes in religious opinions 
which they had reason to anticipate, and 
which they called 4 heresies.' " 1 It was 
equally the policy of the opposing party 
to secure its control in their own hands. 
Its officers, and ita practices, alike came 
into the controversy. President Mather 
was finally displaced, by a vote of the 
Legislature requiring him to do what it 
was known he would not do, — reside at 
Cambridge, and a successor appointed the 
same day, who never resided at that place, 
but was continued in office by " evasion." 
The complaints that 44 the doctrines of 
grace " had ceased to be taught, were, 
finally, acknowledged in part, and jus- 
tified. The control of the College passed 
into 44 liberal " hands. Inquiries into the 
religious state of the College were, at one 
time, ordered by the Overseers, and the 
report 44 breathes a spirit of subdued dis- 
content with the College," but without 
result. And the end was that the insti- 
tution passed away from the control of 
the strict Calvinists. 

In this controversy Cotton Mather had 
his share. His suggestions of 44 points 
needful to be inquired into " are still pre- 
served. In these, after intimations against 
the state of learning there, the main points 
appear in statements that books having 
44 the spirit of the gospel " are not recom- 
mended, but those 44 erroneous, and dan- 
gerous that the tutors, having no regard 
44 to the doctrines of grace," set themselves 
to instil opposite principles, and grievously 
» Hiwory, i., m. 



neglect the souls of their pupils ; children 
who left home 44 with some gospel symp- 
toms of piety, quickly lose all;" and 
44 young ministers, who arc the gifts of 
Christ in the service of our churches, 
declare, that, before they came to be what 
they are, they found it necessary to lay 
aside the sentiments which they brought 
from college with them." On such ac- 
counts, the friends of the old order were 
prominent in founding Yale College. 
Sewall, afterwards Chief Justice, and Cod- 
dington, then Secretary of State, drew 
up, on application, the charter for the new 
institution, which was adopted with slight 
change, and in their accompanying letter, 
tell 44 how glad we were to hear of the 
flourishing schools and colleges of Con- 
necticut, as it would be some relief to us 
against the sorrow we have conceived 
from the decay of them in this Province," 
— a decay in religion, which to them, was 
real decay. And Yale was thenceforth 
looked to, Cotton Mather says, as 44 a Sem- 
inary from whence a good people expect 
the supply of all their synagogues." 

The object of the whole contest is evi- 
dent It was a question of theological 
character. Subordinate to this, was a ques- 
tion whether Cotton Mather should be its 
President There is no doubt that he 
expected that position, nor that it was the 
ardent wish of, at least the old Calvinists, 
nor that his varied learning led the com- 
munity to expect it nor that he was disap- 
pointed at the result. Perhaps the fact 
that in some desirable qualities he was 
deficient, may have had an effect ; but it 
is no unprecedented matter that able and 
distinguished men should not be entirely 
adapted to tho care of a college. The 
principal reason of his being passed by, 
undoubtedly existed in his theological 
position. The party which had removed 
one President Mather, would not, of 
course, make a second President Mather 
out of one equally stern in his theology, 
and more active and enthusiastic in its 
Bupport The regrets of the Calvinists 
were not the regrets of disappointed fol- 
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at'the general discomfiture of their energy, and its future prophecy, satisfies 
leaders, but sorrow over the failure of its friends that " the glory of this latter 
their attempt to prevent that declension house shall be greater than of the for- 
which was evidently approaching. The mer," — of this latter, 44 Jesus Christ him- 
disappointment of Cotton Mather himself self being the chief corner stone."* 
is, from his very diary, to be attributed to In reference to the opposition which 
his sadness upon seeing that the churches Cotton Mather experienced, several addi- 
would henceforth receive their ministers tional facte oii"ht to be noticed. One is, 
from a school which he regarded, right- that the abuse too often heaped upon him 
fully or wrongfully, as departing from the now, was not the estimation of his char- 
faith, rather than to be laid to the charge acter then. It has remained for men of 
of selfish considerations. Right or wrong, a far later period, when the heat of the 
time has vindicated his memory. His actual contest has subsided, in all cool- 
fears were realized. An accidental ma- ness to attempt to deprive him of the 
jority moved the college on a path only honor paid him even by opponents in his 
slightly deviating, but that path gave its own time. To ascribe unworthy motives 
control to a sect, energetic though small, to present writers, would be to fall into 
honorable for learning as well as for many the same error we are condemning ; and 
graces, but whose theological position no it would be unjust But it is fair to 
Calvinist can approve. When President believe that the light in which Cotton 
Mather was removed, it was, says Quincy, Mather is viewed has had its denomina- 
te 44 put an end to a presidency from tional aspect The light through the 
which they could reasonably anticipate stained glass of our churches no more de- 
nothing but violent personal quarrels and picts a true man, in the blue forehead, the 
religious controversies," 1 — which, being purple eyes, the green nose, the yellow 
interpreted, means, that an active party chin, where the various colors fall, 
was determined to uproot the views which than the light of strong partisanship can 
had created Harvard College, and that, show the true character of Cotton Mather 
when he was removed, 44 order reigned in in the distorted and painted shape which 
Warsaw." As years passed by, the work they inevitably exhibit when they try to 
of extinguishing the old faith went on. describe an ardent and unflinching Cal- 
In 1806, Eliphalet Pearson, Professor and vinist leader. 

once acting President, declared that Another fact is, that in the slight de- 

44 there remained no reasonable hope to parture of that day was not seen the great 

promote that reformation in the society defection which grew therefrom. He was 

which he wished ;" and that, 44 events considered, by many, a calumniator, when 

during the past year having so deeply his watchful eye discerned the future, 

affected his mind, beclouded the prospect, " The ministers who are faithful to the 

spread such a gloom over tho Uuiversity, Lord Jesus," he says, 44 are driven to a 

and compelled him to take such a view of necessity of appearing in defence of the 

its internal state and external relations, of churches ; no little part of which falls 

its radical and constitutional maladies, as unavoidably to my share ;" and in this he 

to exclude the hope of rendering any was derided as a prophet of evil existing 

essential service to the interests of relig- only in his own imagination, 

ion by continuing his relation to it," — he And a third fact is, that the abuse he 

resigned his position. Andover Theolog- t Any one datiring particular proof that the Strug- 

ical Seminary came into life, in part to gfo of that time wu between the old Calrinkta and 
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met with, was not from his main oppo- 
nents. Colman and his associates were 
honorable men, ready to do justice even 
to the sternest Calvinists ; they were not 
bitter in his life, and they vindicated the 
character of the dead. But the time had 
gone by when a man could be in New 
England six months, and not hear an 
oath. Looser morals had entered. 44 All 
the men that have any virtue or religion 
in them, I find," said an English lawyer 
to Cotton Mather, after six months so- 
journ, 44 love you and value you, and 
honor you ; but all the base people, who 
are scandalous for vice and wickedness, 
hate you and can't give you a good word." 

In the various heated discussions of that 
time, Cotton Mather too often displayed 
an irritability of temper. In those days, 
controversies were not carried on in the 
mildest forms, nor with particularly re- 
fined vocabularies. He was often out of 
patience, as he was easily provoked. But 
of such sharpness his diary shows a con- 
sciousness, and a repentance. Again and 
again, be humbled himself before (Jod 
after hard speeches, and prayed for 
strength against the propensity. That his 
opponents were equally at fault is evident ; 
but as his command of language surpassed 
theirs, their refuge is in injured inno- 
cence. But while severe, his heart was 
kind. He was never a persecutor. As 
to the Quakers, whom he particularly dis- 
liked, he protested against the slightest 
legal prosecution. His Christian charity 
to other churches cannot be doubted. 
44 In this capital city of Boston," he says, 
44 there are ten assemblies of Christians of 
different persuasions, who live so lovingly 
and peaceably together, doing all the 
offices of friendship for one another in so 
neighbourly a manner, as may give a sen- 
sible rebuke to all the bigots of uniform- 
ity ; and show them how consistent a 
variety of rites in religion may be with 
the tranquillity of human society ; and 
may demonstrate to the world, that perse- 
cution for conscientious dissent in religion 
is an abomination of desolation ; a thing 



whereof all wise and just men will say, 

4 Cursed be its anger.' " In some features, 
he was peculiarly liberal : As to 44 Com- 
munion " and 44 Admission to all the Priv- 
ileges and advantages of the Evangelical 
Church State, I would have you insist 
upon it, That no Terms be imposed, but 
such Necessary things as Heaven will 
require of all, who shall Ascend into the 
Hill of the Lord and Stand in his holy 
Place. Be sure to stand by that Golden 
Rule, Receive you one another, as Christ 
also received us unto the Glory of God. 
That is to say, Those of whom it is our 
Duty to Judge, that our Saviour will 
Receive them to this Glory in the Heav- 
enly World, we ought now to Receive 
into all the Enjoyments of our Christian 
Fellowship. And Let the Table of the 
Lord have no rails about it, that shall 
hinder a godly Independent, and Presby- 
terian, and Episcopalian, and Antipedo- 
baptist, and Lutheran, from sitting down 
together there." 

These facts are generally unknown. 
They are swallowed up in those promi- 
nent matters with which, in most minds, is 
linked all that is known of Cotton Mather, 
—the witchcraft delusion. 

Cotton Mather was evidently promi- 
nent in all the unfortunate transactions of 
that aflair. He is often charged with 
hypocrisy in them ; with originating them, 
for his own selfish purposes; with sway- 
ing the popular mind in that direction, or, 
with yieldiug to popular prejudice that he 
might secure authority. To rebut these 
accusations at length, is hardly worth the 
labor. But some facts ought to be re- 
membered. 

From childhood, Cotton Mather had 
believed in the ministry of angels ; it was 
a favorite thought that good angels were 
constantly serving God by caring for His 
children, and that evil spirits were minis- 
tering to evil passions. So believing, 
when it seemed that evil spirits were 
assuming peculiar shape, and were espec- 
ially active out of hatred to New Eng- 
land's institutions, he was ready, by this 
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very superstition, if it must be called such, 
to enter with deep interest into such mat- 
ters. When, therefore, the accounts of 
the Suffolk trials came across the ocean, 
and as Hutchinson suggests, inflamed the 
popular mind, Cotton Mather, with his 
enthusiastic nature, was deeply interested 
in the new phenomena. " The sugges- 
tion, however, that Cotton Mather, for 
purposes of his own, deliberately got up 
this delusion," says Hildreth, 1 " and forced 
it upon a doubtful and hesitating people, 
is utterly absurd;" nor is he "to be 
classed," he says, " with those tricky and 
dishonest men so common in our times, 
who play upon popular prejudices which 
they do not share, in the expectation of 
being elevated to honors and office." 1 It 
was a general delusion. Nor was it a de- 
lusion at all in so far as mysterious phe- 
nomena were concerned. An impartial 
reader will find facts baffling his under- 
standing. "It is not enough to assert," 
says Barry,* "that all these were delu- 
sions ; for if the evidence of the senses is 
utterly unreliable, the whole fabric of 
society is at once overthrown. The most 
cautious scepticism did not deny what 
were confirmed not only by credible wit- 
nesses, but by the irresistible convictions 
of personal inspection." These resembled, 
perhaps, the effects seen under the name 
of animal magnetism ; or, perhaps, those 
yet stranger results seen in our own time, 
the belief in which effectually demolishes 
the claim of this, to any greater enlighten- 
ment than that of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. Nor was the belief merely Ameri- 
can : " He must be a very obdurate Sad- 
ducee," said Baxter, " who would not 
believe in it." This belief had the sanc- 
tion of Addison. "To deny the actual 
existence of witchcraft and sorcery," says 
the famous jurist Blackstone, whose name 
is almost a synonym for law, " is at once 
flatly to contradict the revealed word of 
God, and the testimony of every nation in 
the world." " The Courts," says Hutch- 

» U : 161. * 11 : 162. 

■ Hbtorj of MMsachuMtti, 11 : 88. 
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inson 4 of these trials, "justify them- 
selves from books of law, and the authori- 
ties of Keble, Dalton, and other lawyers, 
then of the first character;" "The great 
authority," he adds, "was Sir Matthew 
Hale." " For my own part," says Cotton 
Mather, " I know not that ever I have 
advanced any opinion in the matter of 
witchcraft, but what all the ministers of 
the Lord that I know of in the world, 
whether English, or Scotch, or French, or 
Dutch, (and I know many,) are of the 
same opinion." In bis credulity, he was 
in excellent company. 

With such views the trials proceeded. 
That Cotton Mather was guilty most of all, 
is utterly absurd. That be, and others, 
were deceived, is true. " They imagined 
the prince of hell, with his legions, to be 
among them, the Lord's host, seeking 
among them whom he might devour ; and 
they would give place to him for subjec- 
tion, no, not for an hour." " They were 
true Massachusetts men and ministers; 
and » whatever opinions upon facts or du- 
ties Massachusetts has held, her habit has 
been, whether for good or ill, to follow 
them with vigorous action.' " Yet, " more 
witches have been put to death in a single 
county in England, in a short space of 
time, than have ever suffered in New 
England, altogether, from first to last. 6 " 

In the midst of the trials, the govern- 
ment, once more, asked advice of minis- 
ters of Boston. Cotton Mather drew up 
the reply. In it, it is true, they recom- 
mended " the speedy and vigorous prose- 
cution of such as have rendered them- 
selves obnoxious, according to the direc- 
tions given in the laws of God, and the 
wholesome statutes of the English nation," 
— to which no law-abiding citizen could 
object, — but they also recommend "a 
very critical and exquisite caution," " ex- 
ceeding tenderness to the accused," and 
that " no spectral evidence be admitted." 
Had this advice been followed, it is diffi- 
cult to see how a single conviction could 

* History of MajuachuMtts, U : chap. i. 

* Hatchinaon, anU. 
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have taken place. Cotton Mather him- 
self made a proposal " far more charac- 
teristic of him than ambition or cruelty." 1 
He offered to provide for six of the ac- 
cused, (others doing the same,) " and see 
■whether, without more bitter methods, 
prayer and fasting could not put an end 
to these heavy trials," — an offer which 
was refused. That he was credulous— as 
were others ; that he was too fond of the 
marvellous ; that his pen and tongue were 
active, as they always were,— is true. But 
beyond this, nothing worse appears. 
u That he was under the influence of any 
bad motives, any sanguinary feelings ; 
that he did not verily think he was doing 
God service, and the devil injury ; that 
he would not gladly have prevented the 
disorderly proceedings of the courts, the 
application of unlawful tests, and every- 
thing unmerciful in the trials, and inhu- 
man in their issue, — the most careful 
examination has failed to make me be- 
lieve." « 

Nor did Cotton Mather ever change 
his belief in the supernatural character of 
these events. Judge Sewall publicly 
acknowledged his error in the proceed- 
ings, but Stoughton and Mather, never. 
Stoughton, with Puritan and honorable 
steadfastness, declared, that, as for him, 
when he sat in judgment, he had the fear 
of God before his eyes, and gave his opin- 
ion according to the best of his understand- 
ing. The author in Sparks' series, says, of 
course, that Mather " from being regarded 
as a man of great and venerable charac- 
ter, was generally shunned and treated 
with aversion;" while Hildreth, with 
truth says,' that " Stoughton and Cotton 
Mather, though they never expressed the 
least regret or contrition for their part in 
the affair, still maintained their places in 
the public estimation." Stoughton was 
immediately chosen Assistant, although 
then Lieutenant-Governor, " so agreeable 
was he to the people," * and was contin- 
ued in that office till his death. 

l Dr. Bobbin*' Hlft. p. 107. « Ibid., p. 11L 
»U:166. » HatebJoaoB, art*. 
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That Cotton Mather was not a man to 
yield to popular prejudices is seen in his 
conduct regarding inoculation. In 1721, 
the small-pox entered Boston. Cotton 
Mather had, in the course of his reading, 
met in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society, an account of inoculation as prac- 
tised in the East He was convinced of 
its utility, and immediately laid the mat- 
ter before the physicians of the town. 
Not one of the faculty would listen, ex- 
cept Zabdiel Boylston, who immediately 
put the plan into execution. A great 
clamor was excited. A war of pamphlets 
followed. Mather and Boylston, backed 
by the whole Boston clergy, were on the 
one side ; all the other physicians, together 
with the mass of the people, on the other. 
So excited became the population that, 
in the rage against the clergy, religious in- 
stitutions seemed to tremble. The town 
authorities resolved against it The House 
of Representatives passed an act making 
inoculation a crime. In the midst of all 
this tempest, Cotton Mather was unflinch- 
ing. Even when, in the wrath of the 
infuriated people, a hand grenade was 
thrown into his chamber at night, with 
threats attached, of still further outrage, 
he never faltered. And, at length, as 
facts showed the wisdom of the plan, he 
received the gratitude due to the man who 
introduced this practice into America. 

From all the trials of public regard 
which Cotton Mather thus encountered, 
he emerged unhurt. The attacks of Ca- 
lef in regard to witchcraft undoubtedly 
had some effect, but they never destroyed 
public confidence. People love far better 
an enthusiastic and open man, notwith- 
standing all the blunders incident to such 
a character, than they do the cold and 
calculating model of faultlessness. Un- 
flinching force will command respect So 
it was with Cotton Mather. His heart 
was right, and people loved him for it 
His will was strong, and they admired him 
for it When, a few days prior to the 
revolution which deprived Andros of au- 
thority, the popular feeling began, in a 
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town meeting for the choice of Represen- 
tative*, to exhibit itself in wild uproar, 
Cotton Mather appeared, and so spoke as 
to calm the populace to quiet. A few 
days after, when the revolution actually 
occurred, Cotton Mather again appeared, 
and stemmed the tide of passion in which 
the exasperated people were carried away. 
He was a patriot : " I stand," he says, 
44 for the just liberties of mankind, with a 
free indulgence of civil rights in the 
State." Nor did he hesitate, with his 
father, years after, to charge a Royal gov- 
ernor with corruption and bribery ; with 
falsehood and treachery ; and history has 
confirmed the verdict. 

Those who knew him best were his 
admirers. Such were the ministers of the 
churches. Some testimony to their gen- 
eral estimate is already given ; but their 
deference in his old age is equally clear. 
u lie was a pastor in the town," says Col- 
man, u when the eldest of the present 
pastors were but children, and long be- 
fore most of them were born." They 
knew him. The words of Prince are full 
of touching pathos, as they describe the 
reverence felt by younger ministers for 
the venerable servant of God ; 44 a father 
to the ministers/' says he, " and to him 
they repaired in difficult cases for light 
and direction. We sat at his feet as chil- 
dren ; his speech dropped upon us, and 
we waited for him as for the rain, as the 
thirsty earth for the rain of heaven." 1 

In some of the later years of his life, 
Cotton Mather exhibits depression of 
mind. There was cause enoughlfor it in 
his domestic trials. He was involved in 
pecuniary difficulties,— never avaricious, 
— but from them his people, as already 
said, handsomely relieved him ; 44 I have 
not a foot of land upon the Earth. Ex- 
cept a Library and a little household 
stuff, I have nothing upon earth. "Tis 
inexpressible how much this condition 
pleases and gladdens me;" "strangely 

1 The only quotation from Prince's Mrrmon which 
we find in the Lift in Sparks' series, Is 44 The infirm- 
ities of the father* should to rererently eoTtred." 
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provided for," as he was, he praised God ; 
44 In all my afflictions, He will be afflicted." 

A severe trial was the death of his wife.' 
We cannot forbear copying, from his 
diary, his own simple and beautiful de- 
scription : 

44 1 have never yet seen such a black 
day, in all the time of my pilgrimage. 
The Desire of my eyes is this day to be 
taken from me. Her death is lingering 
and painful. All the forenoon of this day 
she was in the pangs of death ; sensible, 
until the last minute or two before her 
final expiration. 

41 1 cannot remember the discourse that 
passed between us. Only, her devout 
soul was full of satisfaction about her 
going to a state of blessedness with the 
Lord Jesus Christ ; and as far as my dis- 
tress would permit me, I studied how to 
confirm her satisfaction and consolation. 

44 When I saw to what a point of resign a- 

» Cotton Mather tu married three times. In hie 
twenty-fourth year he 44 tho't it adrisable ... to 
marry." 8o, 44 be first looked up to HeaTen for di- 
rection ;" on which Peabody well remarks that be 
eomroenred where most men end; as a result, he 
married Abigail, daughter of Col. John Phillip*, of 
Charlestown, born June 19, 1670, d. Not. 28. 1702. 
He married, 2d, Aug. 18, 1703, widow Elisabeth 
Hubbard, dau of Dr. John CUrk, who died Not. 8, 
1718. Ue married, 8d, July 6, 1716, L%dia, widow of 
John George, and daughter of Samuel Lee ; she died 
Jan. 22, 1734. Cotton Mather's children numbered, 
as Samuel tells us, fifteen ; the learned antiquary, 
Samuel O. Drake. Esq.. says that be is 44 able, from 
all other sources, to make out the names of but thir- 
teen," and am failure may be deemed concluMre. 
A* far m known, the children were Katharine, born 

, died, of consumption, Dec. 1716, 44 who 

understood Latin and read Hebrew fluently ;" Abi- 
gail, b. Aug. 22, 1687, d. before 1683; Joseph, b. 
March 28, 1698, d. April 1, 1698 ; Abigail, b. June 
14, 1694, married Dan. Wfllard, had four children, 
and d. Sept. 28, 1721 ; Hannah, b. 1696-7, was llring, 
unmarried, in 1728 ; Increase, b. July 9, 1699, lost at 
<iea. on a To>age from Bermuda to Newfoundland, 
before 1728; 8emuel, b. 1700, d. before 1706; these 
were by the first wife. By the second wife, Eliza- 
beth, b. July 18, 1704, mar. July 80, 1724, Edward 
Cooper, d. Aug 7, 1726 ; Samuel, b. Oct. 80. 1706, 
H. C 1728, D.D., minister of the Second Church, 
mar. Hannah, sister of Got. Thomas Hutchinson, d. 
June 27, 1786 ; Nathaniel, b. May 16, 1707, d. Not. 
24, 1709; Jerusba, b. April 1711, d. Not. 1713; 
Eleaaer and Martha, twins, b. and d. in 1718. A 
pedigree of the Mather Family to In the New England 
liist.-Gejn. Register, vt, osmo 1862. 
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tion I was now called of the Lord, I re- 
solved, with His help therein to glorify 
Flim. So, two hours before my lovely 
consort expired, I kneeled by her bed- 
side, and I took into my two hands, a dear 
hand, the dearest in the world. With her 
thus in my hands, I solemnly and sincerely 
gave her up unto the Lord ; and in token 
of my real resignation, I gently put her 
out of my hands and laid away a most 
lovely hand, resolving that I would never 
touch it any more. This was the hardest, 
and perhaps the bravest, action, that ever 
* I did. She afterwards told me that * she 
signed and sealed my act of resignation.' 
And though before that she called for me 
continually, she, after this, never asked 
for me any more. She continued until 
near two o'clock in the afternoon. And 
the last sensible word that she spoke, 
was to her weeping father, — ' Heaven, 
Heaven, will make amends for all !' " 

A subsequent marriage was less hap- 
py. To enter into detail, from his diary, 
on this matter, is like sacrilege. It is 
enough to quote a few lines : " This last 
year (1718) has been full of her prodig- 
ious paroxysms which have made it a year 
of such distress with me, as I have never 
seen in my life." Again, " Oh, my poor, 
distressed, oppressed family. Shall I not 
take the several abused children and call 
them with me into my study and there 
.... pray with them and with fervent 
and weeping prayers carry them up to the 
Lord." Again, he speaks of his child 
driven from home; "My poor Nancy! 
My dear Nancy !" Sometimes, " O thou 
glorious Forgiver of Iniquity, Transgres- 
sion, and Sin ; O thou gracious Hearer 
of prayer, from the Depths I cry unto 
Thee." Or, more eloquent still, "My 
God, My God !" 

A severer trial came, the anguish of a 
father's heart at the conduct of a guilty 
son. Children had been removed by 
death, and he had not murmured; but 
this tasked his confidence in God. It was 
his dearly loved son Increase, brilliant 
but profligate, of early promise sufficient 



to sanction the highest hopes, but ruined 
by evil companions. " My miserable 
son," writes the father, in 1721 ; " I must 
cast and chase him out of my sight, forbid 
him to see me, until there appears some 
marks of repentance upon him." Again, 
" Now, now, I have a dreadful opportu- 
nity to try how far I may find a glorious 
Christ, a comforter that shall relieve my 
soul. What shall I find in store to com- 
fort me under the horrible distresses which 
the conduct of my wicked son Increase 
has brought upon me ?" Later still, " I 
must write a tremendous letter to my son ; 
and, after I have set his conduct in order 
before his eyes, I will tell him that I will 
never own him, or do for him, or look 
on him, till the characters of repentance 
are very conspicuous on him. God pros- 
per it ! Though I am but a dog, yet cast 
out the devil that has possession of that 
child!" He writes more and more de- 
spondingly, until when the gifted and 
wayward young man had found an early 
and a cheerless grave in mid ocean, the 
sole record is, " My son Increase, my son, 
my son !" 

His last illness came. It commenced 
in the latter part of December, 1727. 
From its beginning, he felt that it would 
be fatal. " My last enemy is come ; I 
would say, ' my best friend,' " wrote he to 
his physician. In the course of the six 
weeks remaining to him on earth, he 
arranged all his worldly matters, — and he 
had little to arrange, save to dispose of his 
papers. He had no need to prepare for 
heaven ; that work had been done a half 
century before ; in these weeks was wit- 
nessed his ripening for the heavenly 
glory. As, often, friends, and kinsfolks, 
came to see him, he was full of desire for 
their spiritual welfare. " Many were the 
Blessings he pronounced and the Charges 
he gave those who were near him." 
When his sister's son craved the old Chris- 
tian's blessing, — " my dear child, and my 
son, my son, I bless you ; I bless you ; I 
wish you all manner of blessings ! I know 
not what better to wish yon than this, that 
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you be strong in the Grace with which 
our Lord Jesus Christ will furnish you. 
I know not what better to wish you than 
this, that you may be an Instrument of 
displaying to others the Beauties and 
Glories of our Lord Jesus Christ I know 
not what better to wish you than this, 
that you may be very faithful in projec- 
tions and essays to < rood, that it may be 
your ambition to bring forth much of that 
fruit by which our Heavenly Father may 
be glorified." 1 In the blessing to his own 
son, " I trust and pray the God of Abra- 
ham, and Isaac, and Jacob, may be yours, 
and Mis Blessing rest upon you. I wish 
that, as you have a prospect of being ser- 
viceable in the world, you may be great 
and considerable as the Patriarchs were, 
by introducing a CnRi8T into the world. 
The Grace of the Lord Jksus Christ 
be with you." 1 

To his children, he bad always been an 
unusually tender and affectionate father. 
In his last days, he committed them to 
God ; " Wherefore, O my Saviour, I com- 
mit my Children into Thy Fatherly 
Hands. I pray to Thee that Thy gracious 
Providence may, and I trust in Thee that 
it will, be concerned for them. Oh, let 
nothing be wanting to them that shall be 
good for them. Cause them to Fear, to 
Love Thee, to walk in Thy ways; and 
make use of them to do Good in their 
Generation. Be Thou their Friend and 
raise them up such as may be necessary 
and in a convenient Manner supply all 
their Necessities. Give thy Angels a 
charge of them ; and when their Father 
and Mother fotsake them, then do Thou 
take them up." 

As for himself, he had no fears. At 
times he was troubled lest the pains of 
death might prevent his glorifying Christ ; 
but asto his future state, he was abundantly 
satisfied. Mistrust was in Christ. "Lord," 
he was heard to say, " Thou art with me, 
and dost enable me to sing in the dark 
Valley of the Shadow of Death. I per- 
ceive the Signs of Death upon me, and 
1 lift, *c, p. 146. ~ 



am I not affrighted ? No, not at all ! I 
will not so dishonor my Saviour as to 
be frightened at anything that can befall 
me, while I am in His blessed Hands." 
In such a happy state of mind and heart, 
the weeks passed away, while he was 
growing weaker and weaker, and while 
the prayers of multitudes were ascending 
to God in the general sorrow which con- 
templated his approaching departure. 
One of his Church asked him if he was 
desirous to die ; " I dare not say that I 
am," was his reply, u nor yet that 1 am 
not ; I would be entirely resigned unto 
God." The physicians told him that he 
could not recover; it was no new-idea to 
him ; he only lifted up his hands and 
said, " Thy will be done on earth, as it is 
in Heaven." The characteristic of his 
life showed itself in his last days— in still 
doing good. When, teu days before his 
death, his son asked him 4 what he should 
think of as his last exhortation,' — " Re- 
member only that one word » Fruitful,* " 
was the reply. That day, itself, was a 
happy time. It was the Sabbath, and he 
was rapidly approaching heaven — so rap- 
idly that decease was hourly apprehended, 
—even then dying.* He, himself, was 
expecting death ; »♦ 1 was hoping," said he 
to Dr. Colman that evening, •» to have 
been with Christ this sacrament day." 

He lingered two days longer. The day 
before he died, some passages were read 
to him at his own request, from one of his 

* The author of the Life lo Sparks' seri<-s (who 
ought uot to be confounded with the eminent Pn*i- 
Jt-iit Sparks hiuiMlf.) says " Hia ion, in accordant* 
with th* principle on which hi* ' Life ' Is written, to 
withhold all such Information an might interest the 
reader, does not say what tbe disorder was.'' The 
Life says, page 159, that ir ww a " hard cc ugh, and a 
suffocating asthma, with a freer." When it is con- 
sidered that tbe " information " which Samuel Ma- 
ther mainly give*, relates to his father's religious 

tbe reader " may be apparent. 

The difference of estimate we put upon this work 
and that of President Quincy, is this : the latter is 
sturdy and outspoken, and hates Cotton Mather with 
a relish that we respect ; the former is pretendedly 
nnbhuutrd. but lose* no opportunity to gi?e him a 
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own books, 1 which he said would be his 
very words then, had he strength to re- 
peat them ; among them were the follow- 
ing: 

Upon the renouncing of all Depend- 
ence on our own Righteousness, and rely- 
ing on the Righteousness of the perfect 
Obedience, which the Son of God, stoop- 
ing to become surety, paid unto His own 
Law in our Stead, He will uphold us with 
the Right Hand of His Righteousnesss. 
Giving us to see ourselves furnished and 
covered with a Righteousness of more 
account than the best Angel in Heaven, 
may pretend unto, He will enable us to 
say, The Gates of Righteousness I see set 
open for me ! And having a Soul set 
upon the Praising of God, greatly affected 
with the Praises of His Christ, and strong- 
ly desirous to celebrate and propagate, 
we shall be able to go on and say, k I will 
go in at those golden Gates ; I have some- 
thing to do within. I will go in and 
praise the Lord. It is what I have begun 
to do ; and His Praise endurcth forever. 
Never, never, shall I give over the Doing 
of if " Again, " There is a Well of 
Water in me that will spring up to ever- 
lasting Life. Death do thy worst. There 
is no killing of that Life which my God 
has begun to raise me to. Have I had a 
glorious Christ living, acting, and work- 
ing in me, and quickening me for Living 
unto God ; and will He ever lose His hold 
of me ? No, no ; I am sure of Living 
with Him forevermore." The Presence 
of Christ, he says, " will enable us to 
sing in the Valley of the Shadow of 

Death ; .... it will so mollify the fierce 

■ 

> fewUtutuf. 



Visage of Death, as that if our Thoughts 
of the dying Hour be enquired after, we 
shall break forth into Triumphs upon it ; 

0 joyful Hour ! O welcome Hour ! 
Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly. Why 
is thy chariot so long a coming ?" 

u And now vain world," he said, " fare- 
well ! Thou hast been to me a very un- 
easy wilderness. Welcome, everlasting 
life ! The paradise of God stands open 
for me. I am just entering into a world 
where I shall be free from Sin and from 
all Temptations to it ; a world where I 
shall have all tears wiped from my eyes; 
a world where I shall be filled wfth all 
the fulness of God. The best hour that 
ever I saw, is what I am hourly and gladly 
waiting for I" 

The day after he "had ended his sixty- 
fifth year, was the day of his death. All 
saw that death was close at hand. u Is 
this dying V" said he, with triumph in his 
air. 14 This all ? Is this what I feared 
whenj prayed against a hard death ? It 
it no more than this ! O, I can bear this. 

1 can bear it I can bear it !" * 

But a little while before he died, " I 
have nothing more to do here. My will is 
entirely swallowed up in the will of God." 

His work was done. His last word 
trembled on his lips ; it was, M Grace !" 
And as his soul passed away to the pres- 
ence of his beloved Redeemer, out from 
the clouds which had gathered around his 
later life, there was fulfilled in his own 
departure, the beautiful Scripture he had 
often loved to repeat, " And it shall come 
to pass that at evening time it shall be 
light." 

• R«t. Joshua 



CONGREGATIONAL CHURCHES AND MINISTERS 
IN WINDHAM COUNTY, CT. 

Windham County, Conn., is in the in 1726, it embraced a portion of what is 

North-eastern part of the State, and was now Tolland Connty, and the town of 

formerly included for the most part in Lebanon, now in New London County. 

New London County. When organized It did not, however, include the town of 
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Woodstock, which was then under Massa- " Here lies the remains of Rev. Mr. James 

chusetts jurisdiction. Hale, the first Pastor of the Church in Ash- 

/. . . , r . ford, and husband of Mad. Sarah Hale. He 

Thy county scat waa first established at * . . 

_ „ , » . left earth for heaven (as we tru»t) in y* oath 

Windham, but was afterwards removed to year of hi , age> NoT ^ m2< Here Ue9 a 

Brooklyn, in 1819. friend of Christ and of his people's, the Key. 

The town of Ashford was incorpo- J. H. 

rated in October, 1710. It has chiefly an Let all, that lerM the roan these lines premat, 

agricultural population. It contains two roUow ^* fclUl to °hrlst, and of all their Bins rs- 

Congregational churches, in two local peDk ' 

parishes : the First, or Center, and the Mr. Hale published the last sermon of 

Second, or Westford. neighbor, Rev. Wm. Billings, with a 

The Ciiurch in the First Society preface by himself, 

was gathered Nov. 26, 1718, and has had He married Sarah Hathaway ,(?) and 

the following succession of pastors : nat * 80118 John and James, the former born 

at Swanzey, before his father moved to 

James Halb, Ord. Nov. 26, 1718 . , , , , . , ^ . « .* . 

• Not. 22, 1742 Ash ford, and the latter settled at Ashiord. 

John Bass, Ord. Sept. 7, 1743 Re V . John Bass was born at Brain- 

Dis. June 5, 1751 _ r w * ¥ • 

Timothy Allbx last. Oet. 12, 1757 tree ' Ms " March 26 ' 1717 ' °° n rf John 

Dis. Jan. 18, 1764 and Hannah Bass. He graduated H. C. 

James Messinobr, Ord. Feb. 15, 1769 1 737, and was A. M. in course. He was 

Enoch Pond Ord. Se'p" 16, 1789 called to th ° . io Ashfo ^ Ma ? 

• Aur. 6, 1807 16, 1743, and was ordained on the 7th 

Philo Judson, Ord. Sept. 26, 1811 September following, on which occasion 

_ »!' Rev. John Hancock of Braintree preached 

Job Hall, Ord. Jan. T5, 1834 / 

Dis. July 17, 1837 a sermon (afterwards published) "on the 

Chaki.es Htdb, Inet. Feb. 21, 1838 danger of an unqualified ministry," — evi- 

Die. June 26, 1845 denU j. Gilbert Xennent . 9 

Charles Pbabodt Inst. Jan. 20, 1847 ,. J 5 , . , 

Dis. Sept. 11, 1850 discourse on an unconverted ministry. In 

Cha*hlbs Chamberlaih, Inst. June 8, 1854 his sermon Mr. Hancock speaks of his ac- 

Dis. March, 1858 quaintance with the pastor e lect, as afford- 

Rev. James Hale was born in Bev- ing assurance of his sufficient qualifica- 

erly, Ms., Oct 14, 1685, son of Rev. John tions. 

and Sarah (Noyes) Hale ; graduated at It was not long, however, before there 

Harvard College, 1 703, where he was arose uneasiness in Ashford, and under 

also made A. M., and was Tutor at Yale date of June 5, 1751, Mr. Bass made this 

College from 1707 to 1709. He came to entry in the Church record : 41 1 was dis- 

Ashford in 1716, on an offer of 35 or 45 missed from my pastoral relation to the 

pounds for a year's service, and was or- Church and people of Ashford, by the 

dained Nov. 26, 1718, at the same time Rev. Consociation of Windham County, 

that the Church was organized, with 13 for dissenting from the Calvinisric sense 

male members. This charge he retained of the quinquartieular points, which I ig- 

till his death, receiving 258 persons into norantly subscribed before my ordination, 

fellowship. He was, according to tradi- for which and all other of my mistakes I 

tion, w a holy and godly man." Wisner's beg pardon of Almighty God." Mr. Bass 

History of the Old South Church, Boston, had embraced the opinions of John Tay- 

mentions that they once voted "that lor of Norwich, Eng. There was some 

fifteen pounds be given to Mr. James difficulty about settling him, but (to quote 

Hale of Ashford, for his encouragement his own words) " I declared myself a Cal- 

in the work of the ministry." His epi- vinist when settled, and for several years 

taph reads thus : after. My orthodoxy was established in 
VOL. L 84 
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the view of Consociation by an examina- 
tion of my sermons, though some of the 
Consociation (flaming New Lights,) would 
have rejoiced in my overthrow." After 
this, he says, be examined, " and came 
into a new set of notions." These he 
withheld from the people, " until interro- 
gated in open church meeting." He adds, 
" What you say further of the Consocia- 
tion's unanimity, is also far from being true. 
The major part voted against what you call 
Arminianism, but some did not, nor could 
they with a good conscience, and I believe 
few of them would act the same part 
again, and ruin a people, as they have 
done poor Ashford. But Orthodoxy atones 
for all faults, and Heresy extinguishes all 
virtues with some people." 

In the spring of 1 742, Mr. Bass removed 
to Providence, R.I. where he was employed 
to supply the pulpit of the First Congrega- 
tional Church, which was then but a rem- 
nant in consequence of the recent separa- 
tion of Mr. Snow's adherents. Rev. Dr. 
Hall, in an Historical Discourse, says, 
" The encouragement given to Mr. Bass 
was very small, the number of hearers be- 
ing often not over twenty, and the Church 
so scattered and divided that it was scarce- 
ly known whether any of them were left. 
At length, in 1758, his health being poor, 
Mr. Bass relinquished preaching, and en- 
tered on the practice of physic, in which 
he continued till his death, which occurred 
Oct 24, 1762." This event was thus no- 
ticed in the Providence Gazette of 30th 
October : " Last Lord's Day morning de- 
parted this life, in the 4Cth year of his age, 
the late Rev. John Bass, of this town. 
A gentleman who, in his public perform- 
ances, was evangelical, learned, rational 
and accurate ; and in private life was 
sociable, beneficent, compassionate, in- 
structive, and exemplar}-. In his last sick- 
ness, which was of long continuance, he 
submitted to the dealings of Divine Provi- 
dence with the patience and resignation 
of a Christian, united to the calmness and 
fortitude of a Hero. His funeral obsequies 
were attended on Tuesday last by a nu- 



merous concourse of people." Mr. Bass's 
remains have been removed from their 
original resting place to the Swan Point - 
Cemetery, where they lie with those of 
other ministers of the First (Unitarian) 
Congregational Church. 

Mr. Bass published, (1751,) "A True 
Narrative of the late unhappy contention 
in the church at Ashford." There was a 
reply to this in 1752 by Rev. Samuel 
Niles of Braintrec, Ms., which he (being 
then 78 years old) " delivered as his dying 
testimony." In 1753 Mr. Bass published 
" A Letter to Mr. Niles, with remarks on 
his dying testimony." 

Mr. Bass married Nov. 24, 1742, Mary, 
daughter of Samuel Danielson of Killing- 
ly, and had children — .John, Mary, John, 
Sarah, James, and Samuel, of whom the 
two latter settled in Providence. 

Rev. Timothy Allen was born in 
Norwich, Sept 1, 1715, son of Timothy 
and Rachel (Bushnell) Allyn, graduated 
at Y. C. 1 736, and A. M. 

He was first ordained pastor at West 
Haven in 1 738, but for some little impru- 
dences of speech was dismissed by the 
Consociation in 1742. This was in the 
time of the Great Awakening, and Mr. 
Allen seems to have become one of the 
leading " New Lights," as the more stirring 
preachers were called. He was for a 
while the teacher of a kind of theological 
school in New London, called " the Shep- 
ard's Tent." He probably officiated tem- 
porarily in many pulpits in different States, 

At last he settled again in Ashford, 
being installed Oct 12, 1757, and remain- 
ed in this charge nearly seven years, being 
dismissed Jan. 13, 1764. After another 
considerable interval we find him again at 
Chesterfield, Ms., where he was installed, 
June 15. 1785, in the seventieth year of 
his age. The Church having expressed 
their desire that Mr. Allen should preach 
the sermon at his own installation, he did 
so. His stipulated support ceased May 1, 
1794, though he was employed to preach 
a number of Sabbaths afterward.*, and 
was not formally dismissed till 1 796. He 
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died in Chesterfield, Jan. 12, 1806, in his 
9 1st year. 

Mr. Allen, when living in Chesterfield, 
was a venerable old man of large stature 
and somewhat fleshy. His manners were 
eccentric, and he was rather careless In 
his dress. He had the reputation of learn- 
ing. Dr. Trumbull calls him a man of 
genius and talents, of strict morals, and a 
powerful and fervent preacher. The Con- 
sociation boasted at his dismission that 
they had put out one "new light," and 
would blow them all out But his light 
continued to shine for many years after- 
wards. 

Mr. Allen published these pamphlets : 
M Common Sense, in some free remarks on 
the efficiency of a moral change." " The 
Main Point, a discourse on The Just shall 
live by faith." " A Sermon at the Dedi- 
cation of a Meeting house in Chesterfield." 
* An Answer to Pilate's Question, What 
is truth." 44 Salvation of all men, put out 
of all dispute." 44 An Essay on Outward 
Christian Baptism." 

Mr. Allen married (1) Mary Bishop, 
who died about 1757, and (2) Mrs. Doro- 
thy (Gallup) Reed, who died in 1804. 
His children, all by bis first marriage, were 
a son, who died at 21 years of age, and 
five daughters, who all married and had 
considerable families, viz. Mary, Evan- 
gely, Fanny, Harmony, and Theodamy. 

Rev. Jamks Messinoer was born 
Dec. 14, 1737, — probably tbe son of Rev. 
Henry and Esther (Cheevers) Messinger, 
of W rent ham, Ms. He graduated H. C. 
1762,— was called to Ashford Nov. 1768, 
and ordained Feb. 15, 1769. 

He died Jan. 6, 1 782, leaving a widow 
without children. Her original name was 
Elizabeth Fisher. After tbe death of Mr. 
Messinger, she married Benjamin Hay ward 
of Woodstock, and died in 1814. 

Rev. Enoch Pond was the eldest son 
of Dea. Jacob Pond, of Wrentham, Ms., 
where he was born April 27, 1756. He 
graduated B. U. 1 777, and A. M. He en- 
tered the American army for one year, and 
served as Ensign in Col. Lee's regiment 



On the expiration of his term of enlist- 
ment, he was employed some years as a 
school-teacher with great acceptance. He 
then studied theology with Dr. Emmons, 
and was settled at Asbford, Sept 16,1789. 
In this post he continued till his death by 
consumption, Aug. 6, 1807. Mr. Pond's 
ministry was marked by several powerful 
revivals, one of which, in 1798, added 80 
members to his Church. He is reported 
a man of amiable character, pleasing man- 
ners, fluent speech and real worth. His 
epitaph, by a neighboring minister, runs 
thus: 

Generous in Temper, 
Correct in Science and Liberal in Sentiment ; 
The Gentleman, the Scholar, and the 
Minister of the Sanctuary, 
Appeared with Advantage in 
Mr. Pond. 
The Church and Society in Ashford were fa- 
vored with his Gospel Ministry 
Eighteen Years. 

Id yonder sacred houne he spent bis breath, 
Now silent, seunekat, here ha lias in death ; 
These lips again ahall wake, and then declare 
A loud Amen to truthathey published there. 

Mr. Pond married (1) Miss Margaret 
Smith, daughter of Col. John Smith, of 
Wrentham, by whom he had children ; 
Hannah, Lucas, Marcus, Lucas, Betsey, 
Benj. Clark, Jacob, Enoch, Sally, Abi- 
gail, John; (2) Mrs. Mary Baker, of 
Roxbury. 1 

Rev. Philo Judson was born in 
Woodbury, in 1 792, a son of Philo and 
Emma (Minor) Judson. He graduated 
Y. C. 1809, and was ordained at Ashford, 
Sept 26, 1811, in which charge he re- 
mained till dismissed, March 27, 1833. 
He was afterwards installed at W'illiman- 
tic, Dec. 1834, and dismissed March 21, 
1839 ; subsequently preached at Hanover 
and North Stonington and Rocky Hill, 
in which last place he was prostrated, 
during a revival, by bleeding at the lungs. 
Mr. Judson still resides at Rocky Hill, 
and has employed himself in selling school- 
books. His pastoral labors resulted in 
large accessions to the churches. He 
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married Carrence, dan. of David Curtiss, 
of Woodbury. 

Rev. Job Hall was born at Pomfret, 
May u, 1802, son of Apollos and Betsey 
(Williams) Hall. He graduated A. C. 
1830, and studied theology at Andover, — 
was ordained at Ash ford, Jan 15, 1834, 
and was dismissed July 17, 1837. He 
afterwards acted three years as Agent of 
the Am. Education Society in different 
parts of New England. In this work he 
contracted the bronchitis, from which dis- 
ease he has never recovered so as to 
resume ministerial labor. 

Mr. Hall married Sarah A. Buell, of 
Orwell, Vt., in which place he now re- 
sides. He has been a contributor to 
various periodicals. 

Rev. Charles Hyde was born at 
Norwich, (Bean Hill) a son of James 
Hyde, a local Methodist preacher. He 
began his preparation for the ministry 
while a clerk in New York City, and con- 
tinued it at Newark, N. J., under the 
direction of Dr. Armstrong and Rev. Dr. 
Richards. He was licensed by the Jer- 
sey Presbytery and ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of Philadelphia,— was first settled 
for nearly six years at Doylestown, Pa.,— 
then for about four years from June, 1880, 
at Norwich Falls, over a Church now dis- 
banded. Leaving here in ill health, he 
was for a time Secretary of the N. Y. 
City Tract Society, — then pastor at Ash- 
ford from Feb. 21, 1838 to June 26, 1845, 
— next pastor at Central Falls, R. I., 
three years, and finally pastor at South 
Coventry from Oct 10, 1849, to June 13, 
1854. Being at that time deprived of 
health and strength, he retired to Elling- 
ton, where he still resides. His wife was 
Marj- Ludlow, of New York, by whom he 
has had one son and six daughters. 

Rev. CnARLES Peabody graduated 
W. C. 1838,— studied theology at Ando- 
ver, — was ordained pastor at Biddeford, 
Me., Dec. 8, 1841, removed thence and 
was minister at Barrington, R. I.,— was 
installed at Ashford, Jan. 20, 1847, and 
dismissed Sept 11, 1 W0,— afterwards 



fjfTicistt^d cit in(lsoi*f ^Va»s*t ^lti ti I^o^^ 
nal Vt, — now resident at Biddeford, Me, 
He married Mrs. Almena White, who 
died in 1856. 

Rev. Charles Chamberlain is a 
native of Holliston, Ma, and son of Enoch 
Jr., and Lucy (Holbrook) Chamberlain, — 
a graduate of Brown University in 1836, 
where he was tutor in 1837 and 1838. 
He studied theology at Andover and 
Union Seminaries, and with Dr. Ide. 
After laboring two years in Ohio, he re- 
turned to Massachusetts, and was ordained 
pastor in Berkley, July 8, 1842. He was 
dismissed in 1844, and afterwards preached 
in New York, and at Freetown and Men- 
don, Ms. He was installed at Auburn, 
Ma, July 9, 1851, and dismissed in 1854, 
—was installed at Ashford, June 8, 1854, 
and dismissed in 1858, to be installed 
April 14, 1858, over the neighboring 
Church of Eastford. 

He married Miss Bassett, of Providence, 
R.I. 1 

The Second Church in* Ashford, 
(Westford Parish,) was formed Feb. 11, 
1 768. Its pastors have been as follows: 

Ebbxezer MARTix,....Ins. June 15, 1768 

Dis. 1777 

Elisha Hutchinson,.. Ord. March 19, 1778 

Dis. Sept. — 1783 

William Storrs, Ord. Nov. 10, 1790 

Died Nov. 30, 1824 

Luxe Wood, Ins. Dec. 13, 1826 

Dis. Sept. 12, 1831 

Charles S. Adams Ins. Jan. 7, 1346 

Dis. April 29, 1858 

Rev. Ebenezer Martin was born at 
Hampton, March 31, 1732, the son of 
Ebenezer and Jerusha (Durkee) Martin, 
—graduated Y. C. 1756,— was invited, 
Oct. 11, 1758, to settle in Township No. 
4, of Berkshire County, Ms. — the town 
now called Becket — on a salary of 55 
pounds, with a settlement of 50 pounds 
and a tract of land designated as No. 26. 
This invitation he accepted, and on the 
23d of February, 1759, was ordained the 
first pastor of the Church in Becket 
Here he remained in charge till the latter 
rBJake's History of Mendoa A»oci*UoQ 
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part of 1764, when he was dismissed, 
partly* in consequence of some troubles 
that had arisen from the ownership of 
Betket lands by non-residents, and partly 
(it is believed) in consequence of some 
indiscretions of Mr. Martin. 

From Becket he removed to Westford, 
where he was installed June 15, 1768, 
being once more the first pastor of a 
Church. Here he continued till some- 
time in 1777, when be was dismissed, not 
without some complaints of unministerial 
conduct, which, however, he met by apol- 
ogy and otherwise, in such a manner as 
to obtain a regular dismission. 

Mr. Martin subsequently removed to 
New York, and lived at different times in 
the counties of Columbia, Saratoga, Che- 
mung, and Broome, and also for a while 
in Tawanda, Penn., — exercising his gifts 
as a preacher in most of these places. He 
died at Union, Broome Co., N. Y., Sept 
1795. His reputation, as gathered from 
tradition, was that of an able, but not 
always wise man, — one who said smart 
things and odd things, that were remem- 
bered sometimes to his discredit and 
injury. 

He married (while in college, it is 
said,) Susan Plumbe, of Milford, and had 
seven sons and daughters, most of whom 
settled in New York. 

An erroneous report has gained some 
currency that one of his daughters was 
the mother of Hon. Martin Van Buren, 
late President of the United States. 

Rev. Elisha Hutchinson was born 
in Sharon, Dec. 1 750,— graduated D. C. 
1775,— was unanimously invited to settle 
in Killingly, but declined, and was ordain- 
ed pastor in Westford, March 19, 1778, 
where he remained till dismissed, on the 
first Tuesday of September, 1783. He 
was next installed in Pomfret, Vt — a 
place then recently settled by colonists 
from the town of that name in Windham 
Co. Here he was installed Dec. 14,1 784, 
and dismissed Jan. 8, 1797, in conse- 
quence of a division of the people about 
locating a new meeting-house. Mr. Hutch- 



inson remained in town some time after, 
and engaged for a while in secular call- 
ings. He afterwards removed to Hart- 
ford, N. Y., and thence to Coleraine, Ms., 
where he connected himself with the Bap- 
tist denomination, — thence to Susquehan- 
nah, Pa., — after that to Williamson, N. 
Y., and finally to Newport, N. H., where 
he died in April, 1833, aged 83. 

He married (1) Miss Jerusha Cad- 
well, of Westford, July 16, 1778, and (2) 

By these two wives he was 

the father of fifteen children, of whom the 
youngest two— twin brothers — are minis- 
ters of the gospel in the Baptist connec- 
tion. A memoir of Mr. H., from the pen 
of Rev. Baron Stow, D.D., can be found 
in the American Baptist Magazine for 
December, 1833. Tradition says that 
some difficulty arose in Westford, out of 
his marriage with a person not deemed 
suitable for a minister's wife, — an impres- 
sion confirmed in after years. 

Rev. William Stores was born in 
Mansfield, in 1760, son of William and 

(Garley) Storrs, — graduated D. C. 

1788, and received an honorary A. M. at 
Yale in 1810,— studied theology with 
Rev. Dr. Welch, of Mansfield, and was 
ordained pastor at Westford, Nov. 10, 
1790, in which charge he remained till his 
death, Nov. 30, 1824. During his minis- 
try he enjoyed several revivals, especially 
in 1799, 1809, and 1819,— the latter 
being a powerful work, and resulting in 
the addition of more than 50 to the 
Church. He is spoken of (says his suc- 
cessor, Rev. Mr. Adams, who furnished 
the materials of this sketch,) as an excel- 
lent pastor, a sound preacher — not very 
animated, except in time of revival. The 
inscription on bis tomb-stone is, 44 Blessed 
are the peacemakers," indicating a prom- 
inent trait in his character. 

Like many of the pastors of his time, he 
served for a short term, in 1808, as a mis- 
sionary to the new settlements in Ver- 
mont He married Miss Abigail Free- 
man Hovey, Dec. 1790, and had six chil- 
dren, who (with the exception of one 
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deranged son,) became highly respectable 
members of society. His wife survived 
him many years, and was a woman of 
moral and intellectual worth. 

Rev. Lukk Wood was born at Somers, 

, graduated D. C. 1803,— was A. 

M. in course, and also at Yale, — studied 
theology with Dr. Emmons, was licensed 
by Hartford North Association, and or- 
dained pastor at Waterbury, Nov. 30, 
1808, where he continued till dismissed, 
Nov. 19, 1817, in consequence of severe 
sickness. On the recovery of his health, 
he spent several months in missionary 
labors in New York, Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. Recalled from this work by the 
fatal illness of a member of his family, he 
engaged in Home Missionary labors in 
New England, and organized the Church 
now existing in Agawam, Ms. He was 
installed at Westford, Dec. 13, 1826, and 
dismissed at his own request, Sept 12, 
1831. He was next installed at Clinton, 
(then Killingworth) Oct 13, 1831, and 
continued in that connection about five 
years. From thence he removed to 
Queechy Village, Hartford, Vt, where he 
was installed Aug. 26, 1835. Leaving 
that place, he was once more installed, at 
West Hartland, Sept 19, 1838, but after 
a few years' service there, retired to his 
native town, where he spent the remain- 
der of his days, preaching as occasion 
called, and engaging willingly and accep- 
tably in the instruction of a Bible Class. 
He died Aug. 22, 1851, at the age of 74, 
full of years and labors. 

Mr. Wood was eminently successful as 
a pastor, and did much to heal the wounds 
in Christ's Church, and to build up her 
waste places. His preaching was direct 
and practical in a good sense. A notice 



of him may be found in the Congrega- 
tional Journal, Feb. 4, 1852. He married 
Anna, daughter of Robert Pease, of 
Somers, and had eleven children, six of 
whom were living recently, — two sons 
physicians, and one a merchant, all in the 
State of Connecticut 

Rev. Charles S. Adams was born at 
Bath, Me., May 31, 1797, the son of 
Dr. Samuel and Abigail (Dodge) Ad- 
ams,— graduated B. C. 1823 and A. M. in 
course, — studied theology with Mr. Tap- 
pan, of Augusta, was licensed by Kenne- 
bunk Association in 1824, and after 
laboring as a missionary for a while, was 
ordained at Newfield, Me., Sept 17, 1828. 
From this charge he was dismissed for 
lack of support, Dec. 27, 1831, by the 
same council that installed him over the 
Second Church in Wells, Me. From 
this place he was dismissed Jan. 13, 1834, 
to take an agency for the American Edu- 
cation Society. From Feb. 1835, till 
May 1840, he supplied churches in Har- 
wich, Eastham and Dartmouth, Ms. Jan. 
13, 1841, he was installed at Washington 
Village, Coventry, R. I., but was dis- 
missed Nov. 29, 1842, — then took an 
agency for the N. E. Puritan, and after- 
wards a mission to Illinois, from which he 
returned in ill health. He came to West- 
ford, Sept 1844, and was installed Jan. 
7, 1846 ; was useful in securing the erec- 
tion of a new house of worship, but was 
dismissed April 29, 1858, amid consider- 
able agitation and contention. 

Mr. Adams married Miss Jane D. Bar- 
ker, of Georgetown, Me., and has had 
seven children. He has published sev- 
eral sermons, tracts, and poems, and has 
been usefully engaged in teaching. 
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A LESSON FROM THE PAST : 
THE PURITAN SABBATH — ITS ORIGIN AND INFLUENCE. 



BY KXV. JOSEPH 

Of all the legacies that the Puritans 
have left us, not one will more signifi- 
cantly herald their names along down the 
ages than the Puritan Sabbath. It was a 
rare honor to be called of God to rescue 
and replace in the decalogue his Fourth 
Commandment Such was the honor 
conferred on them. Even Luther's refor- 
mation, convulsive as it was, did not reach 
the low stratum of degeneracy beneath 
which the sacredness of God's day lay 
buried. This achievement was reserved 
for that deeper movement in the moral 
world, that purer type of reform, which 
arose in the North of England near the 
close of the sixteenth century. And to 
this hour the idea of remembering the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy, has no bind- 
ing force in any part of continental Eu- 
rope, except where the foot-prints of 
Puritanism are found. Consequently sin 
runs riot, as by special indulgence, on 
the very day designed for its special 
restraint Instead of being associated in 
pious minds with holy acts, as 

»' Day of aU the w<*k the b«t," 
it is really the worst. Compare this state 
of things with a New England Sabbath, 
as it is still observed after two centuries 
of degeneracy ; compare the boisterous, 
mirth-provoking scenes witnessed in many 
parts of Protestant Christendom as often 
as this day returns, with that hallowed 
repose which, from long observance, has 
assumed, in our minds, the heaven- 
reflected image of a " rest that remains to 
the people of God." It will convey to the 
most stupid, some faint idea of the obliga- 
tion we are under to those pious fore- 
fathers through whose care so rich an 
inheritance hasdescended. This bulwark 
of defence to all other good institution*; 



8. CLARK, D.D. 

this great moral breakwater against which 
the restless waves of world iiness surge 
and dash and are driven back, we owe to 
our Puritan ancestors. Under God, we 
are indt-bted to them for it, as will be 
seen by a glance at its origin and devel- 
opment 

Chronologically considered, the broken- 
down Sabbath was not the first breach in 
the walls of Zion that the Puritan re- 
formers undertook to repair. " Hitherto," 
says Neal, [Hist Puritans, vol. i., p. 208] 
" the controversy between the Church 
and the Puritans had been chiefly about 
habits, and ceremonies, and Church dis- 
cipline, but now [1594] it began to open 
upon points of doctrine ; for this year Dr. 
Bound published his treatise of the Sab- 
bath, wherein he maintains the morality 
of a seventh part of time for the wor- 
ship of God ; that Christians arc bound 
to rest on the Lord's Day as much as the 
Jews on the Mosaieal Sabbath, the com- 
mandment of rest being moral and per- 
petual ; that, therefore, it was not lawful 
to follow our studies or worldly business 
on that day, nor to use such recreations 
and pleasures as were lawful on other 
days, as shooting, fencing, bowling," &c. 

To one brought up in New England, or 
in Old England either, for the last two 
centuries, it may seem strange that 
14 Christians " could need a treatise to 
enforce such obvious truths, which none 
but infidels, heretics or profligates, will 
now call in question. But it must be 
borne in mind that the Sabbath had been 
losing ite sanctity for centuries, till at 
length it had come to be considered less 
sacred than many other days in the cal- 
endar set apart by mere human author- 
ity, and was not so scrupulously observed 
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as those human appointments. Sports, 
which the more volatile among us now 
would find congenial with their hilarious 
propensities on the "Fourth of July," 
were brought into the Lord's Day, and 
had not only the connivance, but the 
encouragement, of the highest functiona- 
ries in Church and State. On one occa- 
sion, about ten years before this treatise 
was published, 44 several persons were 
killed and a great many wounded," by 
the falling of a scaffold in Southwark, 
London, on which a crowd were gath- 
ered to witness these Sabbath sports. 
The lord-mayor, regarding it as a judg- 
ment of heaven for such abuses, sought, 
but could not obtain, the requisite com- 
mission for putting a stop to these pro- 
ceedings, [Strypc's Ann., vol. ii., pp. 532, 
533.] Thus the profanations of the Sab- 
bath were not only continued, but were 
continually increasing, when Dr. Bound's 
book came forth, and 44 had a wonderful 
spread among the people," Mr. Neal 
goes on to say, 44 and wrought a mighty 
reformation, so that the Lord's Day, 
which used to be profaned by interludes, 
May-games, morrice-dances, and other 
sports and recreations, began to be kept 
more precisely. All the Puritans fell in 
with this doctrine, and distinguished 
themselves by spending that part of sacred 
time in public, family, and private acts of 
devotion." 

But such a book could not be expected 
to get far without opposition. 44 The gov- 
erning clergy exclaimed against it as a 
restraint of Christian liberty, as putting 
an unequal lustre on the Sunday, and 
tending to eclipse the authority of the 
Church in appointing their festivals." 
The authority of Archbishop Whitgift, 
and of Lord-chief-justice Popham, were 
both exerted to call in the copies sold, 
and suppress the publication— on the 
ground that 44 this Sabbath doctrine agreed 
neither with the doctrine of our Church, 
nor with the laws and orders of this king- 
dom ; that it disturbed the peace of the 
Commonwealth and Church, and tended 



to schism in the one, and sedition in the 
other." [Neal., voL i., pp. 208-9.] But 
it aU availed nothing; the new doctrines 
( 44 Sabbatarian errors," they were called 
by the opposition,) were studied more 
than ever in private, and spread like 
44 leaven hid in three measures of meal." 
The greater the Sabbath indulgences 
otTered to the people, the less they were 
disposed to take them, — 44 as being jealous 
of a design," says Fuller, 44 to blow up 
their civil liberties." Immediately on the 
death of the Archbishop, Dr. Bound, with 
true Puritan persistency, was ready with 
a second edition, much enlarged, which 
was published in 1606 ; 44 and such was 
its reputation," says Neal, 44 that scarce 
any comment or catechism was published 
by the stricter divines for many years, in 
which the morality of the Sabbath was 
not strongly recommended and urged." 
In our Congregational Library is a quaint 
old parchment-covered volume, published 
the same yeaf, entitled 44 Cases of Con- 
science. Taught and delivered by Mr. 
W. Perkins in his Holy-day Lectures, 
carefully examined by his owne breefes, 
and now published for the common good 
by Th. P. Bachelour of Divinitie ;" in 
which a long chapter is devoted to 44 The 
Sabboth day,"— particularly in answer- 
ing these three questions : (1.) 44 Whether 
it be in the libertie of the Church of God 
vopon earth, to alter the Sabboth day 
from the seaventh day, to any other? 
(2.) How the Sabboth of the New Testa- 
ment is to be observed ? (3.) When the 
Sabboth doth beginne ?" As might be 
expected of the spiritual father and theo- 
logical teacher of John Robinson, Mr. 
Perkins sets himself boldly against the 
prevailing sins of his time. The idea 
44 that on the Sabbath day (after the pub- 
lic worship of God is ended, and the con- 
gregation dissolved,) men havo liberty 
either to give themselves to labor, or to 
honest pleasures and recreations," is re- 
pelled in the following earnest language. 
44 This opinion doth quite abolish one of 
the Commandments of the Decalogue. 
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For it presupposeth all days to be alike, morning. We must go to meeting with 
this only provided, that the public worship them and observe how many hours are 
of God be solemnly kept Now this may spent there, and how they are spent. We 
be done in any day of the week ; and must examine the old musty statutes and 
there will be no .need of appointing a set see what laws were passed for the observ- 
time for God's service, if all days be equal, ance of the Sabbath, and what punish- 
without any difference or distinction, ments were inflicted for tbeir violation. 
But the Fourth Commandment (for sub- Data like these afford the best, and, in 
stance) is eternal, and requireth (upon fact, the only reliable ground for a correct 
pains of the curse) both rest from labor, judgment on this subject 
and a setting apart of the same rest,' to Happily for us, these data, to a limited 



of holiness ami religion. And if it extent, are within our reach. We know 

command abstinence from ordinary labor, where and how the May-flower Company 

then much more from pleasures and kept their first Sabbath on these shores; 

recreations." and brief as the record is which an eye- 

These extracts will suffice to show how witness has left us of that day's doings, 

this Sabbat b reform originated, and what it speaks volumes. 1 It suggests to the 

necessity there was for it ; as also who were reflecting mind a scene, which some for- 

actors in carrying it forward, and from tunate painter — destined to immortalize 



what quarters it encountered opposition, his name— will yet sketch, as more truly 

Let the reader imagine the Church party, characteristic of Puritanism in its New 

with the King at their head, determined to England development, than has ever been 

keep out this (so called) rigid, Pharisaical, put on canvas. The boat lying there, of 

canting Sabbath observance, by inventing a Sabbath morning, on the lonely beach 

new sports, and granting new indulgences of that small island, just within the 

to sin on that sacred day ; and the Puritan entrance of Plymouth harbor, does not 

party equally and still more resolutely de- belong to a company of pleasure-seeking 

teruiined to keep themselves unspotted Sabbath-breakers from some neighboring 

from the world in this matter, and to une all port or nook, as, at our point of observa- 

available means to bring others to their tion in the middle of this nineteenth cen- 

views, till in the rising fortunes of Puritan- tury might naturally be inferred ; nor are 

ism, and the depression* of prelacy, the those strains of vocal music, which cold 

civil and ecclesiastical power!* of the realm gusts of the North-west wind bring to our 

were both brought, not only to abolish ears in broken swells, any other than the 

whatever Sabbath breaking statutes had high-sounding praises of God, going up 

been enacted, but to enact others in aceor- from that group of eighteen Puritans, as 

dance with the Puritan practice ; — and Dea. John Carver *' lines a Psalm," which 

there will be no occasion to pursue this they all sing with uplifted heart and 
branch of the subject farther. He will , Io extort* Joan*. uW di^ered in ft* 

have a correct view of the process through Und, and priuted by the 



which the Puritan Sabbath got established 8"?i*ty, tt»« account i* gWeo thu«, immediately after 

in the world lhe r * corJ of ,n * ir P*' ri,0UJ e " c *P« to Clark e lalaud 

on that atorniy Friday nig tit. Bat though thl* 

In forming a correct estimate of its influ- nad ^ n a daJ aD a nigbt of much trouble and dan- 

eiice on New England character and insti- g*r unto them, yet God gar* them * morning of 

tutions, we must look at it, not as a dogma, coo,fort and wfrMh,n «< (■* ""•"J do *° to ■* 

, , i-i children), for the next day was a fair ■utishinlng 

nicely compacted among the articles of a ^ ^ they foon(1 tntnillelTM «> be on an uiand 

religious creed, but as a practical verity — recute from the Indians, where they might dry their 



a real Sabbath observance. So tar as we ,mff t ** their P*«*»«d rm UMmieiTea, and gto 

can, we must look into the domestic 0wd tb " k ' *" b !" T 1 " ,D *** " uu,,fo,d dtUT " 

o must iwa, iui« tuc uomesuc eraocw And thi* being the hut day of the week, 

circle of a Saturday evening, or a Sabbath they prepared to keep the Sabbath." 
VOL. I. 35 
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voice. Bat why are they there, under the month of March following, when the 
the open canopy of heaven, on that raw first opportunity was afforded them ot 
December day ? Because it was just negotiating a treaty and opening a traffic 
there that the Sabbath overtook them, with the native tribes, which they had 
while searching to find a place of settle- eagerly desired to do ever since their 
ment for themselves and their little ones landing, but which they must now decline, 
whom they left four days ago at the end because it is the Sabbath ! Whether 
of Cape Cod, on board the May-flower, in those five stalwart Wampanoags, who 
charge of a Captain who begins to talk of have come to Plymouth with skins on 
setting them all ashore on the sand, un- purpose to trade, can be made to under- 
less they find a place soon. But how is it stand why " nothing must be said or 
that, under such a pressing necessity, they done about trade at this time ;" whether, 
can spare the time for so much psalm- if they be made to understand, they will 
singing, and prayer, and prophesying ? even then appreciate the reason for such 
Do they not know that works of " neces- refusal, or teel insulted by it, as they 
aity and mercy " are lawful on that day ? march off mute, with their valuable peltry 
Yes, but they do not believe that their on their backs ; whether another such 
present necessities are sufficient to justify opportunity will ever occur for negotiating 
a suspension of the Sabbath law, in the a business so vital to their interests; and 
sight of God. They are even more scru- if so, where or how it will be brought 
pulous than that; rather than approach about;— these questions may have risen 
the Lord's Day under such bodily exhaus- in their minds, and probably did ; but 
tion as will unfit them for religious wor- they saw in them no sufficient cause for 
ship, (an essential part of their Sabbath secularizing the Sabbath. The " neces- 
observance,) they would spend the whole of sity " which, in their view, would warrant 
Saturday in recovering tired nature from such a thing, was not to be measured by 
extra fatigue, and preparing for the Sab- dollars and cents. " Thou shalt honor 
bath, — as they actually did ! Him, not doing thine own ways, nor find- 
Here we have the Puritan Sabbath, ing thine own pleasures, nor speaking 
not as discussed in a learned treatise ; thine own words," was their ready answer 
not as explained in a catechism ; not as to all such questions of casuistry, 
enforced in a sermon ; but as actually The legislation of those times sheds 
kept, and that, too, under circumstances some light on the Puritan Sabbath, though 
which exclude all suspicion of any sham less than might be supposed. The old 
observance — any mere pretence of relig- adage, that bad morals beget grwxl laws," 
ious strictness. We mav be sure, after was verified in the Parliamentarv arts of 
examining this specimen of Sabbath keep- England as soon as the Puritans came 
ing, that no ordinary event would inter- into power. Not only were those profane 
rupt the Sabbath rest or the Sabbath sports abolished which had crept into use 
worship of such men ; that once fairly under royal and prelatie sanction, but 
settled, and their social customs developed statutes of an opposite and counteracting 
in the daily walks of life, these fathers of tendenc y were passed. It was resolved 
New England would come nearer than by the lower House as early as 1«»41, 
any others on earth to that Scripture " That the lord's Day should be duly 
ideal of " turning away thy f<x)t from the observed and sanctified ; that all dancing, 
Sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my or other sports, either before or after 
holy day; and calling the Sabbath a Divine service, be forborne and restrained; 
delight, the holy of the Lord, honorable." and that the preaching of God's Word be 
Another specimen, different in kind, promoted in the afternoon, in the. several 
but of like significance, was f urnished in churches and chapels of this kingdom." 
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[Xeal., vol. i., 391.] But among the first 
settlers of New England there was scarcely 
any call for such legislation, so universal 
was the custom of remembering the Sab- 
bath day to keep it holy. There was 
indeed a plantation commenced at Mount 
Wollaston, in Braintree, under Episcopal 
auspices, where Sabbath sports were 
indulged to the full extent of King James' 
recommendation. But one of the first 
official acts of Governor Endicott, on his 
arrival at Salem, was to visit the spot, 
" rebuke " the inhabitants 44 for their pro- 
faneness," admonish them " to look to it 
that they walked better," cause their 
'* Maypole to be cut down," and change 
44 Merry Mount " (as they had named the 
place) into " Mount Dagon." [Morton's 
Memorial, p. 91.] All this was so accord- 
ant with the spirit which reigned hero at 
the time, that no specific legislation was 
needed to authorize the step. Fines of 
three to thirty shillings are occasionally 
found in the early Colonial records, with 
sometimes the addenda of 44 stocks," or 
44 stripes ;" but most of the laws on this 
subject which have become associated in 
our minds with the Puritan age, came in 
at a later day ; and so far from illus- 
trating its spirit, serve rather to mark its 
decline, by showing a necessity for legal 
interference, of which there had been no 
previous need. 

That Puritanical observance of the 
Sabbath, which, in the second and third 
generations of New England planters 
began to require some gentle stimulant 
from civil legislation, and which to us 
seems so painfully strict, with the first 
comers was the most spontaneous and 
gladsome affair in the world. It was lit- 
erally 44 a delight, the holy of the Lord, 
honorable." Almost any words which 
would express their ideas of heaven and 
its occupations, would also describe their 
views of the Sabbath and its services. 
As they participated in its rest and relig- 
ious rites, they aspired to realize that 
44 rest which remains to the people of 
God," aod to job, in spirit, with the upper 



worship. Nor did they always fall much 
short of it. Often, like John in Patmos, 
they were 44 in the Spirit on the Lord's 
Day." Though pretending to no apoca- 
lyptic visions, the eye of faith, purged from 
earthly films by consecutive hours of 
intense devotion, caught glimpses of things 
scarcely less enrapturing. What need 
had such men of a law to regulate their 
Sabbath observance, when it was without 
law, and, in some sense, against law, that 
they had risen so far above the Sabbath- 
keeping standard of the centuries pre- 
ceding? We do the Puritans great 
injustice to suppose that, in their strict, 
punctilious life on the Lord's Day, they 
were acting under any other constraint 
than that of the love they bore to the 
Lord of the Sabbath, — which did indeed 
constrain them to keep their hearts and 
hands disencumbered, as far as possible, 
from the world, that they might the more 
readily 44 be filled with all the fulness of 
God ;" and which, by imposing a truce on 
their social intercourse, left them more 
free to cemmune with Christ. When, in 
accordance with the prevailing usage in 
New England, they suspended all secular 
toil at the going down of the sun on Sat- 
urday, and began their Sabbath service 
with an evening prayer, a psalm, and a 
season of solitary self-examination, it was 
with more gladness of heart than that 
which Burns ascribes to the M Cotter's " 
children on coming home after the week's 
drudgery is over, to exchange salutations 
around the old hearth-stone, and receive 
anew the paternal benediction. 1 In like 

l The Puritan* did not all commence their Sabbath 
on Saturday evening. Mr. W. Parking, in his '* Cases 
of Conscience," already referred to, argues strongly 
in favor of beginning the Christian Sabbath 44 in the 
morning and so to cooUnue till the next morning, 
and not in the evening UU the evening." [Book II., 
chap. 16.] The vlewi of Mr. Robinson, his theologi- 
cal punil, are nowhere eipre-seJ, unless the rah- 
■equent usage of his Church at Plymouth may be 
taken as mi oh an expression,— which Is quite at likely 
to hare been derive J from John Cotton, whet* opin- 
ion on all rach point* was well nigh supreme in the 
New England churches. This old custom of keeping, 
or pretending to keep, Saturday evening as part of 
holy time, which, in many families, wis eoBttnMd 
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a keen spiritual relish for thing of the ways and worship of God, 
" holy " time, 44 holy " acts, " holy " pica- wherein the power of religion or godliness 
sure*, they arose the next morning earlier hath been expressed ; anything that hath 
than on other days, revolving in their represented tho holiness of the gospel and 
hearts the words of David, 44 Awake up, my the author of it; anything that looked 
glory ; awake, psaltry and harp ; I myself like a prelude to the everlasting Sabbath, 
will awake early." With no more labor and rest with God, which we aim through 
than was barely sufficient to supply food grace to come unto, — it hath been there, 
for themselves and their cattle, which had and with them, where, and among whom, 
been provided as far as might be on the the Lord's Day hath been held in highest 
previous day ; with as few and noiseless esteem, and a strict observation of it 
steps as possible, both in-doors and out ; attended unto, as an ordinance of our 
with but little talking, and that in a sub- Lord Jesus Christ." These expressions, 
dued voice ; they entered upon a round of which have particular reference to Sab- 
private meditation, family devotions, and bath keeping on the other side of the 
public worship, which engaged their de- water, might have been applied with 
lighted and unflagging souls till the sun additional emphasis to the observance of 
went down, — an event which usually that day here, where it had become a 
found them with Catechism in hand, or standing proverb, that 44 our whole religion 
repeating the sermons of the day. fares according to our Sabbaths ; that 
Such, in brief, was the Puritan Sab- poor Sabbaihs make poor Christians, and 
bath, as actually kept by nine-tenths, if a strictness in our Sabbaths inspires a 
not by ninety-nine hundredths, of the first vigor in all our other duties." [See 
settlers of New England. And mighty Mather's Life of Eliot] It was in illus- 
has been its influence in moulding New tration of this truth that Giles Firmin, in 
England character and institutions. It a sermon before Oliver Cromwell and the 
could not have been otherwise with a British Parliament, said of New England, 
social usage so marked, repeated so "I have lived in a country seven years, 
often, and getting such firm hold on the and all that time I never heard one pro- 
heart and life of the whole community, fane oath, and all that time never did see 
It had a strengthening and subtending a man drunk." We have no doubt that 
influence on themselves. If Puritanism cases of profanity and drunkenness ex- 
brought in the Sabbath, the Sabbath isted; but had the reverend gentlemen 
braced up Puritanism and prolonged its found them, as they occasionally turned 
reign. Whether we regard it in the light up in criminal courts, they would not 
of a cause, or an effect, it was inseparably have weakened the force of his reasoning, 
connected with some of the noblest traits but rather have strengthened it ; for they 
and grandest achievements of the age. would have proved that such are just the 
" For my part," said the renowned John persons to break the Sabbath. It is a 
Owen, who had the best opportunities for singular, but significant fact, that no indi- 
knowing the facts, 44 1 must not only say, vidual is noticed in the early colonial 
but plead, whilst I live in this world, and records as complained of for violating the 
leave this testimony to the present and Lord's Day, who does not also stand 
future ages, that, if ever I have seen any- charged, cither there or elsewhere, with 

•ooe w» J( Into the preeent century, baa nearly or 0ther rai9tleed3 - F ° r example, the first 

quit* ceased,— not to mnch, it is hoped, from lax notice of a Sabbath desecration found in 

priodpi* or s»bbath-k««ping, u from an eniight- the Plymouth Court Records, is entered 

enM persuasion that, in the words of the old Purlun ' T , ,„„ 0 ,„ , . , , . 

abofe cited, « The Sabbath is to begin where other tDUS 1 JunC 5 ' 1 638 ' Wcb Ade >'» bein g 

d*yt begin, according to the order ami presented for a breach of the Sabbath, by 

wtllT.." working two several Sabbath days, one 
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after the other, and for disorderly living 
in idleness and nastiness, is censured by 
the bench to sit in the stocks during the 
pleasure of the bench ; and if he cannot 
procure himself a master that will take 
him into his service betwixt this and the 
next Court of Assi9tents, that then the 
Governor and Assistents provide a master 
for him." This working on the Sabbath 
and living in laziness through the week, 
gives us a true picture of the moral de- 
basement stamped upon the neglcctcrs of 
the Sabbath at that time in New England. 
As the excellent of the earth were uni- 
formly found among its strictest observers, 
so the vilest were always trampling its 
sanctity in the dust. 

By reflecting on facts like these, we 
discover how mightily the Puritan Sab- 
bath moulded New England, and how 
manifest the foot-prints of its early and 
all-pervading influence still are. Those 
institutions of ours, whether domestic, 
social, or religious, which are most highly 
prized by us, or praised by others, had 
never got established nor been continued, 
without the fostoring aid of just such a 
strict, punctilious observance of the fourth 
commandment Indeed, the coming of 
the May-flower Pilgrims to these shores at 
all, was mainly due to their attachment 
to the Sabbath, and the difficulty they 
found in changing the old habits of the 
Hollanders into conformity with theirs,— 
14 insomuch that in ten years time, whilst 
their Church sojourned amongst them, 
they could not bring them to reform the 
neglect of observation of the Lord's Day 
as a Sabbath," nor keep their own fami- 
lies from the surrounding infection. This 
is given by Secretary Morton as the first 
of five reasons which induced them to 
emigrate. Subsequent comers had simi- 
lar reasons for seeking the wilderness. 
During the 44 Puritan Commonwealth," 
or down to the end of the colonial char- 
ters in 1G92, the Sabbath was the spinal 
column of the body politic ; and to this day 
the moral brace of the whole system is 



mainly derived from what remains of the 
same column. That it has been sadly 
weakened in its influence on the masses, 
cannot be questioned by any one who 
will compare the present with the past 
Yet is there left to it an efficiency which 
no mere human contrivance ever had — a 
power for good, which proclaims that it 
originated in heaven and was made for 
man. As an alleviation from the killing 
effect of incessant toil — giving to the 
physical nature a chance to exert her 
recuperative power — the testimony of Dr. 
John Richard Farre before the British 
House of Commons, in 1832, expresses the 
unanimous opinion of the most intelligent 
physicians in all lands : that 44 the sab- 
batical appointment is to be numbered 
among the natural duties, if the preserva- 
tion of life be a duty, and the premature 
destruction of it a suicidal act" This he 
said 44 simply as a physician, and without 
reference at all to the theological ques- 
tion ; but," he adds, 44 if you consider 
further the proper effects of real Chris- 
tianity, namely, peace of mind, confiding 
trust in God, and good will to man, you 
will perceive in this source of renewed 
vigor to the mind, and through the mind 
to the body, an additional spring of life 
imparted from this higher use of the Sab- 
bath as a holy rest" As a humanizing, 
civilizing agency, adapted to soften the 
asperities of a fallen race, and to de- 
velop that amenity of character, which, 
next to the grace of God, is the highest 
adornment of social life, nothing will com- 
pare with those Puritanical observances 
of the Lord's Day which not only inter- 
rupt the current of worldliness — but bring 
together all the different grades of society 
on a common level, with united hearts, 
in pursuit of a common object As a 
means of converting the soul, and wean- 
ing it from earth, and fitting it for heaven, 
there is a power in the pious observance 
of the Sabbath, rendered the more visi- 
ble in the utter powerlessness of all other 
means, while this is willfully omitted. 
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JOHN WICKLIFFE: 
A 8KETCH OF 1HS LIFE AND OPINIONS. 

BY OEOKQE PUNCHAHD. 



[We are permitted by the author to place upon 
our pages the following abridgement of the seventh 
and eighth chapters of a forthcoming and much Im- 
proved edition of his Hurroar or Cosoreoationaubm. 
The whole subject ha* been investigated de noro, 
the book almost entirely rewritten, and enough new 
matter added to swell the original volume into two 
or three. He has spared no pains, having actually 
spent more than three years' lime in bringing for- 
ward this edition ; which, we can assure the public, 
will come forth the most learned and complete view 
of the subject, that has ever appeared.— Eds ] 

John Wickliffe, 44 honored of God 
to be the Bret preacher of a general refor- 
mation to all Europe," as Milton says; 
and " the modern discoverer of the doc- 
trines of Congregational dissent," deserves 
a prominent place in the history of Con- 
gregationalism. Neither the time nor the 
place of his nativity are certainly known. 
He was probably born about 1324, near 
Richmond, in Yorkshire, England. 1 

Of Wicldifle's youthful history nothing 
is known. It is said, that he was earlv 

' w 

devoted to the Church, and was entered 
at Queen's College, Oxford, in 1340, when 
he was about seventeen years old ; and 
that he afterwards removed to Merton 

»The London and Westminster Review, No. ], 
1837, contains a valuable article ou Wickliffe, in 
which he is called "the modern discoverer of the 
doctrines of Congregational dissent." 

The name of the Reformer is spelt in almost every 
conceivable way, as: — Wlelif, Wlcllff, Wyclif, 
Wycllff, Wyelifle, Wyoelyfl, Wkkleif, WJckliff, Wick- 
HfTe, &c. &c. 

The time of his birth Is conjectural. Lewis, his 
earliest biographer, says that " be was born, very 
probably, about the year 1824." Leland, in his 
Itinerary says : " They say John Wiclif, h«reticu», 
was born at Spree well, (Hips we) I] a poore village, a 
good myle from Rlchmont."— Vol. v., p 114 or folio 
edition. 

Vaughan, WkkllnVe latest biographer, says he was 
born at the small village of Wyelifle, about six miles 
from Richmond. Compare Shirley's Introduction to 
" Fasciculi Zizaniorum Magutri Jokannu WytKf y " 
pp. x-xiL Lond. 1868; and Wkitaleer't Richmond. 
Mr,, VoL L pp. 20, 197-*, tad Vol 1L pp., 41-43. 



College, for the sake of better opportuni- 
ties of study. But, we really know noth- 
ing of his connection with Oxford until 
about 130*1, when we find him master, or 
warden, of Balliol College. In 13G3-5, 
1374-5, and in 1380, he was also residing 
in rooms in Queen's College. Wherever 
he may have spent his early years, it is 
quite evident that they were devoted to 
close study ; so that one of his bitterest 
enemies, Knightoo, a contemporary, de- 
clared him to be 44 second to no one in 
philosophy, and in scholastic accomplish- 
ments altogether incomparable." He was 
also familiar with civil and ecclesiastical 
law, and with the municipal laws and cus- 
toms of his own country. His varied, ex- 
tensive and accurate knowledge enabled 
him to stand without a rival in the public 
disputations, which were then in high re- 
pute ; and procured for him the highest 
reputation in the university, and in the 
kingdom generally. This reputation for 
logical acuteness and scholastic learning 
gave his peculiar theological opinions 
great influence. These were formed chief- 
ly by a diligent study of the sacred Scrip- 
tures. In the knowledge of these, Wick- 
liffe excelled all his contemporaries, and 
earned from them the enviable title of The 
Evangelical Doctor, or Gospel Doctor. 
But in his devotion to the inspired volume 
he did not neglect the Fathers of the 
Church : Augustine, Jerome, Basil and 
Gregory, appear to have been his favorite 
authors among the primitive writers ; and 
Grosseteste and Fitzralph among the mod- 
erns* 



» Vaughan, vol. I., p. 284 j Lt Ecu, p. 102 ; M.l- 
n*r, rent, xlv., ch. 8. Fox, bks. iv. and v., particu- 
larly vol. L, p. 484, folio edition, 1684; Collier, toI. 
ML, p. 189. Bee also Fudadi, Into. pp. 12, 89. 
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It is impossible for us in this age of 
scriptural intelligence duly to estimate the 
strength of miml, the depth of principle, 
and the intrepidity of the man, who, in 
the fourteenth century, could break away 
from Duns Scotus, Peter Lombard, Aris- 
totle, and " Mother Church," ami form his 
theological opinions from the word of God, 
aided by the lights of the fourth century. 
A writer of the twelth century, quoted by 
Prof. Le Bas, tells us, that in his day — and 
it was not materially otherwise in Wick- 
lifTe's — those teachers who appealed to the 
Scriptures for authority were "not only 
rejected as Philosophers, but unwillingly 
endured as clergymen ; nay, wtre scarcely 
acknowledged to be men. They became 
objects of derision, and were termed The 
bttltocks of Abraham, or the Asses of 
Balaam." Fox, the martyrologist, thus 
describes the church and the world at the 
time of WiekliBe's appearance : " This is 
without all doubt, that when the world was 
in a most desperate and vile state, and 
lamentable darkness and ignorance of 
God's truth overshadowed the whole earth, 
this man [Wicklifle] stepped out like a 
valiant champion." 44 Scripture learning 
and divinity was known but to a few, and 
thnt in school* only, and there also it was 
almost all turned into sophistry. Instead 
of the Epistles of Peter and Paul, men 
occupied their time in studying Aquinas, 
and Scotus, and Lombard, the Master of 
Sentences. The world, leaving and lor- 
saking God's spiritual word and doctrine, 
was altogether led and blinded with out- 
ward ceremonies and human traditions. 
In these was all the hope of obtaining sal- 
vation fully fixed, so that scarcely any- 
thing else was taught in the churches." 1 

In the midM of this gross darkness, and 
in defiance of all this contempt tor God's 
word, John Wicklifle became a diligent 
!>tudent of the Bible, and a constant ex- 
pounder ot its sacred contents. Some 
three hundred of his manuscript homilies, 
or expository discourses, are still preserved 
in the British Museum, and in the libraries 
~ Acttand Momimtnti, ha. ▼., A. D. 1870-1389. 



of Cambridge and Dublin, and in other 

collections. 

This intimate acquaintance with the 
truth of God opened the eyes of the faith- 
ful student, to the falsehoods of men. He 
began to see the inconsistencies, absurdities 
and iniquities of those who were the spirit- 
ual guides of the people. And what he 
saw, he dared to speak ; and what he spake 
was not in doubtful tertrs. His first pub- 
lication is assigned to the year A. D. 1356, 
when he was in his thirty-second year. 
The nation at that time had been suffering 
for several years under a grievous plague : 
probably more than one hundred thousand 
of his countrymen had fallen before the 
destroyer, and 44 men's hearts were failing 
them lor fear, and for looking after those 
things which [had come] on the earth." 
The devout, and perhaps somewhat exci- 
ted mind of Wicklifle regarded this awful 
pestilence as the servant of an angry God, 
sent forth to chastise the nation for its sins, 
and to announce the coinniencment of *• the 
last age " and the speedy approach of the 
end of the world. Under these impressions, 
be published a tract, bearing the title : 
" De Ultima j&tate Ecdesia* " Concerning 
the Last Age of the Church* In this work 
he boldly inveighs against the worldliness, 
the rapacity, the sensuality, the simony, 
and the utter degeneracy of the clergy ; 
and denounces them as blind guides, who, 
instead of leading the people by precept 
and example into the wajs of truth and 
holiness, had plunged them into the abyss 
of sin and crime. Thus the Reformer 
fairly launched forth among the stormy 
jlements. whose bufl'ctings he was des- 
tined long to endure. 

About four years after this publication, 
in 1360, Wicklifle was found in the front 
rank of opposition to the Mendicants.' 

i 9ome of Wickliffr biographers assign tbta pub- 
lication an earlier date— when he iu a»>out twenty- 
five yean — I follow Yavqhan, vol. i., p. 211. 
Shinty, Tntr to Fasciculi, denies that Wicklifle 
wrote this tract.— p. 13. 

1 The tlile of " Ntndicants" Is given to the nu- 
rnenmf order* in the Romish church who, [under 
pretence of renouncing the world and all tartbly 
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Allusion has already been made to tho 
introduction of these pretended poverty- 
loving beggars. Under pretence of zeal 
for 44 Holy (Jhureh," they spread them- 
selves thickly over the kingdom, and 
engrossed nearly all the clerical duties of 
the nation. Travelling continually as thev 
did, and numerous as they were, they 
gained access to all classes of society, in 
every section of the country. They were 
the companions and confessors of the rich, 
and the preachers and directors of the 
poor. Ever ready to confess all who came 
to them, and ignorant, as they generally 
were, of the character of those who 
applied for absolution, these Mendicants 
virtually encouraged every species of ini- 
quity. The wicked would say to each 
other, according to Matt. Paris : 44 Let us 
follow our own pleasure. Some one of 
the preiching brothers will soon travel 
this way ; one whom we never saw before, 
and never shall see again ; so that, when 
we have had our will, we can confess 
without trouble or annoyance." Bishop 
Fitzralph makes the following statement 
of the doings of the Mendicants in Ire- 
land : 44 I have in my dioceae of Armagh, 
about two thousand persons who stand 
condemned by the censures of the church 
denounced every year against murderers, 
thieves, and such like malefactors ; of all 
which number, scarcely fourteen have ap- 
plied to me or to my clergy for absolu- 
tion. Yet they all receive the sacraments 
as others do, because they are absolved, 
or pretend to be absolved, by friars." 1 

acquisition*, wer«- licen*«d by the pop* to roarn over 
the world and make proselytes to Antichrist, aud 
subsist upon the gift* of the |ieople, without having, 
like tha regular rlergv, »ny fixed rerun ue* for their 
support. In this account of Wickliffe'* c<nte*t with 
tha Mendicant*. I have but followed the currant of 
the hiatury of the time*. Mr. Shirley, however, 
aay i these "are fa^t* only by courtesy and repeti- 
tion" He think* that another, contemporary John 
Wiokllffe. or WhytecUve, of Mayfleld. was the real 
an tabular, at this time, of the M •ndicants. — Fatci- 
ruli. Intr. p. 13. and Appendix. 513-3S. 

I Fox's Act* an4 \tonurn*nt$, bk. v., where may 
be round the " conclu*ion* " of Annachanu« (Piu- 
ralph) against -the begging frUrs." Sea also, 
Lift of WydOr*, toI. I., p. 264 ; and Po*«i 



Not content with this absorption of the 
duties of the regular clergy, and this en- 
couragement of crime, these voracious 
animals laid hold of every civil office 
within their reach. They even entered 
the Court, in the character of counsellors, 
and chamberlains, and treasurers, and 
negociators of marriages. By their nu- 
merous arts and efforts — by lying, and 
begging, and confessing, by frightening 
the ignorant and flattering the rich — 
*' within the four-and-twenty years of 
their establishment in England," Matthew 
Paris says, 44 these friars piled up their 
mansions to a royal altitude." * 

A man of WickliftVs character could 
not contemplate these movements without 
indignation. But that which brought him 
more immediately into conflict with these 

account of ni«nks and monkery, ancient and medi 
aval, bk. ill., A. D. 92^9*53, and bk It ., A. D. 1J20. 

1 Matthew of Westminster tells ua, that the Fran- 
clncans once offered the Pope forty thousand ducats 
iu gold (about 3100,000) to aancUon the violation of 
their rule respecting property. His Holiness quietly 
took the offered bribe, and then sent tba hottest 
monk* his order, not to violate tba rule of St. Fmn- 
cls- Fang*.*, ii., 266. 

Fox (bk iv, A. D. 1220) preserves a caustic little 
" Treatise of Geoffrey Chaucer's, entitled 4 Jack Up- 
land,' " agaiusc the friars. Jack, " a simple plough- 
man," propose* sundry aiguiflcant questions to the 
friar* , for hi* own private a»tiAfarUon : * g .— •' Why 
make ye so costly houses to dwell in, sith [»lnoeJ 
Christ did not *>? "— " Why aay ye not the Oos^l 
in bouaos of bed-rtdden man, as ye do in rich men's, 
that mow [wight] go to the church and bear the Ooa- 
pel » >•_» way covet ye shrifo (confession*] and bu- 
ying of otii.tr iD'u's parUbens I parishioners], and 
none other ancrauteut that falleth to Carl* lis a folk * " 

Why c»vet you not to bury poor folk among >ou, 
sith chat they bin mo»t holy, as ye sainethat ye been 
for your poverty ! 

Notwithstanding the overwhelming evidence fur- 
nished by all contemporaneous history, of the deceit- 
ful, avnnciou*, corrupt, and iniquitous character of 
the monkery of Wicaliffe's day. and the manifest 
fa< t, that the vital interest* of true religion were 
rutnlemly sacrificed by the m^nks, Dr. Lii.gard 
speaks of WickliuVs controvrrsy -with the different 
orders of friar*" as " a fierce, bm ridiculous contro- 
versy ; " and launches forth into a panegyric on the 
" seal, piety, and learning" of the friars, by which 
they " had deservedly earned the es'ec-m of the pub- 
Hc."—Hi»l. Eng., vol lv., eft 2, p 157. If they 
*' had deservedly earned " anything, it was the de- 
testation of all good meo. Even Sir Thomas Mora 
satirised the monks. 
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44 Black Friars," 1 was their encroachment 
on the University of Oxford. The first 
monastery of the Dominicans was erected 
near this ancient seat of learning, and at 
first enjoyed the countenance and en- 
couragement of its professors. It was not 
long, however, before the university had 
reason to deplore the influence of the 
friars. Their acquaintance with all classes 
in society, in all parts of the kingdom ; 
their pretensions to piety ; their influence 
and wealth, enabled them to draw away 
from the university, to their monasteries, 
vast numbers of young men. Many pa- 
rents, unwilling to have their sons enter 
on a life of mendicancy, " were more 
willing," as Fitzralph tells us, " to make 
them * erthe tilyers' [earth tillers], and 
have them, thau to send them to the uni- 
versitie, and lose them." The operation 
of these causes, in a few years reduced 
the number of students in Oxford from 
thirty thousand to six thousand. 

It was not to be expected that the uni- 
versity would tamely submit to such en- 
croachments upon its prerogatives. Aided 
by the bishops and the regular clergy, her 
professors bad tor some time been at war 
with the mendicant army, when, in 1360, 
Wicklifle entered the lists. His earnest, 
bold, and effective opposition to these 
depredators secured the gratitude of the 
learned aud the esteem of the virtuous 
generally ; and it is not unlikely, pro- 
cured for him the wardenship of Balliol 
College, Oxford, where we find him as 
early as April, 1361. How long he had 
been there, or how long he remained, we 
cannot exactly tell ; but probably not 
long; for, on November 20th, 1350, Rob- 
ert be Derby was warden of Balliol, and 
VVicklitle's immediate predecessor was 
William De Kingston ; and on May 10th, 
1361, Wicklifle was instituted, on the 
presentation of the College, to the rectory 
of Tylingham, in Lincolnshire; and in 

• This appellation they bore from the circumstance 
that tueir dress was black. When they Ami untied 
in London, a tract of land wi« giren them by tbe 
dty, which Hfi along the Thames, and atlll bears tun 
name of Black/fiats. 

vol.1. * 86 
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October, 1363, we find him renting rooms 
in Queen's College ; having, in the inter- 
val between these two dates, probably, 
resided some time on his living in Lin- 
colnshire.' In November, 1368, Wicklifle 
exchanged this living, for that of Ludger- 
shall, in Buckinghamshire, on tbe pre- 
sentation of Sir John Paveley, prior of 
the Knights Hospitallers of St John ; and 
in April, 1374, he exchanged this, again, 
on presentation of the Crown, in the forty- 
eighth year of Edward III., for the living 
of Lutterworth, in Leicestershire, which 
he retained to the day of his death. 

During nearly all his professional life, 
Wicklifle appears to have resided a part 
of his time at Oxford, where he rented 
room.'?. This, no doubt, was for the pur- 
poses of study. 

His biographers generally,' describe him 
as warden, or master of Canterbury Hall, 
about the year 1365 ; and one of his con- 
temporaries, and many of his modern en- 
emies, ascribe to his violent removal from 
that post of honor, by Archbishop Lang- 
ham, in March, 1367 — an act confirmed 
by Urban V., in May, 1370— WickliflVs 
subsequent opjwsition to the Pope and his 
clergy generally. But, there is good rea- 
son to doubt whether our John Wicklifle 
was ever warden of Canterbury Hall ; 

' For the proof of three assertions nee Fasciculi, 
Introduction, pp. xir. and it., note* 4 and 6. 

Tbe full title of this Important work, to which I 
shall hare occjuioo to refer Tery frequently, in aa 
follows : Fasciculi Zitaniomm Maoism Johai*- 
mis Wtftlif cum Tritico. Ascribed to Thomas Netter, 
of Walden, ProTincUl of the Carmelite Order In 
England, and Confessor to King Henry the Fifth. 
Edited by tbe Iter. Walter Wad Jingtoo Shirley, M.A., 
Tutor aod late Fellow of Wadham College, Oitord. 
Published by the authority of the Lords Commission- 
ers of Her Majesty's Treasury, under the direction of 
the Master of the Roll* London: Longman, Brown 
k Co., " Royal 8to. pp. Uixrii, and &53. 

This work is a sort of contemporaneous history of 
Wicklifle and tbe Lollards ; though chiefly valuable 
for tbe numerous official documents, illuotraUTe of 
Lollard Wm, which it contains. It has long been well 
known to the learned, but wae never before publish- 
ed. The only manuscript of this entire work, which 
has come down to us, was in the hands of tbe cele- 
brated bishop Rale, of Ossory, and was loaned by 
him to Fox, the Marty rologist, and was used by him 
in compiling hla Acts and Monument*. 
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and if he was, the fact that he kept up 
his attacks on the ambition, tyranny and 
avarice of the rulers of the church, and 
the idleness, debauchery and hypocrisy of 
the monks, during the pendency of this 
Canterbury-Hall question, sufficiently re- 
futes this old monkish slander. 1 

The year 1366, when the kingdom was 
threatened with another war with France, 
before it had recovered from the losses 
and exhaustion consequent on previous 
wars, which had brought glory, rather 
than any solid advantages to England— 
this year was chosen by the pope, then 
much in the interest of France, to demand 
the arrears of the tribute money guaran- 
teed by King John (A. D. 1213), to save 
himself and the kingdom from the de- 
structive consequences of an interdict 
and excommunication from the Pope. 
John had bound himself and his succes- 
sors on the throne of England, to pay 
an annual tribute of one thousand marks 
in silver. Two of John's successors had 
paid the odious tax — Henry III. ami Ed- 
ward II. ; but Edward III., had refused to 
pay it, and there were now arrearages of 
over thirty years claimed by the Pope. 
In May, 1366, parliament assembled to 
consider this claim, and gave the Pope 
such an answer as set the matter at rest 
forever. 

The minions of the pope, of course, 
denounced this decision of the king and 
parliament; and one of them, a monk, 
challenged Wicklifle, who was then a 
royal chaplain, to defend his prince and 
the parliament, in the schools of the uni- 
versity. WieklifTe accepted the challenge, 

i Wodeford, a coo temporary monk, of the Grey 
Ftiar* order, London, a bitter adversary of Wlck- 
liffe, who wrote somewhat extemdvely against hii 
oploion«, Is believed to be the only contemporary who 
charge* our Ilcfonnrr with never having mid any- 
thing against the monk* or posaessional clergy until 
after hi* *xpul*lon from Canterbury Hall. — Fa*eii*li, 
pp. 617-1S, 523-24. See, however, the argument 
against thi* presumption, in Mr. Shirley's Note on 
the two John Wickliffe* — Fasciculi, pp. 611-624. 

Lingard rv peats Wodcford's rbar*re. by insinua- 
tion. -Vol. iv., ch. 2, p. 16»; and Collier, too, 
seems willing to believe this old scandal.— vol. iii., 
p. 179 



and stepped boldly forward in defence of 
his country's independence of all vassal- 
age to Rome ; a step as unpopular in 
Rome as it was popular in England. 

It was not far from this time, that Ox- 
ford conferred on Wicklifle the degree of 
doctor of divinity; an honor which car- 
ried with it the right to read divinity lec- 
tures in the university. * 

This opened to him a new field of use- 
fulness, which he was not slow to occupy ; 
and gave him facilities for sowing the 
good seed of the kingdom in a fruitful 
soil ; which, in after years yielded some 
precious fruit 

About this same time, the Reformer 
prepared and sent forth a plain and fa- 
miliar exposition of the Ten Command- 
ments, for general circulation. The ne- 
ce.-sity for such a work may be estimated 
by what he tells us in his preface : — that 
it was no uncommon thing for men "to 
call God, Master, forty, three-score, or 
four-score years, and yet remain ignorant 
of his Ten Commandments." This pub- 
lication was followed by several small 
tracts, entitled " The Poor CatifT." or in- 
struction for the poor; written in English, 
as the author declaies, for the purpose of 
44 teaching simple men and women the 
way to heaven."* These humble labors 
of the learned professor furnish a beauti- 
ful commentary on his religious character, 
and are in perfect keeping with the envi- 
able title which he long enjoyed of The 
Krangcliral Doctor. 

In the year 1374, WieklifTe was called 
from the university into public life. He 
was sent by parliament on an embassy to 
the pope, to obtain the redress of certain 

» Bishop Bale, and W IckllftV* biographer* gener- 
ally, place the doctorate under 1872 ; but Mr. Shirley, 
who*e special mission It seems to be, to correct the 
error* or previous writer* on Wicklifle, thinks the 
doctorate must have been given to him some time 
between 1361 and 1366, probably in 1868.— See Fairit- 
uti. lotro., xv — xvili. 

•These tracts, with lome other selection* from 
WicktlfiVs practical writing*, have been published 
by the Ixmdon Religions Tract Society. Dr. Vaughan 
gives an analysis of this treatise on the Too CYov 
mandments, with extract*, from the work, illuitrstiv* 
of iU ■plrit.— Lift of Vytlift, vol. 1., pp. 803-814. 
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ecclesiastical grievances under which the 
kingdom was then suffering. 1 

In the chapter preceding this, a brief 
sketch has been given of some of the 
prominent abuses to which the English 
nation was for a long time subject; by 
which the wealth of the kingdom was ab- 
sorbed by the clergy — mendicant and 
regular — or drained off by the pope. 
These abuses had continued, despite of 
complaints, and protests, and temporary 
resistance. There had long been gather- 
ing in the breasts of the people, a spirit 
of opposition to the tyranny of Rome. 
This with difficulty had been kept under, 
by the united power of the throne and 
the clergy. England had now (in 1374) 
been ruled for more than forty years by 
one of her most accomplished and popu- 
lar monarch*. Edward HI., though guilty 
of many arbitrary acts of government, 
had the wisdom, or the policy, to consult 
the opinions and wishes of his subjects 
more than any one of his predecessors. 
He was a hero and a conqueror ; and, as 
such, haul acquired great applause and 
influence in that semi-barbarous age. 
His numerous warlike expeditions com- 
pelled him to call frequently for supplies 
from his parliaments ; and his good sense, 
or bis necessities, induced him to yield 
more to their pleasure, in granting privi- 
leges, and immunities, and protections to 
the people, than had been common pre- 
vious to his time. The authority of the 
Great Charter was so often confirmed 
during his reign, that it became immova- 
bly fixed as a limitation of the royal 
power. The king was made to feel that 
there was a power under the throne, if 
not above it, whose heavings were not to 

t 8c« an account of these grievances, and of the 
abortlTe embassy of WkklifTe and hlfl associates to 
the pope, then at Aeignoo, in Vaugkan, to I. 1., ch. 4. 
A summary of the complaints against the pupal 
court, urged by the several parliaments of Edward 
HI., may be found in Fox, bk. t., A. D. 1876. This 
luminary the martyrologist thus quaintly concludes : 
M Whereby it may appear, that it was not for nothing 
that the Italians and other foreigners used to call 
Englishmen— good asses; for they bear ail burdens 
that were upon them " 
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be despised nor disregarded with impuni- 
ty. The people, for whose benefit all 
government, civil and ecclesiastical, should 
be administered, but who had hitherto 
been least regarded in its administration ; 
who had been trampled upon by their 
princes and nobles, and worst of all by 
their clergy, began now to rear their 
heads and raise their indignant voices. 

With such teachers as John WicklifFe 
and bis disciples, the English people were 
likely to understand something of their 
ecclesiastical rights, and to assert them 
with more courage and success than ever 
before. The people moved parliament, 
and the parliament moved the king— him- 
self no-wise unfavorably disposed — to in- 
quire into the ecclesiastical abuses by 
which the pope and his creatures were 
eatinjj out the vitals of the kingdom. The 
lesult of this inquiry was the discovery 
that more than one half of the landed 
property of the kingdom was in the hands 
of a corrupt and indolent clergy ; that 
many of the most lucrative benefices were 
in the possession of foreigners, and some of 
them but boys, who knew not the lan- 
guage of the country, nor had even so 
much as set foot on English soil ; that the 
pope's collector and receiver of Peter's 
pence, who kept " an house in London, 
with clerks and officers thereunto belong- 
ing, transported yearly to the pope twenty 
thousand marks, and most commonly 
more;" that other foreign dignitaries, 
holding ecclesiastical benefices in the 
kingdom, though residing in Rome, re- 
ceived yearly an equal, or greater sum 
(twenty thousand marks) for their sine- 
cures ; and finally, " that the tax paid to 
the pope of Home for ecclesiastical digni- 
ties, [did] amount to Jive-fold as much as 
the tax of all the profits, as appertained 
to the king, by the year, of his whole 
realm."* 

Such were some of the results of the 
inquiry set on foot by the parliament in- 

« Fox, bk. t., A. D. 1876 ; Vmtghan, toI. i., ch. 4, 
particularly pp. 882-885 ; Cotton's Abridg. in Henry'* 
Eng., vol. rut., 66. 
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to the ecclesiastical abuses of that age. 
WicklifFe was one of the commissioners 
chosen by parliament to lay these com- 
plaints before the court of Rome. 

The conference with the pope was ap- 
pointed at Bruges, a large city of Austria. 
Thither the English commissioners repair- 
ed. They soon found, however, that they 
had brought their wares to a glutted mar- 
ket. Ecclesiastical abuses were things 
little regarded by the Roman traders. It 
was like carrying coals to New Castle, to 
carry their budget of complaints to Bru- 
ges. The mission was, nevertheless, at- 
tended with one advantage— it forced wide 
open the eyes of the Reformer; he no 
longer saw ** men as trees walking ; " but 
he beheld, as with open vision, the full 
grown Man of Sin, the Antichrist of the 
latter days. On his return to England, 
Wickliffe openly denounced 44 His Holi- 
ness," as 44 the most cursed of clippers, and 
purse kervers" (purse cutters) ; and made 
the kingdom ring with his descriptions of 
papal impostures and papal corruptions. 

These bold and violent attacks upon 
the sovereign pontiff and his dissolute 
clergy were neither unnoticed nor un- 
heeded at Rome. The storm of hierarchal 
wrath had long been gathering; and its 
thunders at length began to mutter over 
the Reformer's head. King Edward was 
now aged and infirm, and nigh unto 
death ; and Richard II., his grandson and 
successor, was a minor. The hierarchy, 
probably deemed this a favorable time to 
attack the obnoxious heretic. According- 
ly, in 1377, WicklitTc was cited to appear 
before the convocation of the clergy, to 
answer to the charge of heresy. It was a 
moment of peril to the Reformer. His 
judges were his enemies; and without 
some better protection than their sense of 
justice would afford, the days of the good 
man's usefulness, and perhaps of his life, 
would have been quickly numbered. At 
this critical juncture, God raised up for 
his servant a powerful friend and protec- 
tor, in the person of the duke of Lancas- 
ter, commonly known as John of Gaunt, 



so called from the place of his birth. He 
was the third son of Edward HI., and 
uncle to Richard II., and was principal 
regent of the kingdom during the minor- 
ity. Henry Percy, earl marshal of Eng- 
land, also befriended Wickliffe. These 
noblemen bade him be of good cheer; and, 
for his encouragement and protection, at- 
tended him in person to the house of con- 
vocation. Immediately on the entrance 
of the party, a quarrel commenced be- 
tween the high-blooded Percy and the 
bishop of London ; which, from words 
had well-nigh come to blows. This per- 
sonal quarrel between my lord clerical 
and my lord secular so disturbed the pro- 
ceedings of the convocation, that it soOn 
broke up in confusion, and its victim es- 
caped untouched. 

During the same year (1377), parlia- 
ment called on Wickliffo to give his judg- 
ment on the question : — 44 Whether the 
kingdom of England, on an eminent ne- 
cessity of its own defence, might lawfully 
detain the treasure of the kingdom, that 
it might not be carried out of the land ; 
although the lord pope required it, on 
pain of censures, and by virtue of the 
obedience due to him?" This question, 
so illustrative of the exorbitance of the 
pope and of the rising spirit of the na- 
tion, Wickliffe answered boldly in the 
affirmative. 1 

These repeated good offices for his 
country, though they rendered the Re- 
former eminently popular in England, 
were treasuring up wrath for him in 
Rome. Before the close of the year 1377, 
the thunders of the Church were again 
pealing over his head. No less than four 
bulls were let loose by the pope against 
44 the audacious innovator." In these in- 
struments 44 His Holiness " laments and 
denounces 44 the pernicious heresy " and 
the 44 detestable insanity " which had in- 
duced "John Wickliffe, rector of the 
church of Lutterworth and professor of 
the sacred page (it were well if he were 
not a master of errors), to spread abroad 

l Yaugha*, TOi. i., pp. MB-M7. ; Faxiadi, 2»^7I. 
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opinions utterly subversive of the church ;" 
and ordered secret inquiry to be made into 
the matters charged against him, and if 
found true, the heretic to be immediately 
seized, and imprisoned, and detained 
** until further directions should be re- 
ceived." Three of these papal bulls were 
addressed to the archbishop of Canterbury 
and the bishop of London, who cordially 
reciprocated the dolors of His Holiness, 
and eagerly desired to glut their malice 
upon the impudent reformer. But the 
fourth bull, addressed to the university of 
Oxford, met with a very cold reception. 
A fifth bull, or rather letter, was address- 
ed to the king of England, soliciting his 
aid in suppressing the doctrines of Wiek- 
liffe ; which are described as opposed to 
the existence of the church, and to all the 
forms of civil authority. 1 

The zeal of the primate soon prepared 
another inquisitorial court to try the here- 
tic ; and WicklifTe was summoned to Lam- 
beth chapel, to give account of himself to 
the ecclesiastical powers. The London- 
ers, who were now 44 deeply infected by 
the heresy of Wicklifle"— and who, Wal- 
singhara affirms, were nearly all Lollards 
— getting wind of what was going on, 
surrounded the chapel of the archbishop, 
and gave such demonstrations of interest 
in the defender of the people's rights, as 
materially to disturb the equanimity of 
the papal conclave. To add to their dis- 
comfiture, in the midst of their delibera- 
tions a messenger arrived from the court, 
positively forbidding them to proceed to 
any definite sentence against Wicklifle. 
Thus, a second time, was the prey deliv- 
ered from the jaws of the devourer. 

These threatening dangers and narrow 
escapes rather inflamed than cooled the 
ardor of the Reformer. He boldly advo- 
cated a thorough reform of the church ; 
and declared his willingness to suffer, and 
die, if necessary, in order to promote this 
desirable end. 

i Vaughan, vol. 1., eh. 6-, partlc. pp. 352-366. The 
ball* and the tptotle to the king may be found In the 
Appendix to VavfKan, to I. J., pp. 417-426. 8* &t*o 
Wtitint' Concilia, toI. ill., pp. 116-118. 



The death of pope Gregory XI., which 
occurred the next year, 1378, and the 
notorious papal schism occasioned by the 
election of two popes as successors to 
Gregory, saved WicklifTe for some time 
from further molestation. Their Holi- 
nesses were too much occupied in forging 
and fulminating thunderbolts against each 
other, to pay much attention to the Eng- 
lish heretic. This interval of rest from 
persecution was diligently employed by 
Wicklifle in writing a . d circulating tracts 
and books, in which the corruptions of the 
clergy and the anti-christian character of 
popery were unsparingly exhibited. But 
the great work of Wicklifle during these 
years of rest from papal persecution 
(1379-1381,) and that which did more 
than all his other labors to promote the 
truth, and to open the eyes of the nation 
to the anti-christian character of the entire 
hierarchv, and which has handed down 
to posterity the name of this great man in 
the brightest halo of glory, was the trans- 
lation of the entire Bible into the vernac- 
ular language of the country. 

The enemies of the great Reformer, 
ancient and modern, very unwillingly 
admit this ; and labor to deprive him of 
this high honor, or to depreciate the 
advantages of this great labor of christian 
love. Thus Dr. Lingard (Hist. Eng., vol. 
iv., chap. 3, p. 196), asserts, that 44 several 
versions of the sacred writings were even 
then extant "— i. e. at the time Wicklifle 
made his new translation. He admits, 
however, that 44 they were confined to 
libraries, or only in the hands of persons 
who aspired to superior sanctity." And 
to sustain his assertion, he quotes Sir 
Thomas More's Dialogues, iii., 14. But 
Sir Thomas — who was not born until 
about a hundred years after Wicklifle's 
death— is by no means unexceptionable 
authority. His object in making the 
assertion, however honest he may have 
been in his belief of its truth, was pre- 
cisely the same as that of Lingard in 
repeating the assertion, viz : to screen the 
Romish Church from the scandal and the 
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crime of withholding God's Word from 
the people. But this they fail signally to 
do ; for Knighton, a Romish historian who 
was contemporary with Wickliffe, and 
who doubtless expresses the current opin- 
ion of the churchmen of his times, inveighs 
bitterly against this rash and presumptu- 
ous measure of the great Reformer, in 
unveiling the mysteries of God's Word to 
the eyes of the vulgar multitude. He 
says : — 

" Christ delivered his gospel to the 
clergy and doctors of the Church, that 
they might administer to the laity and to 
weaker persons, according to the state of 
the times and the wants of men. But 
this Master John Wycliffe translated it 
out of Latin into English, and thus laid it 
more open to the laity and to women who 
could read, than it had formerly been to 
the most learned of the clergy, even to 
those of them who had the best under- 
standing. And in this way the gospel 
pearl is cast abroad, and trodden under 
foot of swine, and that which was before 
precious to both clergy and laity is ren- 
dered, as it were, the common jest of 
both. The jewel of the Church is turned 
into the sport of the people, and what was 
hitherto the principal gift of the clergy 
and divines, is made forever common to 
the laity." 1 

> De Eventilnu, col. 2, 1. 644. To the same effect is 
the decUioa of an English coudcU In 1408, with 
Archbishop Arundel at its bead : " The translation 
of the text of Holy Scriptures* out of one tongue into 
another is a dangerous thing, as St. Jerome testifies, 
because it is not easy to make the Terse In all re- 
spect* the same Therefore we enact and ordain, 
that no one henceforth do, by bis own authority, 
translate any text of Uoly Scripture into the English 
tongue, or any other, by way of book or treatise ; nor 
let any such bonk or treatise now lately composed in 
the time of John Wycliffe aforesaid, or since, or 
hereafter to be composed, be read In whole or in part, 
in public or in private, under pain of the greater 
excommunication."- W,tkins> Concilia, ill ,317. The 
spirit of this enactment was erideutly that of the 
majority of the clergy In the age of Wickliffe. He 
describes them as affirming it to be " heresy to speak 
of the Holy Scriptures in Knglish ;" but this is said 
to be a condemnation of " the Holy Ghost, who first 
gave the Scriptures In tongues to the apostles of 
Christ, as it Is written, to gpe&k the word in all 
liinguages that weie ordaiued of God under heaven " 



This question of priority is ably dis- 
cussed and satisfactorily settled in the 
Preface to the noble edition of WickliflVs 
Bible, published from the University 
press of Oxford, England. The learned 
editors of that edition avow their conver- 
sion to the belief of Wickliffe's claim to 
priority over all others, as a translator of 
the entire Bible into the vernacular of the 
English nation. This was not their belief 
when they began their investigations. 
Influenced by the confident assertions of 
such men as More, and James, and 
Usher, they supposed that earlier transla- 
tions than Wickliffe's had been made. 
But this opinion they were compelled to 
abandon after careful original investiga- 
tion. 

John Wickliffe undoubtedly, then, de- 
serves the honor of having given to his 
country the first translation of the 
whole Scriptures in the English language. 
With great personal labor, and by the aid 
of learned assistants, he wrote out an en- 
tire English version of the Sacred Word. 
Copies of this were multiplied by trans- 
cribers — for there was no printing in those 
days ; and the " poor priests," as Wick- 
liffe's preaching disciples were called, 
scattered them over the kingdom. To 
the Scriptures the Reformer appealed for 
the truth of his doctrines ; and men were 
everywhere urged to search the Scrip- 
tures and " see if these things were so." 

The minions of the hierarchy were in 
the terrors of death when they saw this 
light streaming through the land. They 
hated the light, because their deeds were 
evil ; and they would not come to it, lest 
their deeds should be reproved. Wick- 
liffe was denounced as a sacrilegious 
wretch, who had presumed to rend the 
veil from the holy of holies, and expose 
the secret of God's honor to the unhal- 
lowed gaze of the profane multitude. 
For centuries the reading of the Bible, 
by the common people, had been prohib- 
ited. A needless exercise of papal im- 

— WirJut. 8ee Vaughan's Lift of Wftlifft, vol. IL, 
p. 44 ; WfdiJFt't BMi, Preface, p. vL, Oxford, I860. 
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piety, to be rare, when the Sacred Treas- 
ure was locked up in a language unknown 
to the mass of the people, and when the 
scarcity and cost of a single copy was 
such as to defy the ability of nine hun- 
dred and ninety-nine men in a thousand 
to procure the prohibited book. 1 Still, 
the prohibition was a fair exhibition of 
papal principles; and should not be for- 
gotten by the friends of the Bible. 

But while the clergy declaimed against 
the impious version, the " poor priests " 
multiplied and scattered " the seed of (he 
word ; and the poor people, so long doom- 
ed to endure u a famine of the word 
of God," devoured the bread with great 
avidity : and, like the honey tasted 
by Jonathan in the wood, it enlight- 
ened the eyes of all who partook of 
it It enabled them to see, not only the 
corrupt and anti-christian character of the 
entire system of popery, to which they 
had so long been dupes and willing 
slaves; but it taught them also the cor- 
ruption of their own natures, and their 
need of the washing of regeneration. It 
became to the people of England what 
it did to the children of Israel, when in 
the days of Josiah " the Book of the Law " 
was discovered among the rubbish of the 
temple, and was brought out and " read 
in their ears" — the means of an exten- 
sive revival of pure religion in the nation. 

Wiekliffe, profiting by the example of 
the Man of Sin, reared up numerous 
preachers of his doctrines, and stmt them 
forth as the mendicant orders had at first 
gone — or rather as Christ's disciples first 
went forth — with their staves in their 
hands and the sacred word in their bo- 
soms, preaching everywhere that men 
should repent and turn from their vanities, 
to the worship of the only living and true 

' Some notion mny be formed of the difficulty of 
getting a copy of the Bible before Wi kliftV* transla- 
tion appeared, from the fact, that Although bla »er- 
■lon» were multiplied beyond any prevlnua precedent, 
ftnd scattered over erery part of the kingdom — >et a 
copy of bla New Te» tame tit alone coat from thirty to 
forty poanda, or fiom one hundred and thirtj-three, 
to one hundred and (k-venty-neren dollars, Federal 
money — See London Encyclopedia, Art. Scriptures. 



God, and to the exercise of faith in the 
only Saviour of man and Intercessor with 
God, Je*us Christ the Righteous. And 
so wonderfully successful were these 
preachers, that Knighton, a contempora- 
ry, tells us, lhat above one half of the 
inhabitants of the kingdom in a short time 
became Lollards, or Wickliffites. 

We are now approaching the end of 
the good man's eventful life. His last 
days, if his best days, were not the most 
peaceful. Though worn down by inces- 
sant labor, and harrassed by opposition 
and persecution, and admonished by re- 
peated attacks of sickness, he still mani- 
fested no disposition to cease from his la- 
bors ; he seemed resolved to die in the 
harness. During the last three years of 
his lite, his mind, his tongue — when he 
could speak — and bis pen, were inces- 
santly busv in the great work to which he 

e* • « 

had consecrated himself — the reform of 
the church. His search into the Scrip- 
tures and into ecclesiastical antiquity 
opened the eyes of the Reformer,- to see 
more and more of the anti-scriptural char- 
acter of the entire hierarchal system of 
those tlays. He boldly attacked the wealth, 
and pr'ufe/and pomp, and ornaments of 
the established orders, and his thundering 
artillery threatened the utter overthrow 
of the ancient fortress of popery itself. 

Hitherto Wiekliffe seems to have en- 
•joyed the protection and patronage of the 
court ; antl God had used this to keep at 
bay the bulls of Rome. But now, John 
of Gaunt openly forsook his old and faith- 
ful friend. Le Bas attributes this to the 
doctrine about this time (1381) advanced 
by Wiekliffe respecting the sacramental 
symbols, viz., that " the consecrated host 
we see upon the altar, is neither Christ 
nor any part of him, but an effectual sign 
of him ; an<l that transubstantiation, iden- 
tification, or impanation, rest upon no 
scriptural ground." A more probable 
solution of this matter, however, may, I 
think, be found in the fact that Wick- 
lifle's doctrines were beginning to threaten 
the English, as well as the Romish hier- 
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arehy. 1 The duke of Lancaster, the earl 
marshal of England, and other noblemen 
were ready to support the Reformer so 
long as his labors tended to break down 
the despotic and destructive power of the 
pope over the kingdom ; but when his 
labors began to threaten a complete 
reformation of the church, these courtiers 
were among the first to cry—" Hold ! 
Enough !" 

What WickliftVs ecclesiastical views 
were, we shall presently consider. For 
the present, we will pass on to notice the 
immediate affects of the things to which 
allusion has just been made. 

The protection of the great being with- 
drawn from the venerable Reformer, the 
whole pack — 

" The little dngg and all ; • 
Trey, Ulmnch, and Sw*et-h«art • • 
Maatiff, grey -hound, mongrel, grim, 
Iloaod, or spaniel, brach. or lym "'— 

— the pope, the king, the archbishop, the 
bishops, the mendicants and friars — were 
immediately in full chase. Their noble 
game was driven from the covert of Ox- 
ford, by order of the king; the archbishop 
procured the condemnation of his doc- 
trines in a synod of the clergy; the 
bishops, by " letters mandatory " to their 
abbots and priors, clergy and ecclesiasti- 
cal functionaries, required the immediate 
suppression of the impious and audacious 
doctrines of the Reformer. In addition to 

■ 

all this, parliament was petitioned to pro- 
vide a remedy against " the innumerable 
errors and impieties of the Lollard* ;" a 
royal ordinance was surreptitiously obtain- 
ed by the clergy, empowering the sheriffs of 
counties to arrest such preachers and their 
abettors, and to detain them in prison 
until thev should justify themselves accord- 
ing to law and reason of holy church ; 
and. to cap the climax, the pope himself 
summoned the heretic to appear at Rome, 
and give account of himself to the vicar of 
God.* 



I Sre a, valuable article upon " Conyreg<iti»t>al Dis- 
senters," in the London and WnttmnUtr Rrvieur 
for October, 1837. American Ed., vol. jr., No. 1. 

i 8m Wilkim' Concilia, 111., pp. 152-172. 



Well might Wickliffe have adopted the 
words of his Master : " They gaped upon 
me with their mouths, as a ravening and 
a roaring lion." ..." Dogs have com- 
passed me : the assembly of the wicked 
have enclosed me." But amidst the gath- 
ering storm the good man labored on. 
When driven from the university, he 
found shelter among his affectionate 
parishioners at Lutterworth. Here he 
preached and wrote with unflinching 
boldness and untiring activity. But the 
servant was doing his last work for bis 
Master. God protected him and , pre- 
served bis life while he had work for him 
to do ; but, his task finished, he was now 
to be called home. The incessant labor 
of thirty years had shattered the earthly 
tabernacle, and brought upon the faithful 
laborer a premature old age ; and 6 n ally, 
produced a paralysis of all his powers, 
which terminated his invaluable life on 
the 31st of December, Anno Domini 1884. 
When the summons came, ho was where 
a soldier would alwavs choose to die — at 
his post. He fell as a warrior would 
wish, on the field of battle, sword in hand. 
He was in his church, administering the 
sacrament, when a paralytic shock de- 
prived him of speech and motion. He 
lingered two days ; and then, as we have 
the best reason to believe, slept in Jesus. 
** Admirable," exclaims the quaint old 
historian. Fuller, 44 that a hare so often 
hunted, with so many packs of dogs, 
should die, at last, quietly sitting in his 
form." * 

Thus died John Wickliffe, the most 
remarkable man of his age, and one of 
the most distinguished reformers of any 
age. His name and works have long 
been the subjects of the most unquali6ed 
abuse by the violent papist ; and of the 
.tfMi-hearty praise of the devoted church- 
man. 4 The Congregational Dissenter, 

» Cbb. Hist , bk iv., i 26. 

* I refer to such men a* Mr. Milner, whoae extended 
notice of H'icklinVs life and labors la open to many 
objection-, and In »>me points is manifestly unjust 
and injurious to the memory of the Reformer. In 
reading Milner's accouut, one is almost proroked to 
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while ho admits that Wickliffe was sub- 
ject to human infirmities, and like other 
men liable to error ; that the truth only 
gradually opened upon his mind ; and that, 
even to his death, some of the shreds of 
popery may have clung around him ; — 
while, I say, he admits all this, still must 
he revere John Wicklifle as 44 the modern 
discoverer of the principles of Congrega- 
tional Dissent." 



■CCLKSIA8TICAL OPINIONS OF WICKLIFFE 

Having claimed Wickliffe as a remote 
ancestor of the Congregational denomina- 
tion, it will be expected that I give more 
fully than has yet been done, the grounds 
on which this claim rests. 1 

1. The prominent doctrine of Wick- 
liffe's creed, which allies him to modern 
Congregationalbts is — the all-sufficiency 
of the Scriptures. 

His habit of "postulating ," or expound- 
ing a portion of Scripture to his parish- 
ioners on the sabbath ; instead of " de- 
claring" or preaching a sermon from a 
single text, or uttering an oration upon a 
particular subject — is a decisive evidence 
of his high regard for the Scriptures. 
His translation of the Bible into English, 
is a still stronger evidence of his venera- 
tion for the inspired writings. Add to the 
above, the Reformer's own words upon 
this important point. 

In a statement of his opinions, address- 
ed to a Synod assembled at Lambeth, 
"on the thirtieth court day," 1378, in 

my— U* damns WicklllTe with faint praise. Prof 
La Baa' work la a very different affair ; he correct* 
• 4 tha biatortan of the Church " in several particulars ; 
be might hare done more. 

CoUiar's mode of treating Wickliffe gives one the 
lmpre»*ion that he would willingly say leas in Wick- 
line's faror, and more against him, if he could hon- 
estly. 

> In drawing up the following summary of Wick- 
lift*'* ecclesiastical opinion*, in addition to the au- 
thorities so often quoted in preceding page*. I have 
availed myself of a valuable work, entitled " Tracts 
and Treaties of John Dt Wyclifft, D.D., with .Se- 
lections and Tmrul Jtturn from bis Manuscripts and 
Latin Works. Edited by The Wyclltto Society ; with 
an Introductory Memoir, by the Rev. Robert Vaugh- 
ao, PrvsiJunt of the Lancashire Independent College, 
Manchester. London : 1846," 8vo. pp. xdv. and 882. 

VOL.L 87 
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obedience to a bull from the pope, dated 
June 11th, 1877, and addressed to the 
Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop 
of London, directing them to commit 
Wicklifle to prison, and obtain secretly 
whatever they could of his principles and 
opinions, and secretly to transmit the same 
to Rome — the Reformer thus speaks of 
his principles, and particularly of his at- 
tachment to the 44 law of Christ," 44 the 
sacred Scriptures : " 

44 In the first place, I protest publicly, 
that I resolve with my whole heart, and 
by the grace of God, to be a sincere 
Christian ; and while life shall last, to pro- 
fess and defend the Law of Christ, as far 
as I have power. If through ignorance, 
or from any other cause, I shall fail in this 
determination, I ask forgiveness of God, 
and retracting the error, submit with hu- 
mility to the correction of the church. 

In my conclusions, I have followed the 
sacred Scriptures and the holy doctors, 
both in their meaning and in their modes 
of expression ; this I am willing to show: 
but should it be proved that such conclu- 
sions are opposed to the faith, I am pre- 
pared very willingly to retract them." 

Such confessions are not unfrequent in 
the Reformer's writings. It is thus he 
concludes a passage in which he denies 
the necessity of priestly absolution : 44 If 
any man would show more plainly this 
sentence, by the Law of Oud, I would 
meekly assent thereto. And if any man 
prove this to be false, or against the Law 
of God, that I have now said herein, I 
would meekly revoke it." 1 

In another part of his statement of his 
principles, he says : 44 God forbid, that 
truth should be condemned by the church 
of Christ because it sounds unpleasantly 
in the ear of the guilty or the ignorant ; 
for then the entire faith of the Scriptures 
will be exposed to condemnation." 

In one of his treatises. \Yu klille cives 
the following as the signs of freedom from 
the guilt of mortal *in : 4 * When a man 
will gladly and willingly hear the HW 
» Vauchan~ t vorr, ~p. 802, note l7~~ 
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of God; when he knoweth himself pre- 
pared to do good works ; when he is pre- 
pared to flee sin ; when a man can be 
sorry for his sins." 1 

In this same statement of his views, 
Wickliffe says in reference to " the power 
of the keys " : " We ought to believe, 
that then only does a christian priest 
bind or loose, when he simply obeys the 
Law of Christ ; because it is not lawful 
for him to bind or loose, but in virtue of 
that law; and by consequence, not unless 
it be in conformity to it."* 

These extracts show, in connection with 
others hereafter to be given, most con- 
clusively, that the great Reformer regard- 
ed the Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testaments, not only as God's Word, but 
as literally an all-sufficient guide in mat- 
ters of ecclesiastical order and practice, as 
well as of religious faith and duty ; and 
that he considered nothing absolutely 
binding on his conscience, except what 
the Scriptures commanded, or at least 
authorized or justified. 

In the maintenance of this great princi- 
ple, Wickliffe out-went not only his own 
age, but the great majority of churchmen 
of subsequent ages, even to the present 
day. It was, however, for this great prin- 
ciple that the Paulicians of the tenth cen- 
tury and subsequently, labored, and suffer- 
ed, and died : as have other good men, in 
all ages of the church since apostolic 
times. It is. too, the fundamental princi- 
ple which the Independents and Congre- 
gationalism of England and America for 
centuries past have professed, and in be- 
half of which they have argued, and' la- 
bored, and suffered; and which they hope 
yet to see, under the smile of Him by 
whose inspiration all Scripture was ori- 
ginally given, pervade and bless the 
whole christian world. 

2. A second principle of Congregation- 
alism recognized by Wickliffe, and abun- 
dantly developed in his voluminous wri- 
tings, is the necessity of piety to true 
church-membership. 

T VeMghan^ioX. 1., p. 872, not*. « lb. 1. 1., p. 878. 



He defines the church to be 44 a con- 
gregation of just men for whom Christ 
shed his blood " — " an assembly of predes- 
tinated persons " — " Christ's members, 
that he hath ordained to bliss ;" and he 
calls them ** true men " — " just men " — 
44 religious men " — w devout men ;" and 
says, " no man can possibly know himself 
to be a member of the church of Christ 
except as he is enabled to live a holy life," 

Take the following extracts from his 
writings as a sample of bis teachings on 
this head. In a work entitled The Great 
Sentence of the Curse Expounded, he 
thus defines a christian church : 44 Chris- 
tian men, taught in God's law, call holy 
church, the congregation of just men, for 
whom Jesus Christ shed his blood ; and 
they do not so call stones, and timber, and 
earthly rubbish, which antichrist's clerkB 
magnify more than God's righteousness, 
and the souls of Christian men." * And 
in another place he says, the church con- 
sists not of the clergy, 44 but of all men 
and women who shall be saved." 4 

He derides the folly of regarding the 
church as the spouse of Christ, and sup- 
posing that the offspring of Belial can be 
among its members. 44 In the present 
world, no man can possibly know himself 
to be a member of the church of Christ ex- 
cept as he is enabled to live a holy life; few, 
if any, being so taught of God as to know 
their ordination to the bliss of heaven." 

In another work entitled De Episco- 
porum Erroribus, Wickliffe says : 44 When 
men speak of holy church, they under- 
stand anon prelates and priests, monks 
and canons and friars, and all men who 
have crowns [tonsures— referring to the 
manner of wearing the hair peculiar to 
ecclesiastical persons] though they live 
never so cursedly against God's law ; and 
they call not secular men, of holy church, 
though they live never so trulv after 
God's law, and in perfect charity. Nev- 
ertheless, all who shall be saved in bliss 
of heaven are members of holy church, 
and no more." 6 
I *acu, *«., p. 82. « A. 41. » A p. 4ft. 
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In the maintenance of this doctrine, the 
Reformer of the fourteenth century was 
but the forerunner of those great and 
good men who, in subsequent centuries, 
separated themselves from the impure 
fellowship of the church of England, 
banished themselves to a foreign land, and 
finally buried themselves in a distant 
wilderness, that they might, unmolested, 
erect a tabernacle for God's service 
according to the pattern furnished to 
them in the sacred revelations of His holy 
mind and will. 

3. Another ecclesiastical topic on which 
Wicklifle symbolized somewhat with Con- 
gregationalists, relates to the christian 
ministry. 

The hierarchy and its officials he re- 
jected entirely — popes, cardinals, patri- 
archs, archbishops, bishops, archdeacons, 
officials, deans, etc., etc. His idea of a 
christian minister was, that he should be 
simply a preacher of the gospel. And 
there were few things against which he 
protested more vehemently, than the 
lordly power and worldly character of the 
higher orders of the hierarchy. In fact, 
the only preeminence which he willingly 
recognized in the ministry of the church 
was, that of eminent holiness and devo- 
tion to the cause of Christ In conform- 
ity with this general view of the nature 
and work of the christian ministry, Wick- 
liffe sent forth, without license or leave 
from pope or prelate, his " poor priests," 
as they were called, to preach the gospel 
in the market places, in the fields, the 
highways, or wherever they could find 
hearers; thus conforming, as nearly as 
might be, to the primitive example of 
Christ and his apostles. 

In his work De EccUsiat Dominio, 
Wickliffe, after describing the earnest and 
successful labors of the apostles among 
Jews and Gentiles, continues : " And thus 
the apostles of Christ filled the world with 
God's grace. But long after, as chroniclers 
say, the fiend had envy thereat, and by 
Silvester, priest of Borne, he brought in a 
new guile, and moved the Emperor of 
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Kome to endow the church. When the 
life of the priest was thus changed, his 
name was changed. He was not called 
the apostle, or the disciple of Christ, but 
he was called the pope, and head of all 
holy church : and afterwards came other 
names, by the feigning of hypocrites, so 
that some say he is even with the man- 
head of Christ, and highest vicar of Christ, 
to do on earth whatever he liketh ; and 
some flourish other names, and say that he 
is most blessed father— because hereof 
cometh benefices which the priest giveth 
to men; for Simon Magus never more 
labored in simony than do these priests." 1 
Though in theory he admits of two 
orders in the ministry — presbyters and 
deacons, utterly repudiating the third, or 
episcopal order — yet in point of fact, he 
seems to recognize but one order. A 
priest, he maintains, is as competent to 
the ministry of every sacrament as a 
bishop; for *• the power of priesthood 
is a matter which may not exist, in a 
degree, either more or less." And the 
distinction between what were termed the 
superior and the inferior clergy, he insists 
is simply a difference of jurisdiction, and 
not a difference of character* And 
though he admits of a distinction of order 
between bishops and deacons, he yet 
speaks of deacons, and the reason for their 
appointment in the apostolic churches, 
very much as every Congregationalist 
would. 

4. Wickliffe's views respecting the 
order, government, and worship of the 
church, harmonize in several other par- 
ticulars with those of Congregationalists. 

For example : he maintained that Christ 
is the only head of the church— the 
pope of Rome being Antichrist; that 
christian men should practice and teach 
only the laws of Christ — the laws of Anti- 
christ being contrary in every respect to the 
1 a ws and the office of C hrist ; that all h uman 
traditions are superfluous and sinful, and 
that mystical and significant ceremonies 

» Tracts, &o., p. 75. 

t 8m Vaugham, vol L, p. 873. 
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in religious worship are unlawful ; epis- 
copal confirmation he rejected ; set forms 
of prayer he disapproved of ; and even 
the imposition of hands in ordination, it is 
said, he disallowed. He did not believe 
that any other license to preach the gos- 
pel was necessary than a conformity of 
life and character to Christ's example, 
and an inward call to the work ; and it 
was charged, that he even went so far in 
his notions of christian freedom, as to 
admit that women might lawfully preach. 
To all the clergy he allowed the privilege 
of marriage ; the right to preach wherever 
they pleased (as his poor priests did), and 
the power to ordain others to the same 
work. He gave to the body of the church 
the right to call to account their clergy, 
and even the pope himself, for unchristian 
deportment. In short, taking the New 
Testament for his unerring and all-suffi- 
cient guide in all matters of church 
interest, Wickliffe regarded as erroneous, 
or entirely non-essential, whatever in tie 
order, government, and worship of the 
church had not scriptural warrant ; and 
in regard to all such matters, allowed the 
largest liberty which either the teaching 
or example of Christ and his apostles 
would justify. 

Wicklitfe seems to have taken very 
nearly the same view of excommunication, 
as a church censure, which Congrcgation- 
alists do. He held that no prelate ought 
to excommunicate any man except he 
knew him first to be excommunicated of 
God. While modern Conjrrejrationalists 
hold that no man should be cast out from 
the church, as " a heathen man and publi- 
can," who has not first forfeited his stand- 
ing as a christian man. 

In regard to the maintenance of the 
clergy, Wickliffe agreed with modern 
Congregationalists, that it should be by 
the voluntary contributions of the faithful. 
He insisted that the clergy should receive 
but a very moderate support from their 
parishioners, saying : " Priests owen 
[ought] to hold them [selves] paid with 
food and hiling [clothing] as St Paul 
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teachcte." 1 And even this moderate sti- 
pend, he argued, should be continued only 
so long as the priests were faithful to their 
ministerial duties. And what he taught 
in these respects, he practiced. He lived 
in a very humble style among his parish- 
ioners; wearing, for the most part, a 
coarse woollen gown, and travelling about 
his parish stafT in hand and barefooted. 1 

In regard to human traditions and di- 
vers religious rites and ceremonies intro- 
duced by the hierarchy, and on the right 
of private judgment, Wickliffe's language 
is quite explicit : 

In commenting, in one of his sermons, 
on the words of the Apostle, 1 Cor. iv : 
1-3, 4t To me it is for the least thing that 
I be judged of you, or else of man's judg- 
ment, but I judge not myself," the preach- 
er adds : " Paul chargeth not the judg- 
ment of men, whether priests or lords ; 
but the truth of Holy Writ, which is the 
will of the first judge, was enough for 
him until doomsday. And thus stewards 
of the church should not judge wickedly 
by their own will, but merely after God's 
law, in things of which they are certain. 
But the laws and judgments which Anti- 
christ hath brought in, putting God's law 
behind, mar too much the church of 
Christ. For to the stewards of the church, 

> Why Poor Priests hnvt no Bear Acts, chap 2. 

s Wickliffe was the contemporary and personal 
friend of the father of Knglisb Poetry, Geoffrey Chau- 
cer. Th« poet is amid to hare been a Wicklifllie, and 
to have suffered for his principle. Ittppisley, in his 
Chapters on Early English Literature, haa collected 
sundry particulars respecting this friendship between 
the Pott and the Reformer. Chaucer's Court of Late 
wa« dedicated to Anne, the first queen of Richard II. ; 
and the poet was one to whom the protection of the 
king was extended.— In the Vision of William, the 
characteristics of a Lollard parson are described un- 
der the allegorical character of Doi>*t — do better : 

" lie b lowe as a lambe, and loTclicb of speech, 

" From a subsequent expression—' and hath ran- 
drid (translated) the Bible' — one would be Inclined 
to suppose Wlcklifle himself here intended."—" It 
has been imagined that the poet, under the character 
of a Loller(for so he in called by the Host in the 
Shiprnan' i Prologue), haa portrayed hU contempora- 
ry, and political associate, Wickliffe, as Rector of 
Lutterworth'' 
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the laws of Antichrist are rules to make 
officers therein, and to condemn the laity." 1 

In other places he speaks on this wise : 
M In the sacrament of baptism, in that of 
confirmation, and in the rest, hath Anti- 
christ invented unauthorized ceremonies; 
and to the burden of the church, without 
warrant from Scripture, hath heaped them 
on sabjected believers." * 

And again : " We ought to know that 
Christ will not fail in any ordinance or law 
sufficient for his church; and whosoever 
reverses this sentence blasphemes against 
Christ." • 

Of the episcopal rite of confirmation, 
Wicklifle thus expresses himself : " This 
sacrament does not appear to me necessa- 
ry to the believer's salvation, nor do I 
believe that those who pretend to confirm 
youths, do rightly confirm them, nor that 
this sacrament should be restricted exclu- 
sively to the Cajsarean bishops. Further, 
I think it would be more devout, and more 
in accordance with Scripture language, to 
say that our bishops do not confer the 
Holy Ghost, or confirm the previous be- 
rtowraent of the Holy Ghost, for such 
expressions, however glossed by our doc- 
ters, are still liable, if once admitted, to 
misconstruction, while, at the same time, 
they want authority to sanction them." 
Hence some are of opinion that this slight 
and brief confirmation, performed by the 
bishop, with the rites which are attached 
to it, with so much solemnity, was intro- 
duced at the suggestion of the devil, with 

Co ' 

a view to delude the people concerning 
the faith of the church, and to give more 
credence to the solemnity, or as to the 
necessity of bishops. For according to 
the common opinion, while our bishops 
administer this sacrament of confirmation, 
retaining it in common with many other 
things exclusively in their own hands ; 
and while there is no salvation for be- 
lievers apart from the reception of these 
solemn sacraments, how could the church 

i Tnutt, fee., p 82, 83. 

1 Trialogus, bk. iv., 18, in Tueti, Ac, p. 188. 

« Tnuu,kc, p. 78, not*. 
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preserve her station uninjured without 
such bishop ? But one thing appears to 
hold, in the greater part, that for any 
bishop whatever, baptizing in such a way, 
to bestow the Holy Spirit, according to 
God's covenant, implies a blasphemy. 
But I leave to others the more subtle dis- 
cussion of this topic." 4 

On the right and duty of men to preach 
without episcopal license, the Reformer 
holds the following plain and bold lan- 
guage : 44 Worldly prelates command that 
no man should preach the gospel, but ac- 
cording to their will and limitation, and 
forbid men to hear the gospel on pain of 
the great curse. But Satan, in his own 
person, durst never do so much despite to 
Christ and his gospel, for he alleged holy 
writ in tempting Christ, and thereby 
would have pursued his intent." 

One of the earliest series of articles 
gathered from Wickliffe's sermons, and 
condemned by the pope and cardinals as 
erroneous or heretical, was made about 
A. D. 1377, and was as follows :— 44 That 
the Holy Eucharist, after consecration, is 
not the very body of Christ, but figura- 
tively. — That the Church of Rome is not 
head of all churches, more than any other 
church is : Nor that Peter hath any more 
power given of Christ, than any other 
apostle hath.— That the Pope of Rome 
hath no more in the keys of the Church, 
than hath any other within the order of 
priesthood. — If God be, the lords tempo- 
ral may lawfully and meretoriously take 
away their temporalities from the church- 
men offending knbitualiter. — If any tem- 
poral lord do know the church so offend- 
ing, he is bound, under pain of damnation, 
to take the temporalities from the same.— 
That all the Gospel is a rule sufficient of 
itself to rule the life of every christian 
man here, without any other rule. — That 
all other rules, under whose observances 
divers religious persons be governed, do 
add no more perfection to the Gospel, than 
doth the white color to the wall. — That 
neither the pope, nor any other prelate 

« TncUand Trtatues, p. 103. 
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of the church, ought to hare prisons 
wherein to punish transgressors." 1 

The following " conclusions " were ex- 
hibited, among others, in the convocation 
of the clergy at Lambeth, 1878-9, as 
among Wickliffe's errors : 

" A man cannot be excommunicated to 
his hurt or undoing, except he be first and 
principally excommunicate of himself. 

** No man ought, but in God's cause 
alone, to excommunicate, suspend, or for- 
bid, or otherwise to proceed to revenge 
by any ecclesiastical censure. 

11 An ecclesiastical minister, and also 
the bishop of Rome, may lawfully be 
rebuked of his subjects, and for the profit 
of the church be accused, either of the 
clergy or of the laity." * 

The veriest Independent could scarcely 
exceed this. 

Harpsfield, a bitter Romanist of the six- 
teenth century, (Hist of Wickliffe, p. 674) 
thus describes the Reformer's views of a 
liturgy : 44 He aflSrms the tying of people 
to set forms of prayer, is abridging the 
liberty which God has given us."' 

His views of ordination, and of the right 
of good men to preach the Gospel without 
prelatical license, are thus described by 
Collier: "He disallows imposition of 
hands in ordination, and all other signs 
and ceremonies of an outward call ; and 
maintains that, when the antichristian and 
insignificant prelates fail to do their duty, 
our Saviour will give a mission himself, 
and determine the circumstances of per- 
son, time, and manner, as He shall think 
fit ; for but let a man imitate the example 
of our Saviour, and he need not question 
his being ordained by Him, though he 
never received his character from State 
prelate." * 

Wicklifle was even accused of giving 
women the privilege of the p riesthood and 

1 Fox'* Acts and Monuments, vol. 1., p. 491 : Loud. 
1684. By » canon of the synod of Lkbeth, A. D. 
1216, the EnglUh bbhope were required to hare 
prifioni. — Henry's England, vol. fill., p. 4. 

• Feat, vol. i, p. 593. 

• CaUser's Etc. Hist. Gnat Jfritaim, roL UL, p. 
183. Load.. 8to. 1862. 

• See. if*. v»l.ltt., p. 186. 



the pulpit. And to every priest he grant- 
ed the liberty of marriage, of preaching 
where he pleased, and of ordaining others 
to their own order. 1 

Though I have not been able to discover 
in Wickliffe's own writings anything to 
justify the assertion, that he gave to women 
44 the privilege of the priesthood and the 
pulpit;" yet, in the writings of Walter 
finite, a learned layman who embraced 
Wickliffe's views, and wrote very ably 
against Romish errors, it is argued that, 
44 in defect of the clergy," women may ex- 
ercise the action of prayer and adminis- 
tration of sacraments belonging to priests; 
and referring to the custom received in 
the popish church for women to baptize, 
which, saith he, cannot be without the 
remission of sins, he asks : 44 Wherefore, 
seeing that women have power by the 
pope to remit sin, and to baptize, why 
may not they as well be admitted to min- 
ister the Lord's Supper, in like case of 
necessity f* ' 

It is apparent hence, that the Wick- 
liffites gave to women the privileges of 
the priesthood and the pulpit, only 44 in 
defect of the clergy only 44 in case of 
necessity ;" and so it is presumed would 
any intelligent Congregationalist 

The exposition which has now been 
given of the ecclesiastical tenets of the 
Great Reformer of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, must satisfy every reader that, 
whether right or wrong in his views, John 
Wickliffe much less resembled a Roman- 
ist, or Prelatist, ancient or modern, than a 
Congregationalist of the apostolic model. 

Wickliffe exerted a mighty and exten- 
sive influence in preparing the way for 
the Great Reformation, which took place 
in England some ages after he had been 
gathered to his fathers. His writings, 
many of which were small tracts, were 
exceedingly voluminous, and were scat- 

• Collier's Ece. Hist, ill., 180-89. 

* See " Walter Brote'e Declaration Concerning the 
Priesthood," etc., in Fox, bk. ▼., A. D. 1891, eoi. L, 
p. 666. Aleo, the totter to Nlctaolaa Hereford, » by a 
Lollnrd "(probnbU Walter Brute), in Fox, rol l., 
p. 671. 
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tered by hundreds all over the kingdom. 
These breathed into the nation a spirit as 
advene to popery as it was favorable to 
genuine protestantism. 1 

It cannot be questioned, that had Wick- 
liffe been permitted to reform the English 
church as he wished, he would have laid 
the axe at the root of the tree. Milner's 
estimate of the Reformer's notions of 
u external reformation," seem clearly 
to intimate his belief of this. He tells 
us, that Wickliffe would have "erred 
in the extreme of excess,*' had he been 
permitted to carry out his notions of 
church reform. Le Bas evidently rejoices 
with trembling, to think what the church 
of England escaped by not having been 
reformed by Wickliffe. He says : " Had 
he succeeded in shaking the established 
system to pieces, one can scarcely think, 
without some awful misgivings, of the 
fabric which, under his hand, might have 
risen out of the ruins." And the ground 
of these awful misgivings of the good 
churchman are very clearly exhibited, 
when he " If the reformation of our 

church had been conducted by Wickliffe, 
his work, in all probability, would nearly 
have anticipated the labors of Calvin; 
and the Protestantism of England might 
have pretty closely resembled the Pro- 
testantism of Geneva." And when he 
adds, that as one fruit of this reformation 
— 44 Episcopal government might have 
been discarded," one who has contem- 
plated the manifold evils of that 11 Episco- 
pal government " whieh the Reformation 
entailed upon England, can hardly re- 
frain from exclaiming— O that Wickliffe 
had succeeded in his scriptural labors! 
And when the professor speaks of another 
of the evils which might have resulted 
from the execution of WieklinVs plan of 

1 Fox tells u* that no less than tiro hundred toI- 
amm of Wkkliffe'e writing were burned at one time, 
io 1410, bj order of tb« Church or Rome And yet, 
notwltluUucllng the diligence of the Roman Inquisi- 
tors, there hare lome down to oar day in manuscript, 
no 1cm than three hundred of WVkllffe'i Mnnons ; 
and the whole number of volumee of manuscripts of 
his com po«l:ion , preferred in the libraries of England 
and el*e where, U Terr large. 



reformation — ** the clergy might have 
been consigned to a degrading [!] depend- 
ence on their flocks " — no good Congre- 
gationalist can sympathize at all, with his 
" awful misgivings." Least of all, could 
any of the thousands, who for centuries 
groaned under the oppressive burden of 
the English national church establish- 
ment 

Le Bas further says : " Had Wickliffe 
flourished in the sixteenth century, it can 
hardly be imagined that he would have 
been found under the banners of Cran- 
mer and- of Ridley. Their caution, their 
patience, their moderation, would scarcely 
have been intelligible to him; and rather 
than conform to it, he might, perhaps, 
have been ready, if needful, to perish, in 
the gainsaying [!] of such men as Knox 
or Cartwright. A tall events, itmustplainly 
be confessed, that there is a marvellous 
resemblance between the Reformer and 
his poor itinerant priests, and at least the 
better part ot the Puritans, who troubled 
our Israel in the days of Elizabeth and 
her successor. The likeness is sufficiently 
striking, almost to mark him out as their 
prototype and progenitor ; and therefore 
it is, that every faithful son of the church 
of England must rejoice with trembling, 
that the work of her final deliverance was 
not consigned to him." ■ 

The men who are thus sneered at as 
gainsay/erg, by an English churchman of 
the nineteenth century, are the very men 
whom an infidel historian is constrained 
to honor, as the preservers of the precious 
spark of English liberty ! Yes, and of 
English protestantism too. 

Such was John Wickliffe— in charac- 
ter and in principle — a great man and a 
good man ; a reformer of the purest inten- 
tions and of the soundest general prin- 
ciples. The Bible was the lamp by which 
he sought truth. The Bible was the rod 
by which he measured everything per- 
taining to the church. This was the 
standard to which he would have reduced 
the outward form and order, and indeed 
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the entire polity of the church. Had he 
succeeded in his reformatory labors, the 
church of England would have been 
saved from the taunt of one of her most 
eloquent statesmen — of having 44 an Ar- 
miuian clergy and a Popish liturgy." 



But the time had not then come for the 
English nation to receive so great a de- 
liverance. Neither indeed has it yet fully 
come. But the day of her redemption ia 
gradually advancing, and the time of 
deliverance will yet come. 
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The General Conferences of the Me- 
thodist Piiotkstaxt Church meet- 
ing but once in four years, no Minutes 
have been issued since those of the session 
of 1854. The 6rst General Conference 
was held in 1834 ; those subsequent, in 
the years noted : 

In the Minutes of 1854, we find the following table 



Year. 


Annual Conf 


numbers 


1834 


14 


26,587 


1838 


16 


27,948 


1842 


21 


53,875 


1846 


26 


63,567 


1850 


32 


64,219 


1854 


34* 


70,018 





Anuual Confcrfnce Su- 
l>i^irl U. iioiii». 



Maine, . 
Bo-ton. . 
Now York & Vermont, 
Onondaga, 

(u'lll'-l'C, . . 

Now Jersey, 

- 

Pennsylvania, . 
Pittsburg, . . 
Muskingum, . 
Ohio. . . . 
Michigan, . 
Indiana, 
Wabash, . . 
Illinois, . . . 
North Illinois, 
South Illinois, 
Iowa. 

Maryland, . . 
Virginia, . . 
North Carolina, 
South Carolina, 
Tennessee, . 
Wot Tu nnt- usee 
Georgia, 
Florida, . 
Alabama, . 
Huntsville, 
Mi--is>ippi, 
Missouri, 
Piatt, . • 
Arkansas, . 
Louisiana, . 
Texas, . . 
Oregon Miss. Conf. 

Total 



13 
- 
1 

1 

8 

6 
5 
l 
I 



11 

3 

: 

I 

3 



78 







Itinerant 


l n»ta a 
Min «nJ 






1 Ar- 


KjM \ U Twill 






\lin ntitl 




of Wor- 




of Church 






Preach 


I'rwh 




»hlp. 




propetty . 


0 


— 


10 


4 


5(H) 


1 


1 


1,800 






1 1 

i 1 


3 


420 


13 




22,100 


17 


5 


2S 


33 


1,609 


37 


6 


70,000 


19 


3 


44 


27 


1,308 


8# 


6 


11,100 


1 14 


1 


18 


13 


925 


9 


3 


12,100 


7 


2 


11 


16 


702 


10 




8,000 


7 


1 


8 


14 


555 


5 




4.100 


30 


8 


.59 


68 


G, 0GG 


66 


6 


121.725 


'>!) 


7 


56 


GO 


6,100 


126 


9 


70.855 


26 




60 


70 


5,689 


91 


12 


101,250 
4,800 


19 


7 


47 


28 


1.469 


6 




11 


5 


22 




2,031 


25 




13,000 


8 


3 


20 


;? 


1,0)4 
1,264 


10 


<> 


4,925 


14 


3 


17 


20 


17 


4 


14,500 
12,550 


23 




43 


33 


1,549 


12 


15 


12 




15 


20 


1,261 




4 


3,670 


8 


3 


19 


10 


800 


'? 






28 


* 


00 


7 t 


6.746 


165 


46 


348^000 


12 


8 


37 


25 


4,729 
5,397 


51 


I 


44,750 


12 


3 


41 


21 


66 




22,080 


6 




9 


G 


733 


10 




30,000 


5 


3 


17 


11 


1,800 


12 




10,000 


I 


1 


20 


10 


908 


24 




3,500 


1 is 


2 


55 


12 


3,102 


25 


1 


5,000 







12 


1 


800 


11 




5,400 


17 


I 


3 Si 


50 


4,375 


91 


2 


44,500 


6 


I 


Si 


13 


1,000 






6,570 


10 


3 


33 


21 


2,421 


38 




i 


2 


18 


G 


1,800 








7 


fi 


15 


12 


C50 


1 




1,000 


10 




15 




880 


10 




3,000 


G 




13 




676 


20 




1 0,000 


8 


4 


22 


s 


550 












7 




120 


1 




1.000 


405 


103 


916 


767 


70,018 


982tf 


118 


1,009,276 
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The statistics of the Universalists 
we obtain from the Unicersalist Compan- 
ion, with an Almanac and Register . The 
organization of the denomination is by 
" State Conventions" in the several States, 
and a "United States Convention," in 
which each State or Territorial Conven- 
tion is represented by one clerical and 
two lay delegates, and if consisting of fifty 
societies and clergymen, two clerical and 
four lay delegates, — with one clerical and 
two lay delegates for every additional fifty. 
Local Associations, equivalent to our Con- 
ferences, meet in the several States. 





AfcHO- 


Socie- 


Meeting 






ciatiooe. 


ties. 


Hoojmm. 


Preachen . 


Maine, 


7 


136 


116 


49 


N. H. 


5 


73 


60 


24 


Vt. 


5 


82 


91 


40 


Mast. 


6 


164 


162 


122 


R.I. 


• • 


10 


6 


3 


Conn. 


3 


26 


20 


16 


N. T. 


16 


220 


194 


107 


Penn. 


4 


46 


33 


24 


Ohio, 


12 


139 


82 


47 


Mich. 


8 


16 


8 


19 


Ind. 


7 


63 


28 


12 


Ill 


7 


64 


23 


64 


WUc 


2 


15 


6 


21 


Minn.* 


• • 


1 


1 


3 


Iowa, 


3 


20 


4 


28 


Mo.* 


• • 


4 


2 


9 


Ky. 


2 


16 


12 


17 


Tenn.* 


• ■ 


2 


2 


2 


Md* 


• • 


4 


5 


1 


Ve* 


• • 


6 


5 


1 


N. C. 


• • 


2 


33("free") 4 


8. C. 


• • 


1 


1 


1 


Geo. 


• • 


6 


12 


9 


Ala. 


• • 


•i 


6 


6 


La* 


• • 


• • 


• • 


2 


Miis* 


• • 


• • 


2 


6 


Flor* 


• • 


1 


1 


• • 


Texas,* 


• • 


• • 


2 


6 


Calif* 


1 


8 


• • 


4 


Nebr* 


• • 


• • 


• • 


1 


Oreg.* 


• • 


• • 


• • 


1 


Brit. Pro*. 1 


16 


8 


7 


Total, 


84 


1123 


912 


~652 



These h»Te no State ConT*ntion«. 



The statistics of the Unitarians, as a 
denomination, have been found, for the 
past seven or eight yean, in the Unita- 
rian Year Book; bat that publication be- 

TOkl S8 



ing suspended, those of the current year 
are inserted in the January number of the 
Quarterly Journal of the American Unita- 
rian Association. They comprise a list of 
clergymen, with post-office address, and 
(in part) occupation ; and a list of socie- 
ties, with their clergymen ; and they are 
admirably calculated to afford arithmeti- 
cal practice to anybody who desires a 
summary. Arranging the societies by 
States, we arrive at the following results : 

SOCIETIES. 



With pustora. 


Vacant. 


Total. 


Maine, 


12 


3 


16 


N. H. 


14 


2 


16 


Vt. 

v »« 


2 


1 


3 


Mass. 


121 


oo 


103 


R. I. 


8 


0 


3 


Conn. 


1 


2 


3 


N. Y. 


10 


3 


13 


N. J. 


1 


1 


2 


Penn. 


1 


2 


3 


Maryland. 


2 


0 


2 


D. C. 


I 


0 


1 


Ohio, 


2 


2 


4 


111. 


6 


4 


9 


Mich. 


2 


0 


2 


Iowa, 


1 


0 


1 


"Wise. 


1 


1 


2 


Kansas, 


1 


0 


1 


Misso. 


1 


0 


1 


Ky. 


1 


0 


1 


8. C. 


1 


0 


1 


Geo. 


1 


0 


1 


La. 


1 


0 


1 


Calif. 


1 


0 


1 


Canada, 


1 


0 


1 


Total, 


"l87 


69 


"246 



Of the members of churches, (where 
such organizations are recognized,) as of 
the attendance of public worship, no sta- 
tistics are in existence. 

The list of clergymen includes 297 
names. Of these, 195 are pastors, (eight 
churches having a double pastorate), 88 
are "without charge"; and 14 others are 
connected with colleges and seminaries, 
or are ministers M at large," and the like. 
Of the 88 u without charge," the residences 
are as follows: Massachusetts, 70: N. H- 
3 ; N. Y., 3 ; R. I., 2 ; and Vt, Ohio, 111., 
Wise., Pa., Md., Ky., Ga., Kansas, and 
unknown, 1 each. 
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Wc take the following 8ummary of the Romah Catholic Churchm in the United 8tatee, 
from the Metropolitan Catholic Almanac, for 1869 : 



DIOCESES. 


Churchce and 
Chapels. 


tc 

«-» 

tf; 
4* 

"C 


Ecclesiastical 
Institutions. 


MaleReligious 
Institutions. 


Female Relig. 
Institutions. 


Lit. Inst's for 
Young Men. 


Female Acad- 
emies. 


S . 

■ . 

6.2 


Population re- 
ported. 




98 


127 


3 


2 


10 


7 


9 


n 






20 


16 


3 






2 


2 


2 


10,000 






19 




*2 


*2 




• • 


* • 


19,000 




153 


142 


*2 


2 


3 


*3 


5 


6 




74 


7«* 


1 


4 


2 


3 


2 


6 


50,000 




17 


13 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


2 


3 


12,000 




10 


13 






2 


• • 




3 


8.000 




17 


9 


• • 


• * 


2 




• • 


2 


10,000 


Vicariate of Florida 


6 


3 


• • 


• * 


• * 




1 


• • 




9 


427 


420 


6 


10 


21 


15 


21 


34 





Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Covington 

Detroit 

Fort Wayne 

Louisville 

Saut Ste. Marie. 
Vincenncs 



123 
79 

23 
50 
21) 

23 
78 



112 

57 
20 
43 
28 
70 
16 
42 



2 

■ ■ 

1 



8 



; 479 



3SS 



9 



2 
4 
i 

2 



25 



8 | 
4 



3 

3 
2 
2 



3 
I 
2 
1 
1 

2 



22 



10 



11 

3 

3 

5 ■ 

3 I 
10 

1 
15 



i 
•I 

4 



51 



21 





73 


92 


1 


t 


4 < 


! 




11 ! 




42 


43 






2 




3 






10 


10 






3 


1 


3 






12 


27 


• • 


2 


1 


1 


3 


3 




14 


14 




1 


3 


5 


3 


4 




16 


15 


:: 


• • 


4 


1 


3 


• • 


6 


173 


201 


i 


9 


17 


10 


16 


18 




78 


124 


i 


3 


3 


4 


12 


5 




US 


84 


• * 


2 


3 


2 


1 


10 




85 


78 




1 


2 


1 


4 


2 




34 


31 




2 


5 


* • 


3 


2 




102 


106 


2 


9 


17 


2 


9 


14 




25 


13 






1 




s 


I 




. r )2 


42 
















46 


41 




i 


*2 


1 


2 


3 




36 


25 


• • 


l 


1 




1 


• • 


9 


676 


544 


3 


19 


34 


1 l» 


36 







I 


7 

15 


• • 


1 


1 ! 1 


.. 


.. 
1 




2 


13 


22 


■ • 


1 


i ! i 


1 


1- 




Vicariate of Kansas, &c. . . 


68 
64 
73 
62 
189 
14 
83 
31 
16 


120 
40 
66 
24 

103 
12 
26 
27 
16 


3 

• • 

• • 

• * 

1 

• • 

1 

• • 

• • 


3 
1 
2 
3 
3 
1 

• • 

2 
2 


14 
1 
3 
6 
6 
1 
1 
5 
3 


17 

• • 

1 
3 
4 

• • 

• * 

• • 

• • 


12 
I 
2 
6 

13 
1 
1 
4 

• • 


26 

• • 

3 
1 
6 

"i 

4 


120.000 
66,000 

160,000 
10.000 
83.000 
60,000 


9 


599 


403 


5 


17 


40 


26 


40 


39 ; 




43 
24 


51 
19 


1 
1 


3 
1 


6 
1 


2 
2 


3 
2 


3 
3 


28.000 


2 


67 


70 


2 


4 


6 




5 


6 






2334 


2086 


21 


86 


141 




170 


1.58 
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The General Convention of the 
New Church in the United States does 
not appear to comprise all the receivers 
of the 44 doctrines of the New Jerusalem.'' 
It is composed of six Associations, (bound- 
ed mainly by State lines,) one 44 General 
Society," and five societies not belonging 
to any Association; these embrace 89 
societies, of which, all except Ohio (12 
societies) and the 5 isolated societies, 
report 1,812 members, a number bearing 
but a very slight proportion to the whole. 
Other tables in the 44 Journal of the For- 
tieth Annual Session," furnish a list of the 
places where societies exist, and also of 
towns where are 44 receivers " of the doc- 
trines, without societies: These we reckon 
up as follows : 

Other PUeea 
wh«r* fcra 



State*. 


S Odette*. 


M neeivers." 


Mains, 


4 


at 

76 


New Hampshire, 


1 


11 


Vermont, 


0 


3 


M assachusetts, 


16 


CO 

68 


Rhode Island, 


1 


6 


Connecticut, 


0 


9 


New York, 


4 


20 


New Jersey, 


0 


8 


Pennsylvania, 


8 


10 


Delaware, 


0 


1 


Maryland, 


0 


11 


District of Columbia, 1 


0 


Virginia, 


1 


10 


South Carolina, 


1 


1 


Georgia, 


0 


8 


Alabama, 


0 


3 


Florida, 


0 


1 


Mississippi, 


0 


2 


Louisiana, 


0 


7 


Tennessee, 


o 


2 


Kentucky, 


0 


7 


Ohio, 


9 


43 


Indiana, 


1 


24 


Illinois, 


4 


66 


Michigan, 


0 (en 


■or) 44 


Wisconsin, 


0 


23 


Iowa, 


0 


12 


Minnesota 


0 


3 


Missouri, 


0 




Kansas, 
Nebraska, 


0 




0 




Arkansas, 


0 




Texas, 


0 




California, 


0 


3 


Total in U. 8., 


60 


~478 



In addition to the above, we find the 
following : 

Countrle*. Societies. Other Place*, &c 

Canada West, 0 19 
New Brunswick, 0 1 
West Indies, 0 6 

Making a total, in America, of 50 Socie- 
ties and 503 other places where there are 
44 receivers." Of coarse any estimate from 
such data is worthless. 

As to ministers, there are in connection 



with the Convention, — 

Ordaining Ministers, 6 

Pastors and Missionaries, 25 

Licentiates 1 and Ministers, 12 

Total, 43 



The same document gives a list of So- 
cieties in other countries, as follows : 

England, Scotland, and Ireland,— 
Connected with Conference, 48 
Not 44 44 14 16 





63 


Africa, 


2 


Australia, 


1 


German States, 


9 


Prussia, 


10 


Switserland, 


6 


France, 


3 


Italy, 


3 


Total in other countries, 


96 


America, 


60 


Total, 


lie 



In our last number, being unable to 
give the statistics of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church South for 1858, 
we copied those for 1857. We now in- 
sert the table for the first mentioned 
year, — and with it the summary for the 
preceding year, as it appears in the re- 
cent issue, although differing in some 
figures from the table previously printed. 

44 In the following table, the six Bishops 
are not counted. Their addition would 
make the number of travelling preachers, 
including those on the superannuated list, 
2,577. The preachers who are located (77) 
are not counted ; <Jn the other hand, the 
preachers who were admitted on trial, 
(224,) and those who were re-admitted, 
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(58,) are counted among the travelling reported — these would make the total 

preachers, though many of them are also number of ministers and members about 

reckoned with the local preachers. The 700,000, and the increase about 44,000." 

members in several charges in the Ken- The Pacific figures are not official, though 

tucky Conference, as well as those in the gross number of ministers and member* 

China, are not counted, not being officially may be correctly reported. 



CONFERENCES. 



1. Kentucky. 

2. Louisville. 

3. MiMOuri . . 

4. St. Louis. . 
6. 

6. TVoi 
7. 

8. Memphis. 

9. Mississippi 

10- Louisiana 

11. Virginia 

12. Western Virginia. 
18 North Carolina.... 
14. South Carolina. . , 

15- Georgia 

16. AUbaina 

17 Florida 

18. Texas 

19. East Texas 

20- Arkansas 

21. Wachlta 

22. Indinn Mission . . 
23 Pacific 



Total in 1R58 

Total Id 1*57 



Incn-aM? 









WI4U 




Oi,.r.-l 


O, r. i 
Pwfc'a. 


PVi. 


PV». 




Pr«b*i. 


Mra »- 


81 


8 


206 


16.889 


1H48 


4592 


604 


86 11 


215 


20.001 


2017 


8746 


416 


84 


5 


152 


15.295 






JUT 


103 




209 


19,696 


2378 


1629 


140 


24 




11 


510 


80 


18 


• • < • 


190 




871 


81.111 




ASKS 




110 


is 


402 


38 202 


6776 


8810 


632 


152 


5 


893 


28 008 


4084 


7102 


86S 


124 


7 


207 


14 t 276 


8881 


12,013 


8642 


08 
174 


8 


112 


6632 


1736 


4091 


970 


4 


198 


84.185 


3901 


6422 


.>:» 
70 


57 


3 


75 


8096 


2241 


226 


117 


7 


192 


27.805 


369) 


11,766 


1429 


150 


9 


207 


32,108 


4987 


89.720 


7028 


1 197 


96 


679 


44.613 


9350 


20,174 


4992* 


202 


17 


636 


86 418 


9222 


18.672 


6414 


mm 
1 1 


6 


124 


7*?91 


1884 


6489 


1289 


130 


7 


193 


10.043 


3?47 


2647 


1116 


80 


7 


192 


10.596 


3570 


1669 


739 


68 




159 


9656 


2622 


rwi»j 


309 


66 


I 


169 


7055 


2477 


1797 


608 


84 




65 


88 




261 




49 


• • ■ 


70 


26GU 








2408 163 


5016, 420.795 


78.892 


155.923 


32.104 


2267 


167 


4907 1 


404 430 


62,281 : 


148.626 


29,394, 


141 




1L<9 | 


16,365 


1 


7398 


2710| 




4 











•». 



138 

• • • • 

200 



> • • • 
I ■ • • 



• • • • 

• . • . 



2959 677 



T«l Mr*. 

ud n;. 



3297 
3889 1 



677 
467 



23.228 
26.M0 
19.726 
24,065 
782 
46,704 
60.144 
40.062 
84.160 
13.612 
46.473 
10,767 
44.946 
84,201 
79 881 
70,481 
17.569 
17,9X3 
16.843 
13.. f >66 
12.160 
3964 
2779 

'889,176 
1 655,777 



294 
1354 
1551 
32*5 
17 
8177 



• * . • 

SS 

2891 
6424 
6958 
1193 
8171 
1848 
1025 
241 

1060 



• • • • 

• • • • 

• » • • 

1104 

| ■ ■ 

• • a 

817 



81 



44,900 1502 



110! 48,396 Net Increase 



SKETCH OF THE BROADWAY CHURCH, NORWICH, CT., 
WITH PARTICULAR REFERENCE TO VENTILATION. 

BY RBV. JOHN V. QITLLIVKH, THK PASTOR. 



The edifice erected for the use of the 
Broadway (formerly Main St.) Congre- 
gational Society in Norwich, Ct., a front 
view of which is on the opposite page, is 
built of freestone and bricks, of 94 feet in 
length by <U feet in breadth. The spire 
is 201 feet high from the main floor, en- 
tirely of brick. It is upon the slope of a 
steep hill, the audience-room being nearly 
on a level with the street in front, while 
the basement, which is 15 feet high in the 
clear, is two feet above the surface of the 
ground in the rear, there being beneath 
all, a dry and airy cejlar, seven feet high 
in the clear. The audience-room is de- 
signed to scat 1 ,000 persons ; the larger 
lecture-room, 450 ; the smaller, 125. The 



peculiar situation of the church deter- 
mined the style of the front, it being ne- 
cessary to give elevation by the use of 
both a tower and a steeple. 

It is hoped that, from the following de- 
scription, some useful hints may be ob- 
tained in regard to the interior arrange- 
ment of our churches for purposes of 
comfort and convenience, and especially 
upon the subject of the Ventilation 
of Churches. 1 

i Tue description or the ventilating apparatus used 
In thi* edifice la somewhat extended for publication 
In the Congregational Quarterly In order to meet nu- 
merous inquiries. The author will request hi* cor- 
respondent* to accept this article as a reply to the 
many letters on the subject which he baa found 
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CELLAR. — 1, An Inclosed upece tor tbe supply of cold air tor tbe Lector* Room R. and for the pulpit in 

the Audience Room ; tbe air ia rece4e«d from a window in tbe rear. 2, 8 and 4, cold air tube* to supply 

fresh air to tbe Sabbath School Kooin and to tbe Audience Kooin A A. * #, furnaces, b b b b t brick 




BASKMKXT- A. Sabbath School Room. B, lecture Room partitioned from the Snbb.ith School Knnm by 

*ll-li»g rwlift do^ra, no that the two rooms can be thrown into one C. Pastor's Study D, Ladies' Room. 

£ E. Entries. F. Passage-way. G, Inf«nt School Room //. Sabbath Srh'>o) Library Uootn 

J /. Mowble Hfttee*. described below. a a a a, Stairways. b 6, Pulpit platform*. r c t . Closets — — « * * 

*, Uoi-air tlue* to audience room. ///////. Hot-air registers. gg. Oatside steps. A*, Pulpits. 

it i i, Iron columns. r r r r, Ventilating registers for winter use opening into a ventilating chinmeT. 

through which the furnace smoke-pipe pause*. 1. Cold-air rhie leading from 1 on cellar plan, and empty- 
ing below the floor of pulpit In Audience Room 8 8, Cold-air flues leading from 8 on cellar plan, and 

emptying Into tbe platform upon which the pewi» stand, from which It is drawn into the room through small 
pdTafoanfctsio n£ i_n Cli0 rifle TwJf"^^^"^ 4j Cold*wVlx flucfl pumd^ hilI cnipt^ idi^ in a p i n n n c r tiniil^l* to 8 3* 
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AUPTENCK KOOM.— B £, Vettlbule. C, RnUed platform tn front of Pulpit. Z>, Pulpit. a a a, 

9 tain. b 6 6 6, Uot-alr rej{i*ter». 1 1, Ool<l-alr regUter* for Pulpit opening from 1 od eeatrjr and cellar 

plans, 4, A tegbter for taking tbe col<J air from the room down to th« fun ace. for the purpose of beating 
more quickly, to be rioted when the audience aaaemble r rr r. Four regis ten for winter ventilation. 




OALLXBT 
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The Arrangement of the Base- 
ment. — The object here kept in view, 
was to secure a ready expansion and con- 
traction of the accommodations to meet the 
demands of various occasions. Accord- 
ingly, two lecture-rooms were provided, 
separated by sliding baize doors. Should 
the larger room become crowded, the. 
smaller can readily be added to it by slid- 
ing the doors. The settees in the smaller 
room are made with swivel backs, so that 
they can be turned towards either end of 
the room. The study and ladies room 
can, in like manner, be united with the 
small lecture-room. As these three rooms 
are handsomely carpeted and furnished, a 
suite of parlors is thus obtained for social 
purposes. A stair-case communicates from 
the small lecture-room to a room in the 
rear of the pulpit above. The pulpits in 
the lecture-rooms are lighted from the 
ceiling by means of a circular gas-pipe, 
punctured on the inside for small jets. 
This light is under the control of a stop- 
cock, which is within reach of the speaker. 
A library-room and infant school-room 
are provided for in connection with the 
larger lecture-room. As this room is also 
used as a Sabbath School room, the set- 
tees have been arranged with special 
reference to the accommodation of classes. 
They are, for this purpose, divided into 
sets of three each. The first has a swivel 
back, so that it can be turned to face the 
third, which has a stationary back. The 
second, which has ako a stationary back, 
is divided in the center, as seen in the 
engraving. These parts are placed across 
the space between the first and third, 
thus forming a hollow square. This 
arrangement allows of numerous varia- 
tions, according to the size of the class 
and the taste of the teacher. The seats 
on each side of the pulpit can be arranged 
in squares sufficient to accommodate Bible 
classes of thirty to forty members. The 
legs of the settees are set in shallow iron 
rings fastened to the floor. Uniformity of 
position is thus secured. 

Arrangement of the Audience- 



room. — This can be seen at a glance by 
reference to the engraving. The floor 
has a rise of fifteen inches from the pulpit 
to the front. The pulpit consists of a 
rich balustrade of rose-wood, twenty-one 
inches high, which encircles the platform 
between the stairs. In the center is a 
light desk, the size of the Bible, which 
rises and falls by weights. Doors from 
the pulpit open into a space in the rear, 
from which a speaking tube communi- 
cates with the orchestra. A telegraphic 
apparatus is arranged below the reading 
desk, within easy reach of the speaker, 
which communicates with the sexton's 
pew. It consists of a series of slides, 
which communicate with similar slides in 
the sexton's seat, by means of wires which 
pass under the floor. Beneath these 
slides are placed printers' cards, which 
are uncovered by drawing corresponding 
slides in the pulpit As this can easily be 
done without attracting the notice of the 
audience, much confusion is avoided. A 
magnificent organ is placed in the orches- 
tra, built by the Messrs. Hook, of Boston, 
the gift of Gov. W. A. Buckingham, an 
officer of the Church. 

Ventilation. — The apparatus con- 
sists of two entirely distinct parts, one for 
winter ventilation, the other for summer 
ventilation. 

Winter Ventilation. — The Winter ven- 
tilation is secured by means of four venti- 
ducts, marked r, r, upon the plans, sur- 
rounding the smoke flue, by the heat of 
which a steady upward current is estab- 
lished. Registers near the floors of the 
rooms open into these ventiducts. The 
smoke flue in this case is of brick and is 
circular. A much better plan is to use a 
cast iron smoke flue, which will heat the 
column of air in the chimney much more 
quickly and surely. It should terminate 
six or eight feet from the top of the chim- 
ney, when it will pour out its column of 
smoke and heated air into the column 
ascending the chimney, thus adding to the 
upward force. The chimney is thus made 
a ventiduct, but a small space being used 
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for a smoke flue. Such chimneys may 
be seen in the public school houses of 
Boston and vicinity, in the school houses 
of Norwich, Ct, the Retreat for the 
Insane at Hartford, the Reform School at 
Meriden, and in many public buildings 
throughout the country. This arrange- 
ment secures an upward current when- 
ever the smoke flue is heated by the Are. 
In the summer season these ventiducts 
sometimes give a downward current or 
remain inactive, according to the state of 
the atmosphere. The registers* for whiter 
ventilation are placed near the floors of 
the rooms, because the hottest and light- 
est air is the unbreathed air which comes 
direct from the furnaces, while the coolest 
and heaviest air is the foul air ejected 
from the lungs. The registers for the 
ventiducts should be placed as far as pos- 
sible from the hot air registers, by which 
arrangement a constant circulation is kept 
np with the least possible loss of heat. It 
will be found that a room can be heated 
with a hot air furnace much more quickly 
and economically when the cold air has an 
opportunity to escape into the ventiduct, 
than when it is confined. This plan of 
winter ventilation is very important in 
close or crowded rooms or such as are to 
be occupied for many hours in succession, 
as sleeping apartments, school rooms, &c. 
Onr church edifices are usually so spa- 
cious, are occupied for so short a time, 
and unfortunately are so seldom crowded, 
that the occasions for using the winter 
ventilating registers will be comparatively 
few. As, however, chimneys can be built 
in this manner at a very slight additional 
cost, it will generally be considered worth 
the outlay to furnish these facilities. A 
remarkable example of what may be ac- 
complished by one of these ventilating 
chimneys may be seen in the arrange- 
ments for warming and ventilating the 
Retreat for the Insane at Hartford, plan- 
ned with great skill by Dr. Butler. In 
this case it was important to place the hot 
air registers out of the reach of the pa- 
tient*. The hot air is accordingly brought 
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in at the top of the room, and forced 
downward through an opening in the 
floor. So complete is the circulation thus 
established that the temperature of a room 
can be raised from 40 to 70 degrees in 
five minutes. More than this, the ex- 
ceedingly foul effluvia which ordinarily 
fills the apartments of the worst patients, 
and which formerly penetrated to every 
part of the building, are carried down 
into the cellar and there emptied into the 
ventilating chimney. So completely is 
this accomplished that no stench can be 
perceived in or about the apartment. A 
full description of this apparatus may be 
found in the Twenty- First Annual Report 
of that institution, made in April, 1855. 

Summer Ventilation. — The Summer ven- 
tilation is secured by a supply of fresh 
air brought througn tubes passing from 
the cellar windows into the space between 
the ceiling of the basement and the floor 
of the audience-room, whence it issues 
through numerous holes bored in the risers 
of the slips along the aisles. The foul air 
is carried off through two ventilators in 
the ceiling, eight feet in diameter. From 
these, two tubes, four feet square, commu- 
nicate with the tower and steeple respec- 
tively. The one entering the tower rises 
perpendicularly twenty feet to the deck. 
The one entering the steeple rises forty- 
five feet to a point fourteen feet above the 
bell-deck. To control the action of these 
tubes, so as to secure an upward current 
in all circumstances, heat is applied near 
the bottom of the perpendicular tubes. 
Large sheets of tin are suspended so as to 
guard the sides, and four gas-heaters are 
placed in the center. 

The summer ventilation is much more 
important than that of winter. In the 
hot still days of mid-summer, and in the 
close muggy weather which we often ex- 
perience in the Spring and Fall, both 
preachers and hearers suffer severely in 
most of our churches. The speaker who 
is forced by the unusual action of the 
lungs to breathe from six to ten times the 
ordinary amount of air, is compelled to 
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inhale immense quantities of carbonic 
acid gas and other deleterious compounds. 
The blood cannot find oxygen enough to 
relieve it of its load of carbon, and in this 
poisoned state is driven to the excited 
brain, and to the laboring vocal organs of 
the speaker. The results are serious and 
often disastrous. Disease of the head or 
throat is sure to follow the frequent repe- 
tition of such unnatural, we might almost 
say wicked, use of the bodily organs. 
The effect upon the audience is not less 
marked, if it be less injurious. Drowsi? 
ness, or at least dullness, a state of mind 
and body totally incompatible with a pro- 
fitable attention, is soon produced. An 
experiment was recently tried in the Co- 
rinthian Hall in Rochester, which is most 
successfully ventilated, by the use of arti- 
ficial heat, during the delivery of a lecture 
by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. The 
valves of the ventiducts were closed, and 
in less than five minutes, fans were pro- 
duced, and in five minutes more the whole 
audience became either sleepy or weary, 
the attention flagged, and all the indica- 
tions of the presence of poison in the air 
were given. The opening of the venti- 
ducts soon relieved the audience of their 
stupidity and the experimenters of their 
doubts. Severe colds are much more 
frequently contracted in such circumstan- 
ces, than from exposure to a low temper- 
ature or even to draughts of air. The 
throat and lungs become debilitated and 
the whole system torpid. On leaving the 
house, the cold or damp air strikes the 
body in its enfeebled state, and inflamma- 
tion is the necessary result 

The great principle which should regu- 
late all our arrangements both for winter 
and summer ventilation, is this; make the 
house breathe as fast as the people breathe 
who are in it. No person should be com- 
pelled to inhale the air which is loaded 
with the impurities of bis neighbor's lungs. 
The air should be carried off as fast as it 
is used. To carry out this principle in 
the warm weather, when there is no fire 
in the furnaces, we must attend to various 
points. 



1. To supply a sufficient quantity of 
fresh air at the floor of the room, so dif- 
fused that no draft shall be perceived. 

In regard to the quantity, it is difficult 
to give a general rule. The amount of 
tube room necessary to supply the waste 
of air will vary with the rapidity of the 
current. If powerful means are employed 
for drawing the air from the ceiling, less 
tube room will be required than under 
other circumstances. In the case of the 
church we are describing, four tubus are 
employed, each 2 1-2 feet square, beside 
the large opening below the pulpit The 
better plan is to provide air enough to 
supply a full house in a summer's day 
without opening the windows, taking care 
to supply facilities for cutting it off when 
not wanted. In case the basement is not 
used for lecture-rooms, a space might be 
cut off from the top of the cellar, by k 
tight ceiling, into which the air could be 
received from windows at both ends of 
the building, and from which it could be 
freely drawn into the audience-room. 
This space being tightly closed in winter, 
could be filled with warm air from the 
furnaces, and by this means the floor of 
the audience-room would be kept at a 
comfortable temperature for the feet In 
some localities, where smoke and dust 
abound, it may be found expedient to 
take the air from below the eaves of the 
building, furring out a broad space for 
that purpose from the walls. In damp 
locations there would be an additional 
reason for this arrangement The steeple 
might be used for this purpose, it being 
remembered that the higher we go, the 
cooler and purer the air becomes. The 
air for the British House of Parliament 
is taken from great height and is cooled 
by passing through a subterranean venti- 
duct The means thus adopted for the 
equal diffusion of the air a» it enters the 
room, are an iron floor, minutely per- 
forated, covered with a hair carpet 
through the interstices of which the air 
finds its way. The effect is a delicious 
sense of coolness, without any perceptible 
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draught Such experiments are of course 
too expensive for ordinary church edifices. 
The plan adopted in the Broadway 
Church is to introduce the air into the 
platform upon which the pews stand, 
which platform is raised about four inches 
above the level of the aisles. The air is 
thus admitted through half- inch holes, 
bored in the rises along the aisles. The 
hot-air registers are also used for cold air 
in the summer, the current passing freely 
through the air-chamber of the furnace. 
In the pulpit two large registers are 
placed in the floor on each side of the 
desk, which the speaker may open or 
close, as he pleases. This arrangement 
answers a very good purpose. Any addi- 
tional facilities for diffusing the air more 
thoroughly at its entrance into the room, 
would be an improvement. In some cases 
the base -board along the sides of the 
room might be perforated in the same 
manner as the rises in this case. 

The two lecture-rooms in this church 
are supplied with air through perforations 
in the front of the two pulpit platforms, 
into which cold-air tubes empty, and by 
registers opening directly from those 
tubes as they pass under the floor. The 
supply is very inadequate, though it gives 
great relief. 

2. The next point to be attended to is 
the drawing oS of the foul air at the top 
of the room. 

It must now be borne in mind that the 
warmest air in the room is that which 
passes from the lungs. In the winter, the 
warmest air is the unbreathed air from 
the furnaces. In winter, therefore, the 
foul air must be drawn from the bottom of 
the room ; in the summer, from the top. 

In emptying the room of foul air at the 
top, several points are important. The 
capacity of the tubes should be at least 
equal to that of the supply tubes below ; 
a uniform upward current should be 
secured, and the force of the current 
should be under control. In respect to 
the first point— the capacity of the tubes- 
it is difficult to give any general rule. A 



straight tube will convey more air than 
one that is bent ; a perpendicular tube 
more than one that is in any part hori- 
zontal ; a heated tube more than one 
which is cold. In this church the audience- 
room is so well cleared that with ordinary 
audiences, in the hottest weather, there is 
nothing oppressive in the atmosphere. 
The contrast between the coolness and 
airiness of the house and the condition of 
other houses of worship, is a subject of 
general remark. It will be perceived that 
the tubes in this case are very much bent, 
and run for a. long distance in a horizontal 
direction. These circumstances materially 
diminish their efficiency, although the 
great height to which they are carried, in 
part remedies the evil. Could they have 
been carried directly from the opening in 
the ceiling, which is eight feet in diame- 
ter, to the roof, and been thus emptied by 
ejectors of sufficient size, their power 
would have been quadrupled. The im- 
possibility of ejectors of sufficient size, 
except at an extravagant cost, prompted 
the adoption of this plan. An apparatus 
has since been invented and patented 
which promises to supply this want It is 
simply an arrangement of blinds, so con- 
trived that the force of the wind will close 
the blinds on the windward side, while by 
a connecting rod the blinds on the leeward 
side are at the same moment set open. It 
is claimed that a downward current is 
thus made impossible. It is called " Doug- 
lass's Patent," Backus & Barston being 
the agents for Eastern Connecticut. Such 
an apparatus may be so constructed as to 
give a pleasing architectural effect. It 
may thus be safely said, that a room cal- 
culated to seat 1,000 persons, may be suc- 
cessfully emptied of air in summer by two 
tubes, heated as below described, each 
eight feet in diameter, passing perpendic- 
ularly to the roof, and then supplied with 
air ejectors of equal capacity. Great care 
will be necessary on the last point, since 
the capacity of the ejector must be meas- 
ured not by its size, but by the space fur- 
nished by the open blinds. 
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The next important point is to Becure a 
uniform upward current This can only 
be done by the application of some motive- 
power. In certain states of the atmosphere 
there will be little or no action in the 
ventiducts ; at other times there will be 
a downward current, which will fall like a 
cold shower bath upon the heads of the 
audience. In the French Chamber of 
Deputies the upward current U established 
by means of blowers carried by steam. In 
the Briti?h House of Parliament, heat is 
employed. This latter method will be 
usually most convenient and economical. 
In the Corinthian Hall in Rochester, in 
the Philadelphia High School, and in 
some other buildings, coal stoves are 
employed. Shaw, of Boston, has patented 
a gas stove which seems admirably adapted 
to the purpose, which, at au expense of a 
cent and a half an hour, gives a heat 
equal to a ten-inch cylinder stove. Such 
a stove, placed in the tube between the 
ceiling of the audience-room and the roof, 
would create a very powerful and per- 
fectly uniform upward current. Of course 
it must be accessible from the attic floor, 
and the danger of fire must be carefully 
guarded against. 

A defec t will be observed in the tubes 
in this chun h, the tube in the tower hav- 
ing a much less perpendicular height than 
the tube in the steeple.. The tendency is, 
of course, to produce a downward current 
in the shorter tube to feed the upward 
current in the longer tube. It was hoped 
that this tendency might be overcome by 
an increase of heat in the shorter tube— a 
hope which has not as yet been fully 
realized. This difficulty will not occur if 
the tubes are carried out directly through 
the roof. 

The third point mentioned, viz., the 
control of the force of the upward current, 
is fully secured by the use of gas, the flow 
of which can be regulated at pleasure. 

The basement rooms in this church are 
emptied of foul air through the space be- 
tween the brick wall and the plastering. 
From this space the air is taken into a 



horizontal tube two feet square which 

passes through the attic under the eaves 
and communicates with the perpendicular 
tubes in the tower and steeple. If a wide 
space is furred out, a tolerable ventilation 
can be secured for a lower story in this 
way. Tubes communicating directly with 
the roof would be much more efficacious. 
All these tubes above and below are 
closed iti winter by slides. 

Thcs;? arrangements for ventilation are 
not by any means a model. They were 
made under peculiar embarrassments and 
were imperfect, simply because the means 
of making them better could not be se- 
cured. Imperfect as they are, however, 
their value can hardly be over estimated. 
A few hundred dollars devoted to this 
purpose will do more to give success to the 
preaching of the word than many thou- 
sands or even tens of thousands expended 
in finical decorations, or in operatic music, 
or even in pulpit learning and eloquence. 
The plainest principles of economy justify 
the outlay. The entire expense of the 
ventilating apparatus in this church was 
less than three hundred dollars. 1 

Should any one undertake a similar ex- 
periment he should be prepared to en- 
counter several difficulties. First, he will 
meet with indifference and opposition, and 
even ridicule, from the mass of those who 
are to be most benefited. Secondly, not 
one architect in a hundred will render him 
the least assistance, — a remark, it should 
be said, which does not apply to the ar- 
chitect of this church.* Thirdly, builders 
will be sure to regard the whole thing as a 
humbug, and if not closely watched, will 
brick up his flues or floor over his tubes, 
or do some other careless or malicious 
thing which will frustrate all his plans. 
The price of ventilation is eternal vigi- 
lance ! 

1 The reader la referred to Dr. L. V. Bell's lector* 
before the Massachusetts Medical Society in 1843. and 
to the highl/ satisfactory experiments of Dr. Batter, 
at the Uci rent for the Insane at Hartford, tor a far- 
ther understanding of these principles. 

* The architect of the building is Mr. Ivan Burdkk, 
of Norwich. 
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$oohs of Jntertst to Congregationalists. 



Tub Atonement. Discourses and Treatises 
by Edwards, SmaUey, Maxy, Emmons, 
Griffin, Burge, and Weeks. With an In- 
troductory Essay, by Edwards A. Park, 
Abbot Professor of Christian Theology, An- 
dorer, Mass. Boston : Congregational 
Board of Publication, 1859, 8vo., pp. 
596. 

This compilation embraces three sermons 
from the younger Jonathan Edwards ; two 
from Dr. Smalley ; a discourse from Pres- 
ident Maxy, and two sermons from Dr. 
Emmons— all designed to illustrate the 
doctrine of the Atonement. Then follows 
Dr. Griffin's more stately treatise, " An 
humble attempt to reconcile the differences 
of Christians respecting the extent of the 
Atonement"; Caleb Burge's "Essay on 
the Scripture doctrine of the Atonement " ; 
and Dr. Weeks' «• Dialogue" on the Atone- 
ment. It will be seen that, among these 
names arc some of the best theologians and 
deepest thinkers which our country has 
produced. The specimens of their works 
here brought together have been too long 
before the public to require a critical notice 
of their contents now. Their republication 
by a Society whose object is to supply ex- 
isting demands, is evidence that they have 
already stood the test of an ordeal more 
searching and .severe than any mere book- 
notice or review, — they have been read and 
accepted by the Christian public. There 
may be slight diversities of judgment among 
goad people in respect to some things here 
written, as we mark a difference also on 
minor points among the writers ; but that 
there is a general agreement in these views 
by Evangelical Christians— certainly here 
in New England — we have never seen cause 
to doubt. The question, therefore, as to 
who should give the book an introduction 
to the reader, or whether any one should, 
has not the importance, in our view, which 
was attached to it, as we learn, by the 
Board. Each writer must, of course, stand 
on his own independent merits, and his 
production pass for just what it is worth 
in the estimation of a discriminating pub- 



lic — the writer of the Introduction and his 
performance along with the rest. Any 
other supposition reflects on the read- 
ing community, by placing too low an es- 
timate on their capacity for independent 
thinking. Let us not be understood to 
express a feeling of indifference, with re- 
gard to l*rof. Park's Introductory Essay of 
some seventy pages, on " The Rise of the 
Edwardean Theory of the Atonement," 
which the Executive Committee of the 
Board of Publication adopted. Such a 
theme, discussed with such ability, can 
hardly fail to interest intelligent minds, 
whether published in the Bibleotheca Sacra, 
or as the first chapter in a volume like this. 
At the same time many, and perhaps a ma- 
jority of those for whom the publications 
of this Society are especially designed, will 
read this volume with such an absorbing 
interest in its subject matter, as to care but 
very little what the so called " Edwardean 
Theory " is, or whether in fact there be 
any such theory at all. In their hearts 
they will thank the Board of Publication, 
as we do, for putting forth such a precious 
volume, and we hope will be disposed to 
give it their generous patronage. 

Thb Limits op Relioious Thought Ex- 
amined in Eight Lectures Delivered be- 
fore the University of Oxford, in the year 
MDCCCLVIIL, ott the Hampton Founda- 
tion. By Henry Longueville Mansel, B. D., 
Reader in Moral and Metaphysical Philoso- 
phy at Magdalen College; tutor and late 
fellow of St. John's College. Boston : 
Gould k Lincoln. 1859. 12mo., pp. 364. 

The object of this work— a production of 
much ability, — is to show that human rea- 
son is entirely unable to construct a scien- 
tific Theology independent of, and superior 
to, Revelation. The method of argument 
is, not to employ revelation in the discus- 
sion ; but to prove, upon philosophical 
principles, themselves, that the fundamen- 
tal conceptions, by " Rational Theology," 
of the First Cause, the Absolute and the 
Infinite, are self-destructive through the 
self-contradictions which every such con- 
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ception involves ; that thus we cannot start 
with any abstract conception of infinite 
Divinity, and reason down to the human ; 
but must examine our own religious con- 
sciousness, which manifests itself within 
certain specified limits ; that the concep- 
tions of this consciousness are such as 
revelation in general and its several doc- 
trines in particular, agree with ; and that in 
revelation there are no difficulties not pre- 
viously met with in philosophy. The result 
is to show the utter worthlessness of " Ra- 
tional " Theology by its own principles of 
argument, and to prepare the way for the 
positive evidence of the truth of the Chris- 
tian faith. The ridiculous cant of the 
" Absolute Religion " is, in this work, de- 
molished in a masterly manner. 

Eloquskcs a Vibtvb ; or outline* of a 
tystematic Rhetoric, from the German of 
Theremin, by Prof. Skedd. Andover : W. 
F. Draper, 1859. 2d edition, revised and 
enlarged. 

That such a mind as that of Prof. Shedd 
should feel sufficient interest in this treatise 
to take the trouble of its translation, is, of 
itself, a guarantee of its substantial excel- 
lence, which the study of the work will con- 
firm. It is not a work of surface sugges- 
tions, but of thorough and philosophic 
analysis, and as such, is of great value to the 
student, and especially to him who habitu- 
ally addresses men on the most important 

Alpokd's Gun Tbstambnt, Vol. I. The 
Four Gospel*. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. For sale by Messrs. Crosby, 
Nichols* Co. 

This will take rank at once here, as it 
has in England, as the critical edition of the 
sacred original. In the most condensed 
and convenient form, it furnishes a com- 
plete critical apparatus ; showing the dis- 
crepancies of the MSS. and furnishing the 
data for estimating the exact position of 
every disputed reading and doubtful pas- 
sage. Brief, yet most useful comment is 
added on every page, while a very thorough 
collection of parallel passages is noted in 
the margin. In the admirable style of this 
reprint, and the varied excellencies of the 
work, little seems to be left for further 
effort in this department. Of course every 
clergyman should own and master the 



book. Three volumes more will complete 
the design. 

The Puritan Hymn and Tunb Book ; 
Deeigned for Congregational Singing, So- 
cial Meetings and the Family. Third Edi- 
tion. Boston : Congregational Board of 
Publication, Chauncy Street, 1859. 8vo. 
pp. 112. 

The compilers of this book have aimed 
to adapt a limited number (366) of choice 
hymns, to a few (67 ) 44 simple, standard, 
and familiar tunes," such as have received 
the stamp of general use and popular fa- 
vor. For vestry and family use, we doubt 
whether a better compilation has appeared. 
For the 44 great congregation," an objection 
may be raised against the poverty of sub- 
jects—or perhaps we should say the narrow 
range of hymns to which each subject is 
confined. Tunes that have given utterance 
to the praises of former generations, are 
blended with modern favorites, of which 
we notice a goodly number of Dr. Mason's, 
without which no compilation at the pres- 
ent day can be regarded as complete. A 
great improvement in this third edition, is 
a supplement containing eight pages of 
Chants, — that early, and for many ages, 
only method of singing God's praise. The 
typographical execution of the work leaves 
little to be desired. 

The Firet Records of Anolo-Avbrican Col- 
onization : Their Hietory, by John Win- 
gate Thornton. Boston : Gould & Lincoln. 
1859. 8vo., pp. 12. 

In a prefatory note the author says, 
44 This tract discloses in our own National 
possession the twice lost manuscript Re- 
cords of our origin, of perhaps more preg- 
nant interest to us, as a people, than 
any document which England holds of her 
own primitive history." It appears that 
original documents, which 44 have not been 
used by our historians, and lying virtually 
unknown," have come to light, partly 
among the transmitted papers of 44 Nicho- 
las Farrar, a London merchant," who was 
one of the most active adventurers in col- 
onizing Virginia, and partly in other by- 
places, which have providentially come 
into the keeping of our National Congress ; 
and Mr. T, most pertinently asks, 44 Is it 
not our National duty to have them appro- 
priatclv edited and published, with all that 
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the Archives of England contain respecting 
both the London and Plymouth Compa- 
nies." It certainly is ; and we hope the 
subject will not be permitted to subside till 
this duty is discharged. 

A Memorial or thb Sbmi-Cbntbnnial 
Celebration or the Founding or the 
Theolooical Seminary at Andover. 
Andover : Published by Warren F. Dra- 
per. 1859. 8vo. pp. 242. 

A full account of the celebration at An- 
dover, August 4th and 5th, 1858, prepared 
by Rev. J. L. Taylor, the Treasurer of the 
Institution, and sanctioned by the Trustees. 
This document is not only an excellent 
history of that occasion, and, of course, an 
invaluable historical sketch of the half 
century then commemorated, but it is full 
of interest to the general reader. The pre- 
vious state of theological education, the 
plans consummated in the union of distinct 
schools in theology, the lives of the foun- 
ders, the results of the establishment of the 
Seminary, are here described in a style 
which has led us to read every word of the 
history of services at which it was our 
privilege to be present. The Commemora- 
tive Discourse by Dr. Bacon, and the ad- 
dresses of Drs. Asa D. Smith, J. S. Clark, 
Haines, Withington, Dimmick, Rowland, 
Wm. Adams, Anderson, Badger, Buding- 
ton, Steams, Wayland, Blagden, B ram an, 
N. Adams, Howe, Jackson, Stone, and 
Sears, Professors Brown and Park, Rev. 
' Messrs. Waldo, Couch, Newton, Taylor, and 
Wolcott, and Messrs. Hubbard and Quincy, 
here make inestimable additions to our 
theological history 

Eschatolooy ; or the Seriptttre Doctrine of 
the Coming of the Lord, the Judgment, and 
the Reswrection. By Samuel Lee. Bos- 
ton : J. E. Tilton & Company. 1859. 
12mo., pp. 267. 

"The coming of the Son of Man" is 
here explained as the work of the Messiah 
"in introducing his kingdom into the 
world, rather than presiding in it." " The 
Coming of the Lord " is distinguished as 
the ending of our present mode of existence, 
and the consequent power *• of recognizing 
Christ." " The Judgment" is regarded, 
not as a particular time when the whole 



"race will be assembled, and judgment 
passed upon them," but as the constant 
rewarding of every man according to his 
works. " The Resurrection " is held to be 
the succession of the "spiritual body" to 
the "animal," immediately after death. 
These views the writer fortifies with an 
examination of Scripture passages, exhibit- 
ing great industry and remarkable clearness 
of expression, and by the theory that these 
ideas are in accordance with the established 
laws of nature. The work is able and 
valuable, and deserves consideration ; if it 
shakes anybody's faith, it is because their 
faith needs shaking. 

The Biblxotbeca Sacra for April (the 
July number has not yet made its appear- 
ance on our table,) contains I., Dr. Hick- 
ok's Philosophy ; — II., Three Eras of Re- 
vival in the United States; — HI., Philo- 
logical Studies ;— IV., On the Descent of 
Christ into Hell ;— V., The Theology of 
-^Eschylus ;— VI., On the Vedic Doctrine 
of a Future Life ;— VH., Editorial Corres- 
pondence ; — VDX, Notices of New Publi- 
cations; — IX., Literary and Theological 



Large as the promise is, which this table 
of contents makes to the reader, it is fully 
realized. We have often wondered that 
the conductors of this Quarterly should find 
themselves able to maintain the high rank 
which they took in the outset, and even to 
rise above it, as we think they have, in 
each succeeding volume. Such articles as 
the first and fifth, of the present number- 
not to disparage others — are sufficient to 
secure, for any periodical that can afford 
them, a high place in the esteem of the 
public— and a generous patronage. 

Cleveland's Compendium or American 
Literature, for tale by Metre. Shepard, 
Clark * Brown, is a very fair and fiuthful 
resume of the treasures of the young litera- 
ture which it unfolds. It is done in good 
taste, and not only without that servility 
to slavery which disfigures so much of our 
general writing, but is specially faithful to 
freedom. For this, and many other rea- 
sons, it deserves a large circulation, and 
will prove the standard in its department. 
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Congregation 

Rev. HENRY WHITE, who died at 
Garland, Vt., Dec. 7, 1858, was ••born 
Aug. 3, 1790, at Wilbraham, Ms.," as he 
stated in a letter dated at •• St. Albans, 
[Me.] April 1, 1858." He was son of Dr. 
Lewis White, a physician in Wilbraham 
and Longmeadow, Ms., and Susannah 
(King) White, a native of Wilbraham. •• I 
have not had," he wrote, •• the advantages 
of a collegiate course. I was connected 
with the Theological Seminary at Bangor, 
Me., some three years, which I left August 
6, 1823. I was ordained over the Congre- 
gational Church at Brooks and Jackson, 
* Me., Oct 19, 1825. I have prepared no 
work for the press, excepting The Early 
History of New England, which has passed 
through nine editions and is now pub- 
lished by Sanborn, Carter & Bazin, Bos- 
ton." Mr. White was installed at Loudon 
Village, N. H., Feb. 11, 1835, and dis- 
missed Dec. 26, 1838. In 1839 he supplied 
the Church at Hillsborough Center ; and in 
1840 received a call at Gilsum, which, 
however, did not result in a settlement. 

Mr. White was •• married, Jan 25, 1827, 
to Esther Sewall, born in Bath, Me., March 
39, 1802." They had no children. 



Rev. JOHN EDWARD FARWELL, 
died in Fitchburg, Ma., Dec. 24, 1858. 

He was born in Ashby, Ms., Dec. 9, 
1809 ; was the child of religious parents, 
and bore in after life the marks of his 
Christian nurture. In early life he was 
employed in mechanical pursuits, but in 
1831, while a member of the Academy at 
New Ipswich, N. H., became interested in 
the subject of personal religion ; and after 
a long period of fear and doubt, light broke 
in, clearly, upon his heart. This was fol- 
lowed by a determination to enter the min- 
istry. In 1836 he graduated at Amherst 
College, and in 1839 at Andover Theologi- 
cal Seminary, having spent his second theo- 
logical year at Union Seminary, New York. 
He devoted himself to the work of Mis- 
dona, waa accepted by the A. B. C. F. M., 



al tjUrrologg. 

and was ordained at Ashby. But his 
health failing, after spending a year or 
more in'a vain effort to secure it, he finally 
received and accepted a call to settle in the 
ministry at Rochester, N. H. Here he la- 
bored with great success and usefulness for 
nearly ten years. After leaving Rochester 
he never was settled, though repeatedly 
urged, but labored in several places, for 
longer or shorter periods, — the last one be- 
ing Pelham, N. II., where the disease of 
which he died, fastened upon him. 

•• The first impression one would receive 
of Mr. Farwell," says Rev. J. T. McCol- 
lum, in a funeral discourse, — and the wri- 
ter of this can testify to its truth,—" was 
that he was a very gentle, meek, and affec- 
tionate man It was not put on for 

the occasion, but was the natural expres- 
sion of a genial nature and an affectionate 
heart." •• Another prominent characteris- 
tic was decision. ... He was always a 
reliable man ." • ' Another was a child-like 
simplicity and frankness." He "was a 
man of great industry and perseverance." 
As a preacher, he was •• Scriptural, in- 
structive, interesting and useful." As a 
Christian, "he was simple, earnest, child- 
like in his piety It was with a ' 

peaceful and happy spirit that he threw 
himself on the mercy of God as manifest in 
Jesus Christ." " His faith stimulated him to 
action. He did what he could. He used 
the good judgment and rare foresight with 
which Providence had endowed him, to the 
best of his ability, and then threw himself 
on the invisible arm of the Almighty with 
as much confidence and apparent satisfac- 
tion as if he had seen that arm stretched 
out to guide, support, and deliver him. 
He did see it, for the eye of faith has a 
clearer and more reliable vision than the 
eye of sense. That arm did support and 
comfort him. leaning upon it, calmly, 
gently, he passed through the dark vaUey. 
He seemed to fear no evil, for God was with 
him, and calmly, 'as to a night's repose,' 
ha laid himself down to die." 
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Mr. Farwcll married, June, 1842, Miss 
Elizabeth S. Gates, of Ashby ; she survives 
him, together with two sons, the oldest 
and the youngest of five children. 



Rev. THOMAS HALL, who died Feb. 
16, 1859, at the residence of his son-in-law, 
(Mr. Geo. H. Hubbard,) in Guildhall, Vt., 
was a son of Moody Hall, one of the early 
settlers of Comish, N. H., at which place 
he was born, Jan. 28, 1798. During an 
extensive revival which occurred there in 
1814, he obtained hope in Christ, and made 
a public profession of religion. He pre- 
pared for college at Kimball Union Acad- 
emy, Meriden, X. H., and was graduated 
at Dartmouth, in 1823. 

He read theology with the Rev. Asa 
Burton, D. D., the distinguished divine 
and metaphysician, of Thetford, Vt. He 
preached for some months in Franconia, 
N. H., and, in June, 1825, was called to 
the pastorate of the Congregational Church 
in Waterford, Vt., where he was ordained, 
Sept. 28, 1825. Kev. Silas M'Keen, of 
Bradford, Vt., preached the sermon. In 
1828, a powerful revival occurred under 
his labors, as the fruits of which fifty-seven 
united with the Church, all but five of them 
on one Sabbath. During his pastorate at 
Waterford, the Church was greatly dis- 
turbed by Anti- Masonry, which was then 
raging furiously in Vermont ; and he, be- 
ing a member of the Masonic order, thought 
it advisable, in 1830, to ask a dismissal. 
Two councils were called, the second of 
which granted his request, Nov. 3, 1830. 

His next field of labor was Norwich, Vt., 
where he was installed, Dec. 22d, 1831. 
Rev. Phineas Cook, of Ix.-banon, N. H., 
preached the sermon. Much religious in- 
terest existed at Norwich when he was 
nettled there, and a revival was the result. 
Nineteen were added to the Church during 
his pastorate, and he was dismissed Oct. 
28, 1834. He then returned to "Waterford, 
and resumed labor in his former parish, 
over which he was re-installed about Dec. 
1st, 1835. Here he remained rill Jan. 31st, 
1844, when he was dismissed. After tliis 
he preached, as stated supply, for longer 
or shorter terms, at Vershire and Guildhall, 
Vt., and at Bethlehem and Franconia, N. H. 
VOL. L 40 



In January, 1858, he commenced preach- 
ing alternately at Upper Waterford, Vt. and 
Dal ton, N. H., where he continued till his 
labors were arrested by sickness and death. 

His death was occasioned by bilious- 
typhoid fever, by which he was attacked 
while visiting his son-in-law at Guildhall. 
When danger was first apprehended, he 
expressed entire resignation to the Lord's 
will. "I desire," he said, "to have no 
will of ray own, and do not know as I 
have any, as regards my recovery." He 
remarked several times that the fear of 
death had always weighed heavily upon 
him when in health. On one occasion he 
said, " I have been all iny life-time sub- 
ject to bondage, through fear of death, but 
it is not so now." During his whole sick- 
ness he was quite free from the delirium 
which usually accompanies his disease. 
He desired to see as many of his friends as 
possible, sent messages to many of the ab- 
sent ones, and spoke often of the love of 
Jesus, and of his power to support and 
save, to those who were present. He 
seemed at one time to have a glorious view 
of the blessedness of the heavenly world, 
which he said afterwards he should never 
forget, however long he might stay upon 
the earth. He was able to speak till six 
or Bcvcn hours before his death, and down 
to the very last hour he gave most gratify- 
ing proof, by gestures, &c, that he was 
supported by Him who has conquered 
death. To his weeping family he said, 
" Weep not for me, but for yourselves." 
He quietly passed to his reward. 

He married, May 11th, 1824, Marina 
Loomis, of Thetford, Vt. (b. July 2, 1804.) 
They had eight children : 1. Thomas L., 
born March 17, 1826. 2. Emeline M., b. 
July 12, 1828, died July 31, 1831. 3. Lois 
L., bom Sept. 25, 1830, married Geo. H. 
Hubbard, Aug. 24, 1847. 4. 5. Eliza E., 
born Sept. 5, 1833, married Daniel Clark, 
March 8, 1855. 6. 7. Cynthia M., born 
July 1, 1837, died Feb. 1, 1850. 8. Sam- 
uel W., born April 6, 1839. The fourth 
and sixth children died in very early in- 
fancy. Mrs. Hall died Feb. 22, 1858, and 
Mr. Hall married, Dec. 29, 1858, Sarah 
Helen Richards, of Hanover, N. H., who 
survives him. p. h. w. 
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The earliest known ancestor of Rev. Mr. 
Hall was Widow Mary Hall, of Cam- 
bridge, Ms., who received land from that 
town in i662 ; when she united with the 
Church there, in the same year, her chil- 
dren were all adults, — and two of them, 
John and Susanna, were then members of 
the Church in Concord, Ms. She had 
children, John; Susanna; Stephen, who 
was of Concord, and afterwards of Stow, 
of which he was representative in 1689; 
William, who married, 18, 8 mo., 1658, 
Sarah Merriara, of Concord, where he 
lived, and died March 10, 1667 ; Mary, m. 
Feb. 26, 1669, Israel Meade; Hannah, 
m. Dec. 27, 1660, Stephen Francis; and 
Lydia, who m. 6, 1 mo., 1677-8, Gershom 
Cutter. Widow Makv's son, 

n. John, of Concord, 1658 ; mar., 2, 4 
mo., 1656, Elizabeth Green, daughter of 
Percival and Ellen Green, of Cambridge; 
and had ten children, the sixth of which 



HI. Percival, born Feb. 11, 1672, mar. 
Oct. 18, 1697, Jane Willis, of Woburn ; 
was received to the Church in Cambridge, 
in full communion, with bis wjfe, Dec. 31, 
1699; removed to Sutton; was Deacon, 
Representative, &c. ; and died Dec. 25, 
1757. The seventh of their eleven children, 
viz., 

rV. Thomas, bora in Medford, Aug. 15, 
1712 ; was received to the Church in Sut- 
ton in 1735 ; removed, late in life, to Cor- 
nish. N. H., where he died, July 1797. 
He was twice married ; by his second wife, 
the eighth of his nine children was born, 
viz., 

V. Moody, born Feb. 25, 1760, the 
father of Rev. Thomas, the subject of the 
above notice. The Hall family with which 
he was connected is very large. a. h. q. 



Rev. JOY H. FAIRCHILD, who died at 
South Boston, Ms., Feb. 21, 1859, was 
born in Guilford, Ct., April 24, 1790, the 
yonngest of eight children ; commenced 
fitting for college when about eighteen, un- 
der the care of Rev. Aaron Dutton of Guil- 
ford, and about the same time united with 
the First Church there on profession of faith, 
— graduated at Yale College in 1813. Im- 
mediately upon leaving college, he entered 



upon the office of preceptor of the academy 
at Monson, Ms., and resided in the family 
of Rev. Dr. Ely, with whom he studied the- 
ology ; was licensed to preach by the Hamp- 
den Association ; and was ordained pastor 
of the church at East Hartford, Ct., June 
24, 1816. Asking a dismission in 1827, 
his connection ended by the action of a 
mutual Council, August 28 ; on the 22d of 
November of the same year he was installed 
over the Phillips Church, South Boston ; 
received and declined a call to the pasto- 
rate of the Federal Street Presbyterian 
Church at Newburyport in 1833; was dis- 
missed, at his request, June 2, 1842; was 
installed over the First Church in Exeter, 
N. H., Sept. 20, 1843; and dismissed by 
the action of Council, meeting July 24, 
1844. 

The events which accompanied the latter 
separation are well known. It is needless 
to repeat them. It is enough to say that 
Mr. Fairchild had strong opposers and 
strong defenders, during the remainder of 
his life. A new church, the «« Payson 
Church," was organized at South Boston, 
Aug. 16, 1845, by his friends there, of 
which, against opposition, he was installed 
pastor Nov. 19, 1845. In this position he 
remained until shortly before his death, — 
when, his health having entirely failed, he 
resigned his pastoral charge. Mr. Fair- 
child published " Remarkable Incidents in 
the Life of Rev. J. II. Fairchild," in 1855, 
several editions of which were disposed of. 



Rev. GAD NEWELL died in Nelson, 
N. U., Feb. 26, 1859. 

He was born in Southington, Ct., Sept. 
10, 1763; was the son of Isaac and Rachel 
(Pomeroy) Newell, and of the fifth genera- 
tion from Thomas Newell, one of the first 
settlers of Farmington, Ct., and was the 
eighth of nine children, and the feeblest of 
the whole, but outlived them all by many 
years. Until his sixteenth year he at- 
tempted to labor upon the farm, but his 
health and strength seemed insufficient, and 
he commenced learning the trade of a sad- 
dler ; here, however, Providence hedged 
up his way by the temporary disability of 
his right hand ; and while laid aside from 
manual labor, he pursued the study of 
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Latin and Greek under the care of his pas- 
tor, Rev. Mr. Robinson. He was thus pre- 
pared, unexpectedly, to enter Yale College 
in bis nineteenth year ; and in the spring of 
that year he joined the Freshman Class. 
There was then progressing there a power- 
ful revival of religion ; he became deeply 
interested ; a child of pious parents, of the 
old Puritan stock and character, it was not 
without a long and deep experience of 
M law work " that he at length indulged a 
Christian hope ; and he did not venture to 
unite with the Church there until he had 
entered his Junior year. After graduating, 
in 1785, and teaching for a year in Milford, 
Ct., he began the study of Theology under 
the care of Dr. Smalley ; he preached his 
first sermon in the pulpit of Rev. Dr. Up- 
son of Kensington parish, and after officia- 
ting in several places, was ordained the 
second pastor of the church in Nelson (then 
Packerslield,) June 11, 1794. Of this 
church he remained the pastor, (assisted 
from July 12, 1836, to May 5, 1840, by Rev. 
Josiah Ballard «s colleague,) until, on ac- 
count of the infirmities of age, he was dis- 
missed, at his own request, Sept. 3, 1841. 
He remained, however at Nelson, the re- 
mainder of his days. 

His doctrines," says Rev. Dr. Barstow 
in a deeply interesting funeral sermon, 
44 were those laid down in the Westminster 
Assembly's Compend of Christian faith. 
He was plain and direct in preaching these 
truths, endeavoring to commend them to 
every man's conscience, in the sight of God. 
And God owned his ministry in a signal 
manner, by keeping you [the people] more 
united than almost any other parish in the 
country, and in granting pleasing revivals 
of religion under his ministry. In 1778 
there was a great work of grace here ; in 
1814 and 181.5, 22 were added to the 
church ; in 1827, there was an ingathering 
of 66 ; and during his ministry, 32 1 were 
added to the church." . . . "He preached 
occasionally, with animation, till he was 
ninety years of age." . .. 44 The very last 
time he visited me, just as he was entering 
on his ninety-sixth year, I inquired, 44 Do 
you see any ground to change your views 
of religious truth ? * He answered, most 
emphatically, • No ! I am more and more 



confirmed in them, as the faith once deliv- 
ered to the saints.' " 

Mr. Newell married, June 11, 1795, Miss 
Sophia Clapp, 44 a most estimable and godly 
woman." She died Sept. 12, 1840. They 
had four children ; the first two, sons, lived 
each but a few weeks ; their daughter mar- 
ried Rev. John S. Emerson, and was, with 
him, a Missionary to the Sandwich Islands ; 
their remaining son, Dr. O. P. Newell, is 
an esteemed Deacon of the Church in Nel- 
son. 



A sermon upon the death of Mr. GIL- 
BERT RICHMOND, of Providence, R. I., 
preached by Rev. Dr. Leavitt, of that city, 
is published in the Providence Evening Press 
of April 16, 1859. It is a worthy tribute 
to a faithful and useful Christian. Mr. 
Richmond, we gather from it, was born in 
Newport, R. I., in the year 1800 ; when a 
lad of thirteen, removed to Bristol to 
learn the bakers' trade ; was hopefully con- 
verted at the age of twenty, and united 
with the Church there ; and from that time 
began to do the Divine will in a life of 
practical piety. Removing to Providence 
in 1822, he assisted in building up what, 
by union, is now the Richmond Street 
Church (Dr. Lcavitt's) ; with others, held 
neighborhood prayer-meetings in outskirts 
of the city; engaged in Mission Sabbath 
Schools ; was active and prominent in the 
Temperance cause; was busy in Tract 
operations ; and was foremost in matters of 
Christian benevolence generally. "While 
residing from 1839 to 1840 in New Bed- 
forn, he was Deacon of the South Church, 
and Superintendent of its Sabbath School. 
In or about 1850, he declined an invitation 
to become a City Missionary in Lowell, 
Ms. In 1846 he resumed the duties of Sab- 
bath School Agent for R. I., in which, 
year by year, he travelled from 600 to 
2000 miles annually, near or quile half on 
foot; gave from 50 to 186 lectures, and 
gathered schools in waste places, where 
now are flourishing churches. He died in 
Providence, March 18, 1859. The union of 
such consistent piety with such practical 
benevolence, as described in Dr. Leavitt's 
sermon, deserves to be commemorated in a 
more permanent form. 
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Rev. JOHN RICHARDS, D. D., 1 was thoroughly versed in the subjects of Ms 
born of worthy parents, at Farmington, profession, faithful to Christ, and heartily 
Ct.,May 14, 1797. His father was an officer devoted to the best interests of mankind, 
of the Revolution, a good Christian, and an No man ever questioned his learning, in- 
honest man. He was a deacon of the tegrity, or piety. He was never known to 
church, held responsible offices in the Gen- sacrifice a righteous principle, to balk an 
eral and State governments, "and was a pat- honorable purpose, to shrink from a neces- 
tern of the civic and Christian virtues of sary sacrifice, to betray a trust, to speak 
the old school which has now nearly passed evil of his neighbor, to renounce a friend, 
away. An intelligent friend characterized or hate an enemy, to his dying day." 
him as the best specimen of the old Puritan Characterized by ".simplicity, guileless- 
stock of New-England that he had known, ness and sincerity, " a faithful student of 
He commanded his children and his house- the Bible; " a lover of ♦» the old truths 
hold after him to fear God. which had grown experimentally into his 
At the age of seventeen, being then a conscious soul, and had become a part of 
clerk in the neighboring city of Hartford, his inmost life;" "he believed, not be- 
and intended for mercantile pursuits, our cause it stood so in reason, but because it 
Pastor came under the ministry of the ven- was so written, and that to say otherwise 
erable Dr. Strong. He was greatly in- would be to set forth himself and not Jesus 
struetcdand moved by the preaching of that Christ;*' "a loving, genial man in his 
distinguished man. His mind became pro- household and in his social relations ; " "a 
foundly engaged upon the great doctrines man of God." 

of the gospel, and after many spiritual con- "He had largely the confidence of his 
flicts his heart was bowed to Christ. brethren as a sound theologian, and a lib- 
Then he returned to Farmington, resolved eral scholar. They honored his character, 
upon a different pursuit of life, and said, and respected his opinions. He compre- 
with his characteristic abrupt and unstudied hended, in his measure, as few are privi- 
air: •« Father, I want to study, and to leged to do, God's revealed plan of gov- 
preach the gospel." 'Twas said and done, eminent by Jesus Christ, for he never ask- 
He became, in (hie time, a student at Yale, ed what man imagines, but what God says 
During his Junior year, being then more about it, and that led him meekly and so- 
quickened in his religious feelings, he made berly into a wide compass of inquiry, 
profession of his faith. He graduated with "When the mind of God, on any subject 
honor, in 1821 ; at the Theological Semina- was made plain to him, as it usually was, 
ry, Andover, Mass., in 1824 ; was then for for he searched in the day-light, then he 
one year, an Agent of the American Board rested, laid up his gains, and went on to 
of Commissioners for Foreign Missions ; larger studies." 

from 1827 to 1831, an honored pastor at He died at Hanover, N. H., (where he 

Woodstock, Vt. ; then, till 1837, an asso- was still a pastor,) of congestion of the 

ciate editor of the Vermont Chronicle; and brain, March 29, 1859. 
in 1841 was installed as pastor of "the 



church at Dartmouth College. To speak Rev. WILLIAM D. FLAGG died in 

more particularly of his early history would Boylston, Ms., May 12th, 1859, aged 30. 

be to repeat what we learned from his . At the age of fourteen years, the subject 

friend and classmate,* at his funeral. of this notice made a public profession of 

In all these relations Dr. Richards was religion, uniting with the Congregational 

true to his heavenly calling ; always an Church in Boylston, his native town. He 

active student, a comprehensive scholar, early consecrated himself to the service of 

ranging widely in the fields of knowledge ; Christ in the ministry. 

i We uke thb ootic* from the excellent wrmoo by He prepared for college under Prof. Nash 

R«v. Dr. tord, President of Dartmouth College, a t the Mt. Pleasant boarding school in Am- 

pn-ebrt Apru 8, I860. To q uo* ail which w^rtould h Ms., at the same time laboring and 

wUh to quote would embrace the whole discourse * ' 

t R*v. David Qr*ene, of WlmUor, TU teaching for support. He graduated at 
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Amherst College in the class of 1853. After 
spending about a year in teaching a High 
School in Holyoke, he entered Bangor The- 
ological Seminary. Remaining there one 
year he completed his Theological course 
at Andover in 1857. He was ordained as 
an Evangelist at Glover, Vt., January 12, 
1858, and having been permitted to labor in 
the ministry nearly one year at Barton in 
the same State, he returned to the home of 
his childhood, to waste away in consump- 
tion and die. 

The deceased was the subjeet of very early 
as well as permanent and controlling reli- 
gious impressions. The precise date of his 
hopeful conversion, is unknown to the wri- 
ter ; but as early as his 12 th or 14 th year, 
when his companions gathered on their 
spring holiday, he did not join in their 
sports, but took his Bible and spent the 
day in his closet with God. So exem- 
plary was his early piety that it was a 
common remark concerning him, "If there 
is a true Christian, I believe he is one.*' 
The piety of his raaturer years was to an 
unusual degree, uniform, consistent, genial, 
and self-denying. 

His character presented many strong 
points. He was possessed of marked cheer- 
fulness, vivacity, and perseverance. No- 
thing short of a high degree of these, would 
ever have carried him through the obstacles 
he met in obtaining an education. He was 
one of the few who were always at the 
prayer-meeting and always interested and 
interesting. His prayers manifested a pe- 
culiarly deep Christian experience, and 
freedom of intercourse with Heaven, and 
all his life confirms this impression of him. 

The debts incurred for his education were 
a constant source of anxiety and discour- 
agement to him. But the vigor of his raan- 
liuew and piety bore him nobly through. 
What a burden was lifted from his heart, 
how he thanked God and took courage, 
when now and then some servant of Christ, 
blessed with this world's goods, relieved his 
need. His life was a beautiful example of 
filial fidelity. His own unusual burdens 
he made no excuse for neglecting the cares 
and interests of his widowed mother. Her 
he cherished with unwearied, tender and 
self-denying affection. In studies he was 



distinguished more for faithful, persevering 
industry than for quickness of acquisition ; 
more for solidity than brilliancy of schol- 
arship. 

He toiled on with marked diligence and 
with perseverance that won a noble success. 
Ten years he studied and was permitted to 
preach but one. Yet hi* labor was not in 
vain. The record of his brief ministry is 
one upon which friends wiU long delight to 
dwell. 

An officer of the church in Barton writes : 
•* He seemed ready for every good word 
and work. He went from house to house 
entreating men to be reconciled to God. 
He labored with success in our Sabbath 
School : he was loved by young and old. 
We should have been glad to settle him as 
our pastor had it been the will of God." 

Through most of his sickness he mourned 
the absence of that ardor of love toward 
Christ and that sense of his presence which 
he desired, yet expressed great confidence 
that if removed, assurance would be granted 
him before death. He cherished the delu- 
sive hope of life almost to the last, and 
hence did not accustom himself to commune 
with death as a near reality. When it was 
announced to him that his end was very 
near and the last ray of earthly hope went 
out, he was in great darkness and fear. 
He did not doubt the sufficiency of Christ, 
but questioned his own saving interest in 
him. When asked if some earthly interests 
troubled him, he replied, •« No, that is not it 
at all. All these things are nothing. I 
want a realization of a vital union to Christ 
and his cross." 

After this short struggle he was calm and 
trustful, though rarely joyful. The love 
and filial trust of a child were his, rather 
than the rapture sometimes experienced. 
He left as his dying charge to the young 
.people of the place. " Seek at once an inter- 
est in Christ. Secure the pearl of great price. 
Let nothing prermt," 

On Wednesday, May 11th, in great suf- 
fering, which none expected him to survive, 
he was entirely conscious, and said with 
great expressiveness, as if the light of 
heaven already began to appear, " / can 
now see through." On Thursday morning, 
he peacefully "fell asleep." 
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succeeding numbers. We wish to make a complete and 



Congrtgattonal (©ttarterlg gtcortr. 

[Readers are requested to send information of any errors they may discover In the following list*, and 
also to supply any omissions ; such corrections and additions will be gladly received, and will be inserted In 

te historical record.) 

19. Rev. MELANCTHON 0. WHEELER, from the 
Ch. In South Dartmouth, Ms. 

— Rev. ASA B. SMITH, from the Ch. In Buckland, 
Mass ,— connection to end August 1. 

— Rev. 8. B. GOODENOW. from the Ch. In Sauger- 
d<*, N. Y. 

— Rev. C. N. SEYMOUR, from tha Cb. In Wbately, 
Mas/ 

Rev. DAVID B. SEWALL, from the Ch. In Rob- 



Mar. 13. 

» 23. 
April 10 

C n. 

26. 
27. 



•i 



May 22. 



Cfjurdjcs jFormco. 

" LINCOLN, Logan Co , 111. 
'• HAMPDEN, Kansas. 
" RICH VIEW, Washington Co , 111. 
" POUT NORFOLK, (in Dorche*ter) Ms. 
" WAYNE. Caw Co., Mich. 
« YARMOUTH. Me., the " Central Cong. 
Church." 

«« COLLINS STATION, Clinton Co., 111. 



Pastors Dismissed. 

MARCH 2. Rev. F. B. WHEELER, from the Ch. In 
8»co, Me., to accept a call from Presb. Ch. In 
Pougbkeepsle, N- Y. 

8. Rev. 8. C. BARTLETT, from the New England 

Ch., Chicago, III. 
10. Rev. T. 8. NORTON, from the Ch. In Sullivan, 

N. U. 

10. Rev. CHARLES W. TORREY, from the Cong. 
Ch. at Bast t'li -a* eland. Ohio. 

— Rev. WM. CLAGGETT, from the Cong Ch. at 
West Hartford, Vt. 

— Rev. ASA P. CLARK, from the Ch. in Peru, Vt. 

17. Rev. WILLIAM E. BASSKTT, from the Ch. In 
Central Village, Ct. 

29. Rev. CHARLES JONES, from the Ch. at Battle 
Creek. Mich.,— connection to end with the last 
Sabbath in May. 

APRIL 4. Rev. J. B. WHEELWRIGHT, from the 
Ch. in Weatbrook, Me. 

6 R«v. JOHN LAWRENCE, from the Ch. In Car- 
lisle, Ms. 

- Rev. CHARLES A. AIKEN, from the Ch. in 
Yarmouth, Me. 

18. Rev. JOSEPH 11 LAKE, from the Ch. in Cumber- 
land, Me. 

- Rev. EDGAR J. DOOL1TTLE, from the Ch. at 
Chester, Oft. 

19. Rev. HARVEY ADAMS, from the Ch. In Farm- 
lngton, Iowa. 

19. Rev 8. J. AUSTIN, from the Ch. In Mason Vil- 
lage, N. II. 

20. Rev. DAVID EASTMAN, from the Ch. in Lev- 
erett, Ms. 

20 Rev GEORGE RICUARDS, from the Central Ch. 
Boston. 

MAY 4. Rev. WM. DAVENPORT, from the Ch. In 
Strong, Me. 

10 Rev. THEODORE WELLS, from the Cong. Ch. In 
i, N. U.,- connexion to end May 29. 



16. Rev. JAMES M. II0PP1N, from the Crombie 
Street Ch., Salem, Ms. 

17. Rev. JAMES U. DILL, from the Ch. it Spencer- 
port, N. Y.,— to go to Chicago, III. 

18. Rev. WM. B. CLARKE, from the Ch. in North 
Cornwall, Ct. 
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JUNE 9. Rev. MARCUS 
Westminster. M*. 



the Ch. at 



— Rev. A. G. HIKBARD. connected with the Elgin 
Association, 111., has been formally deponed Irom 
the ministry by that Aaaocladon, for error* in 
doctrine. 



JHtm'stcrs ©roauuo, or Enstallco. 

FEB. 11. Mr. ROBERT G. BAIRD, at Toronto, C. 
W., over the Coug. Ch. at Port Sarnta. Intro- 
ductory services, Rev. James Boyd; "Usual 
questions to the Pastor elect," Rev. WlltUm 
Hay ; Ordaining prayer, Rev. Daniel McCallutn ; 
Charge to the Pastor, Rev. Edward Ebbs ; Ad- 
dress to the People, Rev. John Wood, on the 
words Encourage him." 

16. Mr. QUINCY BLAKELY, at Rodman, N. Y. ; 
Sermon by Rev James Douglas, of Rutland ; 
Ordaining prayer by 41 Father Speir,'" of Rod- 
man. I Married, Dec. 9. 1858, In Dorset, Vt , to 
Miss Gertrude Sykee, of Dorset.] 

MARCH 8. Rev. E. E. WILLIAMS, over the Cong. 
Ch. at Warsaw, Wyoming Co., N. Y. 
Hand of Fellowship by Rev. J. Edwards of 1 
ester, N. Y. 

Rev. HENRY BATES, over the Ch. In Almont, 
Mich. Sermon by Rev. H. D. Kitcbel, D.D , of 
Detroit. Installing prayer by Rev. K T. Branch, 



9. 



10. Rev. NATHANIEL L. UPHAM, over tha Ch. in 
Manchester, Vt. Sermon by Rev. Henry E. Par- 
ker, Coocord, N. U. Ordaining Prayer by K»v. 
A. Walker. 

22. Mr. GEORGE T. WASHBURN, at Lenoi, Ms. ; 
an accepted missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. to 
the Mad« 



- Rev^ HENRY M. BRIDGE, from the Ch. In War- 



80. Rev. EDWIN A BUCK, late of Bethel, Me., 
over the Cong. Ch. at Slatersville, R. I. Sermon 
by Rev. II. D. Walker, of Abington, Mi. In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. O. F. Otis, of Chepachet, 

R. I. 

APRIL 13. Rev HENRY O. LUDLOW, late of the 
1st Presb. Ch. in Poughkeep«le, N. Y., over the 
Cong. Ch. In Oswego, N. Y. Sermon and In- 
stalling Prayer by Rev. Dr. Ray Palmer, of Al- 
bany, N. V. 

13. Rev. C. E. FISHER, over the Lawrence St. Ch-, 
lAwrcnce, Ms. Sermon by Rev. E. B. Foster, of 
Lowell. Installing Prayer by Rev. C. W. WaJ- 
lace, of Manchester, N. H. 

13. Rev ELBR1DGE G. LITTLE, over the Coog. Ch- 
at North Miduieboro', Ms. Sermon by Rot. E 
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Maltby, of Taunton. Installing Prayer by Rev. 
M. Blake, of Taunton. 

14. Mr. JAS. P. CLARKE, at Hold™, Ma. to the Mis- 
sionary work in Turkey Sermon by Ret. A. «!. 
Thompson, of Roxbury. Ordaining Praver by 
Rev. W. P. Paine, D D , of Holden. The Charge 
was given by Mr. Clarke's father, Kev. Mr. 
Clarke, of Winchendon. [^e«. also, Marriage* ] 

» Mr. CHARLES C SALTER, owr the Cong. Ch. 
at Kewanee, III. 

20 Rev. Q. BUCKINGHAM WILLCOX, lace of the 
Lawrence St. Ch., Lawrence, Ms . over the 2d 
Cong. Ch. to New Loudon, Ct. Sermon by Prof. 
Park, of Andover. Ma. Installing Prayer by 
Ret. I>r. Bond, of Norwich. 

». Mr JOHN S. SEW ALL, over the Ch. In Wen- 
bam, Ms. Sermon by Rev. J. B. Sew^l. of 
Lynn, (brother to the flr»t named.) Ordaining 
Prayer by Rev. Jothaui Sewall, his father. 

— Rer. HENRY D. KINO, over the Ch. In Mag- 
nolia, ILirrison Co., Iowa Sermon by ReT. 
John Todd. Installing Prayer by ReT. 0. Rice. 

28. Prof. F. W. F1SK. recently of Beloit College, but 
then Professor eieet In Chicago Theotoglcal Sem- 
inary, was ordained at Chicago. III., without pas- 
toral charge. Sermon by Rer. 7.. M. Humphrey, 
of Milwaukee, Wis. 

MAY 8. Mr A D. CHAPMAN, over the Ch. In Sew- 
ard, Oleasons Ridge, III. Sermon by Rer. E. B. 
Turner. 

8. Re*. WM. 8. SMITH, late of New York, over the 
l«t Ch. in Guilford. Ct. Sermon by Rer. R S. 
S»orra. Jr., I> D.. of Brooklyn, N. Y. Inatalling 
Prayer by Rev. O. U. White. of Mcrideo. 

6 Mr. HILLY KB, by the Presbytery of Cleveland, 
ot«t the Cong. Ch. In Brecksville, Ohio. Ser- 
mon by Rer. Tnonia* II. Goodrich. Ordaining 
Prayer by Iter. Wm. Day. 

11. ReT. A. F. CLARK K, recently of Peru, oter the 
Cong Ch. in Ludlow, Vt. Sermon by Iter. J. D. 
Wirkham, of Manchester. 

11. R*t. LEWIS BRIDGMAN, late of West Hawley, 
Ma., over the Ch. in Middlefield, Ma. Sermon 
by ReT. R. Foster. Installing Prayer by ReT. 
W. C. Foster. 

12. Mr. STEPHEN 8. MERRILL, OTer the Cong. Ch. 
in Maiden, 111. Sermon by ReT. J. Blanchard, 
of Galesburg Ordaining Prayer by ReT. 1>. 
Todd, of Prorideiice. 

12. Mr. HBNlY LANGPAAP, of Mus.atlo*. Iowa, at 
Wilton, orer (be Oenuan Ch. Seimon by ReT. 
George F. Magr-un, of Davenport. Ordaining 
Prayer by Iter. J. A. Reed, of Daren port. 

17 ReT. S. B. GOODENOW, late of Saugerfies, N. 
Y., OTer the lat Cong. Ch. at Itockvllle, Ct. 

D3. Rer. W. B. DADA, o»er the Cong. Ch. In Jack- 
son. Mich. Sermon by Rer. Dr. U. D. Kitcbel, 
of Detroit. 

18. Mr. AUSTIN WILLEY, orer the Cb. at Anoka, 
Minn. Sermon by Rer. D. Burt, of Winona. 
Ordaining Prayer by ReT. Royal Twlchell. 

18 Rer. STFPHEN FENN, OTer the Ch. at South 
Cornwall, Ct. Sermon by ReT. L. Pe-rrin, of 
New Britain. Installing Piayer by Rer. Dr. 
Joseph Etdridge, of Norfolk. 

— Mr. J. E. CARTER, as an F.Tangellst, at Green- 
port, L. I. Ordaining Prayer by ReT. J. U. 
Kmncls. 

19. Rer. MARTIN S. HOWARD, late of West Yar- 
mouth. Me., OTer the Ch. In Sooth Dartmouth, 
Ma. Sertuoti by Rer. J. 11. Means, of Dorches- 
ter Installing Prayer by Rev. W. Crai, , ot New 
Bedford. 

19. ReT. C. M. TYLER, late of Galesburg. 111., OTer 
the Cb. In Natick, Ma. Sermon by Rer. J. M. 
Manning, of Boston. 

25 Rer. 8TEPIIEN ROGERS, late of Northfleid, 



over the Cb. In Wolcott. Ct. Sermon by ReT. 
James Averill, of Plymouth Hollow. Installing 
Prayer by Re». A a- tin Putnam, of Wbitneyrille. 

JUNE1. Mr. EVARTS 5CUDDRR, 0T C r the Cong. 
Ch. at Kent, Ct. Sermou by Iter. Dr. N. Ad- 
ams, of Boston Ordaining Prayer by Rer. Dr. 
J. Eldridge, or Norfolk. 

1. Mr. HENRY L00MI8. Jr., orer the "Union" Ch. 
at Globe Village, Southbridge, Ms. Sermon by 
Her. Dr. E. N. Kirk, of Boston Ordaining 
Prayer by Rer. Eber Carpenter, of Southbridge. 

2. Mr. WILLIAM A. McGINLEY, oter the Ch. in 
Shrewsbury, Ms. Sermon by Iter. Dr. Seth 
SweeUer, of Worcester. Ord lining Prayer by 
Her. Dr. W. P. Paine, of Holden. 

2. Mr. JOHN G. BAIRD, oter the Cong. Ch. at 
Centre Brook. Say brook, Ct. 

8. Mr. D. N. BOR DWELL, orer the Ch. at Le 
Claire, Iowa. Sermou by Rer. G. F. Magoun,of 
Davenport. Ordaining Prayer by Ret. William 
Porter, of Port Byron, III. 

8. Mr. LORISG B MARSH, at South Scituate, R I., 
as an Etangeliat Sermon by Ret. A. H. Clapp, 
of ProvMence. Ordaining Prayer by Ret. Dr. 
Leonard Swain, of Providence. 

8. ReT. CHRISTOPHER M CORDLEY. Ute of West 
Randolph, Ms., over the Ch. in West Brookfleld, 
Ms. Sermon by Rev. Dr. R. S. Storrs, of lir-in- 
tree. installing Prayer by Ret. M. Tupper, of 
Hard wick. 

8. Rct. E. D. MURPHY, orer the Cong. Ch. at 
Avon. Ct. Sermon by Rev. Prof. Hitchcock, of 
New York. Installing Prayer by Rev. Dr. Por- 
ter, of Farmington. 

9. Mr. CHARLES REDF1ELD, of Ellzabethtown, N. 
Y..aa an Evangelist. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Ray 
Palmer, of Albany, N. Y. 

9. Ret. BUOWN EMERSON, late of Montague, Ma , 
over the Ch. at Westminster, Ms. Sermon by 
Rev. E. B. Foster, of Lowell. Installing Prayer 
by Rev. J. C. Paine, of Gardner. 

9. Mr. H. D. BLAKE, over the Ch. at Mendota, 111. 

16. Rev. JAMES AIKEN, over the Ch. in Hanover 
(►'our Comer*) Mass Sermon by hVv. H. D. 
Walker, of East AMngton. Insulting Prayer by 
Rev. Joseph I'eckhani. 

21. Rev. T. C. PRATT, orer the Ch. in Hamp- 
stead, N. 11. Serinon by ReT. J. P. Terry, of 
South Weymouth, Ms. Ordaining Prayer by 
Rot. J. Perkins, of Bralntree, Ma. 



jjHmtfltcTft fHarrirt). 

MARCU 24. At West Medway, Ms., ReT. JACOB 
IDE, Jr., to Mias ELLEN M., daughter of Hon. 
John Rogers, both of Mansfield. 

— ReT. WM. A. BARTLETT, of Brooklyn, N. Y., to 
Mi s CHARLOTTE A. FLANDBllS, of Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

APRIL 6. At Topsfleld, Ms., Rer MARTIN MOORE, 
one of the proprietors of the Bu*lun Rtcordtr, to 
Ml**. SUSAN CUMMINGS, both of Boston. 

14. At Holden, Ma , Rev. JAMBS F. CLARKE to 
Miss ISABELLA 0., daughter of tbe late Thomas 
Jones Davis, Esq.. [See " Ordained."] 

19. At Cheshire, Ct , Rev. DANIEL MARCH, of Wo- 
burn, Ms., to Mrs. ANNIE L. CONTE. 

28. At Bangor, Me., Ret FRANCIS PELOUBBT, of 
Lanestille, (Gloucester) Ms , to MARY ABBY, 
eldest daughter or Sidney Thaxter, Esq., of 
Bangor. 

MAY 6. At St. Jobnsbury, Vt , Bet. C. L. GOOD- 
ELL, of New Britain, Ct., to Miss EMILY, 
daughter of Hon. Eraatua Fairbanks, of St Johns- 
bury. 
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11. At Albany, N. Y , Rev. STEPHEN HlBBRLL, 
of North Stoningfon, Ct., to Mb* HARlllHT T., 
daughter or the Ute Esra UawU*>, or Cetsltill, 
N. Y. 

12. At Springfield, M»., Rev THOMAS JORDAN, of 
Si.rihgfl.-KJ, to Mim ELLKN WOODS. 

W. At Durlington, Vt , H*v. SPENCER MARSH to 
Ml,. SARAH ANN WHEELER, both or 
liogtoo. 



At HrookUne, Ma., ReT. HENRY LOOM I?, Jr.. 
or Southbridge, to MU« FANNIE C. CRAFT, of 
lirockliuo. 



JHimstcra Brcta*rt>. 

MAY 12. In BoyU*on, Ms., Rev. WM. D. FLAGO, 



OUR STATE STATISTICS. 

The Statistic* of the Orthodox Congrega- 
tionalist Churches in Massachusetts have 
heen collected for the past year, although not 
to br published in full until after the session 
of the General Association. This year, for the 
first time, reports arc had from every Con- 
grcgationalist Church in the State. We gather 
from the tabled the following items: 

There an*, in Massachusetts, 485 Orthodox 
Congregationalist Churches,— a gain of two- 
There are 27 Associations of clergymen, and 
18 Conferences of churches ; the Associations 
embrace the bulk of the clergymen in active 
service ; the Conferences include 343 church- 
es, (perhaps a few more.) The entire mem- 
bership ia 76,876, (of which almost precisely 
one third are males;) that of the preceding 
year, 60,432,— showing a net gain in 1858, of 
7,444. The admissions in the year 1858, were, 
by profession, 8,811: by letter, 2,497: total, 
11,308. The removals were, by death, 1,172; 
by dismUxion, 2,416; by excommunication, 
78; total, 3,666; and there were three or 
four hundred losses of names by revision of 
Church lists, — n work going on for some 
years pn*t. The number of baptisms were, 
of adults, 3,094 ; of infants, 1,721. The num- 
ber of persons in Sabbath Schools were 79,760, 
—a net gain of more than 6,000. There 
appear to be no Orthodox Congregational 
Churches in 27 small towns; but there is 
evangelical preaching in all of these, and in 
* most of them are Orthodox persons, members 
of our churches in adjoining and easily acces- 
sible plnces. 

The admissions to the churches for a few 
years past have been as follows : 



Year. 


Profession. 


Letter. 


1S49 


1.185 


1.610 


1H50 


8.449 


1.976 


1861 


1,674 


1.6»9 


1*62 


2,114 


1,776 


1S63 


1,481 


2.063 


186f 


1.713 
2,444 


1.618 


1855 


1,790 


1H56 


1,849 


1.710 


1857 


2.991 


2/(27 


1858 


8,811 


2.497 



A LITTLE ADVICE. 

Brother. — you mho have been appointed to pub- 
lish the statistics in your Ecclesiastical Asso- 
ciation or Conference, — 

Unless you want your issues to promote sin 
on the part of your readers, please 

1. Insert Associations, and towns in Asso- 
ciations, in strictly alphabetical order. 

2. Give an index of clergymen, arranged 
alphabetically. 

3. Give an index of towns or other localities 
where your churches exist, arranged alpha- 
betically. 

4. Insert in some conspicuous place the 
names of the officers of the General Associa- 
tion, and the time and place of next meeting. 

5. Remember that the sole value of these 
publications is in the information they afford. 
Please don't be afraid to inform people, nor 
to give them facilities for easily ascertaining 
what they want to know. The things which 
you know, arc the things they don't know. 

6. When your issues are printed, be liberal. 
Send four copies to this Congregational Quar- 
terly ; three more to the Congregational Li- 
brary Association ; one to every permanent 
Library in your State; two to your State His- 
torical Society; two to each Secretary and 
Statistical Secretary of each General Associa- 
tion ; one to each of the Congregational 
newspapers in the United States; one to 
Harvard College ; one to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society ; two to each of our Theo- 
logical Seminaries; and then make arrange- 
ments for exchanges with every other Secre- 
tary sufficient to give one to each local Asso- 
ciation, — which means that Massachusetts 
needs and wants twenty-seven, and will give 
in return to every State body, enough to sup- 
ply its local Associations with one apiece. 
Do all this, and generations yet unborn shall 
call you blessed. 



Through inadvertence, the valuable article 
upon " Churches and Ministers in Windham 
County, Ct," was printed without the author's 
name. It was prepared by Rev. Robert C. 
Learned, of Berlin, Ct., and will be continued. 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION. 



The Slith Anntreiwy w»» beld !n the New Broad- 
way Tabernacle. New York. <-n Tuesday erenlng. 
May 10. 1859. 

The Prraklent, ReT. Ltox asd Bacox. D. D., wu in 
the Chair, and opened the meeting with prayer. 

The following Annual Report of the Trustees wae 
read : — 

The Trustees of the American Congre- 
gational Union, herewith present their 
Sixth Annual Report. 

The closing, like the past, has been 
essentially a year of preparatory work ; 
consequently our necessary expense* bear 
still too large, a proportion to our receipts. 
In this respect, however, our experience 
is not different from that of other benevo- 
lent organizations which have been com- 
pelled to work their way into public 
favor. That ours will ere long receive 
the confidence and support its intrinsic 
importance demands, there is every rea- 
son to believe. But too many yet stand 
aloof, merely looking on, affording us good 
wishes instead of generous gifts ; waiting 
to see the result of an experiment, which 
indeed would be no experiment, were 
there that co-operation on all hands, for 
the withholding of which, there does not 
seem to be a sufficient excuse. Hence 
the field, which denominational affilia- 
tions assign to us, is not ripe unto the har- 
vest There are prejudices yet to be 
overcome,— some ignorance of the wants 
of our own brotherhood to be enlighten- 
ed, — and many do not comprehend the 
fact that ours is a most needv, as well as 
promising missionary work. And it has 
been somewhat difficult to secure a place 
and a response among so many claimants 
of the charities of our churches, for a new 
object, especially during such financial 
embarrassments as the last eighteen 
months have witnessed. Still the past 
has been a year of decided, and on the 
whole, gratifying progress. Our Secre- 
tary has found many more pulpits open 

VOL. I* 41 



to his appeals, and more contributions 
have been pledged and received, inde- 
pendent of his labors, than hitherto. 
And there have been more kindly sympa- 
thies expressed, and assurances of remem- 
brance before our common Father's 
throne, from those who could only do thus 
much, than ever before ; and these have 
cheered us not a little in our just-begun 
work. 

Moreover, this year, for the first time 
in our brief history, have individuals as- 
sumed the responsibility of securing the 
erection, and paying the last bills upon a 
house of worship, each one ranging in 
amount from one hundred to three hun- 
dred dollars. More than twelve men 
have already assume*), and some have 
discharged this pleasing responsibility ; 
and in no way is it apparent how, with so 
little money, so much good can be done, 
so quickly, to so many, for so long a time. 
Has not the Saviour ye: many more stew- 
ards who will imitate an example so wor- 
thy of imitation 'f Let a hundred be 
found to say, each, as one recently said — 
" Hold me responsible for one house of 
worship for some feeble, but promising 
Congregational Church," — 'tand the wil- 
derness and solitary place shall be glad 
for them, and the de*ert shall rejoice and 
blossom as the rose." 

Our treasury has been overdrawn near- 
ly the entire year. As our appropriations 
are usually much in advance of the 
completion of the houses to which they 
are devoted, our liabilities may be much 
greater than our actual and present re- 
ceipts with comparative safety. But ihere 
is a point in this direction beyond which 
it is unsafe to go. Up to that point we 
have been compelled to linger. Needy 
churches by scores have been dissuaded 
from applying for aid, and many asking 
have been deferred until their hope has 
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died out ; and at times the question has 
been asked with a solicitude not easily 
described, " will this church-building en- 
terprise be sustained ? " 

On the 27th of March last that question 
was, at least in part, answered. An ap- 
peal was made by our Secretary, to the 
Church of the Puritans, in this city, under 
the disadvantage of having been imme- 
diately preceded by other and significant 
calls for pecuniary aid, which had been 
readily afforded ; but to our appeal there 
was a response, so spontaneous, so unex- 
pectedly bountiful and free, that it has 
marked an era in our history. It was a 
God-send indeed. Our star of hope arose 
at once above the horizon. A contribu- 
tion more than six times as large as we 
bad ever received from any church in one 
year, was pledged before night. It brought 
up our receipts at one bound to a living 
and moving figure. And it has opened 
the way to other treasures never before 
accessible to us, and is provoking, and will 
provoke both to love and good works in 
various directions. All thanks to the .pas- 
tor and men who came so cheerfully and 
nobly to our help in this extremity. There 
are now some pleasing assurances that oth- 
er churches, of greater and less resources, 
will place this object upon their calendar, 
and help this cause in its turn. May God 
in infinite mercy incline them to do so ! 

There were fourteen hundred and 
ninety-six dollars and eighty- five cents 
in our treasury at the commencement of 
the closing year, all of which, and much 
more, had been appropriated. During the 
year there ha9 been ten thousand six hun- 
dred and nineteen dollars and ninety-two 
cents collected, which, added to the 
amount on hand, has made our available 
resources twelve thousand one hundred 
and sixteen dollars and seventy-seven 
t ents. Of this amount, two thousand (our 
hundred and eighty dollars, have been paid 
to nine churches, to complete and pay the 
last bills on their houses of worship. And 
appropriations have been made to twenty 
other churches, which are now in a pro- 
cess of erection. 



There is an appropriated balance on 
hand of four thousand nine hundred and 
thirteen dollars and twenty-eight cents — 
falling five hundred and eighty-six dollars 
and seventy-two cents below the sum al- 
ready pledged. But on the other hand 
there is about two thousand dollars guar- 
anteed by responsible men for the erec- 
tion of houses of worship, which will 
be paid as soon as the buildings are 
completed to which the appropriations 
have been made. There are, moreover, 
fourteen hundred and two Year Books on 
sale at more than thirty places, from which 
returns have not yet been made ; and we 
have on band five hundred copies of the 
present volume, and ninety unbroken sets 
of the six volumes published. The latter 
can not fail to be valuable in every Theo- 
logical and Ecclesiastical Library for all 
time, as they embrace the only reliable 
history of our denominational statistics and 
ministerial necrology during that period. 
And their speedy sale would be a mate- 
rial help to our funds. We have also 
about two hundred dollars still due for 
advertisements, or invested in maps and 
bx)ks in payment for the same. 

A proposition was received in February 
lait, from the editors and proprietors of 
:he " Congregational Quarterly" to make 
i-ome arrangement by which our Church 
building, and their denominational pub- 
lishing and Library plans might be mutu- 
ally promoted. After full and repeated 
interchange of views, a connection was 
formed, upon a firm and gratifying basis, 
by which, henceforth, the Congregational 
Quarterly becomes virtually and suffi- 
ciently the organ of the Library Associa- 
tion, and the American Congregational 
Union ; and is published under the sanc- 
tion of both, and both sustain the same 
relations to it. The Secretary of each is 
an editor, associated with the Reverends 
Henry M. Dextef of Boston, and A. II. 
i^uint 01 .Jamaica Plain, neither organi- 
zation being responsible for either its 
editorial matter, or its pecuniary liabili- 
ties, though reserving the right to pur- 
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chase a part, or the whole, upon conditions 
mutually satisfactory. It is confidently 
believed that this arrangement will meet 
the general approbation of our denomina- 
tion, and by it a better periodical and a 
much wider circulation will be secured, 
and a great denominational want will be 
met. It is time our past history, so far as 
it can be, should be recalled and written 
out,— our current history jotted down, — 
our principles and polity set forth in per- 
manent form, — and our statistics so ar- 
ranged and recorded that our progress 
may be noted and known. This Quar- 
terly is adapted to, and intended for these 
important purposes. And as it enters a 
field unoccupied, it becomes the rival of 
no contemporary. As it is not the 
champion of any theological party, it 
will carry with it nothing to provoke 
the ire, or excite the prejudices of 
any of our scattered brotherhood, east, 
west, north or south. The Year Book, 
in name and form, will be suspend- 
ed. The first number of the Quarterly 
will, each year, contain the catalogue of 
our ministry, with the post office address, 
and the time and place of the graduation 
of each ; — and the statistics of our 
churches will be more carefully collated 
and arranged for publication than ever 
before. The four numbers, each year, 
will furnish a volume of more than 400 
pages, with four fine steel engravings of 
some of our distinguished dead,— with 
wood cuts of churches, &c, altogether 
well worth the single dollar at which it is 
offered. We can not too cordially com- 
mend this periodical to the patronage of 
all who value the church polity and prin- 
ciples of our Puritan Fathers. 

Our Year Book has been hitherto sent 
to our Life and Annual Members gratui- 
tously. It was pledged to such as long as 
it should be published. We shall send 
the next number of the present volume of 
the Quarterly to all such, who may not 
be known as subscribers to that work; 
thereafter, we are sure they will not ex- 
pect us to be at this expense. 



In regard to this church-building work 
— now so successfully and systematically 
prosecuted by all other leading evangeli- 
cal denominations, with us it is but just 
fairly inaugurated ; yet it promises a use- 
fulness second to no other labor of Chris- 
tian benevolence. Every church aided 
has had its congregation increased, some 
fifty, some seventy-five, and some more 
than one hundred fold ; and every other 
means of grace in like proportion increas- 
ed. A number of churches have become 
immediately self-sustaining, thus saving to 
the Missionary Society annually as much 
as we have appropriated to secure the 
erection of their sanctuary. So that if 
ours is not strictly and truly home mis- 
sionary work, it is not easy to find such 
work. One pastor writes, 44 your Soci- 
ety is the right arm of the Home Mission- 
ary Society ; " another, *' yours is supple- 
mental to that ; " another, 44 neither is 
complete without the other." Our work 
lingers only because we have not the 
means at command to carry it forward on 
a scale at all commensurate with its de- 
mands. Hitherto we have not dared to 
intimate to the destitute that wo were 
ready to consider their claims; we have 
been compelled to t/tscourage rather than 
encourage applications. One pastor has 
written lately, saying that there were five 
churches in bis association alone, which 
were waiting for an intimation that an 
application would be successful. An 
agent of the Home Missionary Society 
wants us to build fifty houses of worship 
at once on his field, and these will not 
supply the present destitution of Congre- 
gational churches there. Others ask, 
44 can we encourage our struggling church- 
es to look to you for help, — or must they 
go over to another denomination to secure 
houses of worship V " Three times the 
amount at our command for this year, 
could be most usefully disbursed every 
year, at scarcely any increased expendi- 
ture ; and this for how long a time to 
come no one can foretell ; — thus bringing 
the means of life and progress, and self- 
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support even- year, to more than half a 
hundred now feeble churches,— thus se- 
curing centres of religious power and 
permanency where now all is uncertainty 
as well as imbecility, at the best ; — and 
besides all this we should do much oth- 
er collateral, and much needed reli- 
gious work, which w*its, and will wait 
our action. Can we have the funds ? 
You who hear and read th»'se our state- 
ments will answer this inquiry — and if 
affirmatively, we shall be able to give an 
account of our labors at our next Anni- 
versary, as much more satisfactory to our- 
selves, and gratifying to you, as it will be 
more pleasing to the Great Head of the 
Church, who commands, — " Let the house 
of the Lord be buildcd in his place." 
In behalf of the Trustees, 

I. P. Lanc.worthy. 

After the reading of the Report and singing, the 
Annual Address irat delivered by Key. Theodore D. 
Woo I gey, D. D., President of Yale College. 

The. public service* were closed wfth prayer and 
the benediction by the Rev. John Waddington, of 



B1S1NE3S MEETING. 
The Annual Meeting for business of the American 
Congregational Union, tu held at the City Assembly 
Rooms, 448 Broadway, at three o'clock, P. M-, on 
Thursday, May 12, 1859. The President, Rev. Leon- 
ard Bacon. D. I>., occupied the Chair, and opened 
the meeting with prayer. The first business was 
the acceptance and adop.lon of the Annual Report of 
the Trustees . 

On moUon of Rev. J. P. Thompson. D D., the 
Report was referred to the Board of Trustees, to be 
published under their direction. 

The following Report of the Treasurer, was then 
rea l, accepted, and referred to the Trustees for publi- 



Am. Cong. Union in AeeU with A'. A. Calkint, Treaj. 

1*59- May 2. To balance on hand as per last 

year'e report, 91,496 86 

MAINE. 

Rev. E. Whittlesey. Bath, Life Mem., 25 00 
Cong. Church. Norridgewoclt, 12 00 

" " Bethel, 6 00 

Rev. Geo. E. Adams. D. D-, Hrunswick, Id 00 

8 42 
7 00 
6 00 

1 00—79 42 



Church, Wells, 

Brewer Village, 



2d Warren, 
Annual Member, 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

1st Cong. Church, Cheater, 12 94 

Acwortb. 15 00 

Grccufiild. 10 8B 

East Jaffrey, 2 60 

Meredith Village, 8 00 



1st Cong. Church, Manchester. 

« Amherst. 
" il Littleton, 

«• <• M-'tson Villi**. 

Kcv. John II Merrill, Tam worth. 

Rev. Jsmes Holmes. Auburn. 

Annual Members. 

VERMONT. 

Cong. Church. Pittsford. 

" •• West Brattleraaro'. 

Mrs. Mary Partridge, Waterbury. 
Annual Members. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 
1st Cong Church, So Danver*. bat.. 
Cong. S >cletiesln Hampden County. 

Collec'lon* made for Kansas. 
Theological Seminary, Andover. 
A New Society, Marblehead, 
Union Evangelical Church, Sudbury, 
1st Cong. Church. South Deerfleld, 

Somerville, 

Free " Aud»ver. 
Old South " 
Cong. Church, 

Weet Newton. 
Old South Church. Andover. 
Monument South DeerfielJ. 

Bethcsds » Reading. 
Crumble Street Church. Salem, 
Cong. Church, 0 ml u tree, 

• West Csuibrl 
Weymouth * 

• Woburn, 
l«t Cong. " Conway, 
Cong " Matiapoisetr, 
A lady in West Cambridge, 

Church at New London, Wis., 
Rev. A. P. Marvin, Wi chendou, L.M. 

*• E. P. Marvin. Medfnrd, do. 

•• Edmund K. Allen. Lenox, do. 
Chas. B. Itiehard* -n, E*o.. bVsfm.do. 
Rev. )i. W Barnuui, Philllpston. 
A friend in Natick, 
Mrs. B. C. Bart, Ka«t Hampton, 
T. E Wbittemore, Maiden, Life M., 
Rev. II A. Woodman. Ne* bury port. 
C<>ng Church, Winchester, 
Whitfield Oh uch, Newbury port. 
North 

John Street Church. Lowell, 
Appleton Street, " " 
Hrst 

High " " 

Kirk 

Winslow Church, Taunton, 
H road way •' Chelsea. 
WiniiiMmuiet, Church, Chelsea, 
Evangelical " Hai Vard, 
Salem Street «• Boston, 
Rev. Oris Lombard, Soutbfleld, 
George Beale, Jr., Cobaaset, 
Dr Sabin.Templeton, 
Cong. Church, Hatfield, 
Monson, 
Tewksbury, 
Newton Corner. 
Wreutbam, 
North Brookfield. 
Dorchester, 
West Ames bury, 
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1st Cong. *' 
Edwanis " 
A widow's mite— a laundress, aged 68. 
Iter. Isaac P. Langworthy, Chelsea. 1 
Appropriation, iu full to the Cong I 
Church at Des Moines, Iowa, ) 
A friend in Chelsea, 
Annual Members, 
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Broadway Cong. Society, Norwich, 127 
Cong. Church, Granby, 10 
Con*. Church, Central Village , 6 
\m Cong. Church. Meriden. *122 73. 

and Mrs Roartii M. Oowies, *20, 142 
Cong Chur.-he* in New Haven, 77 
De*. CIwj. Benedict, U'micrhurv, L M. 2S 
»'m Woodruff, Plymouth Uoll w, do. 26 
Rev. T. T»Un> «n, Scotland. An. mtm«. 5 
Cong. Church. E.liugon, 
4lb Cor.g. t'hun h, Ml I lletnan. 

Dtrien Dvpot. 

Kut Wnmtaock, 
4th - 11 rtford, 

EJw.«rd ScoriHe, H'Mierbury, L. M. 
Gong. > 'h,. - ki, MMdlebory, 
21 C»ng Church, Stouington, 
N. Kingsbury, lltrtforl, 
AntiM T>>wn**'i 1 New Haven. 
Cong. Church. Waliiugtord, 
K. J. All<-n, Watcrbury, 
A Krientl in Connecticut, 
J. A. W , Hertford. 
lutliriJn.il of 1st Cong. Church, New 
ll«veu, 

Cong, Churrh, Gla.«tenbury, 
Cong. Church, Cheshire, 
Cong. Chur .i, Wntertuwn, 
1st Cong Cbuich, GrUwoid, 

2a •• •• m 

A Friend in Fairfield. 
Student* of Then. Bed!., 
Hill. 

Ladlt-a' Sewing Society ot the lot Cong. 

Church. Kxirbttwn, 26 
Students of Yale Theo. Sem., New 

• H*ven, 4 
Individuals of2d Codjj. Church, Rock- 

»ilie, 12 
lft Cong. Church, Panntngton, 29 
College Stieet Church, New Haven, 100 
Cong Church. Madison, 
2d Coog. Church, Greenwich. 
Alice, " 
A Friend in Stonington, 
R. K Rice, E*q.. Sumlbrd, 
Auioe Townsend, New Haven, 
der ot Kansas Fund, 
Member-*, 

RHODE ISLAND. 

Individuals in Providence. 
Win. U. Siautou, Westerly, 
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NEW JERSEY. 

Than kngiTi tig Offering by a Jersey City 
C"i>gregatiuuall»t, 5 

New Year's Offering by a Jersey City 
CongregaiionalUt, 2 

lit Congregar tonal Cuurch, Newark, L50 

Annual Member*, 2 
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NEW YORK. 



York, T * bwn * Cto Cbureh » NeW Q3 

South Coog. Church, lirooklyn, 64 
Clluton Avenue Church, Brooklyn, for 

1858 and "59, 237 

Cong. Church, Niagara City, 9 
Church of the Piigrunx, Brooklyn, 

'58 and '69, 806 

In Cong. Church, Albany, 125 

Plymouth Cburvh, Brooklyn, 247 

New England Church, Bionklyn, 65 

Wm. Aiten, New York, 100 

A. P. Belcher, Berkshire, L. M. 25 

Mr*. Emetine Cravatb, Gainesville, 6 

A CoogreicationalUt, Perry Center, 8 

Auioa Douglas, Franklin, 2 

P. B. Stevens, Fiedonla, 2 

Friends in Bergen, 8 

Plymouth Church, Rochester. 70 

Coog. Church, Baiting Hollow, 8 

Cong. Church, Upper AguetAgue, 11 
Church of the Puritans, New York, 2275 
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A member of the 
Church. 

leuiber, 



Oil 10, 



Cong. Churches, Southington and 

Parmingtnn, 
Cong Church. D tyton. 
Then. Sru . Oberlio, 
ReT J. A. Thome, Cleveland, L. M. 
F. E. Churchill. 
Cong Church, Mallet Creek. 

" " Mnrieif«, 

» " Nelson, 

" •> Oherllu. 

" Lowell, 
A Friend in Ohio, 
Annual Members, 

CANADA WEST. 



MICHIGAN. 

Plymou'h Church, Adrian, 
Coog. Church, Katamaxoo, 
« »• Chel-ea, 

« " Memphis. 

New Baltimore, 

Annual me 



WISCONSIN. 

Plymouth Church. Milwaukee, 

Come- Church, Beloit, 

1st Cong Church, Osbkosh, 

Adbq.ii Members, 

ILLINOIS. 

1st Cong. Church, Farmlngfc.n. 
Annual Me 



IOWA. 

Cong. Church, Burlington, 
" u Dubuque, 

" « Clay, 
11 " Muscatine. 



INDIANA, 

MINNESOTA. 

KANSAS, 

MISSOURI, 

TENNESSEE. 

OREGON, 

Rev. T. S. Burnell, Madura, 
Unknown. 

Sales of Yt"»r Bookx. 
Advertisements in Y« 
Balance ol Collation, 
Sale orDr Kitchen's 
Education Society, 
l sold, 

Interest balances on hand, 
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c't with y. A. Calkin*, Trtas. 
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By Cash paid for Postage— 

On Year Book*, 83 58 

'• Circular* for Cor. See.. 19 58 

11 Letters and Paper and for sta- 
tionery, 61 26-114 41 
By am't paid for wrapping paper, twine 

and packing boxes, 7 08 

" M paid f t rreight un Year Books 

and Express charges, 22 28 

'• 44 paid for discount on uncurrent 

money and collecting drafts, 1 00 

" 44 paid Dr. Kitctiell's expenses, 40 00 

M Cor. Sec. traT. " 299 10 

44 salary Cor. See., 1900 00 

•* rent of rooms and heating, 560 00 

paper for Year Book, '58, 686 40 
~ 1869, 479 41-1185 81 
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By am't paid drawing and en era ring 
church view* and plana 

for Y> ar Rook. 
Pilmin* Y«-ar Book. 1869, 
*■ Dr. KltcbehaAd- 
dn-a*. 20 
" " prln<lng leifer hernia, 8 
" Wndlnir Yrnr Book, 1859, 
By appropriation* paid — 
To Cong Church at <>Klen. Kanaaa, 800 
• l River Kalia, \VI*.,»I0 
u DomlevlUe. «'al., 600 
" Dea Moines, lowu, 5iOO 
" Manhattan. Kan ,600 
>' Mat aeha. Wi*., 250 
" LelUvavllle, Pa., 260 
" W. Charle»towo, 
• Vermont, 100 

" " u " Sterling and Vol- 

town, Cr , 60 
By am't paid r or roler* for sending Life 
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We hereby certify that we bare this day examined 
the general balance of the American Congregational 
Union for the year ending on lecond day of May 
eighteen hundred and flfty-nine, submitted by N. A. 
Calkin.*, Esq., Treaaurer, and hate al?o examined and 
compared the vouchers, relative to ita I ems, and 
have (bund bis account and the balance correct, 
•bowing the balance of cash on hand to be four thou- 
sand nine hundred and thirteen dollars and twenty- 
eight cents. 

f'HAUNCET W. MoORE, I , . .,„ 
WiUJAM ALLEN, I Aua,,0r * 



On motion of Rev. Dr. Thompson it wa* 

Retoited, That the thanks of the 
gregattonal Union be exprt-saed to Rev. Theodore D. 
Woolaey, D.D., President of Yale Collegw, tor hie val- 
uable discourse, delivered at the anniversary on 
Tuesday last, and that a copy of the aatne be repeat- 
ed for publication, under the direction of the Tros- 



OFFICERS FOR 1869-60. 
President, 

Bee. LEONARD BACON, D.D., of New Haven, Ct. 



Vice President*. 
Hon. Bradford R. Wood. Albany, N. Y. 

Rev. George Srbpard, D.D , Bangor, Bis. 

Rev. Mark Hopkins, D.D., Willlamatoen. Mi 

lion Emort Washburn, Cambridge, Ms. 

Rev. Ckarlr* Walker. D.D.. Pitfford, Vt 

lion. Arista rchus Champion, Rochester, N. T. 

Rev. II. D. KrrcHtL, D.D., Detroit, Mich. 

Rev. T. M. Post, D D., 8t Louis, Mo. 

Rev. Edwards A. Parr, D D , Andover, Ms. 

Rev. O. E. Daooctt, D D., Canaodalgua, N. Y. 

D. Y. Kobinbox, E«q , Hartford, Ct. 

Rev. William Patton, D.D., New York. 

Rev. Jonathan Lbavitt, D.D., Providence, R 1. 

Rev. J. M. Stdrtstant, D.D., Jacksonville, 111. 

Rev. J. H. LlNBLET, D D., Greenwich, Ct. 

Rev. II. M. Storrs, Cincinnati, 0. 

Rev. B P. Sross, D.D , Concord, N. II. 

8. B Cookins, E*q., Terre Haute, Ind. 

Rev. T. Wick ss, Marietta, 0. 

Rev. Julius A. Reed, Davenport, lo 

Hon. Wiluam T. Eustis, Boston, Ma. 

Hon. W. A. Buckingham, Norwich, Ct. 

Truitet*. 

Rev. Joaeph P. Thompson, D O., Rev. William I. 
Budlngton. Rev. Kufus W. Clark, Rev. L*aic P. 
Langworthy, Kev. WillUm R. Tompkins, William C. 
Oilman, Cbauncey W. Moore. William Allen, Henry 
C. Bowen, George Walker, Adon 8mlth, Robert D- 
Benedict, Esq., Seth B. Hunt, Alfred 8. Barnes, 8 
Nelson Davi*, William G. West, Walter T. Hatch, 
Norman A. Calklna, Andrew Fitageraid, Jams* W- 
El well, Charles Powers. 

Corresponding Secretary. 
Rev. Isaac P. Lanoworthy. 

He cording Secretary nnd Trtasurer. 
N. A Calkins. 
Rooms, No*. 7 and 9 Appletoo's Building, 845 
Broadway, N«w York, 

- 

After the election of officers the meeting was 
adjourned. 

The Anniversary Collation of the Uoion «u held 
at the City Assembly Rooms, 448 Broadway, at 7 
o'clock, P. M., Thursday, May 18. The Rev. Henry 
Ward Beecher presided. Brief addreaae* were made 
by Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, Rev. I. P. Lang- 
worthy, Rev. Samuel Woleott, iter. U. B. Anderson, 
Rev. Henry M. Scudder, and Prof. Thacher, of Yale 
Col.ege. 
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CONGREGATIONAL LI 

BUSINESS MEETING. 

Agreeably to published notice, the An- 
nual Meeting of the Congregational 
Library Association was hold at the 
Library Hall, Chauncy Street, Boston, on 
Tuesday, the 24th day of May, 1859, at 
12 o'clock, M., the President, Rev. Win. 
T. Dwight, D.D.. in the Chair. 

Prayer was offered by Rev. Joseph P. 
Thompson, D.D., of New York. 

The Records of the last Annual Meet* 
ing were read by the Recording Secretary. 

The Sixth Annual Report of the Direc- 
tors was read by the Recording Secretary, 
who was also instructed, by vote, to pro- 
cure its publication in the " Congrega- 
tional Quarterly," if agreeable to the 
editors ; and on such terms as might be 
satisfactory to him and them. 

A full Report of the Treasurer was 
presented, and placed on file, — an abstract 
of which, with the auditor's certificate, 
were read and ordered to be printed with 
that of the Directors. [See p. 330], 

A special Report was also made of a 
slight informality discovered in the pro- 
cess of organizing under the Charter of 
April 12, 1854, and of a ** Resolve con- 
firming the Records and Doings " of the 
Association since that date, which the 
Directors had obtained from the legisla- 
ture at its last session. The Resolve was 
read, and approved, and ordered to be 
embodied in the Minutes. 

The officers for the ensuing year were 
then chosen, [see p. 332,] and the Associa- 
tion adjourned to meet in Central Church 
at $\ o'clock, P. M , to attend the public 
exercises in connection with the 

ANNIVERSARY ADDRESS. 
At the appointed hour, the President 
called on Rev. John Waddington, 
from England, to offer prayer; which 
was followed by a brief statement of the 
Association's doings the past year, from the 



JRARY ASSOCIATION. 

Corresponding Secretary, and a hymn of 
praise from the whole congregation. Rev. 
John Todd, D.D . of PiUsfield, was then 
introduced, who delivered an able Ad- 
dress, which held the attention of a full 
house till a late hour. 

At an adjourned meeting, held on Fri- 
day morning. Hon. Emory Washburn, 
of Cambridge, was chosen to deliver the 
next annual Address, and Hon. W. W. 
Ei.lswoutii, of Hartford, his substitute. 

SIXTH ANNUAL REPORT. 

In several respects the Congregational 
Library Association has made very grati- 
fying progress the past year. 

It has received an accession of C80 new 
members. The whole number now con- 
nected with the Association is about 2,300. 
These, though widely scattered, are joined 
together, not only by religious affinities, 
but al-o, to a great extent, by kindred 
ties,— a twofold bond of brotherhood, 
suited alike to promote their denomina- 
tional efficiency and their mutual affec- 
tion. This fraternizing, cooperative in- 
fluence, which the founders foresaw would 
be likely to result from an Association 
formed on the basis of a common faith 
ami a common ancestry, was one of the 
first objects of their desire. And imagi- 
nation, gathering omens from the past 
year, looks forward to a time, not distant, 
when those early aspirations will be real- 
ized ; when the entire Congregational 
family on this continent — at least such as 
have a New England origin— will feel 
the power of this influence, by being 
brought into membership with this body. 

The additions to the Library and Read- 
ing Room have also been larger than 
usual ; — amounting to 876 bound volumes ; 
1,980 pamphlets; 125 manuscript docu- 
ments ; and 1 9 current periodicals. These 
are all donations or deposits. Among 
them is a complete set of the publications 
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of the Congregational Union of England 
and Wale?, elegantly bound, and the 
cover of each volume on the outside bear- 
ing the inscription, u Presented by (he 
Congregational I'mnn nf England and 
Wales to the Congregational Library, Bos- 
ton, United States"— a pleasing and val- 
uable testimony of the appreciation attach- 
ed to this enterprise by our brethren over 
the water. The Library Hall at present 
contains . r ),G27 bound volumes; 16,880 
pamphlets ; 925 manuscripts ; and 43 peri- 
odicals, of which 4 are quarterlies, 18 
monthlies, and 21 weeklies or semi-week- 
lies. None of these collections have cost 
the Association a |>enny,execpt for freights 
and postage. They have eome chiefly 
from the 2,300 members scattered over 
the land; and they possess a value fur 
above the $2,300 which tho>e members 
paid as an entrance fee. In thu view it 
will be wen that the dollar which makes 
one a member for life, ami invest* him 
with a permanent ownership, is not so 
s.1 i "lit a consideration as would seem at 
first thought; but is to be regarded rather 
a* the most effectual, if not the only feasi- 
ble way o/ drawing forth tho-e 14 spoils of 
time " which it is a leading object of the 
Association to rescue from lonely attics 
and dark closets where they are moulder- 
ing to du>t, or awaiting the flames. 

Another indication of progress is found 
in the additional rents received lor ac- 
commodations furnished in the Congrega- 
tional Building. Besides the rooms taken 
up for our own use — estimated at $700 
per annum— five other rooms are let to 
seven different societies, paying, in the 
aggregate, 81,040. Had it comported 
with the design of the Association, in pur- 
chasing the estate, to admit respectable 
tenants of any class, every room could 
have been let, and the aggregate of rents 
would have been mure than double what 
it now is. The tide of business flowing in 
a broader and deeper current daily to- 
wards this locality, the demand for rooms 
can never be less, and will probably be 
greater. 



But the most considerable step towards 
the attainment of the objects of this Asso- 
ciation the past year, is the establishment 
of the Congregational Quarterly. 
The idea of a publication of some kind, in 
connection with the Institution, is coeval 
with its existence, and is recognized in 
several annual Reports as essential to the 
full development of iis aims. A year ago 
last January the " Prospectus " of such a 
periodica! was presented to the Directors, 
and discussed, and unanimously approved. 
But owing to the financial crisis then ap- 
proaching, it was deemed unwise to start 
the enterprise at th »t time. A committee, 
however, was chosen, with instructions to 
watch the indications of Providence, and 
report the first favoring tokens. It wat 
full nine months before the business of the 
country had sufficiently revived to war- 
rant the undertaking ; and even then the 
state of our treasury rendered it extreme- 
ly imprudent for the Association to as- 
sume any additional liabilities. 

At this juncture, and before the Direc- 
tors had come to any result, they learned 
that certain parties had projected a plan 
for publishing a periodical of the nature 
contemplated, and were willing to connect 
it with the Library Association on condi- 
tions mutually acceptable ; and the first 
number was issued in January. These 
conditions, stated in the briefest terms, 
are; — that the Quarterly be published in 
the Congregational Building without 
charge for rent, and under the sanction, 
but not under the control, of the Congre- 
gational Library Association ; — that the 
publishers receive the entire profit, should 
any accrue, for the first three years;— 
that if the Association at the end of that 
time, or at any time after, choose to as- 
sume the ownership and control of the 
Quarterly, they may do so by paying its 
value as appraised by disinterested refer- 
ees, mutually chosen, with the understand- 
ing that the share held by their Secretary, 
one of the publishers and editors, shall 
revert to the Association without purchase, 
when the three years expire. Under 
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these auspices, and with not a subscriber 
pledged, an edition of* Jt.OoO was printed, 
which from present indications, will be all 
taken up, and more will be wanted. It 
was not expected, of course, that a pcri- 
0<lieal like this, of four or live hundred 
pages, offered at one dollar per annum, 
would immediately remunerate the pub- 
lishers. Bui they hope, through the favor 
of the public, to avoid any absolute loss 
of money ; and that, with a persistent 
effort on their part, the Congregational 
Quarterly will at length l>ccome a pro- 
ductive property. 

Before the nccoml numln'r was issued, 
the American Congregational Union at 
New York, by the consent of all parties, 
was admitted into co-partnership on equal 
terms with this Association. — and their 
Secretary was added to the publishing and 
editorial corps. This was done with the 
express understanding that the Year Book, 
hitherto published by that body, be hence- 
forth discontinued, anil the Quarterly 
hereafter be the repository of our ecclesi- 
astical statistics; and that no change be 
made in the place or the terms ot its pub- 
lication. This movement is evidently des- 
tined to exert an important influence, not 
only in extending the circ ulation of the 
periodical, but also in combining the mor- 
al fortes of the denomination. In no other 
way was it possible fur this Association 
and the publishers of the Quarterly to 
have <ione what, in all coming time, will 
so effectually serve " to keep the unity of 
the spirit in the bond of peace," among 
the entire Congrcg ttional family in our 
land. Through the pages of this periodi- 
cal—the organ of no school in theology or 
morals, and the antagonist of none— the 
historical memorials of our Puritan fa- 
thers, their principles and practices, their 
"doctrine, manner of Ide, purpose, faith," 
will be made known to multitudes of their 
descendant*, who, though dwelling on op- 
posite sides of the continent, will, by this 
means, be held in sympathy with each 
other, and prepared to act in concert. 
An object so identical with the design of 

VOX. I. 42 



the Congregaiioml Library Association 
will be hailed with iov bv everv member, 
who will also, it is Imped, enroll his name 
as an annual subscriber. 

The Directors regret their inability to 
report equal progress in the financial de- 
partment. A debt ofSin.000 still re- 
mains on the Building, contrary to our 
expectations at the last Anniversary. It 
was presumed that the pastors, who had 
not already done it, would bring the sub- 
ject before their people ; and that the peo- 
ple would mike that 4 one collection," 
which, without a formal pledge, yet by a 
general understanding, each congregation 
is expected to furnish, in aid of this build- 
ing fund. But only thirty -four such col- 
lections have been received during the 
year, amounting in all to SI, 146 11. This* 
added to what has been obtained from 
individual donors and other sources, makes 
the total receipts a fraction short of So .000. 
Had only half the Congregational church- 
es in New England responded as these 
thirty-four have, the debt would have 
been extinguished ; or had those benevo- 
lent friends who are intending to enroll 
their names on the list of individual do- 
nors, been pleased to do so the past year, 
the same result would have ensued, and 
the Institution would now rest on a self- 
sustaining basis. 

The Directors cannot ascribe this delay 
to indifference. Even from quarters 
win-re earnest appeals have failed to bring 
fund*, they have brought" expressions of 
deep interest in the undertaking and th« 
promise of help at some future day when 
other mnre pressing necessities have been 
rrliecefl. And here, we apprehend, the 
main difficulty lies. The embarrassments 
into which so many long-cherished objects 
of benevolence have been thrown by the 
late fin mri il disasters, arc unquestionably 
the cause of neglecting this newer ami 
less known enterprise, which, it is hastily 
judged, can be postponed without much 
peril. Thus the Congregational Library 
Association is restrained from its purpose, 
like a stroug man fettered just as he is 
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entering upon a race ; and thus, if the re- 
straint continue, the spirit of discourage- 
ment and distrust thereby engendered, will 
grow at length into a more fatal hindrance 
to success than even the want of funds. 

But it is not to be supposed that these 
delays are to last. There are many sijjns 
of a change. The embarrassments of 
other benevolent societies are getting re- 
lieved. The claims of this are becoming 
better understood. The circulation of the 
Congregational Quarterly is awakening a 
new interest in its behalf, by illustrating 
its object;) and realizing its aims. The 
partnership into which the Congregational 
Union at New York has been drawn with 
us in support of this periodical involves a 
mutual co-operation in respect to other 
interests,— especially this of paying for 
our Building. In view of these and simi- 
lar t icts which to the eye of faith appear 
like signals of divine Providence held out 



to cheer as on, we cannot doubt that the 
coming year will show a more prompt and 
liberal effort than the past But the sur- 
est ground of hopeful and vigorous action 
is found in the results already achieved, 
especially when viewed in connection with 
the difficulties that have beset our path. 
The breadth of our membeiship and tbe 
moral power wrapped up therein : the 
number and character and value of our 
collections, together with the practical 
uses they already answer ; the possession 
of such a building as we now own, and the 
realization which it begins to give us of a 
Congregational Home — thes<* great 
results, greater than the most sanguine 
could have looked for in so short a lime — 
while they challenge our gratitude for the 
past, inspire us with confidence in the fu- 
ture. 

In behalf of the Directors, 

J. S. CLARK, Cor. Sec 
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To rush paid mortgage rote for Trustee* of 

Sears Estate. 13,000 00 

*- interest on Mine 403 67 

" due Rev. J. H. Felt. 18 00 

note in favor of A. Hardy, 2 877 85 

Interest on name. 210 90 
on account, note In favor or A. 

Kingman, 1.750 00 

Are Insurance, 98 09 
service* 'f Secretary, Librarian, 

aod Financial Agent, 1,800 00 

J. (.'. Sharp, lor service*, 24 00 

hire of boy, care or building, kr., 106 00 
Rev. ,J . S. Clark, for sundry bills 

paid by him, 87 88 

" travelling expenses, 86 80 

•• for furniture and repairs. 23 11 

K. A. Benson, bill of coal, 43 00 
rlty tax on Estate In Ohaumy 

Street, 172 00 

N. I. Bowditch, examining fl'le, 75 00 
llealey & Bitrh&nk, drafting deed 

to city, 2 00 
priming last Annual Kepon, 72 20 
u>e of Central Church for Anni- 
versary meeting. 15 00 
bal. to Cr. new aee't., 37 05 



*20,fl61 50 



Boston, Hmy 21, 1*9. 
Boxtok. May 21, 1859. 



74 78 
2360 00 
1,146 11 
927 00 
6 16 



By balance, previous account, 

" un't of donation* from individuals. 

" " Congregational collections, 

" " cash ree'd for rents. 

" " '• " fixtures sold, 

'• " loaned by (ieo. S. Dexter, for which 
the Treasurer's note was given, 
payable on demand with Int et. 16.000 00 

" " ree'd for Life memberships, 57 00 

• 4 " of City of Boston, for land ta- 
ken to widen Chaunry Street, 600 00 



f20.9*l 50 
$37 OS 



E. and O. E. 



This abstract of tbe 



By balance above account, 

JAMES P. MBLLKDGK, Trtasmrtr 
is correct. ALPI1EUS UARDY, 
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CONGREGATIONAL BUILDING FUND. 

The following subscriptions? donations and 
collections have been received (excepting a 
few hundred dollars subscribed, but not yet 
paid) for the purchase of the Association's 
building on Chauncy Street, Boston. Each 
contributor of $2<5 has been enrolled an hon- 
orary Life Director, unless he has designated 
some one else. If it appears that Massachu- 
setts and Rhode Island are the chief contri- 
butors thus far, it is not because the sons and 
daughters of the Pilgrims in these two little 
States have a more direct personal or local 
interest in the matter, than their brothers and 
sisters elsewhere. As a means of commemo- 
rating the fathers of New England, and of 
keeping alive their principles, and of drawing 
the bonds of brotherhood more closely around 
their descendants, this enterprise appeals with 
equal force to all the members of the great 
family, wherever dispersed. 

MAINE. 

Portland, W, T. Dwlght, 60 00 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Amherst, E. 8 Snell, 6; L. Sweetaer, 5, 10 00 

Andover, Tbeol. Seen , to eons. Prof. A. 

Poelps. D.D. Lite Director, 25 00 

" So. Parish. Juhn Aiken, Eeq., 10 00 

" BilUr.! Yale, Mrs. M*'y P. Greene, 5 j 40 00 
Bostoo, Old South Cb., C Stoddard, 260 00 

" P«rk St., E. Ltmsoti, T. Satchel 1>t.hth! 
J. fitch, a. rb 100; Wui.T. Boutin, 50; 
8. K. Whipple anil E. Cut.er, each 26; 
other Individuals 63 04, 463 04 

" Esm-x St. Cb., A. Kingman, 1000 ; J. 
Tappan, &U0 ; J. B. Feu, 200 : C. Scud- 
dei, A. itilklnsoo, and O. W. Thayer, 
Mich 100 ; N. Adams. 60, 2,060 00 

Bo-doiu St. Cb., T. K. Marvin. 100, to 
coos. Rev. L. P. Diuiuiick, D.D., of 
Newburj p"U, and W. T. U. Marvin, of 
Bostoo, LDirectors ; O. Punchard, 60 ; 
L. Norcrwn and T. H. Marvin, 26, to 
cm v R«v. K Johnson L. D., 
« 8-UfiD St Ch , P. Snow, 100 ; O. S. 
Low, 60 ; D. Putolfcr, 26 ; B. Wbitto- 

more 26 

Pine St. (ib., H. M. Dexter, 200 j J. D. 
Kent, 26, 

« Central Ch,W. Ropes and A- Hardy, 

raet. 600; others 14,58, 
" Mt. Vernon Ch., J. A. Palmcrand E. S 
Tobey, each 600; K. N. Kirk, 200 ; 0. 
W. Crovket aod S. D Warren, each 
100 ; D. T. Coir, 60 ; 8. Bliss, A. Ho- 
bart, J. W. Kimball and O. P. Den- 
nay , each 25 ; others 12,60, 1 ,662 60 
" Ph.wmutCh . P. donee, 300 ; 0. Smith, 

28, 326 00 

Not Included io the above, H- Lee. Jr., 
100; 11. B. Hooker, 76; S. II. Hiidel 
and P. Fisk, 60 each ; A Fri«nd. 26, 800 00 
Brain tree, First Cb., 47 ; South Ch., 14,84 ; 

Union Ch., 11,58, 78 42 

Brighton, T. 0. KWe, 26 : others, 49, 74 00 

Bnxdtltoe, J. W. Thornton to cons. Rev. J. B. 
Thornton, of St. John, L. D-, and C. B. 
Dana, eacn 26, 60 00 

Cambridge, Sbeuard 8oc., O. G. Hubbard, 
600 ; E. Whitman, 100 ; Z. llosmer, 60 ; 
A. Bui laid, 25, 676 00 

Cambridge port, J. W Gates, 40 ; E. M. Dun- 
bar and C. H. Warren, each 26, 90 00 
THimi. col. in Evangelical Ch., 6 00 



176 00 

200 00 
226 00 
1,014 68 



Charlestown, Winthrop Ch.. W. Carlton, 

200 ; E. P. Mackinrire, 100 ; G. Hvde, 26, 325 00 
Chelsea, Winutoimmet Ch.. I. P. Langworthy, 
J. Campbell and .1. Taylor, each 26; 
others, 25, 100 00 

Dorchester, 2d Ch.. N. Carruth, 260 ; J. H. 
Mean* and Mr*. M- Brown, each 100 ; 
Mrs. N. Oliver and Mrs. B. Oliver, earh 
60; J. Marlins, T. D. Quincy and J. 
Turker, each 26 ; others 60. 675 00 

KHSthampton. S. WillUtoo, 100 00 

Essex, col. In Cong. Ch. to cons. Kev. J. M. 

B4C00, a L. D., 27 60 

Fairbaven, of which 29 is from Ladies, to 

cons. Kev. J. WilUrd a L. D., 60 00 

Fall Kiver, Central Cb., N. Durfee, 200; 

others 21, 221 00 

Framingharo, 0. Barrett, 25 ; others 16.26, 41 26 
Grwi.fleld, First Ch., 10 ; Second Cb., 2&, to 

cons. Kev. P. 0. HVadly. a L. D., 85 00 

Groton. W. B. liamuioud 26; co . from oth- 
ers. 2608, to cons. Rev. E A Bulkley, 
Life Director, 51 01 

Hamilton, A. W. Bodge, 6 00 

Holllstor., of whl< h H Is from Ladies, to 

cons. Rev. J T. To. ker, L. D., 67 46 

Ilopklnton, J. C. We>*ter, 6 00 

Ipswich. 0. W. H-ard, 25 00 

Leon* liter, J. W. Fletcher. 6 00 

Lynn, First Ch , 160 ; Central Ch., 41,32, 191 81 
Marshfleld, First Ch.. 12 40 

Medford, 2d Ch., 8. Train, 100 ; others, 29. 

to const. Kev. E. P. Marvin L. D., 129 00 

" Mystic Ch.. G. James, 100 00 

Med way, E*at Par. 6 25; West Par. 9; Vil- 
lage, 14, 29 25 
Milton Railway Village. 12 00 
Need hum, Grantville Ch., to const. Rer. Mr. 

At wood L. D. 25 (X) 

North bridge, Whitinsville Ch.. 86 00 

North Bridgewaler, Campello Ch., 14 00 

New Bedford, North Ch., of which 25 from 
ladies, to constitute Rev. 11. W. Parker 
L. D..47; Trinitarian Cb 25 to const. 
Rev. W. Craig I.. D. ; Pacific Ch. 26 to 
const. Rev. T. Stowe L. D., 1*3 00 

Newton, 1st Ch. W. Clailiii. 100, others, 61 60, 161 60 
14 West Par , J. 8. Clark, U*J : Mi«s S. Bax- 
ter, 26 to const. Rev. 0. B Little L D. ; 

C. Bicb, J. While, G. N. Nichols, and S. 
Jones, each 26 ; others 86, 411 00 

li Kliot Cb , J. W. Edwards. J. C. Potter, 
and J. N. Bacon. each 100; D. K. Hitch- 
cock, 60; R. L. Day, D. Uarwood, and 
F. A. Benson, each 26 ; others, 14 . 439 00 

" Auburndale Ch , C. C. Burr, 100 ; 8. 
Harding, 60; F. P. Sbumway, O. F. 
Walker, and C. W. Robinson, each 26 ; 
otlwrs, 61, 276 00 

North bom, W Fay, 25 00 

Orleans, Cong. Ch., 6 00 

Palmer. 2d Ch., to const. Rev. J. VaJll, D.D., 
L. D., of which 41 from the State Farm 
School, to tonst Rev. E. B. Wright L.D , 66 00 
Philllpston, 8. W. Barnum, 26 00 

PUtafield, U. Humphrey, 5 00 

Plymouth Center Ch., T. Gordon. 25 ; la- 
dles 25, to const. Rev. N. Blancbard L. 

D. ; others, 22, 72 00 
Plymptoo, col. la Cong. Cb., 5 00 
Quincy, Mrs. Lucy Maish, 60 ; others, 23, 73 00 
Randolph, 1st Ch., K. Aldeo, 100 ; others. 17, 117 00 

" 2d Cb , of which 25 from ladles, to const. 

Dr E. Rusj-ell L. D., 50 00 

Roxbury, Eliot Ch., K. Bond, 200 ; W. W. 
Davenport, 100 ; R. Anderson, 26 ; oth- 
ers, 100, 428 00 
«• Vine St. Ch., H. Hill, 200 ; J. P. Ropes, 
100, 800 00 
SaJem, Tabernacle Ch., of which 25 from la- 
dies, to const. Rev. Dr. 8. M. Worcester 
L.D . 87 ; South Ch. to const Kev. J. E. 
Dwinell L. D., 81 ; Crombie 8t. Ch., K. 
P. Waters, 260 j J. M. Uoppin, 100, 468 00 
Sandwich, Mouument Ch , E Dow, 25 00 
Saxon vllle, G. B. Northrop, 10 ; others, 16. 26 00 
Stooeham, Cong, collection. 12 00 
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Bturbrldg-, of whl«h 25 from ladiea, to ron.it. 

hfT .**. ii . Claim L. D. 
Tempi* ton Cong. CJi.. 

UxbiMice. W. C. Cn|.ron, 25; n<h'r>, 19.50. 
Ware Viii'mte Ch., W. Iiyie. 25; ••tuer*. i>f 

wi i-h 2 . totonut lUv. A K. I'. I\rkln« 

L D.,46, 

Warrm. ij c-uff. R*t. S. S Smith f.. D., 
Wrtti oro". of wlii. h 25 from ladii?», to const 

IUt. L II. Sheldon L. D-, 
West Uro .kfl I I. 

Wa t C.mb.ldg.', .1. r'Hd.500; A. O. Peek. 

100. J. Ilurr.ttf. 25. Udiea, to cou»t. 

Iter. D. Cady I.. !• 25, 
\Vr»e UoxMiry. r*. D. K h««, ««>d T. T. Klch- 

uhmkI. e:i- h 25 ; « Ii«t*. 5, 
" JauiaU-A Pi.in, A. II. Quint. 
Weynnmrh. Sou h I'm r. 2d Oil., locouat. K«t. 

J. I*. Terry L. D., 
" IMon Ch., 
Wlurlifii«lon. N»rth Ch., to cou*t. Ree. A. P. 

Matvin L. D., 
IFotveMer, Centr*l Ch.. I>. Wbltconib, 

Vulvn Ch., J. Wiu-tibum, 

RHODE ISLAND. 
BarrlngVin, of which '_5 from Indie*, to const. 

Rev. F. Il"rt»ii L. I)., 
Bristol, to ton*t. R*». T- Shepard, D.D., 

L.D., 

ProTi U'tirf, High St. Ch., A C. Barstow. 
10); S. Wnu-ort. ft. 
'« Beneficent Ch., W. 3. Ureene, 25 ; A. II. 

Ceuir.ll Ch., J. Kln/»bury, 25 ; L. Swain, 

" Richmond Sr. Ch., to const. Rev. .1. Lca- 
».tt, D.D., L.D. 

NEW YORK. 

B-ooklyn, Ch. of PI grltm, C. W Mootv, 
N«#York, L. Mt-on,50, S. B. Ilunr,50i 
\\ . P-rton. 25; D. B. Cot-. 5 ; W. C. Oil- 
man. 5. 

Walton, lUv. J. S. Petunglir.H Cong., 
OHIO. 

Portage. Dudley Humphrey, 



06 7 5 
8 00 
44 50 



71 00 
2T 00 

50 00 
11 00 



050 00 

55 00 
2j 00 

25 00 
10 00 

25 00 
100 00 
60 00 



41) 0) 

as 25 
105 00 
30 00 
30 00 
25 00 

25 00 



135 00 
7 00 



3 u0 



OFFICERS OF THE SOCIETY. 
♦ 

lie*. WILLIAM T D VIGlir, D.D, 

Viet Pt*%id'nl%. 
Hot. John A. Aluro. D.D . Cambridge, M«. 
DSNJ \m\> Tafim>, D.D., Augu»ti». Me. 
" N.tTli vMCL BoLTO*. D.D , Concord, N. II- 
Sil*» Aikk-x, D.D., Hut bind, Vt. 
JoelHiwcs, D.D , II irtf.»r t. Cf. 
TiioMis Siiepard. D.D . Bristol, R. 1 
Kay INLMivK. D D.. Alb.iny, N. Y. 
J.M BufUa.M»rtota,Obio. 
L S IIoBvkt. Auo Arbor, Mich- 
S. C. Bartlevt, Chu»g>. III. 
M. A. JtwtTt, Terre llauf.-, Ind. 
An* TtJb>ER, Denmark, lo*a. 
J. J. Miter, hVaeer D*m Wis. 
Host Wilku. D.D., Montreal, Canada 

Dtrteiwt. 
Hot. Parson* i'dum, D D., Lynn. 

" SmcLL II\RDi>o. B-*'on. 
Jctus A. Palmer B-q , Bo«rou. 
Ri-t. 11e!«rt M. Duter, Bwton. 
Oariokr (S IIl'DB vri», E«q., B<«ton. 
A»SKR Ki>o«aji, E*o. . Boston. 
Ke». RCPtri Axdemm, D.D., Beaton. 
Charles Scodder, Eaq , Boatoo. 

Corrr*pon<lia~ S^eretnry and Ubwlmn 
Itcv.JosBPU S. Cuil.D.D., Boatoo. 

RtcorJiHS Secretary. 
ReT. A. 11. Qciat, Jamaica Plain. 

Treasurer. 
James P. Melledgk, E*q.. Cambridge. 
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Tiie Concueoation al LutuAitY is open daily, (Sunday* excepted.) from 7 o'clock, 
A. M M in the summer, and 8 o'clock in the winter, till sun-rwt. at the Congregational 
Library Building, 23 Chauncy Street, Boston. 

DovvTiova in Money or Books and all communications relative to the general in- 
terests of the Association, should be sent to Rev. Joseph S. Clauk, Correspojuiiry Secre- 
tary and Librarian. 

Quarterly Meetings of the Association, for reading essays, &c, arc held at 3 P. M. 
on the last "Wednesdays of August, November and February, besides the Annual Meeting 
on the last Tuesday of May. Meetings of Directors are held on each of the other months 
at the same day and hour. 

Form of a Bequest.— I give unto the Treasurer, for the time being, of the " Con- 
gregational Library Association," the sum of dollars, for the 
purposes of said Society, and for which the receipt of such Treasurer shall be a sufficient 
discharge. 
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WILLIAM PHILLIPS. 

BT 111V. JOHN L. TATLOR, ANDOVB&, MB. 

William Phillips, for many years surrounded by its peers in the long and 

Lieut. Governor of this Commonwealth, favored line. It may now be too late for 

holds a central and prominent place in a such a work to be properly done ; yet, if 

family group of world-wide celebrity ; he it is so, we cannot cease to ask. why was 

is also deservedly not less conspicuous in it not sooner done ?— and, if it cannot 

the larger brotherhood of eminent Chris- now be so well done as it might have 

tian civilians in our country, who have been a quarter of a century since, could 

lived and labored in the closest sympathy it not even now be so far done worthily 

with the clergy of their times. by some congenial author, in command of 

This family group is so remarkable sufficient time and means for the needed 

that one can never look at it without an research, as to enrich our religious litera- 

impulse to portray the virtues of the many ture with a most invaluable volume ? 

and various characters, all of which are Our Congregational Quarterly has a spe- 

eminent, lest to give one any special cial mission, we cannot doubt, for the 

prominence should seem a kind of injus- present and future, in just this province, 

tice to the others. We have often asked — the past neglect of which excites in us 

ourselves, how it is possible that such a now such profound regrets. But we 

subject as the History of the Phillip.* Fam- should regret to see such wide and rich 

t7y, should have failed to interest some fields of history as these, left to this form 

historic mind long ago ? Such a succes- of culture only. 

sion of models in character — such varied Let us, however, notwithstanding our 

eminence in church and state — the far- embarrassments and regrets, briefly com- 

seeing use of wealth in so many benefi- memorate the subject of this sketch, in a 

cent and affluent gifts to subserve the few passing pages here, 

cause of patriotism, education, or reli- For a period of one hundred and thirty 

gion, might well enlist a writer worthy of years before his birth the family name 

so good a theme. Attractive as one sep- had been specially honored in New Eng- 

arate portrait might be, the true character land; its distinction thus far arising not 

of each would be best seen when fitly from wealth, or the munificent charitable 
YOL. L 43 
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use of it, but from zeal in behalf of edu- 
cation and religion, coupled with those 
solid and attractive traits of character 
which every where ensure a commanding 
influence. The pioneer patriarch of the 
family in this country, Rev. George Phil- 
lips 1 had been educated at Cambridge in 
England, where he gained an honorable 
distinction in the Church, before the spirit 
of non-conformity impelled him to emi- 
grate to this country. 

His son Samuel.* a child only five years 

i Rev. Gtorgt Phillips at the age of 37, with 
hit wife and a son and daughter, landed in S*a- 
letn, June 12th. 103', with tlov. U'inthrop, Sir 
Richard Saltonstnll, Kev. John Wilson, rfiinon Brtd- 
atrvet and others. Him wife soon died, leaving Sa- 
lem, with Her. Mr. H'il*on, he first preached tempo- 
rarily at the settlement in Cliarlestown, but not long 
after removed with Sir lli-bard and his company to 
Watertown. Here during a ministry of 14 jesrs be 
was eminently useful, an I in all the affairs of the 
rising state, an well as «.f the rising chnrch. he was a 
leader in the Colony. Il«? i* represented a* haring 
been " the earliest adrorate of the Congregational 
order and discipline; in which," says Hubbbar I, " he 
was deeply versed and very skilful." He was also, 
with his ruling Elder, Kit-hard Browne, among the 
first to resist taxation in the Colony, without the 
people 1 * consent, and waa in honorable rolliidon with 
the UoTcrnor and Assistants, for u time, on this ls>ue, 
but finally convinced r,uem and tiiumphed In his 
bold stand f ir free mm. He in raid to hare been in 
the habit of reading the Bible through regularly six 
times every year, and to have been so :nnilll»r with 
it that he **- nble on the sudden to turn to any 
text without the help of Concordances." " neverthe- 
less be did use to say that every titl e he read the 
Bible he ob-erred or collect.*! something which he 
never did before." It was t hi" remarkable familiar- 
ity with the Scripture* which made him so f ormida- 
ble a* a Nonroi f..rmi«t, in the discus-ions of the 
mother country , and so tkillful as a controversialist 
In the equally earnest dcbites which arose during 
bis day in the Colony. He die! very suddenly, in 
the height of bis useful" cum. In .»uly . 1»H4. aged 61, 
" a go.lly nuin," says Wln'hrop, »pe< dally gifted, 
and very peaceful in his pine*. ; much I lueute-l of his 
own people and others."— Bond's History of Wnt't- 
town, p. 872. Math^rS Mugnnln. Ilk. III. p. 82-84. 

"iThis son of the PitrWch at Unknown. Rtv. 
Samvel Phillips, was settled in the mini-try nt H"W- 
ley In 1'Vil, the year nfrer his irr;ulu'»'l >n from (Col- 
lege. *• He w;is,'" says (! >ge in h<< hisf«rv of Uowley. 
• highly esteemed for hi- piety and fments. *M- li 
were of no common order, ind he was eminently use- 
ful, both at homean<l abroal. ||e iffl~U'ed repeat- 
edly at the great public am tret-sane-, which put in 
requisition the abilities of the ft ret men in the New 
England Colonies." We have had the opportunity 
to paruae a large number of his mmnuserlpta. which 



old on their arrival here, was the first 
Alumnus of the name at Harvard College, 
which the father had done much to foster; 
and was subsequently, for forty-five years 
a faithful and honored pastor at Rowley. 
Nor was the succession of liberally edu- 
cated sons, or of clergymen, in the family, 
at any time broken until many years after 
the birth of the subject of this notice- 
One of the younger sons of the pastor at 
Rowley, bearing the name of the pastor- 
at Watertown, Rev. George Phillips, after 
graduating at Harvard in 1686, was set- 
tled in the ministry at Jamaica, L. 1., in 
1603. and in Brookhaven in 1697. An 
elder son had established himself in busi- 
ness as a goldsmith, at Salem ; and Aw 
oldest son, Samuel, is enrolled also among 
the Alumni of Harvard, as a graduate of 
the class of 1708. This great grandson 
of the pastor at Watertown was for sixty 
years the distinguished divine of Ando- 
ver, 4 honored alike for his own sake^and 

■re well worthy of his reputation as a man and a 
minister. He died In 1696, " greatly beloved and la- 
mented." At the time of his de- ease, one of his sons 
wa* a clergyman on Long Island, and one of his 
daughter* was the wife of Rtv. Edward Pay son, 
who had been for fourteen years his colleague in the 
ministry. Twenty years since "a chaste and hand- 
some marble monument wma placed over the re- 
mains of Mr. Phillips and his wie In the burial 
ground of Uowley, by Hon Jonathan Phillips, of 
Boston, their gr. gr. gr graudson." 

* Htr. Samvtt Phillips, of Andover, was first a 
teacher in the town of K-«ex, near Salem, after leav- 
ing College, but began In April, 1710, to preach in 
the S uth Precinct at Andover. to a congregation 
then first gathered, and on the 17th of October, 1711, 
was nrdiiine 1 ov t r the Church which bad been organ- 
ised in due form < n that d ty 

It was a case of " church extension, * in the grow- 
ing town, not of strictly missionary » nterpriae, but 
he ha 1 been Id . nilned with it fr units very germ 
He drew up the Co Tenant under whi.-h the Church 
was forme I, and subscribed his name to it, at the 
hertd i f the lint, as one of its members Or this flock 
which he bad gathered, He remained, in the truest 
und l -est sense, the bishop, till his decease. June 5. 
1771. nt the age of 81. A faithful and stirring 
preacher, a judicious pastor, the author of numerous 
published sermons and treatises, as «' tracts for the 
times" — vigilant In every form against the inroads 
of error - fertUe in plana of charity to which a liberal 
portion of His scanty stipend was religiously devoted, 
—and carefully educating his ions, In accordance 
with hta Ideal, bis nam* will be bald ** in everlasting 
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in the three eminent sons 1 who so'wor- 



]n bis Will, written when be wu 74 years of age, 
there is a very characteristic paragraph, a portion of 
which we caDDOt forbear to quote here ; " and now," 
bo m>>, '• nay desire aod prayer is y t my si three 
■on* .... make it tbeir care to be found in Christ, 
and to serve (heir Generation according to ye will of 
God, by doing good as they shall bare opportunity 
unto all men, and especially to ye household of faith ; 
as knowing > t it la more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive. " The beneficent spirit thus inculcated, he 
had exemplified throughout his life. Among bis 
legacies, though bis estate was not large, was a be- 
quest of - X100 L. M y, as an abiding fund for ye 
relief of indigent persons in the South Pariah of An- 
dover, aforesaid ;" and another of X100 L. M y for 
ye pious aod charitable use of propagating Christian 
knowledge among ye Indians of North America." 

1 The three sons of Iter. Samuel l'hlllips, at Audo- 
rer, Samuel, John and William, were already, Ufore 
their father's decease , men of distinguished eminence 
and usefulness. 

Samuel Phillips, Esq., the eldest of the trio, born 
Feb'y 13, 1715, graduated at llarrard in 1734, and 
after teaching a grammar school in his natire town 
for a time, established himself in business as a mer- 
chant in the North Parish of the town, where he 
married, and resided until his decease in 1JU0. He 
w&« rery prominent in town offices and affairs, was a 
deacon in the Church, a justice of the peace and the 
quorum, often a representative of the town in the 
General Court, and also repeatedly a member of the 
Executive Council, both before and alter the Involu- 
tion . In the Revolution Itself he took the most 
active and sealoua Interest, and under bis leading 
influence the town contributed often and largely of 
its money and meo, iu the great struggle. By bis 
uncommon sagacity, industry, energy and frugality, 
Mr. Phillips accumulated a large fortune, a portion 
of which he devoted to the enterprise of founding 
Phillips Academy, which bis son had projected, and 
bis brother helped to endow. At bis decease, none 
of his seven children were living, except this for 
seeing and eminent son. 

John Phillips, LL.D., the second of the three 
brothers, was born Dec. 27, 1710. lie was also edu- 
cated at llarrard, graduating in the class next after 
his brother Samuel's in 1735. After teaching for a 
short period, he was licensed to preach the gospel, 
but did not continue long iu the profession, chiefly 
because of his modest sense of deficiencies in the 
work, lie was soon a successful merchant at Exeter, 
N. !{., rapidly accumulating property, which he 
early began to distribute with a munificent hand. 
Under the influence of his nephew at Andover, for 
whom he felt great respect as well as allvction, he 
cordially co-operated with his brother Samuel In 
founding Phillips Academy, and soon after endowed 
1'hillips Exeter Academy, a* sole founder, by a gift 
of 860,000. To both these schools he also made still 
further donations, at a later date, besides other large 
charities, among which was the endowment of a Pro- 
fessorship of Theology at Dartmouth College. He 
died iu 171)6, leaving no children, and bequeathing 



thily illustrated bis virtues. Two of these 
three sons were also educated at Harvard 
and have honorably enrolled their names 
among the most generous patrons of learn- 
ing in our country. 

But, His Honor, the late Lt. Governor, 
William Phillips, a grand-son of the An- 
dover divine, though so many of the fam- 
ily had been liberally educated — most ot 
whom had chosen the clerical profession — 
was thrown upon a totally different line 
of life, as his father had been before him. 
This father, the youngest of the trio above 
named, left the principal part of a very 
large estate, at his decease, to this his 
only surviving son. The father had been 
a distinguished patriot and patron of insti- 
tutions of learning, — intimate with a large 
circle of the clergy — prominent in all the 
public councils of the city and of the 
Commonwealth — but, more than all, from 
bis very youth, he had been a merchant — 

one third of bis estate to the Academy at Andover, 
and two thirds to his Academy at Exeter. 

Hon. William Phititjn, the youngest of these 
brothers, born June 26, 17*22, left bis father's house 
at the age of fifteen, to bo a cleik io the rcrvice of 
Edward Bromfleld, Esq.. of Itostou, whose daughter 
he afterwards married, aud with whom he also be- 
came partner iu a business wbich made him ulti- 
mately one of the richest men in New England 
The large fortuue, which he had acquired before the 
Revolution, and wbich steadily increased afterwards, 
during his protracted life, was Ireely used in every 
form of patriotic and public spirited liberality. In 
the heated contests of Boston with Koyal Governors, 
and troops, Mr. Phillips bore a conspicuous part, with 
such leaders as the Adamses, llaucock, Warren, and 
Quincy. lie was also called to a long and varied 
civil service in otiginatiog and administering the 
Government ot the State. His eldest daughter was 
married to Josiah Quincy, Jr., the young orator of 
Revolutionary fame, wbor-e eariy death was so 
greatly lamented in that great crisis. Mr. Phillips 
male repeated and liberal donations to Phillips 
Academy, wbich his two elder brothers had founded, 
and assisted many other institutions aud charitable 
enterprises, with his wealth ; but left a very large 
eetate, at his death. He was for many years a dea- 
con in the Old South Church. He died in 1804, " in 
a good old age, full of days, riches and honors. 1 ' 

These three brothers were successively Presidents 
of the Board of Trustees of Phillips Academy, until 
near the close of William's life, wben Samuel Phil- 
lips, Jr., who bad planned the Institution, was elect- 
ed In his stead. ExceUent portraits of the four who 
were so identified with the early history of the school, 
now adorn its halls. 
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the type and prophecy of a long line 
of " merchant princes," who have, since 
his day, done so much honor to our me- 
tropolis. This son was born March 30, 
1750. 

His feeble constitution, and especially 
the weakness of his eyes, forbad his pur- 
suing an extended course of study. With 
such an education only as could be ac- 
quired under these disadvantages, in the 
schools of Boston, and amid many inter- 
ruptions, he had little prospect in early 
manhood of extensive influence, or use- 
fulness in any sphere. He had not the 
strength for those cares and labors in bu- 
siness, which still occupied his father ; he 
was too modest and reserved, to desire 
political service, or to hope tor success in 
it ; nor was there much scope for such 
service at the time. It was an era of dis- 
cussion, of conflict, of excited passion, of 
suspense and foreboding. The oppressed 
Colonies had resisted the Stamp Act, and 
procured its repeal ; but a still more ex- 
citing struggle was now impending. Regi- 
ments of British troops were quartered in 
Boston. The Legislature would not sit 
in the presence of such menacing demon- 
strations, and had withdrawn from the 
State House, to the College Chapel at 
Cambridge. Insolent troops and high- 
spirited citizens could not long stand in 
such an attitude without some catastro- 
phe. There must be — there was — a 
bloody collision — and thenceforth the 
Boston Massacre — March 5, 1770 — was 
an event to be commemorated. 

Mr. Phillips was now just completing 
his twentieth year. Tumults like these, 
in word and deed, were still exciting the 
Colony (and no one in it more than his 
resolute father) when, in 1773, he set sail 
from Boston for England. Doubtless one 
of his hopes in this voyage, was to escape 
from the excitements of a contest, which 
was so threatening, yet unwelcome and 
apparently disastrous-; but he sought also, 
and especially, the mental improvement 
and physical vigor which the long tour 
might give him, and he was not disap- 



pointed. The Mother Country, in its va- 
rious sections, he thoroughly explored; 
his travels were also extended to Belgium, 
Holland, and several other regions on the 
Continent; but in 1774 he returned, and 
threw himself zealously into that great 
struggle which he had desired to avoid. 
He was a passenger in one of the tea 
ships, which met such a reception in Bos- 
ton harbor ; and what he had seen abroad, 
as well as what he now witnessed at home, 
gave a new tone to his character, and a 
new direction to his life. He became ac- 
tive, energetic, resolute, self-sacrificing. 
He engaged personally in enterprises and 
cares, of the most practical nature, de- 
signed to promote the Revolution — prom- 
inent among which, at ' first, was a vigor- 
ous movement, by means of armed schoon- 
ers, and other small vessels, to capture 
British merchantmen on the coast ; and 
especially the transports, which were 
bringing in supplies of provisions, cloth- 
ing, etc., for the troops. One object of 
this movement, was to procure, if possible, 
supplies of pouxler for our army, the ex- 
treme want of which greatly embarrassed 
its operations. 

Mr. Phillips was, however, yet too 
young, and besides was constitutionally 
too retiring, to be specially conspicuous 
in the Revolutionary drama. It better 
suited him to cooperate in a quiet way 
with his father, with his brother-in-law — 
the eloquent Quincy — with his Uncle at 
Andover, and with that " paragon of ex- 
cellence," his young cousin, Samuel Phil' 
lips, Jr., also of Andover, while they and 
their associate leaders in the strife, were 
boldly breaking away from the king, and 
inaugurating a Republic. But this deep 
interest in the patriotic contest, revealed 
his capacity for public affairs, and helped 
to prepare him for his long and honorable 
civil services in later years. It may be 
doubted whether anything less stimula- 
ting than this crisis, would have drawn 
him from the retirement which he never 
ceased to prefer. 

Soon after his return from his foreign 
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tour, in 1774, be married Miss Miriam 
Mason, daughter of Hon. Jonathan Ma- 
son, of Boston ; but for a considerable 
period, while Boston was in the hands of 
the British, he withdrew, as did also the 
family of bis father, to Norwich, Ct ; and 
here his first child was born. 1 This was 
the family home, when ridings of Mr. 
Quincy's death, just as he came in sight of 
his native shores, on his return from a 
patriotic mission to England, — reached 
them and overwhelmed them with grief. 
They were, however, soon, reinstated in 
their city residence, and thenceforth their 
life moved on quietly and prosperously, 
while the clouds of the revolutionary 
storm were bursting over other portions 
of the land. 

Mr. Phillips had united with the Old 
South Church, of which both his father 
and father-in-law were now deacons, in 
1772, before his voyage to Europe; and 
for several years he was chiefly occupied 
in the congenial duties of his attractive 
home and church, with only such atten- 
tion to business and to public affaire, as 
suited bis tastes. 

He lived then and always afterwards, 
more than most men do, in the society 
and for the welfare of his family ; and few 
men are so favored as he was in the do- 
mestic circle. The children, whom it was 
his first care to train according to the he- 
reditary family models, with the aid of his 
most estimable wife* became distinguished 
in their several spheres.* The Church, 

I In Norwich thay occupied the Arnold Mansion — 
the house in which, it la Mid, the traitor Benedict 

« Mm. FhUlipe died May 7, 1828. " greatly lament- 
ed," at the age of nearly 70. She wan a lady " distin- 
guished for Intelligence and discretion, eminent for 
pkty and benevolence." 

* The chlldrcu of Mr. PhilHps were :— 

1. William Mau>n , born Dec. 10, 1776; died Jan. 

1, 1784. 

2. Jonathan . born May 2, 1777 ; died Oct. 27, 1777. 
8. Jonathan ; born April 24, 1778 ; State Senator ; 

resides still in lloaton. 

4. Mtriam; born June 9, 1779 ; Married Dea. Sam- 
uel 11. W alley ; dkd March 26, 1827. 

6. Edward; born June 24, 1782; Deacon in the 
Old South Church ; died Nor. 4, 1826. 
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which he cherished with a similar interest, 
and to which so many family ties drew 
him, chose him one of its deacons in 1794, 
while his father was yet serving in the 
same office ; and amid all the religious 
discussions and controversies of his times, 
he continued to honor it with his labors 
and gifts, as well as with his hearty affec- 
tion. In 1817 his son Edward was elect- 
ed a deacon, and served with him until 
his death, as he had done with bis father, 
— a most suggestive fact in the history of 
household faith. 

But it was not the design of Providence 
to enrich his favored family and Church 
alone by means of his character and his 
life. Content though he was in retire- 
ment, and much as he sought it, a broader 
field was opening before him, to which he 
felt himself gradually drawn as by an in- 
visible hand. Both his sphere and his 
attraction to it, in this respect, were two- 
fold, but, to a great extent, parallel. 

The time had come for him to com- 
mence serving the public in a long suc- 
cession and great variety of civil offices. 
In the full maturity of his powers, his 
counsels were especially valued. He had 
never been, and he never became, a pub- 
lic speaker; but in any familiar, informal 
discussion, and especially in careful, far- 
seeing common sense judgment, he had 
few equals. At first, therefore, he was 
persuaded for several years to sit as a 
representative of Boston in the General 
Court; then in twelve successive elections 
he was chosen Lt. Governor ; and twice 
he was appointed Presidential Elector. 
In all of these offices it was his unfailing 
good judgment, which gave him his chief 
influence. As Lt Governor he was asso- 
ciated with two eminent civilians— Gov- 
ernors Strong and Brooks — both of whom 
reposed great confidence in him. Gover- 
nor Brooks once said of him " that in all 

6 Aha fail Bromjuld ; born Feb. 6, 1790; married 
K«t. Dr. Burgess, of Dedham, where she now 

7. William, born Oct. 18, 1791. 
—See Bond's Qtiualo^ical History of Wattrtown, 
pp. 884, etc. 
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their consultations and deliberations he 
had never known him to give an errone- 
ous opinion." 

This tact sufficiently explains the cir- 
cumstance of his entering upon political 
life at an age when most men retire 
from it. 

It was his mission to serve the public, 
not in the ambition and fervor of early 
manhood, but in that calm discretion 
which grows ripe, even when the eye 
grows dim. And here we see him stand- 
ing in a peculiar and noticeable relation 
to his eminent cousin, Samuel Phillips, 
Junior. This very remarkable young 
man was the younger of the two, and had 
now finished his memorable life ; such a 
life as few ever have the opportunity or 
the force of character to spend. In him, 
solidity of judgment was a special birth- 
right. He was a man in childhood. He 
was the counsellor of other men in his 
youth. The echo of his footsteps in the 
halls of Harvard had scarcely died away, 
before his townsmen sent him, then but 
23*years of age, as their representative to 
the Provincial Congress at Watertown, 
where the family patriarch had rested 
from his labors. From that day to the 
day of his death he was in public life 
without intermission. A member of the 
Convention for framing the Constitution 
of the Commonwealth, specially active 
and influential — a Senator as soon as the 
new State (Jovernment was organized — 
for fifteen years President of the Senate, 
usually by a unanimous vote, whatever 
might be the state of political parties — at 
the same time Judge of the Court of Com- 
mon Pleas in Essex County— a Commis- 
sioner, to treat with the insurgents in the 
Shays' rebellion— and finally Lt. Gover- 
nor, we cannot wonder at his early de- 
cease. This was too anxious and respon- 
sible a career for a young man ; much as 
his wisdom may have surpassed his years. 
Yet to all this he had added an incredible 
success in other lines of life, totally dis- 
similar. He had been an extensive farm- 
er—an enterprising merchant— a large 



manufacturer of powder, and paper — and, 
above all, the originator and vigilant su- 
pervisor of a model Classical Academy in 
his native town, the first incorporated 
school in the State — and so, borne down 
by his multifarious labors — all performed 
with consummate ability — at fifty years 
of age he had been carried to his tomb ; 1 
just as his cousin in Boston was preparing 
to gird himself for his public career. And 
so the elder enters into the labors of the 
younger; bringing to his work the same 
integrity, patriotism, sagacity ; not more 
thoroughly perfected by years in the one, 
than in the other by a rare temperament, 
physical, mental, and moral. 

But while Mr. Phillips, thus succeeding 
his honored cousin in political life, was 
serving his fellow citizens, in this variety 
of civil offices, he became also specially 
prominent in the great educational, phil- 
anthropic, and evangelizing enterprises 
of that period. 

His father bad died in 1804. The 
princely estate which he now received, 
as principal heir, became in his hands a 
noble instrument, thenceforth, of Christian 
beneficence. He had watched the zeal- 
ous efforts of his cousin to originate the 
Academy at Andover, with great interest ; 
he had witnessed the early success of that 
enterprise, and of a similar one, which 
grew out of it, at Exeter — in both of 
which "the first and principal object" 
was declared to be " the promotion of 
true piety and virtue;" and now he was 
permitted, as his cousin had not been, to 
see that this auspicious wedlock of learn- 
ing and religion, especially at Andover, 
was the germ, not only of other institu- 
tions such as the Academy at Exeter, but 
of new methods of professional training 
for the clergy, and new forms of religious 

i Lt. Governor Samuel Phillip* was born Feb 6, 
1752. at North Andover, and died at hta mansion, in 
South Andover, Feb. 10, 1802. On the day of hU 
Interment. Feb. 15th, funeral service* wen held in 
the pretence of Governor Strong and many member* 
of the Council, the Senate and the lloose of Itepre- 
srntatlvee, who were |>re.«em at Andover ; and aim in 
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activity in the churches, such as would 
constitute a great era in the world's his- 
tory—nor was he to be in all this* chiefly 
a spectator, but an actor. He had already 
been for many years a member of the 
Board of Trustees at Andover, having 
been elected in 1791, soon after the de- 
cease of one of the founders of the Acad- 
emy, and while his father and his cousin 
were still bestowing upon the institution 
their parental care, and their frequent 
gifts. Now the spirit of the fimily that 
had devised and fostered the school, seem- 
ed to have a new and broader develop- 
ment in him — correspondent with the 
new links that appeared in the chain of 
that higher purjwse which had led them 
on. 

He not only watched, as his predeces- 
sors had done, over the still rising Acade- 
my, helping the struggling indigent youth 
in it largely every year by his gifts, and 
adding to its endowments ; but he applied 
his ran- wisdom and foresight to the great 
work, which was suddenly proposed, of 
adjusting a distinct Theological Institu- 
tion to the existing classical school, so 
that neither should injure the other: but 
each be a help to its neighlx>r. In no 
political exigency was his proverbial 
"oundness of judgment ever more needed, 
or more readily recognized ; and once 
originated under his v\v. the new Semi- 
nary had no friend more firm or anient 
than he. The doctrines which it was 
established to defend and propagate, were 
such as he had been taught by the fathers, 
and wished to transmit to the children ; 
they were the seeds of missions, reforms, 
revivals, such as he loved to contemplate. 
He saw them in his faith pregnant with a 
great and vital future, for which he was 
waiting in prayer and hope, as prophets 
and kings looked tor th. days ot Messiah's 
coiuinir And -ooner even than he could 
foresee, the goodly seed was waving in a 
rich harvest before him ! 

Within the pale ol the young seminary, 
and under its direct influence, the Amer- 
ican Board of Foreign Missions was soon 



planned — the Education Society — the 
Tract Society — the Monthly Concert of 
Prayer— the first religious newspaper — 
followed in quick succession ; while at 
other centers yet other enterprises and 
organizations of a similar character were 
originated, to enlarge, if not complete, 
I be great sisterhood ; to all of which he 
was attracted, like the steel to the magnet. 
We cannot attempt to tell in how many 
such new schemes of Christian zeal, his 
agency was prominent from their very 
origin ; nor with what unostentatious be- 
nevolence of heart, he poured into all 
these new channels, year after year, the 
streams of his consecrated wealth. It is 
enough to say, that for many years pre- 
ceding his death no man in the Common- 
wealth was in this respect his peer; no 
other man dispensed his large gifts, for 
religious and charitable purposes, so va- 
riously, so often, so zealously ; as if this 
were now, above all things else, his chief 
and chosen work. 

In his later years, he became much in- 
terested in yet another important project 
at Andover, to be engrafted upon the old 
stock — Phillips Academy. This was a 
Teacher's Seminary, or Normal School. 
He did not live to see this plan carried 
into effect, but it was subsequently ma- 
tured, and afier a few years the new off- 
shoot was appended to the Academy as 
an English Department. 

To show how intimately and promi- 
nently he had become connected with 
almost every point in the wide circle of 
beneficiary enterprises, at the time of his 
decease, Dr. Wisner states in a note to 
his funeral discourse, that during the 
last three weeks of his life he contributed 
to different charitable objects above 
$5,000 — an amount which would doubt- 
leas have been nearly doubled, had he 
lived a. few days longer"; — so his deeds 
had come" to be estimated— the gifts were 
" thousands" — the intervals — " a few 
days." " At the time of his death," con- 
tinues Dr. Wisner, " he was President of 
the Manachuietts Bible Society, of the 
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Society for Propagating the Gospel, of 
the American Education Society, of the 
Foreign Mission Society of Boston and 
Vicinity, of the Congregational Charita- 
ble Society, of the General Hospital Cor- 
poration, of the Boston Dispensary, and 
of the Trustees of Phillips Academy, at 
Andover. Among the bequests in his 
Will, are legacies to eleven different Insti- 
tuttons and charitable societies — amount- 
ing to the sum of $62,000 and during 
several of the later years of his life his 
annual gifts, in the various channels of 
his beneficence, were more, it is said, than 
$10,000. 

Much therefore as lie was elevated and 
honored in political circles, the religious 
world had been most congenial to him, 
and here his death was most deeply felt. 
He who had made all the influence of his 
high station tributary to the cause of 
Christ, and had honored every office con- 
ferred on him by his Christian probity, 
was in his ripe old age suddenly called to 
his rest. He died on Saturday evening. 
May 25th, 1827. aged 77. " His decease 
at this moment," says the Courier of the 
ensuing week, " will ca*t a gloom over 
the celebrations of numerous religious 
and charitable societies of which he was 
a member or a patron, and whose anni- 
versaries are held the present week;" 
and so indeed it was ; in every meeting 
his revered name was gratefully repeat- 
ed ; every Report paid him a tribute ; 
and every Christian heart was eager to 
pay him some homage of its own, like the 
glowing eulogy of a writer in the Recor- 
der the ensuing week, which closes with 
these words:— 

• 4 That his character is what we have 
represented will appear from the testi- 
mony of the widow and the fatherless, 
whom he has rescued from want and 
woe ; of the friends whom his ^haritv has 
aided and his counsel blessed ; of the al- 
most numberless societies which his gen- 



erosity has strengthened, I had almost 
said supported ; of the institutions which 
he has befriended : — but they recount his 
deeds of charity. They are generally 
known ; they are appreciated by multi- 
tudes in this world ; they are remembered 
on high ; they will be disclosod to the as- 
sembled universe at the day of judgment. 
His charities have smoothed the furrowed 
cheek of some who were descending to 
the grave pennyless and friendless. They 
have comforted and supported others who 
know not, and never will know, till the 
secrets of all hearts are disclosed, to 
what source they are indebted for these 
blessings. They have largely contribu- 
ted to the spread of the gospel in heathen 
lands. They have aided in building 
churches, in circulating Bibles, in educa- 
ting pious youth for the gospel ministry. 

He it not, for God has taken him — 
translated, as we humbly trust and 6rmly 
believe, from a world of sin and sorrow 
and trial, to a heaven of joy and love. 
God of his infinite mercy grant, that his 
falling mantle may rest, not on one alone, 
but on many ; that it may encompass 
number* in its folds ; and that a multitude 
may be induced, in imitation of his ex- 
ample, to come up to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty." 

How fitting that he should be buried 
amid these anniversary reviews and 
praiaes, with such Christian Associations 
of every name, to bear his pall, and pro- 
nounce his eulogy ! 

> TbcM legacies were :— 

To Phillip* Academy, - 815,000 

" Aodover Theological Seminary, • 10,000 

" Society for propagating the Gospel, 6.000 

*• Massachusetts Bible Society, • 6.000 

" Foreign Missionary Society, • 6,000 

" Medical Dispensary, - - - 6,000 

44 Massachusetts Ueneral lloaplta), - 6,000 

44 American Education Society, • 6,000 

• 4 Mats Cong. Char. Society, - - 8,000 

44 Female Asylum, 2,000 

" Asylum for Indigent boya, - 2.000 
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THE ADAPTATION OF CONGREGATIONALISM FOR THE WORK 

OF HOME MISSIONS. 1 

BY REV. ISRAEL E. DWIXELL, JUNIOR PASTOR OP THE THIRD CHURCH, SALEM. 



Exot. x«li : 22-4. " Thu« t\V\\ fb« Lord God ; I will 
aIm Ukrof the hi.:li<**t br.tnrh «»f iti«? hi<U o~dar, 
and wl l »rt it ; I will crop <>ff from the t» M ..f liis 
young t»l(f" n fender one, an 1 will plum it upon 
ft hi£h m >untiin and e iiineut : In fie inoun- 
tHlo of the height of I»r»el will I plant If , and 
It *h ill bring for: h boug'i*. una bear fiut.»nd 
be ft B«jdly rtHi.ir; 1111 1 under it chull dwvll nil 
fowl of e»ery wing; in thotthid iw of th* br.nich- 
e* thereof *hall they'dwell. And all the I reel 
of th<- field until know t ft it I tho Lord bare 
brought down C lie high iree, hive exulted the 
low tree, have dried up the green tre*. *nd litre 
made the dry trie to tlourUh : I the Lord bare 
•pokeu and bare don«> it.'' 

Wk have here, under the symbolical 
form which prophecy often assumes, a 
statement of the way in which some new 
development of the kinjdom of (Jod be- 
gins ami goes on. It refers perhaps pre- 
eminently to the coming of Christ and 
the rise and progress of Christianity. 
But the same process repeats itself in 
tnanv subordinate sections of Christian- 

0 

ity ; reflects itself, with variations, in the 
case of each of the denominations, or 
constituent parts, of the one true Church 
of Christ. Of all these, designed by 
Providence for a specific mission, it may 
doubtless be said, that they were sepa- 
rated from the vital parts of a previously 
existing section of the Church, as voung 
and tender twi^s from the top of a cedar; 
were planted in a place when; they might 
secure eminence ; were made to bring 
forth boughs, bear fruit, and become 
goodly cedars ; and were enlarged and 
blessed, until " in the shadow of the 
branches thereof" dwe^t "all fowl of 
every wing," and "all the trees o! the 
field " saw and knew that it was the work 
of the Lord. 

1 shall therefore do no violence to the 

>A di>c«.ur»e .Mitred June 28th, 18; .9. lu the 
South Church, Pitt*fl«kl, Udor* the General A*to- 
eiftUon of M*w*chu**tu. 
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principle in the text, which was to run 
under history and come out in frequent 
fulfillments, if I appropriate the words of 
the prophet as describing the history and 
mission of Congregationalism in this coun- 
try, as an instrumentality designed by 
(Jo I to participate largely in the work of 
its Evangelization. So interpreted, the 
progress of Congregationalism, from its 
small beginnings to its present compara- 
tive maturity, has already been a striking 
fulfillment of the prophecy: M I will also 
take of the. highest branch of the high ce- 
llar, anil will set it : I trill crop off from 
the lop of hi* young twig* a tender one, 
ami will plant it upon a high mountain 
awl eminent : In the mountain of the height 
of Israel null I plant it ; and it shall bring 
forth boughs, and bear fruit, and be a 
gondii/ cedar ; and under it shall dwell all 
foicl of every wing ; and in the shadow of 
the branches thereof shall they dwell. And 
all the trees of the field shall know that 1 
thf Lord hare brought dawn the high tree, 
have exalted the low tree, hare dried up 
the green tree, and have made the dry tree 
to flourish" 

Hut the past speaks for itself, and we 
expect nobler things in the future. It 
will therefore be. my object to speak of 
the adaptation of Congregationalism for 
fulfilling more perfectly the predictions of 
the text ; in other words, the Adaptation 
of C'lHgrrgationaHsm fir carrying on the 
II aw MusiniHiri/ Work. 

This is a theme which now possesses 
pern iar interest. There are indications, 
ea h year becoming, not merely pro- 
phetic, but even palp idle and certain, 
that the tunc is not far distant when our 
churches will be left nearly alone to sus- 
tain the operations of the American Home 
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Missionary Society. Alas that this is so ! 
says my heart, for I love those who have 
cooperated with us. They are good 
Christians and true. I am not slow to 
acknowledge their merits. They have 
showed great largeness of heart, frater- 
nity of spirit, and have made great sacri- 
fices for the common cause. But mv 
reason will not suffer me to repine ; for I 
know that cooperation was the necessity 
and sign of weakness; separation, of ma- 
turity. It is by an instinct, that brothers, 
when young and feeble, are prompted to 
work together and receive counsel and 
assistance from each other; but it is equal- 
ly in obedience to another instinct and 
law of their nature, that they, grown to 
manhood, prefer to separate and set up 
each for himself. 

At the commencement of the coopera- 
tion Congregationalism had not learned 
its expansibility, or rather, did not pos- 
sess its present power of expansion. It 
did, indeed, travel in the hearts and 
preferences of its sons, as they went west- 
ward, and it was organized into churches; 
but as its forces are moral forces, and as 
these are wt-ak when they must traverse 
great spaces by >tage-coaehes and canal 
l>oats, the secular press mainly, and infre- 
quent correspondence, it was inadequate 
to the task of nurturing them and keeping 
them in lively sympathy with itself. Pres- 
byterianism also was weak, but in other re- 
spects; weak in ability to do the work — 
a weakness not so much from want of 
ecclesiastical breadth and capaeity^as 
from immaturity and want of means. 

During those periods of mutual but 
different weakness, it was the glory of 
both denominations that they could and 
did cooperate — honestly, heartily, suc- 
cessfully; each, to an extent, supplement- 
ing the deficiencies of the other; Presby- 
terians furnishing, in over-measure, the 
ecclesiastical channels for the work, ami 
Congregationalists, in equal over-propor- 
tion, the men and money. Neither could 
have done the work alone ; the one for 
want of force, the other, of the means of 



intercourse with its distant children. But 
they had grace enough to labor together, 
and thus save the whole weak and tender 
Home Missionary field from being over- 
lapped and cross-raked and torn by their 
separate denominational efiorteffttid to rear 
a noble monument, in the sell'-*u*ta»ning 
churches they have raised up, to the glory 
of God. 

But now Congregationalism, in relation 
to the wants of the whole country, is not 
what it was ; for now moral bands are as 
tough across the continent, as fifty years 
ago they were across the State. There 
are now as much oneness and sympathy 
between the Congregationalism of Massa- 
chusetts, and that of Minnesota or Cali- 
fornia, as there were at the time referred 
to, between that in Pittafield and that in 
Salem. Presbyterianism also feels that it 
has reached its majority, and begins to 
be uneasy, anxious to shake off the re- 
straints and concessions of weakness, and 
impatient to do its work in its own way. 
Its thews are large and springy ; and it 
struggles against the silken cords that 
bind it to cooperation ; and every year it 
looks more and more to its own projects, 
aud precipitates the inevitable separation. 
Figures are sometimes prophetic. During 
the Society's last year, Presbyterians con- 
tributed about 25 per cent, of the sum 
received, and drew out about 32 per cent, 
of the sum distributed. Soon, according 
to present appearances, the general deci- 
sive voice of the majority in the General 
Assembly will be : Church- Extension ; no 
more cooperation. 

Both denominations arc now, therefore, 
relatively strong, and competent to en- 
gage, each by itself, in the work of Home 
Evangelization. Presbyterianism must do 
it It is with it a fundamental idea that 
the Church has within itself the capacity 
and responsibility of doing the work of 
Christ on earth, and that all evangeliza- 
tion and reforms must issue from her 
bosom and be directed by her moulding 
hand. Self-completeness and separa- 
tion is with it an organic instinct, — 
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already terribly burning in the bones 
of Young Presbytery, and spreading 
rapidly through the whole denomina- 
tion. And in the event of the withdrawal 
of Presbyterians, Congregationalists also 
must work alone : but thev will be true to 
the American Home Missionary Society; 
they will not desert that. 

Under these circumstances, it cannot 
be untimely, in order to meet the new 
responsibilities which may soon devolve 
upon our churches, to examine calmly, 
not as partisans, but Christians, the adap- 
tation of Congregationalism to the work 
of Home Missions. It has advantages, 
and it has disadvantages ; and we need to 
examine them fairly, in order that, under 
the new order of things which is opening 
before us. we may make as much of the 
one and as little of the other as possible, 
and be prepared for the emergency. 

I shall speak first of the disadvantages , 
and then of the advantages. 

I. (a) In the first place, then, Congre- 
gationalism has no power in itself \ as an 
ecclesiastical system, to perform the work 
of Home Evangelization. It is a conge- 
ries of separate churches, without eccle- 
siastical head or union. Ecclesiastically, 
or authoritatively, it can act only a 
Church at a time, and each Church for 
itself. One Church may indeed do some- 
thing in the missionary work, in its own 
neighborhood, or may send its agents 
abroad. But all such efforts would be 
petty, one-Church efforts ; they would 
want the system and wisdom and vigor 
of having been put forth under a common, 
intelligent, superintending eye, and issue 
in general disorder or general neglect. 
It would be but the carrying out of this 
principle, if each Christian should resolve 
himself into an independent foreign mis- 
sionary society. Congregationalism, there- 
fore, has no ecclesiastical capacity to do 
this work ; neither to devise nor direct how 
it shall be done. If, in relation to missions, 
it is a giant, it is a giant without either a 
hand or an eye. Whatever is done by 
its sons and daughters for the salvation of 



the country, must be done by them out- 
side of its ecclesiastical ranks or capaci- 
ties, in connection with voluntary and 
independent boards. It cannot do the 
work ; it can only let it be done. Con- 
gregationalism ecclesiastically is power- 
less, but this makes Congregationalism, as 
the aggregate of Congregationalists, migh- 
ty, as we shall see. 

(b) Again, after a method of opera- 
tions has been devihed and instituted by 
its children as individuals, acting outside 
of its ecclesiastical jurisdiction, Congrega- 
tionalism has no outward bands which it 
throws around its membership, drawing 
them into one loving family, and stimula- 
ting them to act together with one heart 
and will — no general organization, not 
ecclesiastical, but fraternal, in which the 
churches may meet by their representa- 
tives, become acquainted with one anoth- 
er, and be fused into unanimity and hear- 
tiness of cooperation. Our churches, fra- 
ternally and socially considered, do not 
shine as an illuminated city set on a hill, 
in one broad blaze of intermingling light, 
but as so many watch-fires, with interme- 
diate dark spaces, ot separate groups en- 
camped as they please around the moun- 
tain of the Lord. They are scattered, as 
sheep sometimes are through a pasture, 
each by itself, following its inclinations, 
little heeding the rest, but unlike them 
having no common shade or fold in which, 
from time to time, they love to assemble, 
showing that after all they are but one 
flock. We are many flocks — afraid of 
one another, and afraid even to know 
one another in the face ; an<! here is our 
greatest weakness, the want of harmony 
and concentration of action. Let our 
churches experience the uniting in- 
fluence, which their wise union in Dis- 
trict Conferences, State Conferences, and 
General Conventions, without the least 
particle of authority, would in time exert, 
and their efficiency in any such great 
Christian cause as that of Home Missions 
would be incalculably increased. This 
would silently cause that strength to be 
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gathered up, directed and saved, loo 
much of whirl), when the object is good, 
is now applied to disadvantage, too inueh 
dissipated without object, and too much 
squandered in narrow and foolsh enter- 
prises. 

(c) And another disadvantage from 
which we suffer is want of esprit decor/)*. 
By this I do not mean any such sectarian 
feeling as makes the interests of the de- 
nomination an end. but a hearty and 
grateful recognition of the denomination, 
and love of it, as the sphere in which 
Christ bids us serve him. It is Congre- 
gationalism which under God has given 
Ui our spiritual birth and nurture — a re- 
ligious training which in most particulars 
certainly is not surpassed. But so imper- 
ceptibly and modestly has the mother's 
influence been exerted, like the silent 
forces of air and light, that we overlook 
her, and her other children, and do not 
remember that they are our brothers and 
sisters. You might almost as well speak 
of the esprit tie corps of the white popula- 
tion of the city of New York, as of the 
Congregational churches of our country. 
There is little attraction or coherence be- 
tween them — scarcely more than between 
them and churc hes of other kinds. With 
each the order is : Christ first, then itself, 
then the whole body of Christians indis- 
criminately. There is no room made for 
the denomination. We forget, save as a 
men? local question of church-member- 
ship, that we are a denomination. This 
fact greatly weakens the ardor and vigor 
with which otherwise we should under- 
take and prosecute the enterprises which 
peculiarly devolve on us. It deprives us 
of the benefit of an instinct which is in 
itself innocent and powerful, and which 
when sanctified is intended by Cod to act 
a prominent part in arousing, uniting, 
and stimulating his people to labor. Con- 
gregationalism has no presiding genius or 
soul, pervading all its part* and keeping 
them in lively and vital sympathy with 
one another, so that if you touch and 
secure it in one part, or inoculate it there 



with some new form of religions life, it 
will, by its own self-cireula'ion. take it 
up,~~cany it forward, and distribute it 
among them all ; but you must tediously 
approach ami inoculate thejn.one at a 
tim* — churches and individuals. We 
have no one soul causing us to hang to- 
gether, hut many souls causing us to hang 
apart; and many minds, other things be- 
ing equal, make many works, rather than 
much work. 

J I. Now that, in spite of these seri- 
ous disadvantages, Congregationalism has 
been able to etleet something in the work 
of Hoaie Missions, nay, to show its.df a 
mighty power, it is evident that it must 
have remark d>le compensating, and over- 
balancing nilcanni /e.i for this service. 

(a) I mention lirst. as the foundation, 
the seme »f respomtihifity to GW, which 
it awaken*. All denominations of true 
Chrisiian* possess this characteristic to a 
large extent, but Coiigreg«tionali>ts pre- 
eminently, I think, — for the simple rea- 
son that there is nothing else they can 
feel responsible to; not a single, |>ctiy 
Church— it is not of im|»ortance enough 
to furnish the temptation ; nor the de- 
nomination, for that has to them, as we 
have seen, only an unreal and dreamy 
existence. From the time of their con- 
version to their death, there is nothing, 
claiming the sacredness of religion, to di- 
vide or weaken their allegiance ; no spe- 
cious and dazzling object, bearing a holy 
look, intervening and entangling their 
feelings of obligation; no High Church- 
isin, crowding out Christ, and substituting 
the Church ; no exaggerated rite or form, 
receiving undue importance, and claim- 
ing excessive service ; no sacerdotal min- 
istry, intercepting or absorbing the re- 
sponsibilities of the membership. The 
conscience of each member is held bound 
directly to the bar of (Jod. The whole 
training in the Sabbath school, in the 
house of God, and in the Church, is to 
allow nothing to come between the soul 
and God, the Father, Son and Spirit. It 
is a sublime, solemn, inspiring presence, 
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in which such nurture leaves the individ- 
ual, — far above all churches, all denomina- 
tion*, all earthly interests however chris- 
tened with gollv nanus — the presence 
of the King of Icings. This sense of su- 
preme responsibility to God has always 
been a m irked characteristic of our peo- 
ple. It has been their habit only to in- 
quire whether a cause were from God, 
and if so, to give it a welcome. They 
have endowed academics, colleges, and 
theological seminaries ; furnished profes- 
sors and ministers; and sustained benevo- 
lent enterprises and charities by generous 
gifts of men and money, — outside of their 
ranks, and had no hesitation, and asked 
no questions, when they hail seen God's 
signature on the appeal ; and no film of 
prejudice gathered over their eyes, ren- 
dering it difficult lor them to read his 
signature, in such cases. It is probable 
also that there is now no people on earth, 
to whom an appeal, coming from without, 
having no denominational bait, and rest- 
ing purely on its Christian merits, would 
be more welcome, or from whom it would 
receive a readier or heartier response. 
And every Chri>tian minister will bear 
me witness, that he never feel* so strong, 
never feels that he has such hold on the 
consciences of our men, never feels that 
he can so move and fire them to deeds of 
Christian enterprise, as when he has car- 
ried them up into the presence of the 
Almighty, and laid Ili< hand upon them. 
And every brother, so trained, will bear 
me witness, i hat he feels degraded, as if 
defilement had somehow been passed 
through his whole spiritual nature, when 
a minister thinks it necessary, in order to 
secure his cooperation, instead of coming 
down to him front God, to approach him 
from l>eneath, on the earthly side, appeal- 
ing to his prejudices, weaknesses, and 
lower interests, connecting him with the 
-denomination. 

J?6w this principle of_telt_ responsi- 
bility to God — underlying and quicken- 
ing, as uTloes, all right principles in the 
soul in relation to each person of the 



Trinity, its love, faith, hope, trust, sub- 
mission, consecration —is the most power- 
ful and healthful motive in evangelization. 
Nothing else takes so deep and broad a 
grasp on the entire will, and so brings it 
into captivity to God, nay, so makes it 
free and mighty in God. All mixed 
motives, tinged with personal, local, sec- 
tarian, or even patriotic or philanthropic 
aims, are powerless in comparison. Let 
this principle take possession of a man, or 
a community, or largely of a denomina- 
tion, and there you will sec something 
done. The spirit has been touched by a 
spark from the being of God, and the holy 
fire has spread through its whole nature, 
and set it in a blaze; ami now the indi- 
vidual, from the influence of the leaping, 
raging, kindred flame within, must work 
for Him. Such a people, if there in work 
to be done, do not wait for others first to 
see it, and then bring it to them. They 
are themselves the first to perceive it, the 
first to undertake it. They are first to 
unfurl the banner of definite organiza- 
tion for Foreign Missions, Home Missions, 
Tract Distribution, the cause of the Sailor, 
and of Temperance. They are first to 
rush into any breach to which the Master 
points them, crying out to others : come, 
follow on. And those animated by this 
principle do not weary. They pour out 
life, health, money, like water, year after 
year, not in lessening but increasing 
streams, because the fountain is not fed 
by excitement, or sensibility, or senti- 
ment, but by a principle, which, gushing 
forth, rich and copious, directly from the 
fullness of Jehovah, floods their hearts. 
It is a power of action, a principle, as ex- 
haustless and enduring as the lading of 
God. I grant that lower and mixed mo- 
tives, saturated with denominational feel- 
ing, or humanitarianism, or baptized sel- 
fishness, or ambition, may effect something 
in this cause ; but we cannot expect a 
blessing upon them, as upon this; nor 
have they that ring of pure, divine qual- 
ity, which shows that they can be relied 
on amid all emergencies to build up the 
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spiritual kingdom of Christ. No, no ; you 
get nothing strong, nothing salutary, noth- 
ing reliable, nothing efficient next to the 
Almighty, till you get an army of men 
who feel that they owe their allegiance 
directly to God. 

Congregationalism is far from possessing 
this trait in full : other denominations pos- 
sess much of it ; but, compared with oth- 
ers, a sense of responsibility to God is yet 
a characteristic of our churches; and here 
is the hiding of their power. 

(ft) Another advantage of Congrega- 
tionalism is its catholicity. The fact of 
catholicity is obvious. It may be seen in 
the circumstance, so honorable to itself in 
a spiritual point of view, though so waste- 
ful to its outward growth, that the mem- 
bers and resources of no other class of 
Christians have ever melted so readily, 
and in such proportions, into other denom- 
inations. With our people, many of them 
at least, the Christian has ever been the 
first matter in their regards, and the de- 
nomination, not the second, but — no- 
where. This shows how broad and spir- 
itual is the type of piety which Congrega- 
tionalism inculcates. It is a piety that 
will work with any persons who work for 
Christ ; and a piety that, having begun to 
work with others, will not be the first to 
become sensitive and impatient, and final- 
ly withdraw. Preferences it may have, 
and does have, and ought to have, but its 
sympathies are as large as the kingdom of 
Christ : and the preferences are precisely 
the things it can sacrifice, but the sympa- 
thies it must retain. 

Different reasons have been assigned 
by way of explaining this peculiarity. 
Perhaps we shall reach the real cause 
when we consider two things : How qreat 
Congregationalism makes the Bible, and 
how small the Church. The Bible is the 
book of Congregationalists. By this I mean 
that they have no «• book." no creed, no 
standard, no authoritative tribunal, which 
comes between the conscience and the 
word of God, and to which they must 
submit their faith. They have summaries 



of doctrine which they love ; but hold 
th^m utterly worthless only as they can 
show that they are true to Scripture. 
They are not authorities but coovenien- 
cies. Now, because the whole mind and 
heart of our people are brought pre- 
eminently into contact with inspired truth, 
—the throbbing heart which is employed 
by the Holy Spirit in sending pulses and 
gushes of spiritual life into believers — 
their religious character partakes of its 
broad, pure, and simply Christian charac- 
ter. For Congregationalism does not hide 
its head, ostrich-like, under a single leaf 
of revelation — doctrinal, ritual, or eccle- 
siastical,— and thus cramp itself into ex- 
clusiveness, bigotry or superstition, or all 
combined, but dwells equally and freely 
under the whole broad shadow of that 
tree whose leaves are 44 for the healing of 
the nations." The Bible is its shibboleth ; 
not a single word or phrase of it. Here, 
in part, is the explanation. 

But to this must be added the influence 
of the fact that Congn;gationalismjs_cgm- 
plete in a single Church, and that no Jjro 
of its churches are ecclesiastically con- 
nected, or dependent on a higher tribu- 
nal. Imagine the educating effect of this 
on a people, having no narrow denomina- 
tional dogmas, through a succession of 
generations. A single company of be- 
lievers — that is the extent of the ecclesi- 
astical arena. Who. rowing in so small 
a bout, would be likely to cultivate pro- 
fessional pride or ambition, when along- 
side of a Presbyterian, or Episcopal, or 
Wesleyan man-of-war with iis. -governed 
ranks and graded officers? When the 
Congregationalist says, , We f in any eccle- 
siastical sense, he collapses into a very 
small personage. But precisely this thing 
God has used to give him one of the 
largest hearts in Christendom. There is 
not enough about his craft to entangle 
his thoughts and sympathies, and hence 
the world he lives in is larger than that 
of the man-of-war. It is the whole ex- 
panse of the heavens above, and the 
whole horizon of water and land around. 
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He has not motive enough to make him a 
sectarian — unless others make it for him, 
and worry Klin into it. He is ordained, 
by his system, to be simply a Chrhtian, 
in a Congregational fold.. 

Thcbearing of this on Home Missions 
is obvious. 80 far as the movement takes 
character from Congregationalism, the 
type of Christianity it propagate* will be 
singularly "puw~aifll unsectarian. Its 
special end and mission will be to leaven 
thecountn?"wItli~Ch"ris(ianity, not Congre- 
gationalism. Again, it is not involved 
and encumbered with its own private 
sectarian enterprises and projects, so that 
it can not give of its best strength to this 
work. It has no petty scheme* of its own, 
conflicting with the large calls of Chris- 
tian duty, to absorb its energy and em- 
barrass it It is ready to go into any open 
field in the land, where there will be 
returns to Christ, though none to itself. 
And further, it is not, and will not be, 
the desire of our churches to urge Con- 
gregationalism on sectarian grounds, 
where it is not needed for Christ's sake. 
Individuals may desire this; but our 
churches, or any considerable number of 
Christians, can not be made to drive 
a denominational wedge when Christ 
has no "need of it. ami will be deat 
to their appeals. The moon would be no 
more silent and imperturbable, if a dog 
should bay at it to assist it in a foray 
against a Hock of sheep, than our church- 
es would be, if hotspurs should sue them 
to turn a«ide from the work of Christ, 
and devote their strength to sectarian 
carnage. 

A denomination, therefore, of catholic 
spirit diffuses a noble style of Christian- 
ity ; it goes where there is a call for it ; 
and it has grace enough not to go where 
it is not needed : while a sectarian de- 
nomination trails a baneful influence ; is 
often pre occupied and can not go 
where good might h< done; and not sel- 
dom obtrudes where Christ does not sum- 
mon it. Sectarianism is cumbersome, 
awkward, weak, in building up the spi- 



ritual kingdom of God. There is a per- 
petual conflict between the real work to 
be done, ami the work it is doing- There 
is great misapplication and waste of 
strength. With great vociferation, and 
clatter of machinery, and with a great 
show of chips, it yet does comparatively 
little for Christ. Catholicity, keeping in 
closer sympathy with the kingdom of 
God all the way through, starts witb more 
real strength, wastes less, effects more 
that will live in eternity, and less that 
will perish. Catholicity is a power in 
Home Missions, and catholicity is char- 
acteristic of our churches. 

(c) I may mention flexibility as an- 
other advantage. By this I do not refer 
to any laxness, or indifference to princi- 
ple or doctrine — in which respects Con- 
gnegationalistsare certainly as staunch and 
reliable as any other class of Christians, 
— but to facility in adapting means to 
ends in building up the kingdom of 
Christ We have seen that Congrega- 
tionalism has no means of carrying on, in 
an ecclesiastical way, this work through- 
out the land. But what it cannot do ec- 
clesiastically, it has no embarrassment in 
attempting through individuals, volunta- 
rily. The ecclesiastical system is per- 
fectly fluent, allowing the members, while 
remaining in if, to flow out into all man- 
ner of voluntary organizations for the 
recovery of the lost. Not onlv is no re- 
pressive influence exerted by endeavoring 
to make them act only within and through 
itself, but 1 hey are ever incited by it to 
go forth and labor outside of it Accord- 
ingly Congregationalism has. practically, 
wonderful flexibility and power to meet 
the wants of Christian enterprise. If new 
work is necessary, a new society springs 
up to do it, headed by those whose eye 
has been the quickest to see it. and whose 
conscience to feel it, without waiting till 
the denomination as a body could be 
convinced and persuaded, by a majority 
vote, to engage in it. And if an old so- 
ciety proves inadequate or faithless, it is 
simply let alone, and a substitute takes its 
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place, without a rent in the denomination. 
This flexibility is of manifest service in 
the work of Home Evangelization. It 
enables our churches, through one chan- 
nel or another, through some organiza- 
tion, which is at once an eye for I hem 
overlooking the country, and a hand rea- 
dy to reach out to any extremity or local- 
ity thereof, and minister for them, — to 
apply their effort to the exact want and 
place where it is needed. It enables them 
thus, not only to bring their relief into ab- 
solute contact with the existing necessity, 
but also to vary it with that necessity ; 
and so to keep abreast of the times, and 
side by side of their changing w ints. In 
this particular Congregationalism has great 
superiority over a consolidated denomina- 
tion. Congregationalism in its evangeli- 
zing operations is ever plastic, ever taking 
form, never formed, changing its methods 
to the changed emergt-ney, and keeping 
step with the march of Providence. Con- 
solidation is heavy and slow, and with 
difficulty meets a new exigency, and after 
public sentiment has been slowly t reated 
in favor of a new enterprise, and the ma- 
jority have decided to engage in it, its 
method, from too great conservatism, 
stiffness, inflexibility of joint, is likely 
soon to fall one side of the age and the 
call of God, and become fruitless. 

Thus the Papacy had swung off from 
the wants of the world at the time of the 
Reformation ; thus the Church of Eng- 
land, from the necessities of the masses at 
the rise of Methodism; and thus Wesley- 
anism is how swerving from the religioun 
demands of New England, and requires 
modifications. Thus modern Episeopa- 
lianism is constitutionally one side of 
the popular heart, and has no capability 
ot readjustment, and herein, strange to 
say, lies its power ; for it is a religion, save 
in the case of those who have lost their 
pla» e, for those who love to live over and 
over the same religious routine, without 
change or progress, themselves constitu- 
tionally outside of the religious move- 
ments of the age, and unwilling to be 



brought into them, — a small and excep- 
tional class always. And thus Presbyte- 
rianism, uninfluenced by Voluntaryism, 
would have been slow to originate and 
put in operation Church-Extension ; and 
having received the impulse from with- 
out, and started a Home Missionary sys- 
tem, it will continually tend to become 
stereotyped and to fall behind the times. 

The reason for this difference is obvi- 
ous : Congregationalism has the law de- 
termining its operations in tchat is to be 
done : consolidation in itself — in tchat it 
can educate a cant botly of men to atjrce to 
do ami can keep them doing. Prof. Park 
repeats a remark made by Justin Edwards 
a short time before his death : " I could 
never have done what I did in the incip- 
ient movement of the Ameriran Tract 
Society, nor in the forming of the Ameri- 
can Temperance Society, nor in the es- 
tablishment of the American Sabbath 
Union, unless 1 had enjoyed the aid of a 
popular and unfettered Church govern- 
ment, allowing me to combiue the agen- 
cies of enterprising individuals, whenever 
and wherever I could find them — men 
accustomed to act for themselves — minute- 
men, ready for every good work, without 
waiting for the jarring and warring of 
Church courts." — (Address be/ore Cong. 
Union, 1854.) 

And thus it is that, while consolidation 
will refuse to touch some sins and will 
continually tend to fall behind Providence 
and the necessities of the age, Congrega- 
tionalism, through at least some of its 
foremost men, will grapple with every 
form and feature of public sin, and will 
keep abreast of the times in efforts to 
save our country. 

(d) Still another advantage of Con- 
gregationalism for this service is its affin- 
ity tcith our civil system. The genius of 
our civil system is that of a nation that 
has grown up under the fostering and 
moulding influence of religion, and of this 
religious element Congregationalism was, 
in the northern and more enterprising 
and influential section, the original nerve 
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and organ. Congregationalism in this 
region, gave birth to the state, and suck- 
led it, and took care of it, till it was able 
to take care of itself, when a separation 
ensued, and it acted on its own responsi- 
bility. But still, down to the present, a 
certain degree of consanguinity remains; 
and the civil system of New England is 
largely the civil system of the rest of the 
Stales, especially in the North. Now 
there was doubtless a providence, for the 
religious good of our country, in causing 
the most vigorous centre of Congre- 
gationalism to be at the same time 
the most vigorous and controlling centre 
of the civil life of our country, — so that 
there should be a peculiar sympathy be- 
tween our form of Christianity and the 
secret tides and movements, the spiritual 
currents, the most potent of all, of our 
civil system. From this cause, besides 
the fact that Congregationalism will 
everywhere meet those who have been 
more or less trained under its influence, 
it will flow with special ease through the 
congenial channels which the beckoning 
genius of the state opens to it. Freedom, 
who still reigns in the North, and has 
loving children there everywhere, not 
only welcomes, but greets it as preeminent- 
ly an efficient agent under God of giving 
to her her supremacy, and maintaining it. 
Congregationalism, therefore, is peculiarly 
adapted to meet the wants of the inde- 
pendent, daring, liberty-loving men of 
the West. They may, they will, in larce 
numbers fall into other channels or ranks, 
but it will be from prejudice, or necessity, 
or with protestations, or ultimately with 
forceful modifications of those systems. 
The spirit of the West and the spirit of 
Congregationalism, from their natural, 
consanguineous alliance, ever tend to re- 
embrace each other. The growing and 
vigorous sections of our country are wait- 
ing for our help ; and this is another ele- 
ment of our power. 

Now, when to all these we add the ob- 
vious considerations— not so remote as 
fruits from the genius of our system as 

VOL. I. 45 



might at first be supposed,— that God has 
given us in New England the means of 
educating a larger number of men than we 
have professional openings for, and has 
bestowed much wealth and more thrift on 
our churches — considerations which need 
only this passing glance — the catalogue is 
complete. 

Such, then, are some of our advanta- 
ges for prosecuting Home Missions: first, 
a sense of Responsibility directly to God — 
this furnishes the motive power; then, 
Catholicity— this secures the right dispo- 
sition lor the work; then Flexibility — 
this gives access to the exact service 
needed; then, Affinity — this causes us to 
be met with special welcome from the 
field; and finally, Providential Ability for 
the work. Do not these things show, my 
hearers, that God designs that, as we have 
had, so we should have, a large mission to 
perform for the salvation of our coun- 
try'/ Are they not to be interpreted in 
the light of a voice of God to us, calling 
us to redouble our faith, our hope, our 
sacrifices ? 

"We have, to our hand, a Society, well 
organized and tried, perfectly adapted to 
our wants, through which we may engage 
in this work. It suits us, because it is 
not a Congregational society, nor a secta- 
rian society. A majority in all its de- 
partments of management are Presbyte- 
rians. But it is catholic and intensely 
Christian ; and therefore it meets the de- 
mands of Congregationalism perfectly. It 
is intelligent, wise, efficient; having the 
wide-seeing eye, and the prompt and vig- 
orous hand. 

Moreover, through its auxiliaries, or 
more directly, through its own agents and 
missionaries, it is adapted to reach, and 
designs to perform, the exact work which 
is needed in the destitute regions of the 
land. 

What every uncvangelized community 
needs is a self-supporting Church. This 
is the unit, or elementary whole, of the 
kingdom of God. Till the self-support- 
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ing Church is secured, a whole germ of 
that kingdom does not exist, in any par- 
ticular locality. There may be Bibles 
there, and the evangelist, and a number 
of Christians, but these, though prepara- 
tions, are an incomplete germ. They 
strike no root into the soil, furnish no gua- 
ranty that Christianity will perpetuate it- 
self there. They float about on the sur- 
face, till they reach an organization and 
take root and become self-supponing. or 
are dispersed by the winds. Now the 
self-perpetuating Church — the unit of* the 
kingdom of God, the whole germ of the 
living gospel — it is the special and pecu- 
liar office of the American Home Mission- 
ary Society to secure. This is not the 
work of the Bible Society, nor of the 
Tract Society, nor of the Sabbath School 
Society, nor of the Education Society, 
nor of the College Society, but it is of 
this. It sends the minister to the proper 
field ; and not only a minister, but au 
educated one ; and not only this, but one 
who bears with him, and is able to trans- 
fuse, by the Divine blessing, into others, 
a love of sound doctrine and ail the in- 
stitutions of the gospel : and it maintains 
him there, in whole or in part, till a self- 



supporting Church rises out of the deso- 
lation—a church trained to know and 
defend its faith, and to meet the moral, 
intellectual, and doctrinal conditions of 
permanence. The American Home Mis- 
sionary Society is the mother of such 
churches. It plants Christianity. It 
causes the gospel to strike root. Of all 
the churches belonging to the two de- 
nominations hitherto acting through this 
institution in Ohio, and west and north, 
west of it, about 96$ per cent have 
been nursed by its maternal care 
and more than 60 per cent, have been 
trained up to independence. And now, 
in execution of the same mission, it is 
plunging into the wilds of Kansas and 
Nebraska, and leaping the Rocky Moun- 
tains and the Sierra Nevada— everywhere 
leaving behind it the living, throbbing, 
permanent centres of the gospel. 

Such is the organ through which we 
are permitted to work. Wo will love it ; 
we will be true to it; we will sustain it. — 
because we believe that it loves Christ 
more than it loves us. And we will weep 
when others leave it : but we will do the. 
more. 
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Brooklyn. — Tins town was incorpor- 
ated May, 1 786, the territory being taken 
out of the towns of Mortlake. 1'unfrct and 
Canterbury. It was made die shire town 
in 1819, instead of Windham. The Church 
in this town was formed Nov. 21, 1 734, 
being then the South Church in Pomfret, 
and sometimes known as the Church in 
Mortlake. 

The several pastors of this Church have 
been as follows : 



KPHKAIM ATRRT... 
Jo«UH IVHITKET,. 



Ord. 



Sept 24. llSo 

0.t 20, 1754 

Ord. P*b. 4, 17G6 

• St.pr.18, 1824 



Lcther Wilson Ord. June 9, 1818 

Dto. Keb. 6, 1817 

Ambrose Kmok, Ord April 14. 1824 

DL«. Dec. 26, 1830 

Qroror J . Tiuutbton. Ord. M»y 26. 1381 

Di». Mar. 10. 1««W 

Rev. KiMiitAiM Avkuy was the >on of 
Rev. John Avery, of Truro, Ms.; born in 
1712; graduated II. C 1731, and A. M. in 
course. He seems to have been resident 
at Cambridge, when the people of Mort- 
lake sent for him. He cam - to them in 
January, 1735; was invited to settle by 
the Society in April, and by the Church 
in July, and ordained Sept. 24, on which 
occasion his father preached from 2 Tim. 
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ii : 1, " Thou therefore, my eon," &o. The 
charge thus received Mr. Avery retained 
until Oct. 20, 1754, when he died of dys- 
entery, in the 42d year of his age. With- 
in about two months seventy persons died 
in that parish, chiefly of the same disease, 
which was also prevalent and malignant 
in adjacent towns. Mr. Avery's funeral 
sermon was preached by Rev. Mr. Devo- 
tion, of Scotland, a near neighbor and in- 
timate acquaintance, and from this (as 
published) the following extract is made: 

" As to his natural endowments, he was 
calm, peaceable, patient, open-hearted, 
free of access, sociable, hospitable, cheer- 
ful, but not vain; capable of unshaken 
friendship ; not a wit, but very judiciou9 ; 
not of the most ready and quick thought, 
but very penetrating ; capable of viewing 
the relations of things, comparing of them, 
and drawing just conclusions from them." 

Mr. Avery's ministry was not a little 
disturbed by the Scparatical movement 
In 1742 a letter was sent to the Church 
by 26 peivons, signifying their withdrawal. 
These were dealt with by the Committee 
of six, to whom the Church had entrusted 
the management of discipline, and after 
sundry meetings of Consociation and 
Councils, those who remained incorrigible 
were excommunicated in 1746. Mr. 

Avery married Deborah , and had 

eight children, of whom some died young ; 
one daughter married Rev. Mr. Putnam, 
of Pomfret, and another married John 
Brewster, of Hampton. Mr. Avery's wid- 
ow married Gardiner, and after his 

death, Gen. Israel Putnam, and died in 
1 777, at her husband's headquarters in the 
Highlands, and was buried in Beverly 
Robinson's fami]y vault. 

Rev. Josiaii Whitney was born at 
Ptainfield, Aug. 11, 1731, son of Col. Da- 
vid and Elizabeth Whitney; was grad- 
uated Y. C. 1752 and A.M. in course; 
studied theology probably with Rev. 
Robert Breck, of Springfield, Ms.; was 
licensed by Hampden Association, July, 
1754 ; began to preach at MortLake (now 
Brooklyn), Sept. 1755, and was ordained 



Feb. 4, 1756. This charge he retained 
over 68 yean*, even till his death, Sept 
13, 1824 ; though before this time he had 
two colleagues successively settled with 
him. He was therefore for many years 
the patriarch of the clergy in Windham 
County, and was highly respected and 
esteemed by them and among the churches 
generally. He was a Fellow of Yule 
College, and in 1802 received the degree 
of Doctor of Divinity from Harvard Col- 
lege. His theological views were of the 
moderate stamp prevalent among the men 
of his time ; yet when the occasion came 
he showed himself no Unitarian. 

He was noted among his own people for 
a certain dry wit of a pleasant nature 
which appeared often in his conversation. 
His manners were affable, though dig- 
nified, and his intercourse with his people 
pleasant, even in his extreme old age, 
except as it was disturbed by the division 
that took place under the ministration of 
his first colleague. 

Dr. Whitney published in 1 763 a ser- 
mon at the ordination of Ezra Weld of 
Braintree, Ms. ; in 1 788 an Election Ser- 
mon ; in 1 790 a funeral sermon for Gen. 
Putnam (who was a member of Dr. Whit- 
ney's church) ; in 1 795 a funeral sermon 
for Rev. Noadiah Russell; in 1800 a fu- 
neral sermon for Eunice Gee ; in 1806 a 
half-century sermon; in 1813 (when he 
was 83 years old) a funeral sermon for 
Rev. Aaron Putnam. 

Dr. Whitney married in 1756, Lois 
Breck, daughter of Rev. Robert Breck, 
of Springfield, by whom he had eleven 
children, of whom all but two or three 
daughters died young. His wife died in 
1 789, of consumption, and he married in 
1791 Wid. Anna (Paine) Chandler, who 
died in 1811. 

Rev. Luther Wilson was born at 
New Braintree, Ms.; graduated W. C. 
1807, and A. M. ; was ordained at Brook- 
lyn, June 8, 1813, and dismissed Feb. 5-7, 
1817, by Consociation on charge of here- 
sy, he having adopted Unitarian views. 
He was afterward settled as a Unitarian 
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pastor in Petersham, Ms., being installed 
there June 23, 1810, where he remained, 
as pastor, until 1832 ; he is still living at 
that place. His ministry in Brooklyn 
was a short and troubled one, and re- 
sulted (like so many in Massachu- 
setts, but uo other in Connecticut) in the 
separation of the Orthodox Church from 
a majority in the Society, thus leaving 
the old house of worship in Unitarian 
hands. Against this majority Dr. Whit- 
ney, the senior pastor, brought a succ essful 
suit for salary. 

Mr. Wilson published in 1817, Re- 
marks on a Sermon of lie v. Willard Pres- 
ton, of Brooklyn; in 1818 a Review of 
ecclesiastical proceeding* at Brooklyn, 
and in 1825 a sermon at the ordination of 
Rev. Sumner Lincoln, of Gardner, Ms. 

A son of Mr. Wilson, Rev. Edmund B. 
Wilson, graduated at the Cambridge Di- 
vinity School in 1843, and subsequently 
received the degree of A. M. ; he was re- 
cently dismissed from his pastorate over 
the Unitarian Society in West Roxbury, 
Ms., (the one at the western part of the 
town,) and was installed over the North 
Church and Society in Salem, Ms. 

Rev. Ammiosk Kdson was born at 
Brimfield, Ms., Dec. 171)7, but the family 
moved to Stafford when he was young, 
where he received his early training in 
the family of Capt. Daniel Peck. He be- 
came hopefully converted when about 18 
years of axe and soon turned his attention 
to the work of the ministry. By great 
exertions he procured the means of a pre- 
paratory education at Monson, Ms. He 
went to Princeton with the view of enter- 
ing College, but by advice of others en- 
tered the Seminary instead. Having 
passed through the usual course he was 
licensed, and on the 14th of April, 1824, 
ordained over the Church in Brooklyn. 
The sermon by Rev. Dr. Ely was publish- 
ed. His ministry here was blessed to the 
hopeful conversion of a large number, but 
chiefly for want of health he was dismissed 
Dec. 25, 1830. In May following he was 
called to settle in Worthington parish, 



Berlin, where he was installed on the 15th 
of June, 1831. Here also a revival ac- 
companied his ministry, and here his 
health became so much impaired that he 
was diMuissed Nov. 11, 1834, and died at 
Somers, Aug. 17, 183C. During his feeble 
health he published several books, among 
which were " The Key Stone," ' 4 Edson's 
Letters to the Conscience," and the Me- 
moirs of Charlotte Hamilton." The?e 
books exhibit the mind and heart of the 
author as intent on the spiritual benefit of 
his fellow-men, and were esteemed useful 
in their day. 

He married, May 10, 1824, Miranda E. 
Hamilton, daughter of Dr. H. A. Hamil- 
ton, of Somers. 

Rev. Gkokck J. Tili.otson was Iwru 
in Farmington, was graduated Y. C. 
1824, and A. M. ; is now a Fellow of the 
College ; was ordained at Brooklyn, May 
25, 1831, ami continued in that relation 
till dismissed, March 10, 1858, being at 
the time the longest pastorate in the 
county. He is now supplying the church 
at Putnam. 

He married (1) Rebecca Wilkinson, of 
Putnam; (2) II trriet Seymour, of Hart- 
ford ; (3) Elizabeth Lester, of Plainfield, 
but is now for the third time a widower. 



Tiik town of Canterbury was incor- 
porated October, 1703, the territory being 
taken from Plainfield and lying mostly on 
the West side *>f Quinebaug river. It is 
mainly an agricultural town, having some 
fine farms along the river. It has two 
churches in two local parishes. The first 
has its house of worship on a '* Green " 
upon a pleasant hill very near the Quine- 
baug, and includes some families on the 
Plainfield side of the river. The second 
parish lies on the higher land in the West- 
ern part of the town, and bears the local 
name of Westminster. 

The Church in tiik First Society 
was constituted June 13, 1711, with seven 
members, all males. The first among the 
seven being the minister who had preach- 
ed to them for some years and who was 
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on that day ordained Pastor. The suc- 
cession has been as follows:— 

&AKVBL KtrrA&ROOK OrJ. June 13, I'll 

• June yj, K27 

Jonii Wadswohth OrJ. f.-pr. 3, 171:9 

D»h. May 27, 1741 

James Cogswell, O-cJ. Ik-c. 128, 1744 

Di/. Nov. 6. 1771 

Solomon Morgan, . !n-t S^pt. 30, 1783 

I>is. Mar. — 17t)7 

GloKQK I.kosarp. OrJ. Yvh. 3, 1** 

Di*. Aug. 2», 1M0 

Asa .Much Inst. Oct. 28, 1812 

1)1* Mny 3, 1822 

Thomas J. Muroock, Inst. Nov. 20. 1^22 

• Dif. 1.',, lS^tf 

J AMU R. Whulock, In.«t. Dec 20, 1327 

Di8. April 8, 1S29 

Dl*3i8 Putt In«t. Mar. 31, 1830 

DU. Jan 1, 18^3 

Otis 0. Whitox, In«t. June 20, 1833 

DU. Jan. 17, 1837 

Charles J. Harrbn, ln*t.8v|it. 13, 1837 

DU. April 1, 1*0 

Walter Clarice OrJ May IS, 1>42 

Dm. May 23, 1*4.S 

KOBERT <'. LEARNED In»t D«c. 22. 1S47 

DU. Nu». 8, ls">8 

Cu^Riea P. ORt>6»tN0R Io*t M.ir. 9, 1865) 

Rev. Samuki, Est ah hook was horn 
at Concord, Ms., Jan. 7, 16 74, the son of 
Rev. Joseph and Mary (Mason) Esta- 
brook. 11c was graduated II. C. 1G9C, 
and after preaching awhile in Canter- 
bury, was ordained on the same day that 
the Church was constituted, June 13, 
1711. He continued the exercise of his 
ministry here until his death, June 20, 
1727. His gravestone (which gives the 
date of his death as the 23d of June,) 
speaks of him as " reverend, pious and 
learned." Mr. Kstahrook published an 
Election Sermon preached in 171*. from 
I Tim. ii : 2. 

He married, March 23, 1 7 1 3-1 I /Rebee- 
ca.the daughter of Rev. Nehemiah Hobart, 
of Newton, Ms.. — and had Nehemiah, who 
settled in Mansfield, — Hobart, who be- 
came a pastor in Millington, and Mary. 
Mrs. Rebecca Estabrook (called on her 
gravestone a " worthy, virtuous and pious 
gentlewoman "), followed her husband 
quickly to the grave, dying Dec. 1, 1727*, 
aged 4 7. 

Rev. John Wadswoktu was born at 
Milton, Ms., Aug. (I, 1703, son of Dea. 
John and Elizabeth (Vosc) Wadsworth, 
and grandson of Capt. Samuel Wads- 
worth, who fell at Bloody Brook. He 



graduated H. C. 1723, was "called" at 
Canterbury Jan. 1 720, and ordained Sept. 
3, 1729, accepting a salary of 110 pounds 
per annum with K>0 pounds settlement. 
In this charge he remained until Mav 27 

1741, when he proposed " by the Leave. 
Charity and Love of the Ch'h, to resign 
his charge, and the Church did vote to 
accept of the same." The occasion of this 
precipitate withdrawal wad a charge of 
immoral conduct brought against Mr. 
Wadsworth. 

The ex-pastor returned to his native 
home, and there spent most of his remain- 
ing years on his paternal acres. He is 
believed to have officiated occasionally as 
a minister, and to have visited, in that 
capacity, Coos, N. II. lie died at Milton, 
June l. r ), 17GG. Tradition says that his 
death took place in the pulpit, imme- 
diately after he had read a hymn contain- 
ing this vers* 1 : — 

" Ilorannn, with a rhtrrfnl anand. 
To 0«>d"a upholding hand ; 
Ten thousand •nare* bewt w round, 
AnJ yet it-cure we Aland." 

Rev. Jamks Cogswki.l was born at 
Siiybrook, Jan. G, 1720, son of Samuel 
and Anne Cogswell, but during childhood 
removed with his parents to Lebanon. 
He was early distinguished by his love of 
sc ience and his conviction of the truth of 
Christian doctrine. He graduate d Y. C. 

1742, was A.M. in course, and in 1790 
received from his Alma Mater a Doctorate 
of Divinity. He was approved as a can- 
didate by the Association of Windham 
County, May 5, 1 744, ami was at the 
same meeting mentioned to a committee 
from Canterbury as a suitable person to 
be employed there. Here his preaching 
was received with favor by a majority of 
the people, but the more zealous separated 
from ihe parish and held their meetings in 
a private house. The Consociation met 
for his ordination Dec. 2C, 1744, and on 
the 28th ordained him as a minister to 
the Society and those Christian people 
who had called him and should willingly 
put themselves under his care." A part 
of the Church, claiming to be the majority, 
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rejected this decision, and continued from 
this time through many years a separate 
organization. The charge, thus commit- 
ted to Mr. Cogswell, he retained for near- 
ly 2 7 years, approving himself to the con- 
sciences of good men in his difficult posi- 
tion. The circumstance which led to his 
dismission, Nov. 5, 1774, are not clearly 
understood, though it may have been con- 
nected with the division of the parish by 
the formation of Westminster Society. 

From Canterbury Mr. Cogswell re- 
moved to Scotland, a parish in the neigh- 
boring town of Windham, where he was 
installed Feb. 10, 1772. Here he labored 
over 32 years, until, in December, 1804, 
the infirmities of age having unfitted him 
for longer toil, he removed to the house 
of his son, Dr. Mason Fitch Cogswell, a 
distinguished physician of Hartford, where 
he died Jan. 2, 1807, nearly 87 years of 



aire 



A funeral sermon by Dr. N. Strong, 



describes him as learned, social, benev- 
olent, submissive." 

Dr. Cogswell published six sermons on 
various occasions. He married (1) Alice 
Fitch, of Canterbury, April 24. 1745,— 
(2) Mrs. Martha Devotion, the widow of 
his predecessor in Scotland, and (3) Wid- 
ow Irena Hebard, May 5, 1 797. By bis 
first wife he had five children, all of 
whom died in youth, except the one al- 
ready mentioned. 

Rev. Solomon Mokuas was born at 
Groton, and baptized March 24, 1 74 the 
son of Dea. Solomon and Mary (Wal- 
worth) Morgan. He had probably ouly 
an ordinary English education. In March, 
1772, he was called to settlement by a 
newly formed Church in Nazareth Soci- 
ety, Voluntown, to whom he had been 
preaching, and was accordingly ordained 
April 15, 1 772. In this charge he re- 
mained until dismissed, at his repeated 
desire, Feb. 2fi, 1 782, 44 the people being 
grieved at their loss." Mr. Morgan sup- 
plied the church of Plainfield and Canter- 
bury by turns in the years 1782-3, and 
in both places received some advance 
toward settlement He was finally in- 



stalled at Canterbury, Sept. 30, 1 784, and 
in this office did the work of a healer, 
being partially successful in an attempt 
to re-unite the Separatists to the Old 
Church. Even those who held them- 
selves aloof from such a union, employed 
him to preach in their house of worship a 
part of the time. Troubles arose, howev- 
er, in his own parish, from the efforts of 
some to introduce heretical preachers, in 
consequence of which Mr. Morgan was 
dismissed in March, 1707. He was once 
more settled, June 6, 1708, over the 
Church in North Canaan, where he died 
Sept. 3. 1804, aged 60. While in this 
last charge, he spent nine weeks during 
the winter of 1802-3 in North-western 
Vermont as a missionary. Tradition re- 
ports him a tall, awkward man, of deficient 
learning, but good natural abilities. 

He married (1) Eunice, daughter of 

Park Avery, and (2) Wid. Haskell, 

the mother of the late Pres. Haskell of 
the University of Vermont He had some 
nine children, whose history has not been 
followed successfully to any great degree. 

Lie v. (iKonoF. Leonard was born in 
Middleborough, Ms., April 6, 1 783, the 
son of Elkanah and Sarah Leonard. He 
studied with Kev. Daniel (iurney of his 
native town, — entered Brown University 
iu 1801, but removed to Dartmouth Col- 
lege, where he graduated in 1805, and 
was A. M. in course. He ftudied Theol- 
ogy with Kev. Dr. Perkins of West Hart- 
ford, was called to settle in Canterbury, 
Nov. 1807, and was ordained Feb. 3, 
1808. Some dissatisfaction was felt by 
part of the. Church with what they es- 
teemed the Arminianihin of Mr. Leonard, 
and this fact probably conspired with hist 
ill health to lead him to seek a dismission, 
which took place Aug. 29, 1810. After 
this he preached for short periods in vari- 
ous places in Massachusetts, but in 1817 
was ordained Deacon in the Episcopal 
Church, and in June, 1818, was admitted 
Priest by Bishop (Jriswold at Marblehead, 
Mass. He then took charge of Triuity 
Church, Cornish, N. H., and St Paul's, 
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Windsor, Vt,, aril continued Rector of 
both parishes till his death. This took 
place June 2H. 1884, at the house of a 
sister in Salisbury, N. H., while he was 
journeying tor his health, lie was buried 
near when: he died. An obituary notice 
describes him as the disinterested and 
judicious councillor, the open-hearted »nd 
honest man. and the sincere Christian." 

He published an Election Sermon in 
1808, and several other*. 

He married Nov. 6. 18.32, Mary 1). 
Chase, of Corut-h. X. II., who survived 
him without children. 

Rev. Asa Mkixmi was !»orn in Boston, 
April 20, 1775, the son of Thoma- Meech. 
He was not educated at College, but in 
1M07 received an honorary degree from 
Brown University He w is approved as 
a candidate by New London Co. Asso- 
ciation. May. 1 799. and ordained at North 
Bridgewater, Ms., Oct 15. 1800, as col- 
league pastor with Rev. John Porter. 
His ministry here was brought to a close 
in 1811 by some unpleasant differences 
among the people. He was installed in 
Canterbury. Oct. 28, 1812, and hen*, con- 
tinued till the spring of 1822, preaching 
his farewell sermon on the 5th of May. 
His ministry here was useful not only by 
increasing the number of the Church, but 
by establishing its faith and order, then 
threatened by enemies within and without 
the parish Towards the close of his pas- 
torate, however, a reeling of |>crsonal op- 
position arose, which rendered his remo- 
val expedient. He emigrated to Canada, 
where he purchased a large firm near 
Hull, and employed himself thencetordi in 
its cultivation, pre. ching at 'he same time 
as opportunitv wis offered. He died 
there Fet>. 22 18 at tie- age of 74. 

He publisher! three sermons, one of which 
was that preached on leading Canterbury. 

He married (1) Mary He Witt, of Nor 
wich, April 29. 1802 : (2) Maria I)e Witt, 
Nov. 1809; (3) Margaret DoekHader, 
Nov. 7, 1822, and had by these three 
wives twenty-one children, of whom the 
survivors live in Canada. 



Rev. Thomah Jkwett Murdoch was 
born at Norwich, Vt., Nov. 27, 1790. the 
son of Col. Constant and Sarah (Jewett) 
Murdock. He graduated 1). C. 1812. 
and was A. M. in course, — remained a 
Tutor in his Alma Mater from 1813 to 
181 ti. — closed a theological course at An- 
doverin 1818, — was ordained at Portland, 
Me., Sept. 29. 1819, colleague pastor with 
Rev. Elijah Kellogg in the Chapel 
Church, now dissolved. Having been 
dismissed thence March 21, 1821, he was 
installed at Canterbury Nov. 20. 1822, 
and here rem lined till his death. This 
occurred Dec. 15, 1826*. after an acute 
and distressing illness, and amid the great 
grief of his parishioners and brethren in 
the ministry. He was buried among his 
people, ami a sermon delivered by Rev. 
Levi Nelson from Acts xx : 88.—" Sor- 
rowing moat of nil" &<•. 

He married (1) Alice Amelia Adams, 
daughter of Prof. Adams of Dartmouth 
College; (2) Lucia K., daughter of Hon. 
Thos. Thompson ; (3) Frances Jacobs 
Farrand, who after his death married 
John A. Riehardson, Esq., of Durham. 
N. H. By his second wife he had one 
d mghter, since married and dead. 

Mr. Murdock is reported by all who 
knew him to have been one of God's no- 
blest sons, — " a model of a man, a scholar, 
a Christian and a Minister." 

Rev. Jamks Ripi.ky Whkei.ock was 
born at Hanover, N. H., 1 770. the son ot 
James Wheelock, Esq.. youngest child of 
Pres. Eleazar Wheelock.— graduated D.C. 
1807,— studied law and established him- 
self in its practice at Rovalfon, Vt. ; but 
changing his views, studied Theology with 
Rev. Dr. Merrill, of Middlebury, Vt., and 
was ord. lined pastor in Newport, N. H., 
Dec. 2, 1818, from which charge he was 
dismissed Feb. 21. 1823. He was next 
installed at Lancaster, N. H., Jan. 28, 

1824, bw wis dismissed thence in Jan. 

1825. After preaching awhile in Nor- 
wich, Vt, he was settled at Canterbury, 
Dec. 20, 1827, amid some opposition, 
which oauaed his dismission April 8, 1829. 
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His next field of labor was Indiana, 
whence he returned about 183(5 with 
health much imp.iire I anil bereaved of 
three children. He was again settled in 
Barre, Vt , Sept. 20, 1838, but in 1839 
obtained a dismission in consequence of 
his wife's death and his own shattered 
condition. He was never again settled, 
though he preached for a year or two 
longer in various places in New Hamp- 
shire and Maine. At lenath having jjiven 
up all hope of prosecuting ministerial la- 
bor, he retired to Milton, Ms. in the fall 
of 1841. Feeling himself belter in No- 
vember, he went to Boston with the hope 
of maintaining himself by writing, but 
was immediately prostrated and died Nov. 
26, 1841. at the Pearl St. House, Boston, 
— " happy to leave a world, to him so full 
of sorrow." 

Mr. Wheelock married (1) Feb. 10, 
1819. a daughter of Dr. Win. Bass, and 

(2) about 1839. His second 

marriage proved unfortunate through some 
want of adaptation in the parties, and led 
Mr. Wheelock to the adoption of some 
peculiar views on the subjects of marriage 
and divorce, which he is believed to have 
published in tract form. Some children 
by his first wife survived him. He left 
behind him the reputation of a faithful 
and earnest preacher. 

Rev. Dknnis Platt was born Sept. 
26, 1800, in Danbury (Bethel Society.) 
a >on of Ebenczer Piatt, — graduated Y. 
C. 1824. — taught a Female Seminary in 
New London, — studied Theology with 
Kev. Edward \V. Hooker, and at Yale 
Theol. Seminary ; — began preaching in 
18-8 as a missionary in the village of 
Willimantic, in Windham, where he or- 
ganized a Church and secured the erec- 
tion of a meeting-house,— was ordained 
an Evangelist at North Coventry in ihe 
spring of 1829, — removed to Canterbury 
in Jan. 1830, and was installed March 31. 
Here a powerful awakening greatly en- 
larged the Church, but stirred some oppo- 
sition, which led to Mr. Piatt's dismission, 
Jan. 1, 1833. After preaching awhile in 



Granby and in Oieenville (Norwich) Mr. 
Piatt removed to Homer, X. Y., where he 
was installed pastor, March 12, 1834. 

Dismissed thence Sept. 184 2. he was 
again installed at Manlius, N. Y., Nov. 1, 
1842. Dismissed again May 1845, he 
was for a time Editor of the IMigiau* Re- 
corder at Syracuse; but in Sept 1846 re- 
moved to Binghampton, where he was 
pa-tor of the Cong. Church until the win- 
ter of 1853. Since that time he has been 
chiefly employed on behalf of the Society 
for Collegiate and Theological Educa- 
tion, residing at South Norwalk, Ct. 

Mr. Piatt married Caroline, daughter 
of Jabez Dwight, of New Haven, and has 
had five children, of whom two survive. 

He has issued a Tract on Baptism and 
articles in periodicals. 

Rev. Ciiari.ks J a it vis Warrkn was 
born in Boston, Ms*., Aug. 8, 1796, — spent 
his earlier life at Sutton, — studied under 
Rev. Mr. Cobb, of Taunton. — graduated 
B. U. 182C— studied Theology with Mr. 
Cobb, and was ordained pastor of the 
First Church in Attleboro', Ms., Feb. 28, 
1828. Dismissed thence July 8, 1830, he 
supplied awhile in Plymouth, then was 
settled in South Weymouth, Ms., Jan. 1, 
1833. In the following year, Aug. 13, he 
was dismissed, and opened a school in 
Brooklyn, N. Y. He was installed at 
Wethersfield, July 1, 1835. as colleague 
with Rev. Dr. Tenney, and dismissed Feb. 
1, 1837,— next was installed at Canter- 
bury, Sept. 13, 1837, ami dismissed April 
1. 1840, to become an Agent of the Am. 
Temperance Union. 

Since this time he has been constantly 
engaged in some department of the Tem- 
perance work, holding of late an appoint- 
ment in the Police Department of the 
City of New York. He has published 
several pamphlets, mostly on Free Ma- 
sonry and Temperance. 

Mr. Warren is married and has children. 1 

Rev. W ai.t kr Ci.arkk was born at 
Farmington ; graduated Y. C. 1837 ; 
taught for a while in Waterbury, and in 
i Stt Hut' of AUndon Association by Rtv. M. Blab. 
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Mobile, Ala.; was ordained pastor at 
Canterbury, May 18, 1842, and dismissed 
May 23, 1845, to take charge of the South 
Church in Hartford, where he was in- 
stalled June 4, 1845. He was dismissed 
thence in the spring of 1854 to take 
charge of the Mercer St. Church, New 
York city, where he is now pastor. He 
received the Doctorate of Divinity at 
Williams College in 1855. 

He married (1) Mary Ann Clark of 
Waterbury in 1839, and (2) Elizabeth G. 
Terry, daughter of Hon. Seth Terry, of 
Hartford, in 1850. He has one son liv- 
ing,— has published various sermons. 

Rev. Robert Coit Learned was 
boru at New London ; graduated Y. C. 
1837 ; studied Theology at New Haven 
and Andover; was ordained pastor at 
Twinsburg, Summit Co., O., Sept 23, 
1843, and dismissed May, 184C ; was in- 
stalled at Canterbury, Dec. 22, 1847, and 



dismissed Nov. 3, 1858 ; installed at Ber- 
lin pastor of the Second Church, Dec. 1, 
1858. He married in 1848 Sarah B. 
Whitney of Northampton, Ms., and has 
four children. 

Rev. Charles Payson Grosvenor 
was born at Pomfret, son of Payson and 
Prudence (Gray) Grosvenor ; graduated 
Y. C. 1827 : served in Illinois as Sundav 
School Missionary ; was ordained pastor 
at Waterford, Ms. in 1834, where he re- 
mained 1^ years, then supplied at Kings- 
ton, R. I. 2\ years, — then was pastor at 
Scituatc, R. I., 9£ years,— then supply at 
Rchoboth, Ms., 9 years,— then at Stone- 
ham, Ms., 1^ years, and was installed at 
Canterbury, March 9, 1859. He has been 
married three times; (1) to Cornelia Ma- 
thewson, (2) to Hannah Wells, (3) to 
Elizabeth (Harrison) wid. of Rev. Lewis 
Foster ; has three children living. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 



MORTUARY STATISTICS 

OF TIIK THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, ANDOVER, DIKING THE FIRST FIFTY YEARS.* 



So far as can be ascertained, 418 deaths 
have occurred among those who have been 
connected with the Seminary ; which is a 
fraction over twenty per cent, of the 
whole number. About three-quarters of 
these were born in New England ; while 
scarcclv more than one-third are buried 
here. Their graves are found on all the 
four continents of the earth, and on many 
of her islands. The six New England 
States contain 1 74 ; New York, 27 ; Ohio, 
16 ; South Carolina, Indiana, and Illinois, 
7 each ; Virginia, 6 ; New Jersey, Mis- 
souri and Louisiana, 5 each ; Pennsylva- 
nia, Georgia, Michigan, Iowa and Ten- 
nessee, have each 4 ; North Carolina, 3 ; 
Mary land, Wisconsin, Kentucky, and Mis- 
sissippi, 2 each ; Alabama, Texas, Minne- 
sota, and the District of Columbia, each 

i The " Memorial of the Seml-('entennl«l Celebra- 
tion of the Founding of the Seminary," contains most 
of these statistics, but not the accompanying table 
from which many of them are deduced. Other de- 
ductions of equal interest can easily be obtained. 
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have 1 ; 4 sleep in the Indian Territory, 
2 in Canada, and 1 in Nova Scotia. On 
the Continent of Asia, scattered through 
various countries and kingdoms, are 1 7 ; 
in Africa, 6 ; in different parts of Europe, 
6 ; on the islands of the ocean, 10 ; and 4 
are buried in the deep. The burial places 
of the remaining 71 cannot be certainly 
determined from any obituary notice that 
has yet come to hand ; though it is pre- 
sumed that the committee to whom this 
general department has been given in 
charge, will be able, in due time, to sup- 
ply the deficient information. 

The departed were variously occupied 
in important posts when called to their 
rest. Besides the pastoral office, in which 
most of them were laboring, 38 were con- 
nected with the different Educational de- 
partments, as presidents of colleges, pro- 
fessors in literary or theological institu- 
tions, preceptors of academics, and teach- 
ers of public or private schools ; 36 were 
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missionaries to the heathen ; 1 3 were sec- 
retaries or agents of benevolent societies ; 
3 were editors of religious periodicals, and 
3 were physicians. 

Tho following Life-Table explains it- 
self. The difference between pupils in 
the second column and alumni in the 
seventh, is this ; — 41 pupils " embrace all 
who entered a class; w alumni" only those 
who graduated. 
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Statistics. [Oct. 

The facts and deductions here given, 
have respect only to the Alumni, number- 
ing 288 in all. The average number of 
years which these 288 had reached on 
leaving the Seminary, was 25. This ascer- 
tained fact, together with the date of each 
one's death, affords the means of calcu- 
lating the probable length of ministerial 
life, — or, at least, of determining the prox- 
imate number in each graduating class 
whose ministry (supposing it to continue 
through life) will measure any particular 
period of time, up to fifty years. 

During tho first decade, or period of ten 
years, (he number of graduates was 179, 
of which 83, or 46 per cent., still remain. 
During the second decade 273 were grad- 
uated, and 182, or 67 per cent, now sur- 
vive. In the third decade the graduates 
were 313, of jrhich 265, or 85 per cent., 
are living yet During the fourth decade 
275 left the Seminary, and 232, or 85 per 
cent, remain. During the fifth and last 
decade, the number of graduates, includ- 
ing the present graduating class, has been 
250, of whom 240, or 96 per cent, survive. 
The whole number of graduates during 
the half century, is 1290, of which 1002, 
or nearly 78 per cent, are still living. 

The table, together with the foregoing 
deductions, furnishes a reasonable proba- 
bility, that 96 graduates out of every 100, 
will havo 5 years to spend in their Mas- 
ter's Vineyard; that 85 out of each 100 
will have 15 years; that 82 will have 25 
years ; that 64 will be continued 35 years ; 
that 34 will reach 45 years ; and that 25 
out of the hundred will be permitted to 
preach a Semi-centennial discourse. Or, 
to vary the form of this statement, sup- 
posing the classes in the future to equal 
those in the past — which have averaged 
about 25 graduates— each class, at the end 
of five years from graduation, may be ex- 
pected to number 24 members ; at the end 
of 15 years, 22 members ; at the end of 25 
years, 21 members; at the end of 35 
years, 1 7 members ; at the end of 45 years, 
1 1 members ; and at the close of a half 
century, 5 or 6 members. 
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THE AMERICAN HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY AND THE 
NEW SCHOOL GENERAL ASSEMBLY. 



BY REV. ]. 8. CLARK, D.D. 



Low murmurs of discontent with the 
proceedings of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society had been issuing from 
Presbytery, Synod and General Assem- 
bly for several years, when, at their last 
meeting in Wilmington, Del., discontent 
broke out in open censure, and led to 
decisive action. A " Commission " was 
raised, embracing ten of their most influ- 
ential ministers and laymen, to investigate 
the matter and make report The reason 
for this extraordinary step, as set forth in 
the vague preambulary,* 44 Whereas com- 
plaints have been made to the General 
Assembly from year to year," &c, does 
not account for the intense earnestness 
with which the subject was taken up and 
carried through a two days' discussion to 
the above named issue. But an attentive 
otaerver might have perceived that every 
speaker had his eye on a particular case 
of recent and extraordinary injustice (so 
deemed) wherein the feeble churches of 
a whole Presbytery were refused aid by 
the American Home Missionary Society, 
and on grounds which were likely to 
involve others in a similar 'fate, unless 
something could be speedily done to pre- 
vent it The Alton Presbyter}' — this was 
the case — preferring to expend their own 
home missionary funds in forwarding the 
interests of their own denomination, had 
ceased to cooperate with the National 
Society on the common field ; and for that 
reason were denied a share in the com- 
mon Treasury. What made the injustice 
of such denial seem the more glaring, was 
the fact (so asserted by several intelli- 
gent speakers) that the\American Home 
Missionary Society 44 is the 
the New School Presbyterian 
ox, as one expressed it, 44 the creature of 



men can riome 
e creation of" | 
an 44 Church ; *^_J 



the Assembly" designed to be " our em- 
ployee," and 44 fulfill our behests ; " but 
instead of being and doing just this and 
nothing more nor less, they — the Society, 
through their Executive Committee- 
have gone to framing rules and regula- 
tions of their own, grievously oppressive 
to the interests of Presbyterianism, of 
which the following were produced as 
specimens : — 

44 1st That the missionaries laboring 
within the bounds of an auxiliary or ec- 
clesiastical body, be commissioned by this 
Society, and be governed in their labors 
by its principles. 

44 2d. That the funds raised on the 
field be applied to cancel the pledges 
contained in the commissions, and be ac- 
knowledged by the Society as contribu- 
ted to its Treasury. 

44 3d. That the churches on the field 
cooperate cordially with the Society in 
the raising of funds, and contribute year- 
ly to its Treasury, according to the full 
measure of their ability." 1 

The application of these rules and 
principles, it was conclusively shown, bore 
hard on the Alton Presbyter}', which, 
though needy, was nevertheless allowed 
to take nothing from a Treasury into 
which it would put nothing ; and equally 
hard must it be in many other portions of 
the West, where there is so much yet to 
be done in discharging that paramount 
duty of providing for their own denomi- 

l Itt a corri*(ipon<V>ncu oj>eneii between the Execu- 
tive Committee and the Alton Presbytery, • copy of 
these ruled bad been sent to that body, prefaced by 
the statctneut that " the following principles govern 
the Society, in co-operating with all auxiliary and 
ecclesiastical bodies," and that the Executive 
mittee " will be happy to co-operate with the 
by tery of Alton on the same terms." 8e 
sionary for July. 
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national wants, by occupying the ground 
" in advance of all others." 

These things duly considered and dis- 
cussod, judgment was rendered in the 
words following, viz : — 

" The General Assembly can never ap- 
prove of these resolutions, if they are to 
be interpreted as, 

" 1. Denying the right of our Presbyte- 
ries, in our present relations to the Amer- 
ican Home Missionary Society, to appoint, 
solely on their own authority, one or 
more exploring missionaries within their 
bounds ; or as, 

" 2. Asserting it as a sufficient reason 
why the Society should withhold aid 
from the feeble churches of a Presbytery, 
that other churches of such Presbytery 
contribute the whole, or a portion of their 
Home Missionary funds elsewhere than 
to the Treasury of that Society." 

The foregoing is believed to be — it 
certainly is intended to be — a truthful re- 
sume of what was said and done on this 
important subject in those two memorable 
days of May 27 and 28, 1859, by the 
" General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church in the United States of America." 
And the apparent sincerity of grief, as of 
an injured party, which actuated the 
speakers, aud the evident heartiness with 
which each step was taken by the united 
Assembly toward determined redress, 
" would strike a stranger" as amounting 
almost to a demonstration of wrong-doing 
on the one side, and of injured innocence 
on the other. The mere report of those 
sayings and doings scattered over the face 
of the earth, as they have been by hun- 
dreds of presses, in millions of sheets, has 
left, on innumerable minds, the impres- 
sion that in some way or other— to what 
extent may not be very clear — this once 
noble, right-principled and pure-hearted 
Institution, either of its own accord, or 
stirred up by its Congregational constit- 
uency, has swerved from its original prin- 
ciples, and stands chargeable with dere- 
liction in practice. 

But what are the kacts, which, in 



spite of all existing bias on either side, 
will at length get a permanent record on 
the pages of history ? Some of them have 
become history already. 

In order to understand the nature and 
spirit of that cooperative alliance into 
which Presbyterians and Congregational- 
ists entered in organizing the American 
Home Missionary Society, we must for- 
get all our present bickerings, and sum- 
mon around us the reminiscences of a 
past age, when the two denominations" 
were essentially one, not only in Chris- 
tian doctrine, but in ecclesiastical and 
ministerial fellowship. The Congrega- 
tionalists, it is well known, were the first 
to get footing on these shores. And what- j 
ever expulsive airs they assumed towards 
other sects, they never molested the 
Presbyterians. There is no historic re- 
cord, no remembered instance, of opposi- 
tion on their part to the gathering of 
a Presbyterian Church whenever and 
wherever members of that communion 
were found desirous of doing so ; but re- 
cords without number are at hand, show- 
ing a cheerful consent. As early as 
1 640 a band of Presbyterians wrote from 
Scotland w to know whether they might 
be freely suffered to exercise their Prcs- 
byterial government amongst us, and it 
was answered affirmatively, they might." 
(Winslow in Young, 405.) From that 
time onward, " Heads of Agreement," 
" Plans of Union," and cooperative alli- 
ances mark the wav-side along which the 
two have travelled together, mutually 
u endeavoring to keep the unity of the 
spirit in (fhe bond of peace." True, our 
fathers were tenaciously attached to their 
own church polity, — more so than the 
bulk of their descendants are at the pres- 
ent time, and defended it from encroach- 
ments with more warmth of zeal. Even 
those Scotch brethren, to whom such a 
ready welcome was extended, were told 
" not to exj>ect that we should provide 
them ministers ; but getting such them- 
selves, they might exercise their Presby- 
tcrial government at their liberty, walk- 
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ing peaceably towards us, as we trusted 
we should towards them." And when, as 
Winthrop informs us (Vol. II., 137,) a 
discussion arose in a Convention of minis* 
ters and magistrates in 1648, about ** the 
Fresbytcrial way," which was " concluded 
against " in that body, it was simply a 
conclusion not to change their own way, 
at the request of the 44 Newbury minis- 
ters." And among the many sharp say- 
ings of John Wise, in his " Churches' 
Quarrel Espoused," nothing is said against 
Presbyterians holding their own polity; 
but only against Congregationalists giving 
up theirs. Even this last point was virtu- 
ally surrendered by both denominations 
when the 44 Plan of Union between Pres- 
byterians and Congregationalists in the 
new settlements," was adopted in 1801. 
"According to that plan a Congregational 
church settling a Presbyterian minister, 
or a Presbyterian church settling a Con- 
gregational minister, might still 44 conduct 
their discipline" according to their own 
ecclesiastical principles; and in case the 
church were of a mixed character — part- 
ly Presbyterian and partly Congregation- 
al — they might " choose a standing com- 
mittee from the communicants of said 
church," to issue all cases of discipline 
without consulting anv bodv else, but al- 
lowing the condemned member to appeal, 
if he was a Presbyterian, to the pres- 
byter}',— if a Congregationalist, to the 
Church." 

Such were the relations subsisting be- 
tween the two, when, on the 12th of May, 
1826, a purely voluntary association was 
formed by individuals from both these 
denominations, with some others, who, in 
their organized capacity, called them- 
selves Tiie American Homk Mission- 
ary Society. From the wording of the 
Constitution which they adopted as the 
basis of their union, no one could certainly 
infer that such a thing had ever been 
invented, as a Presbyterian or Congrega- 
tional Church — much less that this new- 
formed Society was any part of the eccle- 
siastical mechanism of either. Nor does 



a closer inspection of the circumstances 
and details, the antecedents, accompani- 
ments and consequents of this creative 
act, yield the least additional evidence of 
a Presbyterial creation. The only refer- 
ence made to denominations throughout 
the whole proceeding is found in the pub- 
lished call for a Convention to organize 
the Soc iety, wherein 44 the Congregational, 
Presbyterian, and Dutch Reformed de- 
nominations " are announced as 44 prepared 
to unite in one concentrated and intense 
elTort to build up the wastes of our com- 
mon country." This language, while it 
contradicts the idea of a Society formed 
under the auspices of any one denomina- 
tion, directly and emphatically asserts the 
cooperative agency of at least three such 
bodies in forming it. 

What, then, becomes of the claim, set 
up by the General Assembly, to control 
the American Home Missionary Society ? 
— a claim founded in the right of creation ! 
There is none. There never was any. 
It was indeed obliquely hinted at Wil- 
mington, in the Report of the Standing 
Committee on Church Extension, that 
some time after the Presbyterians had put 
forth the creative act, and given the So- 
ciety a being — we are not told precisely 
how long after — 44 others were received as 
partners." Their words are these, and 
very remarkable words they are ;— 44 That 
Society is the creation of our Church, 
originally organized in the bounds and by 
the members of our Church ; and its origin 
and the capital of various kinds it has 
accumulated make it impossible, as a mat- 
ter of feeling, and of interest, and of jus- 
tice, that we should abandon it to those 
whom we have received as partners in it." 
Just here and now, it is enough to know 
that a partnership was actually formed, no 
matter when or where, or how it was 
brought about. Presbyterians do concede f 
then, that Congregationalists became 
44 partners " with them in the work of 
Home Missions. Hut do they believe that 
such a thing would have been possible, on 
terms which the Alton Presbytery now 
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ask, and which the General Assembly 
have endorsed ? 

Lot us imagine a scene at the forming 
of this partnership. Something like it 
must hare occurred, if things proceeded 
after the fashion here set forth. The 
Presbyterian " Church," or " Assembly," 
or " members," — whichever it was that 
created the Home Missionary Society — 
are at length ready to receive the Cou;zre- 
gationalists into cooperation with them in 
the work of Home Missions; and they 
propose these terms, among others, viz: 
1st, "The Executive Committee shall 
appoint missionaries and instruct them as 
to the field and manner of their labors," 
(see Constitution of the A. H. M. 8., arti- 
cle 4,) except such as " our Presbyteries'' 
may choose " to appoint, solely on their 
own authority," as 44 exploring missiona- 
ries within their own bounds." (See 
Minutes of last Gen. Assembly.) 2d, 44 The 
Executive Committee shall have the dis- 
posal of the funds," provided that, when 
the able churches of a Presbytery, desirous 
of planting Presbyterian churches 44 in 
advance of all others," shall 44 contribute 
the whole, or a portion, of their Home 
Missionary funds elsewhere than to the 
Treasury of this Society," the Committee 
shall not refuse the feeble churches of 
such Presbytery, already planted, an 
equal share with those of other Presby- 
teries or denominations who have con- 
tributed the whole of theirs into the com- 
mon Treasury ; and anything contrary to 
these principles of cooperation, 44 we can 
never approve." (See Constitution and 
Minutes as above.) 1 

i It ought, in justice, to be stated that the delegates 
from the General Assembly to several of the New 
England General Associations, diasrowed, in the 
name of their Church, any intention to use their own 
fund* for denominational purposes, and then draw 
an equal share with others from the common Treasu- 
ry; protesting that no such thing had been attempt* 
ed, and repelling the imputation with scorn. Bat 
while we admit the sincerity of this protest, and feel 
bound to beliere that the demands of the Alton Pres- 
bytery ttem to thrm perfectly fair and even-handed, 
a* a part of the co-ope ratWc system, we are compelled 
to add, that, as wi riew the •abject, a more remar- 
kable instance of hallucination his not occurred 
since the days of Don Quixote- 



Now, is it to be believed by any sane 
person, that a co-partnership on such 
terms was a possible thing ? If, to relieve 
the absurdity of this proposal, it had been 
said to the Congregationalists then, as is 
sometimes said now, 4 You may have the 
same liberty;* the answer would have 
been, as it still is, 4 We want no such lib- 
erty.' Why multiply occasions of strife 
between us ? Such an entan <rl i ng alliance, 
instead of promoting friendly cooperation, 
will prevent it, and make enemies of 
friends. And even were it otherwise, 
why form a Society, or appoint an Execu- 
tive Committee to administer aff airs which 
the youngest clerk in a counting-room 
could administer as well ? Should it be 
understood that each denomination was 
at liberty to contribute to its own exten- 
sion, some small contributions might 
chance to stray into the common Treas- 
ury at first, which would need to be dis- 
bursed by the rule of 44 Simple Division," 
— a light labor and ever growing less. 

These are some of the aspects which 
the subject assumes, even when we accept 
the Presbyterian theory of cooperative 
Home Missions, and attempt to follow it 
out in practice. Only admit the exist- 
ence of any such partnership in the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society as common 
sense can believe possible, even supposing 
Congregationalists to have had nothing to 
do in bringing it about but just to stand at 
the door and be 41 received as partners ;" 
and how it sounds to hear Presbyterians 
talk of such a Society as formed to 44 fulfill 
their behests !" And it sounds still worse 
if, in place of this fanciful theory, we put 
the real facts, as 44 known and read of all 
men," outside of the last General Assem- 
bly. When heard by a Congregationalist, 
it can hardly fail to provoke resentment 
or ridicule, according to tho serious or 
comic turn of his mind. 

The simple facts about the origin of the 
American Home Missionary Society, in a 
few words, are these. Domestic Mission- 
ary Societies had sprung up all over New 
Eugland, and in the State of New York, 
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and were each sending forth laborers, as 
their means would allow, when, on the 
30th of September, 1825, the idea of a 
National Society occurred to some one in 
a meeting of several gentlemen " from 
various parts of the United States " at Dr. 
Wisner's study, in Boston, the day after 
they had been ordaining a number of An- 
dover students to the Home Missionary 
work, in the service of the United Domes- 
tic Missionary Society of New York. That 
Society, being neither ecclesiastical nor 
denominational, but a voluntary organiza- 
tion of individuals from several commu- 
nions were disposed to have some of their 
missionaries ordained Congregationally, 
and sent two of their Executive Commit- 
tee, Messrs. Bruen and Cox, to assist in that 
service, at Boston. It was apparently a 
matter of indifference, which way they 
were ordained ; nor is it likely that one in 
a hundred of our Boston folks knew or 
cared whether they were going to labor 
in connection with Congregational, Pres- 
byterian, or Dutch Reformed churches. 
It was in just this catholic spirit, after 
uniting in such a Christian act, that " the 
desirableness and expediency of forming 
a National Domestic Missionary Society " 
was first conceived, and a Committee 
appointed, consisting of Rev. Messrs. Por- 
ter and Edwards, of Andover, and Tay- 
lor, of New Haven, Ct, " to make inquiries 
in relation to the subject, and if they 
should deem it advisable, invite a meeting 
of gentlemen friendly to the object, in 
Boston, sometime in the month of January 
ensuing." 

That second meeting was accordingly 
held at the house of Henry Homes, Esq., 
and the resolution unanimously passed, 
that it was, in their view, expedient to 
attempt the formation of such a Society,— 
among many other weighty reasons, be- 
cause of " the tendency it will have to 
produce among the friends of evangelical 
religion in tbe United States greater union 
of feeling and exertion." Having settled 
a few general principles, as the basis of 
such an organization, and agreed upon a 



Constitution to be proposed — almost pre- 
cisely the same principles and constitution 
with those which were subsequently 
adopted, and are still retained— the ques- 
tion arose as to the best way of proceed- 
ing to organize the Society. And here 
the reader will be interested to know upon 
whom Providence devolved the settle- 
ment of these weighty questions — into 
whose hands it was given to shape this 
forth-coming organization, which the late 
General Assembly were told was origi- 
nally their " employee," but u has become 
the employee of another denomination." 
We happen to have their names. This 
second meeting, in which these grave mat- 
ters were proceeding to their momentous 
issue, as above mentioned, consisted of 
Pres. W. Allen, of Maine ; Rev. N. Lord, 
of New Hampshire; Rev. S. Whittlesey, 
of Connecticut; Rev. Messrs. B. Emer- 
son, E. Cornelius, L. Woods, E. Porter, J. 
Edwards, W. Fay, S. E. Dwigbt, B. Wis- 
ner, J. Codman, and S. Osgood, of Mas- 
sachusetts — thirteen in all, and all Con- 
gregationalUts ! Letters from several 
absent gentlemen were read, strongly com- 
mending the general object ; and on tho 
next morning, after all the business had 
been disposed of, Rev. Messrs. Peters, 
Bruen and Falconer, of New York, a dep- 
utation from the Executive Committee of 
the United Domestic Missionary Society, 
arrived, having been delayed by the state 
of the roads, and gave their " unqualified 
approbation " to all that had been done* 
And what had been done? Instead of 
calling a National Convention through a 
Committee of their own, to form a Society 
independent of all existing institutions, 
and invite the others to become auxiliary ; 
or instead of selecting the Connecticut, or 
the Massachusetts Missionary Society for 
a nucleus around which the others should 
crystallize, these thirteen Congregational- 
ists had decided to ask the Executive 
Committee of the United Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society of New York — full twenty 
years younger than cither of the others, 
but more favorably located for the work 
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in hand — to call a Convention at New 
York, in the following May, to forma Na- 
tional Society, by a reconstruction of that, 
" should no especial reasons occur to ren- 
der such a measure inexpedient" For- 
getful alike of sectional and denomina- 
tional interests, and mindful only of the 
interests of Christ's kingdom, by their 
Christian catholicity they gave to their 
Presbyterian brethren all the pretext they 
have for claiming priority of action, or 
preeminence of control, in the aflairs of 
the American Home Missionary Society. 

But let us follow this process one step 
farther. The Executive Committee of the 
United Domestic Missionary Society were 
easily persuaded to do as advised. They 
issued their circular. They called a Con- 
vention. It numbered one hundred and 
thirty-two names, connected with four 
denominations, and was gathered from 
thirteen States. President Day, of New 
Haven, a Congregationalist, presided. 
Of the two Secretaries, one was Presby- 
terian, and the other Dutch Reformed. 
The Constitution previously drawn up by 
thirteen Congregationalists, and approved 
by a deputation from the Executive Com- 
mittee of the United Domestic Missionary 
Society, was submitted, and adopted, and 
then it was recommended to that body to 
accept the same, " and become the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society,'— which 
was accordingly done, as before said, May 
12, 1826. Thus much is indisputable ; or, 
if called in question, can be proved by a 
reference to the Fourth Report of the 
United Domestic Missionary Society. But 
how it was that, by so doing, the Society 
became 44 the creation of the Presbyterian 
Church," as affirmed in the late Report 
on Church Extension; or "was formed 
and nursed to maturity among Presbyte- 
rians before our Congregational brethren 
had anything of importance to do with it," 
as that part of the Report was explained 
by Dr. Stearns, of Newark, does not ap- 
pear so evident. It is not probable that 
one in a thousand, except New School 
Presbyterians, will be able to fetch such a 



conclusion from such data. In fact, it is 
but lately that they have discovered how 
to do it themselves. During the whole of 
that sharp controversy between the Old and 
New Schools, which resulted in the excis- 
ion of the latter, nothing was known of 
this Presbyterian origin of the American 
Home Missionary Society, or it certainly 
would have stood higher and fared better 
with the dominant party, who, whatever 
sins were laid to their charge, were never 
charged with denominational indifference. 
They would have kept the Society in 
their possession, and continued to use it as 
their 44 employee," had they known that 
it was 44 their creation." But they had no 
idea of any such thing. 44 It is not an 
ecclesiastical, but a civil Institution," they 
said, and u by interference and importu- 
nity it disturbs the peace, and injures the 
prosperity of the Presbyterian Church." 
[See Dr. Wilson's pamphlet on the sub- 
ject.] This, it should be remembered, 
was before modern degeneracy had reached 
it ; before a complaint was raised by the 
present complainers. 

But while in this one particular, viz., 
the Presbytcrial 44 creation " of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionarv Societv, there is 
an evident disagreement between the Old 
School of that day and the New of this, in 
several other particulars of great impor- 
tance they are found in fraternal sym- 
pathy. F or proof of this, let any one read 
44 Judd's History of the Division of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States 
of America;" especially chapter fifth, on 
the 44 real grounds of the excision," (pp. 
84-159 ;) and compare it with the doings 
of the last General Assembly, and the 
documents put forth since. lie will per- 
ceive an astonishing similarity between 
the Old School notions then, and the New 
School notions now ; particularly in re- 
spect to Voluntary Societies, Assembly's 
Boards, and Ecclesiasticism in general. 
And here we have the true secret of all 
the troubles which our New School breth- 
ren find with the policy and proceedings 
of the American Homo Missionary So- 
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ciety. They look at the whole thing from 
another stand-point than that of former 
years. It is not the Society, but them- 
selves that have changed. 1 The able ex- 
pounder of their principles to whom allu- 
sion has already been made, speaking of 
things as they were at the close of that 
conflict, says, " Our principles lay us un- 
der obligation to do all in our power to 
give increased efficiency to Voluntary 
Societies for the spread of the Gospel and 
the conversion of the world. The unrea- 
sonable opposition to them on the part of 
our brethren, [of the Old School.] and 
their iron determination to exclude their 
operation from ihe Presbyterian Church, 
and bind all her members to contribute lo 
Boards under Ecclesiastical control, was 
one of the chief causes of placing us in 
our present position. If there be any 
in our body who adopt their views of 
Ecclesiastical Boards, it certainly becomes 
them to pay a respectful deference to the 
opinions of those who differ from them, 
and especially of their fathers and breth- 
ren who have manfully and with great 
self-denial contended tor the voluntary 
principle in labors for spreading the gospel 
at home and in foreign lands. Especially 
should we hold fast and defend th.tt fea- 
ture of the voluntary principle which 
unites the labors, contributions and prayers 
of Christians of different names for the 
spread of their common faith, and pro- 
moting the glory of their common Father, 
Redeemer, and Sanetifier.* 
Noble sentiments, these — the offspring 

« Since this sentence was written, Mr. A. W. 
Coret . a ley member of the Mon'lcello Pr*ebyterUn 
Church, connected with th« Alton Presbytery, In 
Mating the rontons for bia dissent from the action of 
that boily relative to the American Homo Missionary 
Society, says, " I discover no change in Ita (the So- 
ciety's) principles or policy, and see no can* for 
com plaint on toe part of the Alton Presbytery that 
ill J not exist long before her numerous feeble church- 
es were organised and uurtured into eiUtence by the 
liberality of the MMonery Society. It appears to 
me that the editor of the Horn* Mmionary baa hit 
the c**e exactly when he affirms that ' the Society 
h»s not changed, bat the demand* of the Presbytery 
4a m inertastci.' » 

t Judd'a History of the DirUioo, &«., p. 221. 
YQL. X. 47 



of Christian principle. It would not be 
possible to keep New England Cougrega- 
tionalists from cooperating with souls pos- 
sessed of such a catholic spirit And they 
seem all the more noble when put in con- 
trast with sentiments then held by the 
other branch of that Church. Just before 
the separation was effected, a Circular 
came forth from a Committee of theirs, 
Dr. A. Greene, chairman, with the design 
of rousing the churches 44 to a just sense of 
their danger and their duty,"— pleading 
for a more liberal patronage of their own 
separate and sectarian efforts. 44 Our 
Education and Missionary Boards, there- 
fore, we repeat, must be sustained," 
they nai<l, " must be promptly, and liber- 
ally, and efficiently patronized, or our 
Church is gone. We must take from 
others, [that is from the Voluntary and 
cooperative Societies] so far as it is nec- 
essary, to give to these."* 

Now take the following extract from 
a recent 44 Statement of the Church Ex- 
tension Committee, to the Ministers, 
Ruling Elders, and Members of the Pres- 
byterian Church," and see which of the 
above quotations it most nearly resembles. 
After adverting to the fact that this Church 
Extension Committee's powers were so 
enlarged at the last meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly as to embrace the explora- 
tion of Nebraska, California, Oregon, and 
all the lately settled regions this side, as 
also the supply of those feeble churches in 
the Alton and other Presbyteries, which 
the Society refuses to aid because the 
said Presbyteries refuse to contribute their 
Home Missionary funds into its Treasury ; 
I hey endorse the assertion of a Western 
periodical, that 44 Everything now depends 
upon the Church Eztemion Committee" 
and then proceed as follows :— " Were 
there no other agency for Home Missions 
operating in our Church, our task would 
be comparatively easy. But the agencies 
of the American Home Missionary So- 
ciety reach every Church in our connec- 

» See J odd's History, p. 160, and ranch more of the 
»m« sort on many other pages. 
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tion. That Society has, according to its 
official publication, twenty-three Secreta- 
ries ami Ayenta, a part of the duty of nil 
of whom it is to collect funds. In these 
circumstances," i. e., with such a host of 
competitors— for this is the condensed 
idea— they cannot think of " putting into 
the Held less than three persons," one at 
New York, one at Philadelphia, and one 
at Chicago, to present this cause to the 
churches and gither funds during the 
ensuing year; and they name SM.000 as 
" the least sum required for the work." 

One must read the whole do/ument 
thoughtfully, to appreciate its calm, bat 
determined spirit of antagonism to the 
American Home Misionov Soicty — an 
agency which has become not only worth- 
less for the. purposes of " our Church," 
but positively hurtful. Nothing is said 
here about providing for *' exceptional 
cases," or "supplementing" that So ietv. as 
the Committee have heretofore been wont 
to speak when describing their fun- 1 ions. 
It it thf iW/e School AsArmMy* Boaud 
of Domk^tic Missions— just such a 
thing as thev Ibutrht a? oust less than 
twenty- five years aj;o, — when the Old 
School, in '• their iron determination," 
were trea ing the Home .Missionary So- 
ciety in precisely the way it is now treated 
by them, and lor precisely the same rea- 
sons. The amiable Doctor Fowler, of 
Utiea, who came as delegate from that 
Assembly to the General A-so/iation of 
Massachusetts, last June, at Pittslicld, 
made the most eloquent part of his speech 
out of the ••scars" left on the N. S. 
Church while fighting for us. and our 
principles in the war of 1837. It was a 
telling stroke, and tor a moment we could 
imagine that (hey had not " right-about 
faced " and turned their arms against 
their allies. Hut the pleasing illusion 
soon vanished as he proceeded 10 iterate 
and endorse the absurd complaints of the 
Alton Presbytery, ami, stranger still, to 
justify the complainers. on the ground 
that, as a voluntary Association of indi- 
viduals, they were subject to tho rules of 



the Society, but not an a Presbytery ! — so 
that, under cover of this logic, whenever 
they desire to appropriate " the whole or 
a portion of their Home Missionary funds" 
for sectarian uses, they have only to as- 
sume this latter shape while doing it, and 
the So ieiy has nothing to say ; after 
which, by turning again, Proteus-like, into 
a voluntary Association of individuals, 
they can claim for their feeble churches 
an equ \\ share with others, and tho So- 
cicfv has no ri"ht to denv them! 

But perhaps the most remarkable and 
least defensible feature of this controversy 
of the New School Presbyterians with the 
American Home Missionary Society is the 
attempt to wring from their I'lxtcutice 
Committee concessions which they have it 
not in their power to grant, even were 
they so disposed, without the consent of 
other parties. The principles of copart- 
nership in the work of Home Missions, as 
we have seen, were mutually agreed upon 
before the Society was formed. It would 
not otherwise have been possible to form 
it. There was a mutual surrender, ex- 
press or implied, of certain denomina- 
tional t ights in the prosecution of this one 
common enterprise ; and a recognition of 
the au hority of a central Executive Com- 
mittee to •' have the disposal of the funds" 
to appoint, commission, locate and direct 
all the missionaries, with power also to 
" cr. atc such agency or agencies " for 
these or other purposes, as, in their view, 
" the interests of the institution may re- 
quire ;" but not a shred of authority was 
ever given them to alter the terms on 
which these several denominations had 
agreed to cooperate in the Home Mis- 
sionary work. There was no reason why 
there should have been; it was out of 
their province. It belonged to others; 
and those o.hcrs entered into a satisfac- 
tory arrangement, which they intended 
.should be permanent. In Massachusetts, 
tor example, were two org anizai ions for 
Home Missions — one of which could work 
only in the State, and the other ouly out 
of it. Between them both they could 
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occupy any part of the field, to the extent 
of i heir means. But, as already shown, 
they saw, or thought they saw, that " great- 
er union of feeling and exertion among 
the friends of evangelical religion " would 
result from a general cooperation. And 
in order to come inio it on equal terms 
with the rear, they relinquished tlieir own 
peculiar functions, and both merged into 
one orjjtnism under the old Missiehu- 
setts Missionary Society's charter, which 
the legislature took the pains to alter for 
that express purpose ; and then the re* 
organized body became auxiliary to the 
American Home Missionary Society by 
agreeing, as the other auxiliaries also did, 
to pay over •* the whole of its funds," ac- 
cording to the 8th Article of the Constitu- 
tion — which they have continued to do 
ever since. Now, what right has the 
Executive Committee to disturb this well- 
considered and carefully adjusted basis of 
cooperation ? What propriety in one of 
the cooperating parties asking them to do 
it, without consulting the others? It 
would be an unwarrantable stretch of 
authority, as well as unfair in itself, lor 
the Executive Committee now to tell 
the Alton Presbytery, or the ten Commis- 
sioners, that demands so one-sided, self- 
favoring and subversive of all even-handed 
cooperation as theirs, can be allowed. 

It has indeed been said that these New 
England auxiliaries are doing just what 
they complain ot their Presbyterian breth- 
ren for attempting to do, — viz., taking 
care of their own feeble churches, liut 
how taking care of them V By giving 
them over to one Home Missionary Board, 
and their contributions to another ? By 
opening a Congregational Church Exten- 
sion Treasury, thirty thousand dollars 
deep, and employing an adequate num- 
ber of collecting agents to fill it ? No— no ; 
but by putting into the Treasury of that 
Society, as was done the past year, 
$1 14,000, and then receiving back $35,000 
to be expended among themselves under 
its commission. It is presumed that a por- 
tion of the balance ($79,000) is also ex- 



pended on Congregational churches out 
of New England ; but how much, nobody 
knows — nobody asks — nobody cares, so it 
be used for the upbuilding of Christ's 
kingdom, in the spirit and with the intent 
ot those unsectarian fathers who devised 
this plan of cooperation. If, as on rare 
occasions has occurred in these State So- 
cieties, a County or Conference Auxiliary, 
diss ttislicd with the too frugal disburse- 
mcnt within its bounds, assumes the un- 
disputed right of appropriating its own 
funds on its own field, it also assumes the 
care of its own poor churches— ultoiiy*. 
A ca«e like that of the Alton Presbytery 
cannot bo found in the Home Missionary 
annals of New England ; and nothing is 
haz irded in assertiug that it never will be. 

This case — in itself not worthy of half 
the notice hero given to it — derives im- 
portance from the fact that the entire 
New School Presbyterian Church, by 
their action in the last General Assembly, 
and by their subsequent proceedings, have 
planted themselves on the principle which 
underlies it, and intend to make it the 
tower of their defence— their MalakofT— 
in the war they wage against the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society. Who 
would have thought it V In that other 
conflict of the same sort which the Old 
School Presbyterians carried on against 
the same Society in former years, no such 
stand was taken, or even talked of. They 
wished to help forward their own denomi- 
nttion farther than it was likely to be 
advanced through a co-operative alliance 
with Congregational ists ; and they em- 
barked in a separate movement, under 
the sanction and control of the General 
Assembly, just as our New School breth- 
ren are now doing, through their Church 
Extension Board. They conceived the 
idea, at length, that the American Home 
Missionary Society was " injurious to the 
prosperity of the Presbyterian Church 
and they let it slide ; they withdrew, taking 
with them their funds, and all the feeble 
churches they could get But, strangely 
enough, our New School brethren, chafing 
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under the same sense of injury, and with- 
holding their patronage in like manner, 
still cling to the Society, and demand of it 
a support for their feeble churches, even 
should all the others in their connection 
• 4 contribute the whole of their Home Mis- 
sionary funds elsewhere !" 

There is no room for doubting 44 where- 
unto this will grow." It marks the near 
approach of a formal disruption of all co- 
operative ties between Presbyterians and 
Congregational ists in the work of Home 
Missions. 1 When or how the connection 
will be dissolved may as yet be a matter 
of conjecture; but that there has been 
for some years a steady progress towards 
it, and that the inauguration of the Pres- 
byterian Church Extension Committee, 
in 1855, will hereafter be viewed as "the 
beginning of the end," is beyond all con- 
jecture. The development since that time 
has been wonderfully rapid. From the sim- 
ple and artless office of relieving a few 
exceptional cases," the functions of that 
Committee have been so enlarged as to 
embrace the entire field of the American 
Home Missionary Soicty, so far. at least, 
as the wants of that denomination are 
concerned. The Old School Hoard of 
Domestic Missions is not projected on a 
larger scale, nor endued with more 
efficiency. This fact, in connection with 
the newly invented claims of the Alton 
and other Presbyteries, on which the 
whole New School Church, through iis Ge- 
neral Assembly, has taken a stand, is evi- 
dence enough of what is coming. Should 
these extraordinary claims continue to be 
refused by the Executive Committee, 
after all the resolutions passed and the 
logic expended in their enforcement, as 
we cannot doubt they will, it would seem 

1 TbU Imuc hai been deplored and withstood by 
tbe mam of New England Cougregatlooallets, and by 
none more sincerely than by thai writer of these 
page*. Buttuecourseofeventslssgalnstua. Every 
meeting of tbe General Assembly, and every Presby- 
terian movement outside of It— even when originating 
among tbe friends of co-operation and with a view to 
promote it -frays away some thread, before un- 
broken, in the silken cord that unites the two denotn- 
nlations in evangelical labor?. 



that the Presbyterians must break off their 
connection with the Society in full, as they 
have already done in part, if resolutions 
and logic have any force or meaning. 
They do indeed express tender feelings, 
as we have seen, at the thought of 
leaving the Society ; but if either must 
quit, it hardly stands to reason that those 
who have no fault to find should be the 
ones to go.* The Congregationalists, 
though the largest contributors to its funds, 
are satisfied, as yet, with the administra- 
tration of its affairs. We are glad that 
this fact is so fully recognized by Presby- 
terians ; though we regret to see a fact, so 
harmless in itself, turned into anew accu- 
sation against the Society. The writer of 
long articles in the Erunyelist, a' re id y 
referred to, com plaini ugly says, in that 
paper for July 20. " The Home Mission- 
ary Society has been so administered as 
to have arrayed in its favor, on every 
question, almost the whole Congregational 
denomination, and against its procedure, 
in important respects, every derided Pres- 
byterian in the land who is fully acquaint- 
ed with its doings." All this, while it 
proves nothing against the Society, does 
prove an irreconcilable variance of judg- 
ment between these two denominations, as 
to its policy- It is impossible that they 
should work together with advantage much 
longer, if this is indeed the position in which 
they stand to each other and to the Society 
in which they once co-operated so harmo- 
niously, and with such happy effect. 

* Mr. A. W. Corey, already referred to, lend* the 
following strong confirmation to the views here, and 
elsewhere in this article, advanced ;— " The action of 
tbe Alton Presbytery in regard to Voluntary Associa- 
tions, 1* virtually tbe same as that taken by tbe Old 
School party in 1881. and which led to tbe great 
schism In 1837. If, after an experience of some 
twenty odd years, the New School churches have 
suddenly discovered that the Voluntary and Union 
principle for tbe management of onr beneT-lrnt 
operation* ia wrong, and that our Old School breth- 
ren were right in placing everything under tbe man- 
agement of Ecclesiastical Boards, would it not be 
wise for those churches to transfer their relations at 
once from tbe New School to tbe Old School body, 
where they can be accommodated, and leave those 
who are satisfied with the present arrangements un- 
disturbed ?•' 
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VENTILATION OF CHURCHES. 
hy nr.v. isaac r. la no worthy. 



Tiik bouse of worship for the Winnisim- 
met Congregational Church of Chelsea, 
Mb., was commenced in 1851, and was 
complete"] early in 1852. The accompa- 
nying print of the front elevation is in- 
serted, not merely because of its good 
proportions and attractive yet inexpensive 
style, hut to afford an opportunity to say 
something further on the subject of " Ven- 
tilation " — a subject little understood, less 



well practised, but of* no inconsiderable 
importance. 

This house is of wood, 65 x 95 feet on the 
ground, including a four feet projection 
under the steeple, and one of e<pial depth 
in the rear for the pulpit. The auditory 
is SO feet in the clear, from ceiling to 
floor. The pews arc circular, bringing 
every worshipper into full view of the 
speaker. The galleries are very low and 
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pitch sharply, so that the back seat is as 
pleasant as the front. The chancel is 
very wide, the platform broad and only 
four feet above the floor, and the pulpit 
low. with sliding shelf for the Bible and 
notes. The c eiling is not arched, and all 
unnecessary angles and curves were care- 
fully avoided to prevent eddies and ech- 
oes. It challenges comparison with any 
other of it* proportions, in its acoustic pro- 
visions. A clear conversational tone will 
reach every part of (he auditory, however 
full. When the house is empty, conver- 
sation in a whisper has been t arried on 
from its remotest corners. It* vestry ar- 
rangements are very convenient The 
largest is 40x<>2. The Ladies' Room 
35X32 — the small vestry 35X25, and 
there is also a small kitchen, which has 
pump, sink, boiler and closet for the con- 
venience of the Ladies' Benevolent Circle. 
Both these small vestries connect with the 
largest by wide folding doors. 

The audience room seats over one 
thousand adults, not including the orches- 
tra. It is perhaps enough to say of the 
convenience and attractiveness of this 
structure, that within three years after its 
completion eighteen churches had adopt- 
ed it essentially as a model. The entire 
cost, including organ, carpeting and cush- 
ioning throughout, gas fixtures and fur- 
naces, was twenty thousand dollars. J. D. 
Towle, Esq.. of Boston, was the archi- 
tect. From this brief sketch, we pass to 
the main purpose of this article. 

Vkntilatiox is not a science, but a 
study. Few points are so understood and 
settled as to be always and invariably re- 
liable. Yet such is the practical impor- 
tance of the subject, that it must not be 
let alone; and whoever can contribute 
even a little, must not withhold it, and if 
the experience of any one has given one 
ray of light, that light ought to shine out. 
It is in this way only that the end all de- 
sire can ever he reached. Bad air is a 
tearful health destroyer, and but very 
little impurity exposes to the worst re- 
sults. Dr. Hall, of N. Y n in his Journal 



of Health for August, has an excellent 
article on 44 Impure Air," in which he 
says : 44 The men who worked in the 
Thames Tunnel suffered severely by 
emaciation, low fevers, and even death 
from breathing the deleterious ga< of the 
place ; where by the most critic al chemi- 
cal tests there was but one part of bad 

air to a hundred thousand An 

atmosphere containing only two parts of 
carlwnic acid gas in a hundred of com- 
mon air, killed a puppy in two minutes 
and a half ; and a do^ which breat lied an 
atmosphere containing only a quarter of 
one per cent of the same gas, died in ten 
hours." But this deadly gas is an invaria- 
ble product of respiration every where, 
and should never be re-inhaled. 

Our readers will not complain, there- 
fore, if their attention is again called to 
the subject, and a little addendum is here 
made to the very able and excellent arti- 
cle in our la«t; especially in connection 
with the accompanying elevation of the 
house of worship just described. 

Ventilation is pretty well secured in 
this building in a way very simple and 
inexpensive. There are two chimnies, one 
flue in each. They are in the two cor- 
ners of the auditory opposite the pulpit. 
The plastering and the sides of the build- 
ing are at distances varying from two to 
eight inches from the walls of the chim- 
nies on each side, and open thus into the- 
atric through the ceiling. Into this space 
around each chimney, at the Jfo>jr of the 
auditory a door about twelve by sixteen 
inches opens. On either side of the 
chancel, in the mop-board, a slide is made 
six inches by ten which opens into the 
space between the plastering and board- 
ing of the building and thus into the attic. 

The trap-door in the bell deck is made 
about six inches larger on three sides 
than the opening, ami a flange, some six 
inches deep is secured to the outer edges, 
which rests upon the floor of the deck 
when the door is shut, and which — with a 
flange of like depth around the opening — 
prevents the beating in of rain or snow 
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when the door is raided. To this door a 
cord is attached and passing over pullies 
drops down behind the organ from which 
place it is in the easy command of the 
sexton. 

In the center of the ceiling is a window 
of stained glass, six feet in diameter, 
which <-an be raised eight inches, opening 
also directly into the attic. 

The vcstrii's, which are all well above 
ground, but under the .auditor)', are twelve 
feet in the clear, and are furnished with 
openings twelve inches square in the 
•ides of the rooms, protected by rolling 
blinds or slats ; and thus behind the plas- 
toing they connect with the attic. 

Tins simple process for ventilation wan 
adopted on the supposition that where air 
could yet in, it could get out, and that it 
would go in the direction which the •* bal- 
ance in exchange " might happen to favor ; 
and thus circuiatwn would be teeured, 
hence ventilation. No ventiducts, ejec- 
tors or injector*, therefore, were made. 
Experience has proved the correctness of 
the alaivc theory. There is always imme- 
diate relief when the six vcutdator* of 
the large vestry are opened, and unques- 
tionably it would be greater were they at 
the (loor, instead of being eight feet from 
the flour. 

The large window in the ceiling of the 
auditory, opening directly into the attic, in 
subject to counter currents, and sometime* 
serioudy incommodes those who sit nearly 
under it. It should have a ventiduct to 
the bell-deck, if opened at all. But the 
openings* anmnd the chimuic* and on 
either side of the pulpit an- always opera- 
tive, efficient, ami always in the right 
direction— a downward current never 
being known. And though the passage is 
somewhat zigzag and wry rough, and 
vaning much in dimensions, a heavy linen 
handkerchief i* always turned up the 
chimney ventilators in winter; and with 
more force if the door in the hell-deck is 
raised. And strange as it may seem, this 
current is but a little less effective in sum- 
mer, when door* and windows are closed. 



and indeed is upward when windows and 
doors are open. It is always upward also 
when the attic and tower only are the 
recipients ; and these spaces, in very cold 
weather, are generally quite sufficient for 
all needed ventilation. Unquestionably it 
were more complete if there were straight, 
smooth and lubricated ventiducts to each 
opening, and lighted fires were kept 
burning in their centers, well towards 
their tops, and properly constructed ejec- 
tors capped each of them ; therefore let 
whoever can, avail themselves of these 
best means to secure an end so desirable, 
and they may not grudge a large outlay, 
in consideration of the benefits to be thus 
realized. And yet let not those who can- 
not have gas, nor furnaces, nor steeples, nor 
towers, nor money, despair of securing very 
good and very satisfactory ventilation in 
their churches; and dwellings too, where 
indeed it is not less needed, especially in 
sleeping apartments. 

Make your opening at the floor of the 
apartment to be ventilated equivalent to 
six inches or two feet square ; being larger 
or smaller, according to the number of 
them and the dimensions of the room. 
Let the passage-ways or vent.ducts be as 
direct, straight ami uniform in size as may 
be convenient, diminishing, if at all, at 
their outlet. But do not hesitate a mo- 
ment to use your passage-ways, though 
they must go quite round your building in 
their course, and be never so indirect or 
unequal or rough, provided only there are 
openings, and each successive one is 
higher than t be last Always have their 
outlet, whether many in common or singly, 

AT TIIK II1GIIKST 1'OSHIIILK POINT. Il 

msy be in or by the side of the chimney, 
or through the tower or turrets, or up 
ventilating tubes through ejectors made 
for t he purpose. They may go up between 
studdiugs or in the spandrel of the stairs 
into the space in the entablature, and out 
through apertures cut in the plancier. 
Create the openings, and be sure that the 
outlets are as much as possible above the 
inlets, and a circulation, and thus ventila- 
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tion is cer'ain. The current will be up- 
ward and hence outward ; and as a vacuum 
is impossible in rooms as ordinarily con- 
strue ted, there will be an abundant sup- 
ply from without, even though no injec- 
tors are made. The air taken from its 
lower stratum will be forced up these, 
even rough and circuitous, passages by 
the super-incumbent pres>ure, which cre- 
ates a circulation where it is wanted, taking 
away the coldest air in winter, thus greatly 
facilitating the warming of the room ; and 
in like manner, taking away the foulest 
air in the summer, as th;it which is 
breathed in so warm an atmosphere rises 
very slowly, if at all, above the heads of 
the respirants. Ventilators in the ceiling 
are hence of little worth, except to cool 
an overheated room in winter. It is bet- 
ter not to overheat, or quite as well, for 
the moment, to raise or drop a window. 
And this leads to the suggestion that win- 
dows should in all ca-es be protected by 
rolling blinds, and these should always be 
on the outside; both for the purpose of 
keeping out the heat of the sun, and for 
the convenience of regulating the d raits 
of air. By a proper adjustment of the 
blinds alone, when thus constructed, very 
good summer ventilation can be secured 
and eool air preserved, by keeping the 
blind.* snugly closed, ami the windows a 
little open at top and bottom, night and 
day, when the room is unoccupied. A 



very little attention in this direction would 
save much discomfort during the hours of 
religious service, and would save the wor- 
shipper from many nodding assent* to 
truths he does not hear. To construct 
windows in such form or of such materials 
as t j preclude the use of oubide, rolling 
blinds, is not good economy, and cannot 
be justified as a matter of fancy or taste, 
since it must be purchased so dearly. The 
great object of the sanctuary is too high 
and holy to be periled in the least for 
such a trifle. 

A sure and cheap mode of ventilating 
churches is to make the flue or flues of 
the chimney, of cast-iron pipes or of brick, 
round, as suggested in the valuable article 
above alluded to, — build the chimney 
around it square — leaving a greater or 
less space, as needed, bringing the two, 
near the top, together, giving them a 
common outlet; — then opening at the floor 
into this air-chamber, a door, with coarse 
wire-netting to protect the pa -sage ; or 
put in a register, and depend on this or 
them — winter and summer — and know that 
you have very good ventilation. If this 
cannot be secured in this form, realize it 
in other ways as nearly as may be. If 
planned for in the beginning, scarce a 
dollar's additional expense is called for to 
realize the great object sought, viz: fresh, 
living, wakeful air to breathe in the house 
of the Jx>rd. 



The Creeds of the World. — The following classification of the inhabitants 
of the earth, according to creeds, is made by Dieterice, a very thorough and careful 
statistician of Berlin. Taking the number 1,300.000,000 as the total population of 
the earth, he classifies them as follows : 

Christians, .33.5,000,000. or 25.77 per cent. 
Jews, 5,000,000, or 0.38 per cent. 
Asiatic religions, 600.000,000, or 46.15 per cent. 
Mohammedan, 160.000,000, or 12.31 per cent. 
PaiC&n*, 200 000,000, or 15.39 per cent. 
Total, 1,300,000,000, or 1(H) per cent. 

The 335,000,000 of Christians are again divided into— 

170,000,000 Roman Catholics, 50.7 per cent. 
89.000.000 Protestants, 26.6 per cent. 
76,000,000 Greek Catholics, 22.7 per cent. 
Total, 353,000,000, 100 per cent. 
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ARCHITECTURE AND CHRISTIAN PRINCIPLE. 1 



BY REV. GEORGE F. MAQOCN, PASTOR AT DAVENPORT, IOWA. 



Thk following question, it is supposed, 
states the subject assigned for this Essay : 
Is there any standard by whirh Christians 
should be guided, as Christians, in build- 
ing homes and churches, as to degree of 
ornament and amount of expense ? or, in 
the absence of any positive and fixed 
standard, are there any principles whirh 
should guide them ? 

It is to be admitted that no definite 
absolute standard can be found ; no one 
style, sire, or cost of building which is 
becoming and right for every Christian 
household, and every Christian congrega- 
tion. Families and congregations vary 
indefinitely in numbers and wants. Yet 
there are certain principles which ought 
to govern our domestic and sacred archi- 
tecture — Christian principles ; and the 
observance of these would remove those 
wide and strange contrasts now to be seen 
in our bouses and churches. Let it be re- 
membered that expense is discussed in 
this Essay only as affected by ornamenta- 
tion, not by cost of materials, labor, &c, 
&c. Where these are cheap, it may be 
consistent to erect a house or church of a 
style which would not be consistent where 
these are more cost! v. 

m 

Is it not, then, one of these principles 

l.The following article was read as an Es- 
say, by appointment, before the General 
Association or Iowa, nt Muscatine, June 3, 
18.09, and its publication requested by vote. 
It took its occasion from a discussion in the 
Association at Dubuque, June, 1858, upon 
costly and richly ornamented churches. At 
first the subject of Congregational Church 
architecture and the application of Christian 
principle* thereto, was given lo the writer. It 
was subsequently enlarged to cover the rela- 
tion of these principles also to domestic archi- 
tecture, i. a., the domestic architecture of 



that the real wants of a family or a con- 
gregation are to be provided for, before 
everything else V If there must needs be 
a choice, in any of the details of building, 
between an ornament and a comfort, — 
between something that will make the 
edifice beautiful, rich, or imposing, and 
something that will make it fit for its use, — 
we must secure the latter even with the 
lo>s of the former. To gratify the sense of 
beauty and the love of elegance is one 
sort of benefit to an individual or a con- 
gregation, but it is not among the most 
substantial and primary. The observance 
of this plain principle would not only re- 
move many architectural features of homes 
and sanctuaries which have been added at 
the cost of space, adaptation, and useful- 
ness ; but it would rase to the ground 
many stately, but undomestic and com- 
fortless residences*, and many temples so 
built for the worship of the Most High, as 
to be astonishingly unfit for the purpose. 
A handsome front and surroundings se- 
cured at the sacrifice of that interior room 
and convenience which health, refine- 
ment, and mutual benefit and happiness 
require in a home ; carved facings and 
44 trimmings," or a lofty spire, absorbing 
the means that should have made a church 
commodious ; or stained glass and decora- 
tions to correspond upon the walls, the 
roof, the galleries, the slips, the pulpit, 
paid for with the money that should have 
made it a place in which God's word can 
be spoken with ease and heard with dis- 
tinct ness : — these Christianity, at least 
Protestant Reformed Christianity, does 
not sanction. 

Is it not another Christian principle 
which should govern us, that our religious 
wants are to be provided for, in a 
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a church, before any and all others ? 1 If 
our houses and churches are (supposably) 
for no different object*, and built with a 
spirit and shaping of the whole and its 
parts no different from those which men 
have who are not Christians, — in the erec- 
tion of edifices with which religion has 
nothing to do, — then this Essay has no 
subject and there is no light " sown for 
the righteous " in the direction in which 
we seek it. If the principle — " whether 
ye eat, or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God"—" do all in the 
name of the Lord Jesus," " as unto the 
Lord, and not as unto men " — has no ap- 
plication here ; if good men, in planning 
their houses, may " make provision for the 
flesh to fulfil the lusts thereof," and, in 
planning their churches, may be governed 
by '* the lust of the eye and the pride of 
life," — then nothing, in either class of 
structures, should disclose the fact that 
they are built by, or for. Christians. If, in 
the house, every other thing has its place 
but " the one thing needful "— closets for 
raiment and food, for the care of silks and 
sweetmeats, for instance, and no closets for 
prayer ; rooms for bathing the body and 
none for the cleansing and preparation of 
the soul ; if, in the Church, the conven- 
ience of luxury and fashion has, by a 
thousand tokens, been consulted, instead 
of the wants of piety, and if thi.« w right, — 
then there is neither standard nor princi- 
ple to guide us in the matter. Is not. 
however, the godliness that is " profitable 
for all things," profitable for this thing V 
Recognizing the well-known distinction 
between building and architecture, it may 
be said that religion can only govern the 
building of either sort of edifice in a gen- 
eral way, by causing it to be built for the 
glory of God, and the spiritual good of 
man ; fitness, strength, durability, &c, 
must be obtained according to the laws of 
building; — while it can govern the archi- 

> This principle will be uudervtood properly. 
There mutt be ft roof to ■belter ue, of count, before 
thtre can be under it ft pUoe for prayer, u before 
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tecture — the plan and disposition of the 
details — with the utmost particularity, so 
as to secure our religious wants every- 
where above all others. There is no good 
style, fit for any edifice of a certain de- 
scription, which cannot secure the very 
objects, and all of them, which the edifice 
contemplates. If Gothic architecture, for 
instance, cannot be adapted to those con- 
veniences and useful inventions which be- 
long to a modern house, or to those which 
distinguish a Protestant Church, then it u 
no good style for either. For it is the 
very mark of good architecture that it 
simply adds grace and nobleness to the 
proper purpoies of the building to which 
it is apptied. 

Is it not also a Christian principle, and 
another which should govern us here, 
that our houses and churches ought not 
to absorb materials, money, time, and 
whatever else is costly, which are called 
for by other, i. e. by religious objects. 
Necessity, indeed, may often warrant the 
using for one purpose what is equally ne- 
cessary for another — but necessity only. 
Ornament is not a necessity — is not a re- 
ligious object, even when affixed to a 
place of worship. Nothing bears that 
chaiacter but the experiences and acts of 
the soul. Architecture is defined, by the 
celebrated John Rusk in, 1 to be the art 
which so disposes and adorns the edifices 
raised by man, for whatsoever uses, that 
the sight of them shall contribute to his 
mental health, power, and pleasure." Now 
good architecture, if it be ever so plain 
and unpretending, will do this. If the 
laws of proportion, symmetry, adaptation 
to place and light, suitableness and har- 
mony of coloring, and general effect be 
attended to ; your building will be en- 
nobled and made impressive and pleasing 
thereby, without embellishing. And this 
costs nothing. As a general rule, bad 
architecture, which neglects or violates 
these, costs most. But, this being se- 
cured, if, for purposes of humanity and 
grace, if for the heathen, the fallen, the 
» The Seren Laiup*, 4c, p. 7. 
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enslaved, if for the sheer saving of souls no advocate for meanness of private habi- 
bv the Bible and the tract and the mes- tation : but I would not have useless ex- 
senger sent forth, the dollar is clearly pense in unnoticed fineries; cornices of 
required which you would spend in add- ceilings and grain ings of doors, and fring- 
ing embellishments to a building already ing of curtains, and thousands such ; — 
decent, becoming, and convenient, you things which have become foolishly and 
have no right thus to spend it. Only re- apathetically habitual ; things which cause 
ligious objects, however, can be invested half the expense of life, and destroy more 
with a prohibitive claim so complete as than half its comfort, manliness, respecta- 
this. The dwelling and the sanctuary bility, freshness, and facility. I say this 
stand for the highest culture and bappi- emphatically, that the tenth part of the 
ness of man. Personal pleasure and lux- expense which is sacrificed in domestic 
ury cannot justly ask for the means with vanities, if not meaninglessly lost in do- 
which a Christian is at liberty to make the mestic discomfort, would, if collectively 
dwelling beautiful and memorable to the ofTered, and wisely employed, build a 
family. To gratify the lower desires, the marble church (were it desirable) for 
appetite, to spend for plate, jewelry, dress, every town in England — such a church 
by what law of proportion are these fit- as it would be a joy to pass near in our 
ting while one dwells within ignoble walls ? daily walks, and as it would bring the 
Nor can public spirit, in all cases, justly light into the eyes to see from afar, lifting 
demand this. For is that a high condi- its fair height above the purple crowd of 
tion of society in which elegant and mag- humble roofs." But while no other edifice 
nificent public edifices for civic purposes has such claims upon us as God's house 
are secured at the cost of mean habita- has ; the visible sanctuary is not that 
tions for the people ? Much more no un- "building "of God which has the highest 
religious object can justly claim that which claims. There is a nobler building ; 44 ye 
should make the Hou*e of GW, for spa- are God's building," wrote Paul to the 
ciousness, for simple and pure beauty, and converted Corinthians. 44 Ye are built up 
for convenient appointments, what it ought a spiritual house," wrote Peter to the 
to be. Let the question be between the elect. And when these two — the nobler 
court-house, the exchange, the school- and the inferior — at the same time claim 
building or the secular hall— and the sane- our substance, we must not expend on the 
tuary — the latter has the first right to be beautifying of the perishable, what can 
made handsome; God's house must ever be used for the saving of the imperishable, 
be before man's. Let the question be We must not so build that we have put 
between God's house and ours. For which it out of our power to give to the suffer- 
ought we to be most willing to make ex- ing, and promote the objects of Christian 
penditure ? " Is it time for you, O ye, to benevolence." 

dwell in your ceiled houses, and this Is it not another principle which should 
bouse, the Lord's house, lie waste V" 44 1 guide us, that Christians are under obli- 
do not understand the feeling," says Mr. gation so to build as not to promote ara- 
Roskin, 1 44 which would arch our own bition, pride, luxury, extravagance, and 
gates and pave our own thresholds, and similar unsanctified tempers, and wrong 
leave the Church with its narrow door ways in others V As a city that is set on 
and foot-worn sill ; the feeling which en- a hill cannot be hid, so a splendid man- 
riches our own chambers with all manner sion erected by a follower of the lowly 
of costliness, and endures the bare wall ~~ ~~ ; ~ — 

2 Our architectural expenditure " outfht to b« the 

and mean compass ol the temple. 1 am ^ ^ teough hM t*« Q dented to tbe gnat par- 

l The pMMflt i> rerbaiir nbridgw), boo the Seren *°— ot hum * n •»* 

Umpe, Ave, p. 15. to u< what wt can ipend in luxury."- ~ 
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Jesus can but sanction a spirit and stimu- will exercise it toward all other objects as 
late a course of life in other men, which well. "The domestic affections," said Judge 
the religion of Christ aims directly to re- Story, (2 Howard, 17. S. Bep. 149,) * are 
press. And the term »• splendid ", in this selfish, therefore the divine author of our 
connection, is so far relative in meaning, religion enlarged the precept, and taught 
that an edifice and appurtenances which us to love man as man, to love our neigh- 
would be deemed only respectable in bor as ourselves." This argument abro- 
.some places, may be stamped with the gates all restraint, and obliterates all lim- 
character and exert all the influence of itation upon personal expenditure. 44 If 
extravagance in others. Moreover as or- one has the means for a magnificent house, 
n amenta are allowable in a dwelling let him use them." A sound law, doubt- 
which are not allowable in a church— less, if he has them in God's intention 
both more of them and of a different char- simply for the having, and is himself, in- 
acter— so will elaborate and costly em- dependently of God, to decide the using; 
bellishment in churches have a more mis- but if he is a steward herein, and God has 
leading and corrupting effect upon the already decided the proper use before 
people than any other. It exaggerates giving them, and Christ's direction is, 
the tone and enlarges the range of all " Occupy " — for my pleasure and the 
social finery and excess. For one mark world's good — " till I come," and he has 
of luxury and meretririous display found them for this, and '* it is required of stew- 
in the house of worship which certain men ards that a man be found faithful 
and women attend, you shall find a dozen, then there is no such flowing license, no 
— so far as they have means for them, — such wide margin of indulgence for the 
in their houses. Men who have built, or sentiment of the beautiful at the cost of 
who mean to build, extravagant houses, moral interests and convictions. Still a 
love to have extravagant churches built margin there is for the home and the 
to keep them in countenance. family — it is no pinched and starveling 
It is very often said in defence of such doctrine Christianity holds — but it is a 
expenditures in domestic architecture, u If margin for use, not for mere gratification, 
one has the means, he has the right to use It is a moderate margin. If it be not so, 
them; it is his liberty." Does this exhaust then, as we say, there is no 
the subject ? It is matter of responsibil- whatever within the means 
ity, as well as of liberty. And a Chris- the Christian who is worth -$25,000 may 
tian is not " at liberty " to use bis means, expend $5,000 upon his dwelling, — if he 
however ample, in any way forbidden by be worth 8100,000 he may expend $25,- 
his obligations to religion, the Church, 000, — he whose property equals $200,000 
and a perishing world. The author of may expend $50,000, — he who has s>500,- 
11 Star Papers" uses this argument 1 in 000 may devote to it $100,000, and the 
defence of indulging a taste for the beau- millionaire $200,000,— $300,000, or $500,- 
tiful in art. " A wealthy Christian should 000. There is a limit, however, to the 
be generous with himself, and his family." beneficial me of money in this way. These 
Yes ; but he should ako be generous with extra thousands, tens, hundreds of thou- 
others, and with the cause of God ; and sands, secure no improvement, happiness, 
if it is generosity he exercises towards or even comfort which a few thousands 
himself and his, rather than selfishness, he could not secure. No individual, no fam- 

i A Uom* Mivtooary to Ohio or Indiana would DOt *™ 80 good by piling up CX- 

h»Te used tbif argument u dm* ttm popular preach- pense, even were it right Apply the 

•r «ith hU magnificat inomne from hia generous argument tO food as Well as tO dwellings. 

parUh,hi.book«,bU loctur-, enabling bin. to gl*. fl Christian "has the means" 

ua ut*r»l h«art Ufto to every r *xl c*uj*. The sub- " " c 

j*ot knot mux from tb«MB«>'poUit of ritw." should he accumulate food from every 
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clime ad libitum, everything, I do not say Such accessories bat increase opportunity 

that is luxurious and costly, but every- and secure attention. Splendor influ- 

thing that is healthful and delicious ? Is ences after its kind ; piety after it* kind, 

there no constraint or congruity, eon>b- The owner of a fine house will not, by 

tency, self-denial ; no regard for the condi- any means, put forth spiritual power in 

tion and wants of others ; no serious in- the proportion in which his house exhibits 

tent of keeping himself in sympathy with taste, and has absorbed money. These 

the masses, and free to give his attention will only give him the power of money 

and bounty to the suffering, the vicious, and taste; personal spirituality must give 

and the unevangelized ? him the other power. Moral influence is 

It is often said that a Christian must that subtle force of individual character 

build like other men, as to expense, ac- which must flow out before it flows in. It 

cording as the style of architecture in is first effluence. And that only flows 

which he builds may require. But has he out which is there, in the character, to 

any right, in the circumstances, to choose flow out Objects of ornament and cost 

a style of architecture regardless of ex- have no effluence of spirituality, therefore 

pense ? Is he to be governed solely by no influence. And the increase of oppor- 

taste ? Simply to gratify an architectu- tunity and attention only increases the re- 

ral preference has he any right to M tie sponsibility of a good man to exert the 

up " thousands with which Christ requires separate influence of piety ; never in- 

him to be doing good ? What is to be creases the powwr of his piety itself, 

supreme in him— I do not say the man of Moreover the eminence or splendid sur- 

taste or the Christian ?— but, some mere roundings of such a man may only give 

idiosyncracy of taste (for there is as good him opportunities he is unprepared to 

taste in moderately expensive styles, as in improve, and call attention not so much 

any,) or Christian and humane principle ? to his piety, as to his lack of it somewhat 

One might as well attempt to get up, for They may be so out of proportion as to 

some Christian friends, an entertainment overbalance it. He would himself do 

after the style of a Queen's a reception," something for God ; but the style he lives 

or a Presidential 14 levee," and excuse the in does more for the toorid. He would 

absorption of his means of benevolence 44 show piety at home," but his home shows 

and subsistence therein by saying he was too much of that which eats away piety, 

only carrying out the thing according to Mrs. Stowe, in describing the conversa- 

its design, as to lavish superfluous thou- tion between Aaron Burr and 44 Mary," 

sands upon a house, and say he is 44 only during the wedding-party at General 

carrying out the idea — the architectural Wilcox's, points out the contrast between 

design requires it" For other purposes her 41 worldly attire and the religious 

of God those thousands are not superflu- earnestness of her words ;" the 44 rich bro- 

ous. The wrong step is taken in adopt- cade " exerted no religious influence upon 

ing any such idea or design. Burr— her words alone furnished that 

Then it is said that rich and costly and her dress a purely worldly influence, 
houses give Christians who dwell in them — and the contrast between these pro- 
increased influence among worldly per- duced just what Mrs. S., with ju»t pbilo- 
sons of wealth and standing. Everything sophic and Christian insight, describes as 
has an influence after its kind. You can- 44 a pleased artistic perception of the con- 
not transfer it from one sort of thing to a trast" Two extremes are observable in 
thing of another sort. Splendor, and the houses of worldly persons, — one, where 
even eminence, does not exert the proper every thing is shaped so as to make or 
influence of piety ; — does not increase the save the most money — irrespective of 
influence which belongs to piety itself, comfort, improvement, character, 
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ness, influence ; another, where every- 
thing bends to the realizing the greatest 
possible present gratification. Both these 
should a Christian home be so built as to 
exclude, and allow, instead, the greatest 
possible religious culture. Many a man 
converted after he had built a splendid 
and worldly home, has carried it ever after 
as a mill-stone about the neck of his piety. 
It has made life, to its end, less sweetly 
and gloriously Christ-like than it might 
have been. Dr. Johnson said to Gar rick 
— after looking over his noble and luxu- 
rious residence ; — *' Ah ! David, these are 
things that make hard death-beds; we are 
loth to leave them." 

Let us turn now more particularly to 
Church architecture. Is there force in 
the arguments for costly ornament here 'i 
The influence men come under at Church 
should be preeminently, commandingly, 
exclusively, spiritual. It should favor de- 
vout contemplation, and an unworldly, 
abstracted attention to the truth. " Taste 
should be a modest servant of devotion, 
not the waste of it" We should build 
" not houses to worship, but only houses 
to worship in." A becoming and useful 
Church architecture must be congruous 
with the principles of beauty; but not 
strongly attractive to them, or excitingly 
suggestive of them. Ornate styles should 
be confined to edifices to which we resort 
for the enjoyment of the ornament For 
the Sabbath, this is not the proper busi- 
ness; the sanctuary is not the proper 
place. We want effect then ; but the 
effect of the truth and the worship, 9 not of 

* Mr. Ruskin, notwithstanding bis pie* for splen* 
dor In churches, noticed farther on, My a In % note to 
" Toe Seven Lamps," fee., p. 181, " the greatest 
question of s.11 oon oec ted with (religious art) remains 
entirely unanswered, ' What good did it do to real 
religion r There is no subject Into which I should so 
much ivjolr* to m > serious and conscientious In- 
quiry instituted as this I hare not knowledge 

enough to form the shadow of an opinion on this 
point, anil ( should he mo*t grateful to any ooc who 
would put it In my power to do so. There are, as It 
serin* t<> uie, t h rev distinct questions to be considered ; 
the first, What has been the effect of external » pica- 
dor on the genuineness and earnestness of Christian 
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the walls, the roof, and the windows. We 
want the light of heaven unstained. We 

sculptural representation in the communication of 
Christian historical knowledge ? Ac; the third, What 
the influence of the practice of religious art on the 
life of the artist?" In his last work, "The Two 
Paths,'' p. 22, be says, " Wherever art is practiced 
for It* own *&ke, and the delight of the workman is in 
what be does and prodneti. Instead of what be inter, 
pret* and exhibit*, then art has an influence of the 
most fatal kind oo brain ami heart ; and it btues, if 
long m> pursued, In the dtxiruction both of intel- 
lectual power and moral principle." Accordingly, he 

" one great fact fronting us, In stern universality 
namely, the apparent connection of great success In 
art with subsequent national degradation. . . . The 
period in which any given people reach their highest 
power io art la precisely that, in which they epp»ax 
to sign the warrant of their own ruin ; and from the 
moment in which a perfect statue appears in Florence, 
a perfect picture in Venice, or a perfect fresco in 
Rome, from that hour forward probity, industry, and 
courage seemed to be exiled from their walla, and 
they perish in a sculpturesque paralysii or a many- 
colored corrupUon. But even thi < is not all As art 
seems thus, in its delicate farm, to be one of the chief 
promoters of indolence and sensuality, so I need 
hardly remind you. it has hitherto appeared only in 
energetic manifestation, when It was in the service of 
superstition. The four greatest manifestations of hu- 
man intellect which founded the four principal king- 
doms of art— EgyptUn. Babylonian, Greek, and Ital- 
ian — were developed by the strong excitement of 
active superstition in the worship of Osiris, Belus, 
Minerva, and the Queen of Heaven. Therefore, to 
spe-itt briefly, it way appeir very difficult to show 
that art has ever yet existed In a consistent and 
thoroughly energetic school, unless it w&» eng vred In 
the propagation of falsehood, or the encouragement 
of vtoe." So Prof. Jowett, of Oxford, (on Ep. Ro- 
mans, quoted by West. Rev. for July,) "it is a sad 
reflection, when contemplating the glorious Athens, 
its marvels of art and beauty, &c. ; That if the inner 
life had been presented to us of that period which 
. . . . in art Ls the most briltUut epoch of humanity, 
we should tnve turned away from the sight with 
loathing and detestaUon." 

The argument from history, then, a^inst elab- 
orate and exquisite ornamentation in churches seem! 
very strong. The special argument from the relation 
to Romish cathedrals to superstitious feeling -ampli- 
fied by other writers— will bear all the stress laid 
upon It. But the argument from philosophy seemi 
to roe still stronger. ( 1 ) Art, when purest in charac- 
ter mid effect, can do but little in the sanctuary for 
spiritual religion, if anything, and should bold a 
second place It should be modest and retired at in 
(As prtunr* o f a tuperior agency. Mr. Raskin's care 
for Its corrupting influence, his proscription for the 
Art of the Future, Is, JKuheUc Realism, Pro-Raph •el- 
itism, — the simple Mtiiieuient and representation of 
natural fact— man's delight in God's work. [See 
Mod. Pain tatt, Stones of Venice, &«.] Now this, In 
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want that perfect fitness and simplicity 
which leaves the people, undiverted, to 
attend to the solemn and heart-searching 
business for which they assemble. It is 
said, indeed, that if we have no more than 
this, men will not be attracted to our 
churches. Let it be understood, then, 
that if a rational Christian oratory, and 
devout, flexible worship, and the disclo- 
sure of the human heart's deepest needs, 
and aspirations, ant) the truth which com- 
mends itself to every man's conscience, 
and the blessings which a Protestant 

Christian Church edifices, would go very ll'tle way 
towards teaching eren a natural theology. It could 
uerer become an evangelism, and IT It preponderated 
orer the worship and the teaching, would eventually 
become a luxury. It may secure a good subjective 
effect io the srtl<t, but will impart no objective spir- 
itualising power to his work. If we admit that there. 
U a "gospel of beauty," it is a vrrv limited gospel, 
furtht r« not p*t «, tbe real gospel, and *houlj have 
limited spare. (2) The natural facts them»elvr« hive 
a still purer effect than the artlsMc representation of 
them ; yet et en this is not the spirituil effect we need 
io the Church. "The great architect," says Mr. 
Ruxkin, (Lect. on Arch, and Pninting, Addenda, p. 
93) " must be a great sculptor or painter." Suppose 
be i", suppose e. g. be decorates the Church with 
"organic forms/' —flower-forms, for insunre,— ex- 
quisitely done with chisel or witli color, and fault- 
lessly pUved fir effect. The natural (lowers in their 
place, are fitted to s more religious . fleet They show 
us God's w»rk Itself, which is eren better than man's 
delight in it. We love to see them. A rase of p rair Ut 
flowers on a Wts&rn pulpit Is as grateful as, in our 
own experience, Jt is common. But is there much 
evanirelirnl ititlu ♦•nee therein? And still,— as 1're.*. 
Hopkins shows In bis beautiful argument on '• The 
Connection between Taste and Morals,"- " the culti- 
vation of th- line arts has less tendency than a Cute 
far natural objecra to Improve the <-h*raor*r '' It Is 
" favoraMe to morals rather than mi>r»l. It is 
never Christian. (3) Mu.-h art effect in Church Is 
a mental interruption. It is nor natural fact the soul 
wants there, but supernatural redemption,— the 
beauty, not of vegetable or atdmat forms, but or tbe 
Saviour's f*c* ; Die power, not of s*tbeti<-, but of 
evangelical emotion. The architecture srauds on the 
same footing with the niuidc. and the orator* of the 
Church ; it should help the pnper experience of the 
truth pondered, and not hinder by Intruding Its own. 
Mr. Riishin has thoroughly dispelled. ( Led. Arch, 
and I'aiut. pp. tbe tmry that i he " hear u- 

pointing spire" which characterises Gothic archi- 
tecture is expressive or religious iisplranou. " Quite 
as easy would it be for oue of his genius, in-ight, and 
mastery of Style, to dispel the fiuicj th it ri< h and 
dellgbtfnl art, in Church, aid* religious effect. Every- 
thing works upon mind afUr iu km*. 



Christianity sheds all abroad, — if these 
cannot attract, it is not our business, by 
other appliances, to play upon human 
nature on the Sabbath and in the Church. 
But " other denominations u>Ul," it is said, 
" attract by these other appliances, and 
all therefore must, if not for religion's 
sake, then for self-defense/' This argu- 
ment is beneath an answer from a Con- 
gregationalist Would that the shade of 
some devout Puritan might arise and make 
reply! Would that a profound know- 
ledge of the human soul, and what is per- 
manently, not to say in the true sense, 
spiritually powerful over it, were rjosseesed 
by those who thus argue. " Raise me but 
a barn," says on** , in the very shadow 
of St. Paul's cathedral, and with tbe 
conscience-searching powers of a White- 
field I will throng that barn with a mul- 
titude of eager listeners, while the matins 
and the vespers of the cathedral shall be 
chanted to the statues of the. mighty dead.** 
It is a part of our duty, as the historic 
representatives of those who deserted 
gothic arches and ancient minsters, to 
wake 

" the sounding aisles of too dim woods " 

with the voice of psalm and prayer ; and 
who, in the uncouth meeting-houses of the 
first half-century after The Landing. 
gathered almost the whole living popula- 
tion—something which the elaborately 
beautiful temples of no part of the land 
can accomplish now ;— to show that mighty 
relijrious sincerilv and fervor, and the 
unction of the Holy Ghost, and gospel - 
wisdom on the preacher's lips can do what 
architecture never can. It is said, again, 
that 'our comparative denominational 
respectability requires this outlay in em- 
bellishmi-nt." When we have gone so 
far from the spirit of John Robinson's day 
i hat we let our " respectability " lean 
back on such a prop, it may be reverently 
doubted whether Jesus Christ has any 
more use for the Congregational branch 
of His house. It is said that " men will 
give more, for religious objects, in costly 
churches than in plain ones." By what 
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philosophy does this come true ? Do tbey 
give more (according to their means) in 
costly dwellings than in plain ones ? Do 
luxurious and selfish arrangements — pri- 
vate or public — naturally open or liberal- 
ize the heart ? A brother of large expe- 
rience for an important Christian enter- 
prise — which sends him through half a 
dozen of our States — informs me that pre- 
cisely the reverse is true. They who have 
built extravagantly, houses or churches, 
are least liberal in proportion. " I see 
why you never give to Missions," said a 
collector on being shown into the splen- 
did parlors of an Eastern Christian, " you 
cannot afford it." It is said that " men 
will give more for such churches, if not in 
them ; that worldly men will give who 
would not otherwise. But if it is not 
Christian for u$ to expend great sums so, 
can it be Christian to do it for the sake of 
getting others to do likewise ? It is said 
that " it does men good to expend thus, 
1 not the gift,' indeed, • but the giving.' " 
This point is made by Mr. Kuskin, in 
an argument more brilliant and ensnaring 
than has ever been constructed by any 
other thinker. 1 He sets forth the Lamp 
or Spirit of Sacrifice as that which 
44 prompts to the offering of precious 
things, merely because they are precious, 
not because they are useful or necessary. 
Of two kinds of decoration equally effec- 
tive it would choose the more elaborate, 
because it was so, in order that it might in 
the same compass present more cost and 
more thought. It is therefore most un- 
reasoning and enthusiastic, and perhaps 
best negatively defined, as the opposite of 
the prevalent leeling of modern times, 
which desires to produce the largest re- 
sults at the least cost." Costliness, be 
urges, was an esse tial element of every 
form of sacrifice in the Old Dispensation 
made to please God, " Neither will I offer 
unto the Lord my God of that which doth 
cost me no;bing," said David to Araunah. 
And then be shows that neither art nor 
splendor was * necessary" to the ottject of 



the tabernacle or the temple, and yet it 
was required — as an external sign of re- 
membrance and gratitude and the fall 
surrender of men's treasures to Jehovah ; 
they were to present to Him " the thought 
that invents and the band that labors, 
wealth of wood and weight of stone, 
strength of iron and light of gold." We 
are glad of any method to bleed our prev- 
alent modern (religious) parsimony, but 
we need not increase the cost of church- 
building to do it ! There are better ob- 
jects, and more spiritual methods — plenty 
of them. Besides, while the consecration 
of our best to God's service is of lasting 
obligation, the manner of it changes. 
The splendor of the temple was not of 
permanent obligation, any more than the 
form thereof, or the ritual practiced there- 
in. These all were spiritually useful then, 
not no w. ( l ) That age, compared with our 
own, was a barbaric age, when outward 
impression was everything. (2) There was 
no Jewish style of architecture, and it be- 
ing dangerous to copy a Gentile style,(even 
if tbey in their isolated condition could 

0 

have done so), there was a needs be that 
God prescribe an architecture. The pat- 
tern of the tabernacle had to be shown Mo- 
ses in the Mount, and the details of the 
temple enjoined upon Solomon. (3) Every 
thing was done, in this splendid temple, 
to please God ; every thing is done in ours 
to please taste. The God of our archi- 
tecture is not celestial, but {esthetic. (4) 
They had not, could not have, an aggres- 
sive evangelism like ours to which to con- 
secrate what was precious. The temple 
must receive the gold and silver and 
shittim-wood as the only religious outlet 
for the spirit of sacrifice in such things. 
(5) The essence of the directions to Israel 
was to be generous to the Lord's cause, 
and this we still must be, and can be, more 
effectively, in other ways. 

And now, all other arguments for or- 
nate and costly churches being exhausted, 
if it is said, as it is said, — that tbey educate 
the architectural taste of the people, the 
reply is,— that it is not a Church object 
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— especially it is not with us. " Archi- 
tecture is the beginning of arts," it is 
urged, — all the others follow that, and 
flourish best, as that docs, in the service 
of religion. Let us seek this " lower ad- 
vantage ** therein, if not the higher. 1 That 
argument is for other communities than 
ours ; for those that, of purpose, mingle the 
worldly with the spiritual, and have a 
theory that this is the best way to promote 
religion. It is for those who cultivate 
taste even to the imperilling of piety. It 
is not an argument for Congregational 
lips. 

Two or three objections to unlimited 
expense in churches «ome to notice here. 
They are patent and grave. One is the 
undue prominence it gives to money, and 
mere monied men. You can raise large 
means, up to a certain point of cost and 
ornamentation, from large numbers of men 
in ordinary eircumstames. The masses 
will build "churches lor the masses." 
The proportion given by persons of opu- 
lence will not too much preponderate. 
Beyond that it will. In the Methodist 
Discipline, Part 2, Seet. 2, are the follow- 
ing question and answer. " Ques. Is 
anything advisable in regard to building ? 
Ans. Let all our churches be built plain 
and decent, with free seats ; but not more 
expensive than is absolutely unavoidable, 
— otherwise the necessity of raising money 
will make rich men necessary to us. But 
if so, we must be dependent on them, yea, 
and be governed hy them. And then, fare- 
well to Methodist discipline, if not doc- 
trine too." 

Another objection is, that great expense 
and embellishment almost always neces- 
sitates a Church debt. Some say, " well, 
create a debt, build a house for genera- 
tions to come, and let them pay their 
quota for the house ; it is to be theirs as 
well as ours." But (1) who would do 
that in the case of a dwelling? Who 
would bequeath his children a debt on a 
splendid mansion, if he could build suffi- 
ciently well, within his means ? (2) Does 

i Raskin, p. 16. 
VOL. V 49 



God require a congregation to erect an 
ornate structure which, neither from their 
own resources, nor from charity, they 
can pay for? God unquestionably re- 
quires of every congregation such a house 
that alt to whom they ought to give the 
gospel can hear it therein ; and many of 
our congregations are sinfully behindhand 
in this regard. But much ornament is 
not necessary to the preaching and hear- 
ing of the gospel. What any people 
ought to build, as a rule, they can get paid 
for. The history of our Church-Building 
Fund proves this. (8) A share in the 
original cost (though the principal and 
interest of a debt) need not be laid upon 
those who come after us, in order to give 
them obligations to meet. Tho more we 
do, — thoroughly, — fixing and widening 
the influence of the local Church, the 
more our successors will have to do, and 
pay for. More work makes work for 
more. But if some portion of their means 
is absorbed in doing part of our duty- 
left by us undone — or in meeting obliga- 
tions which we ought not to have created, 
some portion of their own duty will, in 
consequence, be left undone. Therefore 
Mr. Wesley took strenuous precautions 
against chapel debts, and forbade agents 
going out of their circuits to collect funds 
to discharge them* Our Church-Building 
Fund rules provide that every congrega- 
tion aided shall have its house free from 
debt. How will it look to have the fee- 
blest of our churches exempt, worshipping 
in humble chapels unincumbered, and the 
strongest and wealthiest occupying edi- 
fices that ape cathedrals (in style, not in 
size) loaded down with pecuniary obliga- 
tions ? What will be the influence of 
this on religion ? Or, to step a moment 
on higher ground, shall it be said that the 
precept, 44 Owe no man anything," is not 
of still more solemn obligation on church- 
es than on persons ? Does not avoidable 
disregard of it work more mischief there 
than in private affairs ? 

Another— and a conclusive— objection 

> Discipline, Ed. N. York, 1844, p. 168. 
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is that such church edifices must exclude 
the poor. They must needs be too small, 
that is one thing. What is given to use- 
less beauty is taken from space and con- 
venience. Small church-buildings, spe- 
cially in large towns, are un-Congrega- 
gational. Our fathers in the " colonial " 
wildernesses seldom built a house that 
would hold less than a thousand ; often 
provided for a considerable portion of the 
second thousand. We, two centuries la- 
ter, in the dense and wealthy cities, con- 
fine ourselves to the capacity of a few 
hundreds. 1 When the sanctuary of the 
First Church in Northampton was built, 
the accessible population was much 
smaller than now. Relatively, in cases 
not a few absolutely, the oldest sanctuaries 
in New England are the largest. It 
would be instructive to know how many 
parishes have pulled down eapa-ious old 
edifices, and built new and small. * We 
seem to admit, by our degeneracy in this 
thing, that we do not expert the people 
to worship with us, and that we make no 
provision for the poor. We ought at once 
to return by the way we came. The 
half-enlightened islanders of the Pacific 
shame us in this regard. The chapel at 
Raiatea in the South Seas is more than a 
hundred feet in length, and forty-two, in 
width — holding twenty-four hundred hear- 
ers. The chapel at Iluahine is sixty feet 
by one hundred. The Stone Church at 
Lahaina, on Hawaii, 3 is sixty-two feet by 
ninety-eight, with galleries, seating — in 
the naiive manner — three thousand. 
There is one at Kailua seventy-eight feet 
by one hundred and eighty ; one at Hon- 
olulu sixty-three, by one. hundred and 
ninety-six. There is one on Tahiti seven 
hundred and twelve feet long; with three 

1 Tbe average rapacity of evangelical church edi- 
fice! in London in eight hundred " Km rely !« awy moj. 
em city thvrth.tvm of ikt Imgnt r!as*. capable of 
Mating more thnn twelve or fifteen hundred." 

* And nearly a! way* the diminished hire I* l» r the 
sake of affording mure ornament ; while if ornament 
U »s attracUve aa i» presupposed, tbe aisn tdiould be 



pulpits distributed throughout its immense 
length. When shall we see a revival of 
zeal for the Lord's House that shall give 
it some size ? There is nobleness in that 
alone without the aid of art. Great 
crowds of worshippers too are themselves 
a great attraction. The popular heart 
flows that way. Large congregations 
'* are a feeling." And on the other hand 
the masses will not come where they know 
that not even standing room has been 
provided them. Mr. Beecher and Mr. 
Spurgeon are doing something to open 
our eyes in this matter. * Our miniature 
church boxes, tricked out with upholstery 
and other finery, are, in a just and sober 
Chr^tian judgment, contemptible. They 
show how small desire we have to evan- 
gelize the masses. They are one cause 
of the vast bodies of heathen in Christian 
cities.' Let us say little about non- 
attendance and — about " beggarly account 
of empty boxes " — so long as the boxes 
themselves are so beggarly in size ! What 
Methodism secures by itinerancy — viz., 
hearing of the gospel by the largest num- 
ber within a certain district, the Puritans 
aimed at also, but in another way, — by 
commodious edifices • — the people com- 
ing to the prcaeher, rather than the 
preacher riding round to the people. And 
they came. The house was for the future, 
as well as the present population, within 
a circuit of miles. It was so much larger 
than we build, at the same time that the 
population was so much less, because the 

* Ob»rliu, Ohio, bna long been * noble example of 
the ri*hr w »y. A sanctuary who** copaciry U nearly 
three thousand, built when the settlement had a few 
hundre is. The new (proposed) Pine Street and Wo- 
burn churches are late, but gtod example* of revUed 
l?i'!igreg.viunal Ctiris imity on this point. 

> Loudon b .« 2,000,000. N. w York haa 400 : 000, fir 
wh«m there a" no sitting*, Philadelphia 300.000. 

» There are objections to hou<<.« *eail> g five and 
fix thousand, which do not hold agtin«t those feat- 
ing two or three th"u*iuid. Tb.* only objection of 
any forre ag;iin>t these list -"no man can ex*rci«e 
pastoral care over so many "— U tbu* auawered by a 
journalist It U not a que-tion between a cer:<dn 
number baring pactor.il care or not having It ; but 
between a great multitude having tbe goepel or not 
having it ." One can be a pastor to Just aa many, if 
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whole style of the piety of our fathers was 
so much larger. Great advance move- 
ments in religion always enlarge the con- 
gregations, and the houses in which they 
assemble as well. Decline in piety con- 
tracts both. We need not the "broad 
Church" but broad ^churches— with am- 
ple nave, and spacious galleries, and mul- 
titudinous pews where 44 the rich and 
poor " may 44 meet together." The edi- 
fices we object to exclude the poor, again, 
by the coat of sittings ; that is another 
thing. Boston is said to have 44 ample 
Church accommodation" for the popula- 
tion, yet the current expenses of worship 
in many of the Congregational churches 
average $100 each Sunday, and in one 
of the Episcopal churches S200. 1 44 The 
average rent of a decent pew in the New 
York churches is in the neighborhood of 
$60 per annum." ' The annual tax on 
pews in the Boston churches, Congrega- 
tional, Episcopal and Unitarian, (addi- 
tional to cost) varies from $48 to $75. 
Very naturally it is the Church whose 
pew-rent is lowest (Pine St. $48,) which 
undertakes by building larger to reduce it 
fifty per cent., and thus furnish the gospel 
to those of small means. This is the only 
method. To attempt to obviate the evil by 
44 class " churches — these for the rich, 
those for the poor — is even worse than 
radically un-Congregational, it is intense- 
ly un-Christian. That the 44 poor" church- 
es are 44 reared by the charity of Christian 
persons," says Pres. Woolsey, *• makes no 
difference in the principle." Another 
miserable effect of ornate churches is the 
style of dress they beget. This drives away 
many, even, who are not poor. Our gew- 
gaw city sanctuaries provoke to finery.* 
There is much "dressing for church " 
which cannot be distinguished from dress- 

« Boston Transcript, May 6, 186*. 
* Journal of Commerce. 

1 Few American ladies who attend them have the 
good «mte of the excellent Queen of Holland, who 
attended the American chapel, Pail*, tn unpretend- 
ing costume, putting to shame ladles from England 
and the tj. 8 , who bad come to see her there, tricked 
out In their most expensire and flaunting attire. 



ing for the ball room. Two fashionable 
Episcopal journals were stirred up re- 
cently to reprove 44 communicants who 
extend a jewelled hand and arm to re- 
ceive the Holy Communion." There be 
things like these which 

Make God's poor almost an exiled race 
Etch from the open temples of Ills grace." 

Two Millions. 

If we travel in that direction much long- 
er, American cities will be like Paris, 
where the churches, travellers tell us, are 
44 dedicated to art, and music, and show." 
Respectable families already give, as the 
reason why they stay away from God's 
house, that they 44 cannot dress well 
enough." One has said that 44 there is no 
place where one feels so keenly the infe- 
riority of shabby apparel" — the place 
where he should think least of it. 44 Many 
a man who attends the opera with com- 
parative comfort, shrinks from the criticisms 
of church-goers upon his dress. If much 
going to Church is necessary to salvation, 
more men and women will be kept out of 
heaven by seedy broadcloths and faded 
gowns than is dreamed of in out theology." 
And though we preach on the duty of 
dressing plainly in the house of God, as 
we ought to do, people will not dress so, 
as long as the house itself is anything but 
plain. 

The reply to this objection may be that 
the magnificent edifices of Catholic Eu- 
rope are resorted to by the poor. But 
you cannot conclude from what is true 
under conditions of despotism and super- 
stition, to what will be true under condi- 
tions of free, intelligent Protestantism. In 
Catholic Europe the cathedral is the only 
place where the poor man can feel that 
he is at all on a par with the rich. He 
performs the same ceremonies, kneels in 
the same open nave or chancel, before 
the same altar. Dress is little noticed in 
the crossings and bowings and genuflex- 
ions. But in Protestant America all is 
reversed. The poor man feels more on a 
par with the rich, at almost any other 
time and in almost any other place, than 
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when he sits a leisurely spectator in his 
pew, and observes his neighbor's changes 
of Sunday raiment It is absolutely eer- 
tain that if we build churches which sug- 
gest and sanction brilliant and expensive 
attire, it will not be true in them that 
44 the rich and poor meet together." 

Another objection is that all this ex- 
penditure prevents our having such a 
Church Building fund as we ought to 
have. After all proper allowance for cost 
of site, &t\, &c, in cities, can it be right 
for a single church to expend more in 
one edifice tban the whole denomination 
to which it belongs raises to furnish tem- 
ples for those who have none V Three 
years since, it was found that seven hun- 
dred Presbyterian churches (O. 8.) — 
more than one fifth of the whole — were 
without places of worship, and at the late 
meeting of the General Assembly it was 
announced that five hundred and fifty- 
three churches, out of two thousand two 
hundred and sixty-seven — one fourth — 
are still unprovided. At the same time, 
a single city Church — that of Dr. Spring, 
the "New Brick," — has cost $2.30,000, 
while the whole (O. S.) body has raised 
for Foreign Missions— its largest charity — 
but 8224,000. 44 Do the people need 
place to pray V" asks Mr. Ru>kin. 44 Then 
it is no time for smoothing pillars or carv- 
ing pulpits. Let us have enough first of 
walla and roofs." The people do need 
44 place to pray," in all evangelical de- 
nominations. Can we wonder that it is 
thought to be a sin and a shame for the 
wealthier Societies to lavish thousands 
after thousands upon ornament, while the 
Church Building Fund is incomplete? 
Cromwell is said to have found some cost- 
ly statues of the apostles in an English 
Church: — 44 Melt down these fellows," 
said be, 44 and send them about like their 
Master, doing good." 

Another objection is suggested by the 
moral effect of such churches. Though 
architecture cannot spiritualize, it can 
unspiritualize. Decoration in the Church, 
for decoration's sake, is religiously emascu- 



lating. It is inconsistent with Christian 

simplicity. It betokens decay in the bet- 
ter nature. It fosters pride. It disturbs 
and dilutes the spiritual element,— mixing 
a certain per centage of refined material- 
ism with it. It fosters pride. We should 
build, as our fathers did, 44 not houses to 
worship, but only houses to worship in." 
It can teach wrong views and perpetuate 
them. 41 The spirit of Romanism," says 
Professor Park,' 4 * is now perpetuated by 
her old massive churches more than by 
her folios." Methodism is at this day 
losing more, as a distinctive, earnest 
evangelism, by her Church structures 
than in any other way. As every great 
advance of piety — witness the Reforma- 
tion, Puritanism, the Wesleyan move- 
ment — brings together great crowds of 
plainly-dressed people ; so it builds larger 
and plainer churches. With every de- 
cline they become smaller and more 
ornate. The former do not need the little 
finicalities and architectural dandyisms of 
inferior temples, a>sthetically* or spirit- 
ually. And the Christian Future will 
wonder at the costly architectural abomi- 
nations in which more than one Congre- 
gational brotherhood has consented, of 
late, to entomb its simplicity, humility, 
and spirituality. As the impression of 
the house is part of the impression which 
the parents who built it make upon their 
children, — part of the effluence and in- 
fluence of their character, — so the impres- 
sion of the Church edifice not only mingles 
with the services as conducted by the 
minister, but is part of the impression t 
which the Church itself, as a body of 
Christians, makes upon the congregation 
and the world. It convevs character, the 
character which that body of Christians 
have put, or allowed the architect to put, 
into their sanctuary. 

We dissent totally, then, from the idea 
of unlimited expense and embellishment 

i Di* our»e before the l'utoral Association of Mam., 
1844, p. 32. 

» Compare Mr Buskin's ulrica to Architect*, f*- 
tim, touching the use of " great blocks and muiw of 
plain stone." 
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in the bouse of God. Mr. Dexter says, in 
the April number of the Congrega- 
tional Quarterly, p. 21 2. u We give no 
advice to those who are able to build, and 
pay for, magnificent houses. The richer 
the house the better, if in good taste, and 
paid for." We instinctively set a strong 
interrogation mark against this proposi- 
tion. Unqualifiedly, absolutely, " better 
as it is richer?" It may be too rich as a 
building fiir its purposes as a Church ? 
And the principles we have maintained 
point to this standard, or rule, for houses of 
worship: IsA ornament and cost corres- 
pond with the average of these in the homes 
of continent Christians — the average, we 
mean, as between the poorest and the 
richest, bearing in mind what consistency 
is, and what has been advanced touching 
cost and ornament and Christian hornet. 
This is only approximate after all. Such 
an average may be too high or too low. 
To "do as other men do in a Christian 
country," is not, by the concessions of 
Deism itself, altogether safe. 4 Extra va- 

* Westmliuter Review, July 1869, pp. <H and 85. 
" Jowvtt and the Bruad Church." 



gance or meanness, pride or parsimony, 
may affect even Christian practice. And 
among consistent Christians the average 
will be higher or lower, within limits, as 
their means may be. Therefore in a set- 
tlement of log houses, the " Doric M Log 
Temple, recommended in the Home Mis- 
sionary for Dec. 1843, will hold the same 
relative place that Plymouth Church does 
in Brooklyn. It is to be noted also that 
our fathers put more embellishment on 
their civic edifices than they did on their 
churches— more also on some of their 
dwellings. Compare Boston State House, 
and Hancock House, with Brattle Street 
Church. The Church should strike the 
average, not of public secular buildings, 
but of Christian homes. This will secure 
the best impression and attraction. And 
if a modest, gradual, consistent improve- 
ment takes place in these, the sacred 
edifice which they surround may also be 
modestly improved and enriched, pari 
passu, from year to year, and may proper- 
ly have such a style of construction and 
appointments as will allow this to be done. 
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The statistics of the Rkkormed Dutch 
Church, just issued, compare with those 
for 1858 as follows: 

1858. 1859. 

Number of churches, 393 410 

ministers, 389 400 

»' student* in theology, 42 61 

" members receded on 

confession, 4,039 5,165 

Members ree'd on certificate, 1,788 1,744 

Total of communicants, 46,197 .50,304 

Adults baptized, 847 978 

Infants " 3,472 3,844 

Catechumens, 14,959 14,431 

Number in Sunday-Schools, 23,209 40,905 

Contributions to benev., $99,199 $125,268 

" In some respects," says the Christian 
InteUigtncer, » this exhibit is gratifying. 



The increase in communicants, in Theo- 
logical students, in Sunday scholars, and 
in contributions, is decided. Infant bap- 
tism is evidently not neglected, as it is 
often said to be. But our growth in 
churches is small— only seventeen in the 
year. But now that our candidates are 
increasing, and the Domestic Board are 
rid of tho horrid incubus of a chronic 
debt, we may reasonably look for a larger 
and rapid expansion in this respect." 

In our July number we gave the Sum- 
mary of the various Baptist denomina- 
tions, as appearing in the Baptist Almanac 
for 1859. From that of 1 860, we take the 
following : 
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Statls. 



Alahama, . 
Arkuu-a-, 

California, . . . 
Connecticut, . 
Delaware, 

District of Columbia, 
Florida, .... 
Georgia, ... 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Indian Territory, 
Iowa, . * . . 

KilTl-HS 

Kentucky, . . . 
l.ouirdana. . . . 
Maine, 

Maryland, . . . 
Mav-aohusctts, . . 
Michigan, 
Minnesota. 
Mi>-isMppi, . . . 
MU*ouri, . . . 
Nebraska, 
New Hampshire, . 
New Jersey, 
New York, 
North Carolina, 
Ohio 




Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode I -land, 

South Carolina 

1 ennessee 

Texas, 

Vermont, 

Virginia, 

Wwoiwii 

f irnnan and Dutch Ch's in the 1 " . S., 
♦Swedish Churches in tlie I". Stat* 1 -, 
•\Vel>h Churches in the 1'. State., 

Total in the United States, . . . 



Nova Scotia, . . , 
New Brunswick, . . 

Canada, 

"Wot India Inlands, 

Total in North America, 
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OTHER DENOMINATIONS THAT rHACTlCH IMMKItSION. 

Anti-Mi-'-ion Hapti^t> in the C S., 
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The following enumeration of Metho- 
dists, throughout the world, is copied 
from The Wcxleyan^ (Syracuse, N. Y.,) 
June 8, and we doubt not is as reliable as 
it is satisfactory by its completeness : 

" For some months past, we have been 
collecting facts to compile a table of the 
different Methodist bodies in the world, 
fuller and more particular in many re- 
spects than any we have as yet seen. 
But we have delayed this work until 
now, in part, to obtain information, and 
in part for want of time to arrange the 
facts to be embodied. So far as Euro- 
pean Methodism is concerned, we have 
copied largely from the Methodist New 
Connexion Magazine for February 
last, where may be found the best collec- 
tion of facts bearing upon this subject we 
have ever seen. Several tables have 
been made out in this country, giving the 
amount of Church property, number of 
Sabbath Schools, &c. All these we omit, 
confining ourselves to the number of 
Church members and ministers, &c. 

Methodist E. Chchcii. members, 956,554 
TravelinK Preacher*. 6,502 
Local Preachers, 7,530 



Total, 

Southern M. E. Church, 
TravelinK Preachers, 
Local do., 



970,587 
,• 700,000 
2,571 
f4,984 



Total, 707,555 

The parent body of Wesleyan Meth- 
odists, under the rare of the British 
and Colonial Conferences, accord- 
ing to the minutes of 1858. ar»- as follows : 

277,091 
19,406 
64,848 
1,446 
24,461 
40,837 



BritUh Conference members, 
Ireland, 

Foreign Stations, 
French Methodists, 
Australian, " 
Canadian, •* 

British American Kastern Conference. 

members, 13,511 



Probationers, 



4I1.G00 
40,846 



Total, 482,446 
Ministers, (including supernumera- 
ries), 2,450 
Number of Local Preachers riot given, 

but probably not less than 15,900 



Besides the great parent bodies in Eng- 
land and America, there are, in both 
countries, several branch denominations, 
which now present no inconsiderable 
figure in the statistics of Methodism. 

The Methodist New Connexion 
has : — 

Members, (including Canadian in- 
crease), 26,002 
Ministers, 177 
Local Preachers, 1,065 

Total, 27,244 

The Primitive Methodists have — 



Members, 
Circuit Preachers, 
Local Preachers, 

Total, 

The United 
Churches have :- 

Members, 
Circuit Preachers, 
Local Preachers, 

Total. 



Methodist 



116,216 
609 
10,533 

127,358 

Free 




41,949 




• Or exactly 689,175, as on p. 800, 
t In tabte oo p. 800, 6,016. 



The Wesleyan Reformers, who 
still remain Independent Methodists : — 

Number not published, but probably 

not less than 12,000 
Number of Preachers not known. 

Bihle Christians, who are Metho- 
dist in doctrines and ordinances, with a 
liberal system of government : — 

Members, 19,068 
Preachers, 
Loral Preachers. 

Total, 

Church Methodists in Ireland — a 
denomination which admits lay delega- 
tion, but forbids its ministers to adminis- 
ter the ordinances of Baptism and the 
Lord's Supper : — 

Members, 9,158 
Preachers, 78 
Loral Preachers, (number not given.) 

Total, 9,236 

In addition to the foregoing, there are 
several branches of the Methodist family 
in America, which are distinguished from 
the parent body by the adoption of a lib- 
eral system of Church polity. 
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Mkthodist Protestants of this 
country : — 



Members North and South, 
Traveling Preachers, 



SO ,000 

916 



Total, 80,916 

Zion M. E. Church and thk Bethkl 
M. E. Church, (eolored). 

Members, 26,746 
Traveling Preacher*, 
Local Preachers, 



193 
444 



Total, 27,383 

Canadian M. E. Church:— 



Member*, 

Traveling Preachers, 



13,332 
157 



Total, 13,509 

Weslkyan Methodist Connexion 
of America: — 



Members, 

Traveling Preachers, 
Unstationcd Preachers, 



21,000 
340 
225 



Total, 21.565 
Besides the above, we are quite sure, 
but will not be positive, that there is one 
more organization among our colored 
brethren than has been named above, 
and some Independent or Congregational 
Methodists which we can only 8|>eak of 
conjecturalfy. We set them down, how- 
ever, in membership. 

Members, 10,000 
Preachers, 200 

Total, 10,200 
The existence and vigorous growth of 
the different branches of the Methodist 
Family, afford ample material for reflec- 
tion and speculation. According to the 
foregoing table, there are, in European 
bodies, an aggregate of membership, in- 
cluding the. ministry, of not less than 
740,266. And in the bodies that belong 
to this country, including the M. E. 
Church in Canada, 1,831,715. Uniting 
the two, and we have the round number 
of 2.571,981. This is a result of momen- 
tous significance ; and shows what may be 
done, by the simple enforcement of the 
truth upon the heart and life ; marked 
features in the general history of Meth- 
odism, as a religious agency." 



The Minutes of the proceedings of the 
main Presbyterian bodies, at their ses- 
sions of last May, have been issued. Their 
Statistics are as follows : — 

Old School. 
During the year ending May, 1859, 
nine new Presbyteries have been organ- 
ized, viz : Lewes, Potomac, Roanoke, 
Omaha, Western Reserve, Hillsboro', 
Bloomingtoo, Saline, and the Presbytery 
of Siam, in the Foreign Mission field ; the 
Presbvterv of Pu-ret Sound, in Oregon, 
was also recognized and taken under the 
care of the Assembly. 

Synods in connection with the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 33 
Presbyteries, 166 
Licentiates, 237 
Candidate* for the Ministry, 493 
Ministers, 2,577 
Churches :i.4«7 
Licensures, 132 
Ordinations, 91 
Installations, 189 
Pastoral Relations dissolved, 134 
Churches organized, 118 
Ministers received from other de- 
nominations, 42 
Ministers dismissed to other denom- 
inations, 6 
Churches received from other de- 
nominations, 23 
Churches dismissed to other de- 
nominations, 2 
Ministers deceased, 31 
Churches dissolved, 15 
Members added on examination, 23.04.5 
Members added on certificate, 10,879 
Total number of communicants re- 
ported, 279,630 
Adults baptized. 6.672 
Infants baptized, 16.194 
Amount contributed for home pur- 
poses, £2,070,479 
Amount contributed for Boards 

and Church Extension. $-542,696 
Amount contributed for Miscella- 
neous purposes, $221,973 
Whole ain't contributed in 1859, g2.835.147 

The following ministers have died du- 
ring the year : 

Nanus. Presbyttriet. 

EUra Smalley, D.D.. Troy. 

E. D. Maltbie, Mohawk. 

Zcchariah Greene, Lonj? Island. 

Samuel R. Cornish, Nassau. 
Jacob J. Janeway, D.D., New Brunswick. 
James Carnahan, " 

Elkannh D. Mackey, Lewes. 
Edward W. Condict, 

James Galhraith, New Lisbon. 

William Wylie, D.D., Zane«ville. 

Job Broughtou, Chilicothe. 

T. B. Wilson, Miami. 
John M. Crabb, 
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Nanus. 
Benjamin F. Spil 
John Marshal], 
S. N. Evans, 
J. B. Hadden, 
James A. Sterratt, 
Hiram P. Goodrich, D.D., 
William E. Locke, 
S. Hamner Davis, 
Joseph E. Curtis, 
John H. Pickard, 
8. Y. Wyly, 
John W. Ogdcn, 
Oliver B. Havs, 
Picrpont E. Bishop, 
Reuben Post, D.D., 
L. A. Simonton, 
II. Mandeville, D.D., 
A. M. Morgan, 

Total, 31. 



Prt\byttru». 
Saline. 
Schuyler. 
Chicago. 
Dubuque. 
St. Paul. 
St. Louie. 
Palmyra. 
East Hanover. 

Orange. 
Holston. 
Nashville. 

Harmony. 
Charleston. 
Hopewell. 
South Alabama. 
Ouachita. 



New School. 

Synods in connection with the Gen- 
eral Assembly, 
Presbyteries, 
Licentiates, 

Candidates for the Ministry, 
Ministers, 
Churches, 
Ministers deceased, 
Members added on examination, 
Members added on certificate. 
Total number of communicants re- 

{►orted, 
ts baptized. 
Infants baptized, 
Am't contributed for Gen. Ass'y, 
" " Domestic Missions, 
" Foreign ** 

Education, 
Publication, 



23 
108 

m 

370 
1,54.5 
1,542 
14 
10,705 
4,832 

137,990 
3,550 
4,308 
#5,104 15 
91,402 88 
67.796 42 
65,707 G9 
11,667 21 

Total, (exceptfor Home purposes), 271,678 34 

These Statistics include the two seceded 
Synods of Missouri and Virginia, so far as 
to reckon 8 Presbyteries, 76 ministers, 8 
licentiates, 11 candidates, 107 churches, 
and 4,539 communicants. 

The following ministers have died 
during the year : 



ii 

•1 



Namt*. 

Leonard Johnson, 
Thomas S. Brittan, 
Thomas P. Hunt, 



James H. llice, 
Lawrence Streit, 
Alexander B. Corning, 
Truman Coe, 
John Thompson, 
Amos P. Brown, 
Morrison Huggins, 
Alexander Montgomery, 
John D. Strong, 
Adams W. Piatt, 
George M. Crawford, 



Erie. 

Meadville. 

Washtenaw. 

Grand River. 

Crawfordsville. 

8chuyler. 

Belviderc. 

Columbus. 
Iowa City. 
Lexington. 



PrtsbyUritt. 

Chenango. 
Brooklyn. 
Phila.,*4th. 



Missionary Efforts. 

The report of a Committee in the last 
session of the Presbyterian (N. S.) Gen- 
eral Assembly, presents some very inter- 
esting facta regarding the missionary 
efforts of various denominations. We 
copy the following tables, without exam- 
ining the data from which the able com- 
mittee drew their conclusions. 

" In enumerating missionaries, we give 
only those who have been ordained, not 
including the female assistants ; and in the 
number of missionaries, and the amount 
of funds given by the Congregationalista 
and our own body, we have not included 
what is done through the American Mis- 
sionary Association. 

Members. Mm. MUs's. CoutV 
I. Cong, chs., 238,624 2,313 150 #200,000 
II. Pres.(_N.S.) 127,373 1,439 51 94,500 

III. (U.S.) 259,335 2.468 71 166,732 

IV. Episcopal, 119,510 1,843 18 68,821 
V. Bap't, (No.) 339,211 3,316 39 85,850 

VI. Meth. " 708,000 6,502 17 48,000 

The proportion therefore, is of 

Miss. Min. MenibV front, by 
eo. mem. 

I. Congregat's, 1 [to] 23 [and] 2,300 ,81 
II. (N.S.) Pres. 1 28 2,-500 ,73 

III. (O.S.) •« 1 34 3,652 ,63 

IV. Baptists, (N.) 1 85 8,666 ,25 
V. Episcopalians, 1 102 6,6-11 ,57 

VI. Meth. (No.) 1 382 45,176 ,06| 



CONGREGATIONAL THEOLOGICAL 8KMINARIES IN ENGLAND. 



BY KEY. HEN BY M. DEXTER. 

There are ten institutions under the in the order of their foundation, is here 

care and patronage of the Congregational proposed. 

Dissenters of Great Britain, which are l. Western College. 

especially designed to raise up ministers This is at Plymouth. It was estab- 

of the Gospel. A brief notice of these, lished by the London Congregational 
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Fund Board, in 1752, with a view to 
counteract the Arian tendencies of the 
time. It has two Professors, viz : ltev. J. 
M. Charlton, M. A., Professor of Theol- 
ogy and Philosophy, and Rev. F. E. 
Anthony, M. A., Professor of Classics and 
Mathematics. The regular term of study 
is five years, though students for whom 
the full course is deemed undesirable, are 
admitted to an abridged course of three 
years. The curriculum includes theology, 
mental and moral philosophy, biblical 
criticism, hermcneutics, New Testament 
exegesis, Hebrew, Chaldcc, Church His- 
tory, and Homilctics ; with the Classics, 
Mathematics and Natural Philosophy. 
The College is open to young men of all 
denominations, of good moral character, as 
lay students. Each candidate for the 
ministry must be recommended by his 
pastor, and the Church to which he be- 
longs, and by some other minister to 
whom he is known ; and must pass exami- 
nation upon his religious principles and 
purposes, as also respecting his mental 
attainments. This being satisfactory, he 
is admitted to three months probation, 
which resulting favorably, he is fully ad- 
mitted. The fee for each class is £3 3s., 
(S15.75) one half of which is deducted 
from the term bills of the sons of minis- 
ters. The receipts of the College for the 
last year were £886, 15s. 9d. Expendi- 
tures, £l,210, 3s. 6d. The number of 
students, during the current year, is seven- 
teen. 

2i ROTHERHAM INDEPENDENT COLLEGE. 

This is at Rotherham, West Hiding, 
Yorkshire, and was established in 1795, 
on its present plan, under the celebrated 
Dr. Edward Williams ; though it had ex- 
isted from 1 756, in a modified form. The 
course includes all the subjects required 
to qualify students for literary degrees in 
the University of London. Every stu- 
dent is required to be a member of some 
Independent Church. 

The ordinary period of study is four 
years, though it may be extended, in 
special canes, to six ; which is the limit. 



There are two Professors, viz : Rev. F. J. 
Falding, D.D., Professor of Theology and 
Hebrew, and Rev. C. C. Tyte, Professor 
of Classics and Mathematics. Income for 
the current year, £957, Is. 7d. Expen- 
diture, £1,083, 7s. 2d. Number of stu- 
dents, fourteen. 

3. Brecon Independent College. 

This is at Brecon, or Brecknock, S. 
Wales, and was founded in 1 760, and is 
intended to educate young men for the 
Congregational ministry. The candidates 
must be single men, between the ages of 
18 and 24, whose piety is attested by their 
pastor and the Church to which they 
belong, and at least two neighboring min- 
isters ; and must be able to read Virgil 
and New Testament Greek, with propor- 
tionate knowledge of other branches. 

The course of study includes the Latin 
and Greek Classics, Hebrew and French; 
Ancient and Modern History ; Homiletics, 
Biblical criticism, Mathematics, Natural 
aud Mental Philosophy, Church History 
and Divinity. 

The Professors are Rev. J. Morris, Pro- 
fessor of Theology, and Rev. W. Roberts, 
Professor of Classics, &c. Income last 
year, £764, 19s. lOd; Expenditure, £777, 
17s. 4d. Number of students, twenty- 
four. 

4. Cheshcnt College. 
This is at Cheshunt, Herts, (14 m., X. 
London,) whither, in 1 792, it was removed 
from Talgarth, in Wales, where it had 
been established by Lady Huntingdon, in 
1768; on the 24th August of which year 
it was publicly opened by George White- 
field. The principles of this College are 
Calvinistic, being set forth in fifteen arti- 
cles, to which tutors and students are 
required to give assent ; though young 
men are left entirely free as to their de- 
nominational choice. Candidates must be 
unmarried, not over 28 years of age, 
whose piety is well attested by their pas- 
tors, and churches. There are three 
months of probation, and four years in the 
term of study. The curriculum includes 
Hebrew and Syriac, New Te«tament 
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Greek, Biblical Literature, Church His- 
tory, the Fathers and Theology, in addi- 
tion to the ordinary studies of a college. 

The Professors are Rev. R. Alliott, 
L.L.D., Professor of Theology, and W. 
B. Todhunter, Esq., M. A., Professor of 
Classics and Mathematics. Number of 
students, twenty-two. 

Income for last year, £1,899, 16s. 7d. ; 
Expenditure, £1,755, 13s. 2d. This Col- 
lege has several scholarships, and has 
absorbed the late Newport Pagnel College. 

6. Aihdalb College. 

This is at Underclifle, near Bradford, 
West Riding, Yorkshire, where it was 
founded in 1784. Candidates must be 
recommended by their pastors and church- 
es, and must pass examination in the 1st 
book 9 of the iEneid, of the Anabasis, and 
of Euclid. Probation is one year, the 
whole term of study being five. The cur- 
riculum includes Theology, Biblical criti- 
cism, Homiletics, History, Classics, Logic 
and Mathematics, with Hebrew, Cbaldec 
and Syriac. 

There are three Professors, viz : Rev. 
D. Fraser, L.L.D., Professor of Theology ; 
Rev. R. G. Hartley, M. A., Professor of 
Classics, and Rev. H. B. Creak, M. A., 
Professor of Mathematics. Number of 
students the current year, fifteen. 

6. Hackney Theolooical Seminary. 

Hackney is a suburb of London. 8m. N. 
N. E. of St. Paul's. This institution was 
founded by Rev. John Eyre and Charles 
Townsend, in 1 79G. The curriculum re- 
sembles those before detailed. The term 
of study is four years. 

There are three Professors, viz. : Rev. 
John Watson, Professor of Theology ; 
Rev. S. Ransom, Professor of Classics and 
Hebrew, and W. Watson, Esq., Professor 
of Natural Philosophy. 

The number of students is seven. Ex- 
penditure, £958, 12s. 3d. 

7. Lancashire Independent Colleob. 

This is at Manchester. It was estab- 
lished in 1806 at Manchester by the late 
Rev. W. Roby ; removed to Blackburn in 
1816, and restored to Manchester in 1842. 



Terms of admission are similar to those al- 
ready detailed. The curriculum extends 
to five years, and embraces Theology, 
Biblical Literature, Greek and Latin 
Classics, Philosophy, Mathematics and 
Logic. 

There are three Professors, viz. : Pro- 
fessor Rogers, in Theology ; Professor 
Newth, in Mathematics and Logic, and 
Professor Hall in Classics, &c. The 
Chair of Biblical Literature is vacant. 
The number of students is thirty. Sev- 
eral scholarships worth yearly from $125 
to SI 70, are open to the students, and 
indigent students are aided from the funds 
of the institution. 

8. Theological Hall or Cono. Chttrchbb 
op Scotland. 

This Theological Academy was estab- 
lished at Edinburgh, in 1811, for the ed- 
ucation of ministers for the Congregational 
churches of Scotland. The students, for 
the most part, are instructed in general 
studies at the University of Edinburgh. 
The curriculum of the Theological Hall 
U restricted to Theology, Philology, Her- 
mcneutics, Biblical Criticism, Homiletics, 
Church History and Composition of Ser- 
mons. The regular course consists of 
four consecutive terms of eight months 
each. When elementary education is 
needed, a fifth year may be added, and for 
students who have been through the 
University, three years are considered 
sufficient. 

There are two Professors, viz. : Rev.W. 
L. Alexander, D.D., Professor of Theology; 
and Rev. A. T. Gowan, M. A., Professor 
of Church History and Sacred Litera- 
ture. Income, £928, 6s. ; expenditure, 
£603, 8s. 4d. Number of regular stu- 
dents, nine. 

9. SrRiNo Hill College. 

This was founded, at Birmingham, in 
1838. Its receipts last year were £2,099, 
16s. 7d. ; expenditure, £2,052, 19s. 5d. 

The plan of education comprises two 
courses ; one properly Theological, occu- 
pying four sessions ; the other includes 
Hebrew, Aramean, Greek and Latin, 
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English Literature, Mathematics, Natural 
Philosophy, &e. &c. Examination for the 
first course is in the Hebrew of Genesis, 
or the Psalms, and the subjects included 
in the 13. A. Examination of the Uni- 
versity of London ; except Chemistry, 
Physiology, Botany ami Modern Lan- 
guages. Candidates for the second course 
are examined in the 6th book of the 
iEneid, the 1st books of the Anabasis, and 
of Euclid, with Arithmetic and Algebra 
as far as fractions. 

Every candidate must declare, in wri- 
ting, that he is a Dissenter, and that he 
believes in the Unity of (iod, the Divinity 
of Christ, the Atonement, the Divinity 
and Personality of the Holy Spirit, the 
necessity of regeneration, the plenary in- 
spiration of the Scriptures, and the Di- 
vine authority of infant Baptism. 

There aro two Professors, viz. : Rev. 
T. R. Barker, and liev. II. Goward, M. 
A., L.L. B. There are fifteen divinity 
students. Provision is made for the aid 
of indigent students. 

10. Nkw Collroe, London. 

This institution, at St. John's Wood, 
was founded in 1850, by the junction of 
Coward, Homerton ami Highbury Col- 
leges. Its income last year was £4,785, 
lis. 2d.; expenditure, £4,931, 5s. 5d. 

The term of study is five years ; a lit- 
erary course of two years, and a theolog- 
ical course of three years. Students who 
have taken the degree of B. A., or are 
otherwise competent, dispense with the 
first. 

Every candidate is required to be a 
member of some Congregational Church, 
and to have completed his sixteenth year. 

Indigent students are aided, to the 
amount of from MOO to S200 per year, 
according to the state of their funds and 
the College's. There are also three Pye 
Smith scholarships, anil one Mills, and one 
Henry Fastrr JiurJrr scholarship, of the 
value of "?150 each, tenable for three 
years, and open to competition. There is 
also one John Yuckney scholarship, of the 
value of SI 00 per annum. 



There are six Professors, viz : Rev. 
Robert Halley, D.D., Professor of Theol- 
ogy and Homileties ; Rev. John H. Good- 
win, Professor of Theology and Greek 
Testament ; William Smith, Esq., L.L.D., 
Professor of Classics; Rev. S. Newth, M. 
A., Professor of Mathematics and His- 
tory ; Kev. Maurice Nenner, Professor of 
Hebrew and German, and Dr. Lankester, 
F. R. S., Professor of Natural Science. 

The number of students for the minis- 
try is fifty-three. 

The following summary condenses the 
facts above given : — 

JVrwi of 

Name. Dalt. Siuty. Prnfx. Stwintt%. 

Wcstt-m, 17)2 oy. 2 17 

Rothorhano, 175G 4 2 14 

Brecon, 1700 4 2 21 

Chrshunt, 1768 4 2 22 

Airdale, 1781 5 3 15 

Hackncv, 179b' 4 3 7 

Lancashire, 1S06 5 i 30 

Theol l Hall, 1811 4 2 !) 

Spring Hill, 1838 4 2 15 

New College, 1850 3 6 53 

Scms., 10. Av. term, about 4y. 2S 20C 

By a comparison of this table with that 
on p. 185 (April No.) of this Quarterly, it 
will be seen that in our six Congregational 
Theological Seminaries in this countrv, we 
have a total of 265 students ; or an aver- 
age of 44.1 students in each institution 
against an average of only 20.6 in each 
of these of our denomination in England. 
We graduate this year, from our six Sem- 
inaries, sixty-six persons — an average of 
eleven each ; while, if we estimate the 
average course of the English institutions 
at four years, and suppose the students to 
be evenly distributed through the classes, 
they will graduate this year, from their 
ten Seminaries, Jifty-one persons — an 
average of but little more than jive each. 

Doubtless much time, strength and 
money are wasted, both there and here, 
in the undue multiplication of small and 
feeble institutions ; which by no means 
make up in territorial convenience for the 
losses which they necessitate in other 
directions. The lesson has a hint tor the 
future; both in the father land and here. 
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A LESSON FROM THE PAST: 
CATECHISING. 

BY REV. JOSEPH 8. CLAKK, D.D. 

M Few pastors of mankind ever took called out just before a Sabbath sun-set, 
such pains at catechising," says Cotton to recite the Catechism to their parents. 
Mather, " as have been taken by our New A similar group may be seen about the 
English divines ; " and in confirmation of same hour in every other house within 
the statement he proceeds to name 44 the sight, occupied in nearly the same way. 
most judicious and elaborate catechisms Commencing with " the chief end of 
published, — a lesser and a larger by Mr. man," the questions are taken up in 
Norton, a lesser and a larger by Mr. Ma- course, and answered by the children in 
ther, several by Mr. Cotton, one by Mr. order, till each, coming one after another 
Davenport, one by Mr. Stone, one by Mr. to a pause, is permitted to leave the line 
Norris, one by Mr. Noyes, one by Mr. and sit down. Very likely no one in the 
Fisk, several by Mr. Eliot, one by Mr. group is yet able to go through the entire 
Seaborn Cotton, a large one by Mr. one hundred and seven questions. But 
Fitch." (Magnalia, Vol. II., Book V., § each Sabbath adds to the stock of their 
1.) But that which, at an early day, answers till at length the whole is master- 
became known as 44 thk catechism," was ed by the youngest child, as it was by the 
The Westminster Assembly's. Probably father ami mother, who went through a 
no human production in the form of a similar drill when they were children, 
book ever had a greater run in New Eng- This was a regular weekly exercise in 
land. It is certain that none was ever every respectable family throughout New 
half so thoroughly read and committed to England for nearly a hundred years ; and 
memory by the mass of the people. And it prevailed among the more religious 
with almost equal assurance it can be families for at least three-quarters of a 
affirmed that no other has exerted such a century longer. There are aged persons 
controlling influence over their character, still living who were thus trained, and 
either in a religious, moral, or intellectual who commenced the training of their 
point of view. How could it have been young families in the same way. 
otherwise ? From the first development Coeval wiih this custom was another of 
of the mental faculties, till their decay — the same general character, in which the 
from the cradle to the grave — the Assem- minister took the lead. Once a week in 
bly*8 Shorter Catechism, was milk for some towns, and once a month in others, 
babes, meat for strong men, and medi- those who lived in sight of the meeting- 
cine for the infirm aged. house might have seen a congregation of 

Let us try, by such helps as are at children and youth gathering there, of a 

hand, to reproduce a life-scene or two, Saturday afternoon, from all parts of the 

once as familiar as household faces, but parish ; and exactly at two o'c lock the 

now, and for the last half century, seldom entrance of the pastor was the signal for 

witnessed. That row of boys and girls all in the house to rise and keep their 

on the opposite sides of the large open standing posture till he had walked up 

fire-place, beginning with a man-grown the broad aisle and taken his place in 

lad of nineteen years, and tapering away the deacon's seat, — from whence he cate- 

in a gradual diminuendo till it terminates chiscd the timid but delighted boys and 

on a girl of five or six, is a family class, girts of his flock, in a way not essentially 
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different from what they were accustomed 
to at home, except that he followed up 
their answers with such practical applica- 
tion, or critical explanation, as he deemed 
pertinent to the subject. These were 
great occasions, in the view of all who 
participated in them, and they were to a 
great extent, the sources of that com- 
manding influence which the minister 
got over the rising generation. This Sat- 
urday afternoon catechising of all the 
children in one class at the meeting- 
house, fell by degrees into a Saturday 
forenoon exercise in the public schools, 
which the pastor visited in rotation for 
that purpose. In some churches, as in 
the Old First Church at Plymouth, it 
was customary to appoint some one or 
more of the brethren to assist the pastor 
in this particular department of his labor. 

Another way of using the catechism, 
was to make it the ba-us of a course of 
lectures— written or extemporary— for the 
special benefit of those who, in our day, 
are intended to be reached by 44 Lectures 
to Young Men," i. e., anybody of either 
sex between childhood and middle age. 
Usually this exercise came on Thursday 
afternoon, alternating with the "Thurs- 
day Lecture," where that was established ; 
and so thoroughly did thoy shred the 
topics as they came under discussion, that 
the course, from beginning to end, some- 
times lasted several years. 

Among the manuscript collections of 
the Congregational Library Association, 
the fragments of several such courses of 
lectures arc found. The most complete 
is one from Rev. Ebenezer Parkman, 
of Westboro', delivered first in 1741, 
and repeated, with alterations, several 
times during his long ministry. Room for 
an entire lecture cannot well be afforded 
in this place. The following skeleton of 
the first one in the scries will illustrate 
the general method of the whole. The 
introduction, which is short, shall be given 
in full. 

"An Explanation of the Assembly'* 
Catechism. No 1. 



" When Solomon, the wisest of wt?c 
men, undertook to give advice, his coun- 
sel was this : — Get wisdom, and with all 
thy yetting, get understanding. Of all wis- 
dom and understanding, divine is the most 
excellent. The knowledge of God, and 
Christ, and divine things, this is life eter- 
nal. One of the most useful methods of 
obtaining knowledge is, (as experience 
has shown,) this of catechising. Timothy 
had received such a form of sound words 
from Paul ; and he is bid to hold it fast in 
faith and love, which is in Christ Jesus ; 
q. d. 4 adhere to and esteem what I have 
given you, with that steadfastness and 
affectionate regard which becomes a Chris- 
tian.' 2. Tim. i: 13. Theophilus also 
seems to have been catechised into the 
knowledge which he had obtained of 
Christianity ; for this is the word which 
in our translation is rendered 4 instructed,' 
in Luke i : 4. 

" Of all the Catechisms I have been 
acquainted with, I cannot prefer any to 
this of the Assembly of Divines, which sat 
at Westminster, at the appointment of the 
Parliament, next month 98 years since. 
This Assembly first met July, 1645. The 
Catechism was drawn up by Dr. Tuck- 
ney, and Dr. Arrowsmith, and Mr. Math. 
Newcomen. 

44 It begins with man's chief end — the 
glorifying God and enjoying him forever ; 
and the great rule for us in these — the 
Holy Scriptures, which teach us the thing* 
we are to believe, and the things we are to 
do : for all our concern may be wrapped 
up in these two grand articles. Accord- 
ingly the Catechism is divided into these 
two main and principal parts ; the first 
showing the things which we are to believe 
concerning God, and the other, what duty 
God requires of us. 

4 * That you may have some clear under- 
standing of the whole, we will, by divine 
help, first consider the two introductory 
articles, then proceed to open and ex- 
plain the two general parte of this body of 
Christian divinity. Of the introductory 
articles we are to consider : 
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44 FIRST. What is the chief end 
or man V The answer is two-fold; to 
glorify God, and enjoy him forever. 

" I. Man's chief end is to glorify God. 
There are two things incumbent on me 
here. To show first what it is ; and sec- 
ondly, how this is man's chief end. 

44 I. What is it to glorify God ? To be 
the clearer, mind, 

44 1 . (Negatively,) this does not intend 
that we can bring any additional glory to 
the essence of God ; for his essential glory 
is incapable of it Rom. ii : 35. Ps. xvi : 2. 

44 2. (Positively,) we can glorify God 
by manifesting and declaring forth his 
glory. This we may in two ways— pas- 
sively and actively. 

44 (1.) Passively. This we do in com- 
mon with our creations. Ps. xix : 1. 

44 (2.) Actively. This is to be done by 
all our powers and faculties, in all our 
motions and actions, internal and exter- 
nal ; and according to our several ability. 

[1.] By all our powers, inward and 
outward, (a) By entertaining suitable 
apprehensions of the glorious Lord, (b) 
By having corresponding and proportion- 
able affections and tempers. Acknow- 
ledging, fearing, loving, adoring, submit- 
ting, trusting, hoping in him. (c) By our 
words — in worship — in conversation, (d) 
By our actions. 

44 [2.] Thi9 should be according to our 
several ability — in proportion to our tal- 
ents. Matt, xxv : 15. 

44 II. This is man's chief end. For, 

44 1. God made all things for his glory. 
Prov. xvi : 4. Rom. iv : 11. 

44 2. Man especially ; and hath won- 
derfully capacitated him. 

"3. God expressly requires this. 1 
Cor. x: 31. 1 Peter, iv: 11. 

44 4. Hath given his Word and Spirit to 
guide and direct. 

44 5. No creature can be his own end — 
not even self how much soever admired 
and adored. 

44 6. Christ hath bought us for this end. 
1 Cor. ix : 19, 20. 

u 7. God hath encouraged us with prom- 



ises, and severely threatens eternal pun- 
ishment to the ungodly. 

44 Use.— 1. Examination. Let us all 
carefully try ourselves. 

44 2. Reproof. How exceedingly to 
blame are all such as do not glorify God, 
but live to themselves. 

44 3. Exhortation. Let me call upon you 
to discharge this principal duty. (1) 
You are now in your prime, and are not 
so engaged as you will be. (2) God will 
accept of you the rather now. He says, 
4 1 love them that love me, and they that 
seek me early shall find me.* (3) Great ad- 
vantages and comforts follow early piety." 

It will be seen that the foregoing covers 
only one half the answer to the first ques- 
tion. The other half occupies the whole 
of the second lecture, which is considera- 
bly longer and has more heads than this. 

It still remains to speak of the use 
which the fathers of New England made 
of the Catechism, as a text-book of theol- 
ogy. Neither the Westminster Confes- 
sion, out of which the Catechism was fash- 
ioned, nor the Savoy Confession, which 
the English Independents adopted as a 
slight modification of the Westminster, 
nor the New England Confession of 1C80, 
which was, in some sense, a compound of 
both, has had the honor of becoming the 
spinal column of such 44 A complete Body 
of Divinity " as Rev. Samuel Willard left 
behind him in u Two Hundred and Fifty 
Expository Lectures on the Assembly's 
Shorter Catechism ; wherein the Doc- 
trines of the Christian Religion are un- 
folded, their Truth confirmed, their Ex- 
cellence displayed, their Usefulness im- 
proved ; contrary Errors and Vices re- 
futed and exposed, Objections answered, 
Controversies settled, Cases of Conscience 
resolved ; and a great light thereby re- 
flected on the present age." This, in 
substance, is the title-page of a folio vol- 
ume of 914 pages, printed at Boston in 
1726 — purporting to be, as it really was, 
44 the largest work ever printed here, and 
the first of Divinity in a folio volume." 

We learn from the preface, written by 
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Revs. Joseph Sewall and Thomas Prince, 
successors to Mr. Willard in tbe pastor- 
ship of the Old South Church, (for the 
book was printed eighteen years after the 
author's death,) that the foundation of 
this huge production was a mere 44 Exhi- 
bition of the Assembly's Shorter Cate- 
chism among the children of his people." 
Having thus 44 methodized the subject, 
and laid out the several heads " in simple 
talks to the children, 4i on the 31st Jan- 
uary, 1688, he entered on these more 
elaborate Discourses upon them" — one 
lecture a month, on Tuesday afternoon— 
which he kept up for nine years, with 
large audiences, including * 4 many of the 
most knowing and judicious persons both 
from town and college." 44 An exact list 
of subscribers," printed at the end of the 
preface, shows six hundred and forty-Gve 
copies engaged before it was fairly through 
the press. As books of that size and 
binding now sell, the subscription price 
would not be less than four or five dollars. 

Such was the interest once felt through- 
out New England in the Assembly's 
Shorter Catechism, and such the methods 
taken, by pastors and people, to keep its 
terse expressions of Bible truth in the 
memory and heart of all classes. And 
manifold were the good effects. It gave 
a healthy exercise to the mind. The 
mere commitment to memory of so many 
clear ideas, expressed in the most com- 
pact phrase, exerted a strengthening in- 
fluence on the whole intellectual ma- 
chinery of the young. It gave, more- 
over, to every man, woman and child the 
ready means of at least stating the points 
of accredited Orthodoxy — which cannot 
now be done by every member of an 
orthodox church. Even its most unintel- 
ligible statements — unintelligible when 
committed to the child's memory — would 
be opening up into clear vistas of thought, 
through which great scriptural truths 
were ever coming to light all the way 
along in life. It has often been objected 
to the use of this catechism, for children, 
that they cannot understand it But if 



they are to commit nothing to memory — 
learn nothing— hear nothing said — which 
they cannot at the time understand, how 
or when are they ever to become wiser ? 
It is expected— and all right systems of 
instruction are based on the expectation 
— that they will not always be children ; 
and that those mere signs of ideas, which, 
at this period, have little or no signifi- 
cance, will have a significance as the 
mental faculties are exercised and ex- 
panded. The custom of household cate- 
chising, which brought the head of the 
family into direct communication with 
each member of it, as a spiritual teacher 
and guide, was a sure method of uphold- 
ing parental authority ; while the pastor's 
almost universal habit of catechising all 
the young of his parish on Saturday after- 
noons, or at other stated seasons, as has been 
intimated already, was admirably adapted 
to pave his way to that supremacy which 
he generally attained in the hearts of his 
people, if he tarried long in a place. 

If to all these advantages we add the 
religious influence of so much sound, in- 
vincible doctrine as is contained in this 
incomparable summary of scriptural truth, 
it may be questioned, whether even our 
admired system of Sabhath schools, is an 
adequate compensation for the almost en- 
tire suspense of catechetical instruction 
from pastors and parents. Or rather, it 
does not admit of a question, that, without 
disturbing the Sabbath school in one iota 
of its present form and functions, this 
early, long tried and heaven approved 
means of moral and religious culture, 
might be recalled and reapplied to its 
original use with the happiest effect. 
True, the churches lapsed into error and 
irreligion under just this culture ; and so 
did the Children of Israel under the 
teaching of Moses and the prophets. But 
in both cases it was through spiritless for- 
malism, and not through scriptural teach- 
ings that they fell. In both cases there 
was a departure from the good old way 
in which their fathers had walked and 
44 found rest to their souls." 
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GILBERT : 

Gilbert Richmond was the son of 
Nathaniel and Mary Richmond, and was 
born at Newport, R. I., in May, 1800. 
He went to Bristol, in 1813, to learn, the 
trade of a baker, having received no other 
education than that afforded by the com- 
mon schools of that period. 

In 1820, there was a revival of religion 
in the place ; and, under the ministry of 
the Rev. Joel Mann, God was pleased to 
show him the state of his heart, and the 
necessity of regeneration. 

His convictions were very deep, and his 
distress, at times, great in view of his situ- 
ation in the sight of God. The doctrine 
of God's sovereignty, as connected with 
man's free agency, was a great stumbling 
block to him at this time. His heart was 
full of sin and rebellion, and for many 
days he continued in this frame of mind. 

At length, God graciously rolled away 
the clouds which had obscured this ques- 
tion, and Mr. R. saw himself a sinner, 
justly condemned, and with no hope, 
except in a full surrender of himself to 
God, and faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
This question once settled, was decided 
for a life time, and no doctrine was ever 
more precious to him in after years, than 
that God is a sovereign, infinite in wis- 
dom, goodness and power ; too wise to err, 
too good to be unkind, too powerful to fail 
in any of his designs. It was his comfort 
in hours of trial, discouragement and 
darkness. 

He went to his room one day — his dis- 
tress being so great that he was unable to 
attend to his business — and there resolved 
that, whatever the issue, he would cast 
himself unreservedly on the mercy of God 
in Christ— making a full surrender, and 
from that hour devote his time, his talents, 
and all that he possessed to Christ; and 
exclaiming, " Lord, I believe, help thou 
vol. i. ol 



ICHMOND. 

my unbelief," he asked, 44 Lord, what 
wilt thou have me to do V" 

He soon after was baptized. His pa- 
rents having been Baptists, his preference 
was indulged ; and Mr. Mann himself, by 
immersion, admitted him into the Congre- 
gational Church, now under the charge 
of Rev. Dr. Shepard. During the two 
remaining years of his residence in Bris- 
tol, his life of consistent, active piety, 
evinced that his surrender of all to God, 
in his chamber, had been sincere. 

The experience through which God 
led him, was of service in after life, and 
made him very efficient in revivals. He 
never sought, by palliating the guilt of a 
sinner, to make him 44 feel better," but 
pressed home the truth that God is a 
sovereign ; that man has broken his laws, 
is condemned, and has no hope except 
by thorough repentance, and surrender to 
God, with faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. 
He also believed that the preaching of 
doctrinal truth in revivals was one of the 
best methods of promoting their efficiency. 
The change in his own heart was accom- 
panied with no sudden transition from 
deep gloom to extreme joy ; indeed, he 
never could point out the precise time of 
the change. It was like the breaking of 
the morning ; the first faint dawning being 
succeeded by a brighter and brighter 
light, and then merged into the perfect 
day. 

In May, 1822, he removed to Provi- 
dence, and established himself in his busi- 
ness on Constitution Hill. True to his 
Church connection, he soon joined a little 
Congregational band worshipping in a 
hall, on the corner of Dorrauq^ and Pine 
streets, under the charge of Rev. Calvin 
Park, then a Professor in Brown Univer- 
sity. Feeling his deficiencies in educa- 
tion, Mr. R. applied himself to the study 
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of the English branches, assisted by Mr. 
Harrison Park, a son of the Professor. 
He also began the study of Theology, and 
endeavored, by these courses of study, to 
fit himself for greater usefulness in the 
cause of Christ. The only time he had 
for these pursuits, was after the labors of 
the day were ended, between the hours of 
9 and 11, P. M., and rare intervals through 
the day when he could seize a few mo- 
ments from his hard toil for bodily rest. 
Among his associates at this time were a 
number of pious young men, students in 
the University ; and he was greatly en- 
couraged by their sympathy, and assisted 
by their counsels. 

The Church referred to, and that wor- 
shipping in the " Old Tin-Top," united, 
in 1825, under the ministry of Rev. Al- 
bert Judson, in what is now the Rich- 
mond Street Church. The following year 
Rev. T. T. AVaterman was settled as their 
stated pastor. The fervid, nntive piety of 
this young pastor, fired the kindred nature 
of the young Christian soldier. At this 
time Mr. Richmond was a mechanic, liv- 
ing on Constitution Hill. Feeling that if 
he had talents, they ought to be used in 
his Master's service, ami seeing the vice 
and immorality that prevailed in and 
around the city, he, and associated stu- 
dent* of the University, under the coun- 
sel of his pastor, entered on a course of 
labor — then novel, but now becoming so 
general — the sustaining of mission schools 
and evening meetings for prayer, in dif- 
ferent neighborhoods. In these self-deny- 
ing labors are memorable, also, such 
female names as Harriet Ware, Myra 
Daniels, Sarah Pratt, Lucy Stacy, Lucy 
Glover, and Miss Lincoln, now Mrs. Oren 
Spencer. These Christian females, with 
heart and hand, were always ready to 
every good work. 

In this spirit of sacred enterprise, Mr. 
Richmond? after working hard all day, 
would harness up his horse, and, with two 
or three kindred spirits, and sometimes 
alone, would go to some place on the out- 
skirts of the city, (then a town,) and hold 



a prayer meeting ; and, returning late to 
his home, would get a few hours sleep, 
and, rising at one or two o'clock in the 
morning, commence the labors of the day. 

In 1830, or '31, Mr. R., with two or 
three devoted females, collected a few 
children together at a place called M the 
Cove," on the spot where the African 
Church now stands. Their parents were 
so degraded and indifferent to the welfare 
of their children, that the ladies were 
obliged to take the little ones out of bed, 
and wash and dress them ; and Mr. Rich- 
mond brought them bread for their hunger 
before they went to their Sabbath School 
lessons. 

So began a Sabbath School, afterwards 

of marked influence in that locality, then 

one of the worst in the citv. Mr. Mos»*9 

* 

Healy was its first Superintendent, sus- 
tained by other brethren, from the Rich- 
mond Street Church and other churches, 
as teachers and laborers, efficient in the 
good work. 

One of these mission meetings was held 
on Federal Hill, amidst a population such 
that, repeatedly, the presence of a police- 
man guarded the meeting from being 
broken up. Yet the meeting, outgrowing 
the house in which it was held, was re- 
moved to Mrs. Hammond's. The children 
were gathered and taught on the Sab- 
bath by Mr. R. and Miss Sarah, and Mr. 
Edward Pratt, and Mr. Joseph Brown. 
And, in 1833, a school house was built by 
Deacon Chapin, and a Sabbath School of 
fifty-eight scholars and twelve teachers, 
organized ; and, by the cooperation of 
Mr. Richmond, and pious and devoted 
teachers, the number was increased to 
about one hundred. This Sabbath School 
was the germ of the High Street Church. 

A third school was commenced at India 
Point. In 1832, Miss Harriet Ware be- 
gan her work there. Her whole soul 
was moved for the spiritual interests of 
the young. And a kindred zeal already 
moved Mr. R., as if toward his life-work 
for the young in Sabbath Schools. Misw 
Ware opened a day school at India Point, 
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and Boon a Sabbath School was com- 
menced in connection with it In that 
work Mr. R. was called on to assist And 
in her memoir, (page 18,) Miss Ware 
says: "The gentleman who assisted in 
organizing the school, happened to be, of 
all men, the most suitable for the work, 
lie could excite a deep interest, when 
most other men might as well have been 
asleep." Through all her labors and trials 
at the " Point" she gave him her confi- 
dence, and received his assistance, in 
counsel and effort for the good of that de- 
graded neighborhood. Acquainted, as 
he was, by his occupation, with the fami- 
lies there, he had facilities for cooperating 
with her, of which Miss Ware well knew 
how to avail herself in her plans of use- 
fulness. 

He also assisted her in removing the 
Home to Chestnut street And, when it 
was located there, he purchased part of 
her supplies, and aided her, whenever 
opportunity presented, contributing, be- 
sides, of bis limited means. 

In April, 1827, he went with Messrs. 
Henry Cushing, and John Dun well and 
Deacons Walter Paine, Josiah Cady and 
S. S. Wardwell, to the house of Benj. 
Dyer, Esq., " to consider the expediency 
of forming a Temperance Society,'" and 
there was originated the first Temperance 
Society in Providence. This movement 
was regarded with jealousy and suspicion. 
The men who started it were looked upon 
as fanatics. The morning after the first 
public meeting, two-thirds of his custom- 
ers declined their supply of bread from 
him, as he went his rouuds, because, be- 
ing spirit-dealing grocers, he had put their 
money-making craft in danger. 

But he was not to be driven from a 
humane and Christian principle by the 
loss of rum-selling patronage, although he 
needed every dollar of his income for the 
support of his family. In this business 
emergency, his temperance friends rallied 
around him — friends indeed — and made 
up, so tar as they could, his loss of other cus- 



From 1827 to 1859, a period of thirty- 
two years, Mr. Richmond acquitted him- 
self ever, and everywhere, the staunch 
temperance working man ; and he who, 
in 1827, was persecuted, even to the 
purse, was at his death, Secretary of the 
K. I. State Temperance Society, and Presi- 
dent of the Providence City Temperance 
Society. Certainly, it was honor to 
whom honor was due. 

During the next four years his health 
failed from hard labor, and over-exertion ; 
and in 1831, being injured by a fall, he 
sunk into a fever, so low that his life was 
despaired of; he beiug given up to die by 
two physicians. At this time, there was 
a revival in the Church and city, and the 
young men of the Church, feeling that he 
could not be spared, held a special meet- 
ing for prayer in his behalf. Their prayer 
was answered. He was raised up a by the 
gracious Hearer of prayer, and once more 
restored to those labors so dear to him, 
and in which he was so prized by his 
fellow-laborers. 

He afterwards often alluded to this, and 
to a similar case in Bristol in 1820, in 
which special prayer for him, was, in like 
manner, answered. In these solemn ex- 
periences in his own person of the power 
of prayer, he felt impressive proof that 
God loves to answer believing entreaty. 
And this may, in part, furnish a clue to 
the love of secret prayer and communion 
with God, which, through his whole life, 
was one of his strongest characteristics. 

His health being now materially en- 
feebled, he could not resume his laborious 
occupation, and he engaged, for two years, 
in a lighter business. But Divine Provi- 
dence sent him so imperfect success in 
this, that he gave himself up to a species 
of missionary labor with those destitute of 
the means of grace, in and around the 
city. Surely an unseen hand was gradu- 
ally training him for and shutting him up 
to his life-work in the Sabbath School 
cause. He was, at this period, employed 
for eight months by the Tract Society in 
the city of Providence, part of the time 
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serving gratuitously. And during this 
service, no less than twenty-eight hopeful 
conversions, under the Divine blessing, 
were traced to a connexion with his la- 
bors- 
Early in the year 1834, he labored 
gratuitously in the Tract and Sabbath 
School causes, conjointly. And now bis 
gifts and fitness for his main work became 
known ; and he was soon appointed Sab- 
bath School Agent for the State of Rhode 
Island. 

In the year 1834 also, he assisted in 
the formation of the High Street Church, 
and in the re-organizing of the Sabbath 
School, Jan. 7, — which was removed from 
Federal Hill, and to which allusion has 
been made. In it he took charge of a 
female Bible Class. He continued an 
active member of this church until his 
removal from the city. And although on 
his return he resumed his early connec- 
tion with the Richmond Street Church, 
yet his love for, and interest in the High 
Street Church continued unabated. 

His commissioned public service in the 
Sabbath School cause extended continu- 
ously, from 1834 to 1839, when failure of 
health obliged him to ask a release from 
his engagement, and he removed to New 
Bedford in November. 

In 1840, he connected himself with the 
South Congregational Church in New 
Bedford, and was appointed Superinten- 
dent of the Sabbath School, which was 
then in a languishing condition. Through 
his exertions and the cooperation of the 
teachers, by the blessing of God, a mark- 
ed change was soon apparent Energy 
was infused into those connected with 
the school, and a new and permanent in- 
terest was manifested by all. He also 
organized a Juvenile Temperance So- 
ciety among the scholars, and assisted 
them in the practice of sacred music. 

In 1842, he was ordained Deacon of 
this Church, holding this office, and that 
of Superintendent, until 1845. During 
his residence in this city, he was engaged, 
after business hours, and on the Sabbath, 



in prosecuting Missionary labors around 
the outskirts of the city, delivering Sab- 
bath School, and Temperance addresses, 
and not unfrequently, in the absence of 
the Pastor, was he called upon to supply 
the pulpit of the Church with which he 
was connected. 

During the revival of 1841, he labored 
incessantly for the conversion of souls, 
and often after the meetings of the eve- 
ning were over, would some, burdened 
with the weight of sin, and in distress, 
come to his house for instruction and 
prayer. However exhausted he might 
be, this was never denied them ; and, in 
several instances, morning dawned befdre 
they left ; many going away with a 44 new 
song in their mouths." By the blessing 
of God upon these labors, and in answer 
to fervent prayer, he had the joy of seeing 
his eldest daughter, his brother, with his 
wife, and others, rejoicing in Christ 

In 1845, he accepted an invitation to 
take charge of the Sabbath School con- 
nected with the North Congregational 
Church, and on removing his membership 
to this Church, remained connected there- 
with until his return to Providence. His 
labors are gratefully remembered to-day 
by the members of the Church and Sab- 
bath School with which he was so long 
connected there. 

Being deprived the privilege of voting 
during his former residence in Providence, 
the first exercise of his elective franchise 
was in this place, and was deemed by him 
consistent with his early espousal of the 
cause of the oppressed. His first vote 
was cast for James G. Birney, the candi- 
date of the, then so called, 44 Liberty Par- 
ty." He ever remained true to the prin- 
ciplesof this party. He acknowledged no 
party ties when they conflicted with bis 
duties to God, and his fellow-men, and he 
was never accessory, knowingly, by his 
vote, to the election of unprincipled men 
to office because they were put up by a 
party. 

In the spring of 1846, he returned to 
Providence, in acceptance of a call from 
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the Executive Board of the R. I. S. School 
Union, and resumed his labors as a Sab- 
bath School Agent He continued in this 
agency until 1849, when, in consequence 
of a change in the operations of the Soci- 
ety, whereby the labor* of a general agent 
were dispensed with, he resigned his office, 
receiving a vote of thanks for his 44 very 
able and efficient services." One of the 
members of the Board remarks; 44 I have 
been personally acquainted with all the 
agents which have been employed by the 
R I. Sabbath School Union, since its 
organization ; and among them all, I con- 
sider our departed brother the most effi- 
cient, and this is proved by his having 
been so repeatedly appointed to the same 
office, when it had been the practice of the 
Board of Directors to exchange agents 
once in two years, and make the appoint- 
ments alternately from the Baptist, and the 
Congregational denominations." 

Visiting Lowell shortly after bis resigna- 
tion, he formed the acquaintance of cler- 
gymen and others interested in the pro- 
motion of religious education, and received 
from them an offer of the office of City 
Missionary — which, after much prayerful 
consideration be was obliged to decline, 
feeling unable to perform the work that 
he saw was necessary. By the advice, 
and with the assistance of kind friends, he 
engaged in business, on W ashington street, 
and continued in active interest therein 
up to the time of his decease. 

It is difficult to form an estimate of the 
labors performed by him while in the 
Tract, and Sunday School agencies. The 
following summary, taken from his annual 
reports, will give some idea of the amount 
Of his labors, from 1833 to 1835, we have 
no record, save his diary for the latter 
year. About one-half the time be was in 
the Tract, and the other, in the Sabbath 
School cause. In the former, his daily 
visits numbered from sixteen to sixty. 
This summary only embraces his labors in 
the Sabbath School cause for the years 
1835, '37, '38. '46 and '48. . 

During one-half the year ending April, 



1836, he travelled over 600 miles, much 
of it on foot; visited 60 Sabbath Schools ; 
delivered 57 lectures; and collected the 
necessary funds for defraying the expenses 
of the Union.— 11 th Annual Report. 

1837. During the year ending April, 
1838, he conducted the correspondence 
and other miscellaneous business of the 
Society, collected the necessary funds, 
visited all the towns in Rhode Island but 
one, and many of them Bcvcral times ; 
established and helped, so far as possible, 
in sustaining schools in districts where 
none ever before existed, and conducted 
the business of the Depository. In prose- 
cuting his labors he travelled about 1500 
miles, one half the distance on foot, deliv- 
ered 176 discourses and Sabbath School 
addresses, besides addresses to children in 
common day schools, whenever opportunity 
presented.— 13/A Annual Report. 

1838. Year ending April, 1839. Trav- 
eled about 1,700 miles, delivered 170 lec- 
tures and discourses, visited and addressed 
common day schools, as well as Sabbath, 
obtained subscribers for Sabbath School 
periodicals, collected monies for libraries, 
funds for the Union, conducted the corres- 
pondence of the Society, and managed the 
concerns of the Depository. He also lec- 
tured to schools in Massachusetts, border- 
ing on the State, which purchased their 
libraries at the Depository. — 14th Annual 
Report. 

1846. Year ending 1847. Traveled 
over 2,000 miles, visiting every town in 
the State but one. Lectured to 1 20 con- 
gregations and addressed 65 schools, be- 
sides several common schools, and also 
visited from house to house, and attended 
religious meetings.* — 22rf Annual Report. 

Year ending April, 1849. Traveled 
about 2,000 miles, visited many common 
day as well as Sabbath Schools, and in 
some places from house to house among 
the people ; delivered 186 lectures and 
addresses, about two-thirds of them to 
adult congregations, in many instances 
where no religious service would have 
been held on the Sabbath but for his 
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presence, and in some cases being the 
only religious instructions given to a whole 
district for the year, except what was 
afforded by the Sabbath School. Up- 
wards of 20 more schools were put into 
operation this year. — 24/A Annual Report. 

Total for five years, 7,800 miles, 604 
lectures and addresses. 

The result of all his labors will only be 
fully known in eternity. Fifty places of 
worship now stand where he first planted 
Sabbath Schools, and many of them have 
stated pastors and regular services. 

When he first commenced his labors in 
many of the towns and villages in the 
State, there was no Sabbath, no sanctuary, 
and but seldom any religious services. 
The children were left to engage in their 
usual 8 ports, while the parents were in the 
bar-rooms, the fields, or otherwise engaged 
in desecrating God's holy day. Now, 
through the influence of the Sabbath 
School, sometimes commenced with but 
lew children and teachers, assembled in a 
humble dwelling, the results are to be 
seen in a marked change in the people, a 
neat and commodious church, in which 
the gospel is regularly preached on the 
Sabbath, while the children are to be 
seen in the Sabbath School, in Church, or 
at home, reading their little papers, or 
books from the library of the School 

God abundantly blesses the labors of all 
engaged in this precious work. 

TRAITS OF CHARACTER. 

I. Love of Sbcbet Pbaybb akd Com- 
muxion with God. 

A friend says of him, 4k I consider the 
success which attended his efforts to have 
been principally owing to the fact that he 
was a man eminent in prayer, especially 
secret prayer. I have held repeated con- 
versations with him on the subject of 
closet duties, and learned from his own 
lips his habit in this respect. It has been 
my privilege to accompany him in some 
of his travels into the country towns to 
attend Sabbath School exhibitions, and 
on these occasions I had abundant evi- 



dence that he put bis whole trust in God, 
and from Him alone sought guidance. I 
thus became convinced that his habit was, 
to be often at the throne of Grace, in 
secret prayer, and every man who thus 
continuously seeks divine aid in all his 
duties, will make hiB mark in the world, 
in whatever sphere he may be placed." 
The same friend also observes : 44 1 was 
familiar with his labors and efficiency in 
the tract cause in this city, in which he 
elicited the approbation of all the friends 
of that cause, while he was employed as 
agent, and so far as my observation went, 
he manifested the same reliance on divine 
aid and support, as he subsequently did 
in the Sabbath School cause." 

Especially in times when God's pres- 
ence was manifested in the churches did 
this trait of character reveal itself, and at 
such times truly it might be said of him, 
that he knew what i: was to be u in travail 
for souls," and to agonize in prayer. 
Many instances are known where nearly 
whole nights have been thus cm ployed, 
and the early dawn has seen him on 
his knees, 44 wrestling with God," if haply 
he might prevail, in behalf of some soul, 
in which he was interested, and with 
whom he was laboring; and thus strength- 
ened, would he " go forth bearing precious 
seed." He also believed that "a man 
should be the executor of his own prayers," 
and that personal effort, cooperating with 
the prayer of faith, would bring the bles- 
sing sought for. 

In times of trial, in affliction, and when 
in a strait to provide for his family, in the 
earlier part of his life, he ever sought the 
throne of Grace for wisdom, comfort and 
help, and although he often mourned the 
wickedness of his heart, and the hidings 
of God's countenance from him, he felt 
assured that 44 there was a fulness in 
Christ," and that God was willing to 
bestow all needful blessings, and that if 
ho failed to receive, it was because of 
his unbelief, and because his prayers were 
formal, dry and dead. But he often felt 
thai he 44 could draw near to God, even to 
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his seat," and in his diary, Sabbath eve- 
ning, January 11, 1835, he writes: "I 
had a melting season at the family altar, 
this morning: it seemed as though the 
fountains of my wicked, hard heart would 
break up, and flow out, and melt down. 
I could plead for grace and felt that I 
needed it. Oh ! this awful stupidity, to 
know that one needs help, and that there 
is fulness in Christ, and willingness in God 
to bestow, and yet no disposition to apply, 
and if I make the attempt it is all formal- 
ity, so dry, so dead ! It has appeared to 
me, of late, that all my prayers were of 
this character. O ! can the Holy Spirit 
dwell here ; can the Saviour find a place 
to tarry ! dear Jesus : do come, drive out 
thine enemies and mine ; oh, take posses- 
sion of my heart, and use these powers for 
thyself." 

So he often expresses himself as in the 
following paragraphs : — 

August 23, 1835. "I have been fa- 
vored with a little more freedom in prayer 
to-day, but have experienced much of de- 
pression.'* 

44 4 The Lord knoweth my frame.' If I 
did not believe this truth, I should at once 
despair and give up. I find this poor, 
weak body has much to do with my mind. 
O, that I might rise above, in my afflic- 
tion, and forget earth, in view of the love 
of Jesus." 

Friday, December 31, 1847. "The 
year is about closing, and with all its 
responsibilities sealed for the judgment of 
the trreat day. Have endeavored to recall 
its scenes and events. Three deaths 
among us. 

44 1 have failed in many things. I had 
hoped to have made more progress in the 
divine life, but feel that in all I come 
short, and in many things fail altogether. 
Failed most in private devotion. O, for 
grace to mend the year to come, if spared. 
Resolve, by divine assistance, to be more 
prayerful — more constant with the word." 

II. CoNPlDEXCB AND TRUST IN GOD. 

We have before alluded to the doctrine 
of Divine Sovereignty as being his great- 



est comfort in hours of trial, discourage- 
ment, and darkness ; and an extract from 
a letter written by him, in 1852, to an old 
and intimate friend, who had been be- 
reaved of a beloved companion, will illus- 
trate this point. (This letter was after- 
wards sent to his own bereaved widow, to 
comfort ber under her heavy affliction.) 

44 We feel that a breach has been made 
in that circle of old friends, which has 
ever been near and dear to us. Oh ! how 
fast that circle is contracting. How soon 
it will be narrowed to its last and central 
point. How uncertain who will be the 
last and closing one t I need not say that, 
in the midst of affliction, you have strong 
consolation, for, my dear brother, you 
long ago fled to the refuge of souls, and 
now you find that 4 Christ is indeed a 
refuge in time of trouble;' and while 
your heart bleeds at every pore, your soul 
can take hold of Him by a strong ami 
living faith, that carries it above the storm 
and the beating waves, and you rest, in 
sweet peace and calm repose, in the 
Almighty arms. What but such a refuge 
could now sustain the soul ! And oh ! 
what a blessing it is that the soul may be 
thus sustained I How glorious the Sove- 
reignty of God ! Infinite wisdom ! Infinite 
goodness! Infinite power! What more 
can we ask ? Too wise to err, too good to 
be unkind, too strong to fail of any of his 
designs / And now you can test the bles- 
sedness of that glorious Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, which you embraced, with all its 
precious doctrines, more than thirty years 
ago, and which your dear companion also 
embraced and loved, and which has led 
you both to make sacrifices, and practice 
self-denials for its promotion in the village 
where you have located. May God, in 
his kindness, give you and your dear fam- 
ily all the blessings of that Gospel, in this 
hour of your trial, — is the desire and prayer 
of your friend and brother in Christ." 

During part of the period that he was 
laboring in tho Sabbath School cause, he 
suffered intensely, at times, from the sciatic 
rheumatism, induced by over-exertion and 
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exposure. Having to do much of his 
traveling on foot, and sometimes preach- 
ing with his foot resting in a chair behind 
him, it was exceedingly painful At such 
times he longed for more strength and 
vigor, that he might do more for Christ. 
He writes : " O for more strength of body, 
and vigor of mind, and warmth of affec- 
tion, to do my Master's work ! My year 
is fast drawing to a close, and yet I feel 
that 1 am an unprofitable servant, but the 
Lord will, no doubt, find some one that 
will do more for Him and the good of 
souls, the year to come. But let IFim do 
with me tchat seemeth Him good. I hope I 
shall find in me the spirit of acquiescence 
in the Divine will." 

To a friend who called a few days pre- 
vious to his death, and who asked him 
how it was with his soul, he replied, w God 
is a Sovereign, but in Christ is a sufficient 
Saviour,— if not, I am lost ; but I am not 
lost, for God is my light and my salvation ; 
whom shall I fear? The Lord is the 
strength of my life ; of whom shall I be 
afraid ? In the time of trouble Ho shall 
hide me in his pavilion, he shall set me 
up upon a rock." 

III. EXERGT AND PERSEVERANCE. 

One who was associated with him, in his 
early labors, writes, " I think there was 
no trait of character more conspicuous in 
our deceased friend, than his untiring 
enertpj and perseverance in a good cause. 
Of him it may truly be said, He has not 
lived in vain." 

It was through these qualities of mind 
that he, by the blessing of God, was 
enabled, with a broken and shattered 
body, so long to battle with the disease 
which finally was victorious, and which 
enabled him to engage in his business and 
in labors for his Master, until very near to 
the close of his life, and during his labors 
in the Sabbath Si'hool cause to fulfil his 
duties, even when, through bodily infirmi- 
ties, he was obliged to give up and sink 
under them. At this time ho writes : 14 1 
feel thankful that God in his providence 
keeps me in this field. I have to lament 



my want of bodily strength and vigor, but 
if I must wear out, this is a good cause to 
work in." Again — " The Lord has been 
gracious and merciful through the season 
so far, and has not laid me aside a single 
Sabbath, and I have l>een enabled to do a 
large amount of speaking and traveling. 
In all I have found the promise sure, 4 As 
thy day is, so shall thy strength be.' My 
purpose is to serve the Lord in my genera- 
tion, that when by the will of God I sleep 
with my fathers, I may rest in Christ my 
Redeemer and my Lord." 

Again— 44 Returned home to-day, so 
exhausted as to be almost unable to keep 
up. But it is good to wear out, if I can 
but be made instrumental in building up 
the Redeemer's kingdom, and saving the 
young from the paths of the destroyer." 

IV. Love to his K indeed axd Race. 

It was this element of his character that 
made his presence so welcome wherever 
he was called to labor, and in whatever 
sphere he was placed, and early led him 
to espouse the cause of freedom and hu- 
manity, and to engage in labors in behalf 
of his fellow men. In the family circle, 
where he was best known, these qualities 
were pre-eminent. 

One who had been in his employ, as an 
apprentice, in 1827, says : 44 1 always look- 
ed upon him as a father, having lost both 
my parents in infancy, and he was truly a 
father to me." 

Another, who stood over the casket con- 
taining his last remains, said : 44 Oh, he 
was a true man ! a true man ! He was a 
friend to the poor man." 

In his Diary, Nov. 20, 1835, he writes: 
— 44 Held a meeting in Hard-Scrabble last 
night. No other white person present 
except myself. An old Indian woman 
present who had been a professor sixty- 
three years. 

I love to carry the Gospel to the poor 
despised colored men, they are so rejoiced 
that any one cares for their souls. Oh ! 
that the I^ord would make me an instru- 
ment of good to them." 

Again— On New-Year's day, 1849— 
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after visiting several poor families and as- 
sisting them, he writes — " I have made at 
least one, happy to-day." 

V. A Peculiar Faculty tor Ixtbrest- 
inu Children. 

Where many failed to make an impres- 
sion on children's minds, or to excite their 
interest, he seldom or never was unsuc- 
cessful. 

Did he wish to enforce any duty or 
rebuke any sin, he had some incident 
adapted to secure the attention, some 
simple illustration of truth, drawn from 
the common occurrences of the school- 
room, the play-ground or the family, which 
seldom failed of the right impression. 

One writes from the early field of his 
labors, 44 it was always a gala day here, 
when Mr. Richmond was to speak to the 
children." 

During all his labors his family duties 
were not neglected. He always assembled 
his children — when they were young— 
around him on Sabbath evenings, and in- 
structed them in the Bible and Catechism, 
and those instructions are gratefully re- 
membered by them now, and the influence 
of them, and of his consistent Christian ex- 
ample, has kept them in many an hour of 
temptation, and with his prayers in their 
behalf, and at the family altar, have been 
blessed to the conversion of all of them. 

His faith in the covenant promises of 
God was strong, and early led him to con- 
secrate his children in baptism, the two 
eldest being among the first children bap- 
tized in the Richmond Street Church, by 
Rev. T. T. Waterman, and the names of 
all of them have been enrolled on the 
books of the Church as members, and as 
a testimony that God's covenant promises 
are sure. 

During the revival of 1 85 7-8, he was 
present whenever his health permitted 
him to attend the Union meetings, and 
his remarks, coming from one who stood 
as it were on the borders of the grave, 
could not fail of producing a good effect. 
Although unable to engage actively in 
labors as he wished to do, yet his closet 
vol. i. 52 



bore testimony that his soul was in the 
work. 

The last religious meeting that he at- 
tended out of the city, was of the Conso- 
ciation, at Westerly, R. I., June, 1857. 
The morning prayer meeting of the Con- 
sociation will never be forgotten by some 
of those present Mr. R. alluded to the 
fact that in the great revival in Bristol, 
in 1820, the moderator of the meeting, 
Rev. Joel Mann, was pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church, and two of the breth- 
ren present were, with himself, subjects 
of that revival, and co-laborers. After 
so long a time, (37 years) these were 
permitted to come together in a prayer 
meeting ; all being or having been, offi- 
cers in the Church of Christ 



The closing part of his life waa such as 
might have been expected. Although, at 
times, suffering intense pain, he was sub- 
missive and trustful in God. His mind 
seemed to grow clearer as his body failed, 
and his reliance on the truths of that 
Gospel which he bad so long believed and 
loved, firmer and firmer to the close of 
his life. Those who were privileged to 
be with him during the last days and 
hours of his life, gathered much of wisdom 
and religious experience from his lips, 
and could truly say, "Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end 
be like his." Two weeks before his death, 
he became convinced that he was ap- 
proaching the end of his labors on earth, 
and said : 44 1 feel that my work here is 
nearly done. I have passed the crisis and 
feel that I am sinking. I shall die, how- 
ever, in the full belief of the glorious prin- 
ciples of our articles of faith, as they were 
when I joined the Church." Again, 44 1 
do not fear to die. I settled the great 
question nearly forty years ago, and I 
shall not begin to doubt now." 

44 During the intervals of sleep, his 
mind seemed to be dwelling on the prom- 
ises of God, and full of the Scriptures ; 
such expressions as these falling from his 
lips, 4 God is my rock and my salvation ; 
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whom shall I fear ? ' * I will put my whole 
trust in Him.' 4 O, how wonderful have 
been the dealings of God with me; so 
good, so kind, so forbearing ; I will praise 
him with my whole heart My heart is 
fixed, trusting in Him.' " 

" God has truly been a covenant God 
to me. How thankful I ought to be. He 
has led me through life until I was fifty 
years old, and provided for all my wants, 
and for my family, and since that time has 
prospered me in my business. My chil- 
dren are all professedly in Christ, and I 
have nothing to wish for of earthly bles- 
sings and comforts. 1 have trusted in 
Him, and he never disappointed me." 

To others be said, 44 no fears, no fears. 
Heaven looks bright ; I am going home." 
" I would not shrink from suffering all 
that the Lord designs, but if it were possi- 
ble, I would be delivered from this in- 
tense anguish." " Oh, this poor brain, 
would I could be relieved a moment from 
this constant thinking, thinking." 

" I want no great demonstration made 
when I am dead, nor a fulsome epitaph 
placed on my tomb-stone. All I want to 
be recorded there is—' An honest man.' 
44 1 have no affinities for any place away 
from my Saviour. I shall soon be 
home." 

To one who called on him, and who 
had not a hope in Christ, he said, 44 My 
friend, remember these are the words of 
a dying man : 4 Religion is the thing to 
live fey, and the thing to die by.' " 

On one occasion his brother read to 
him, by request, the 90th Psalm— 4 ' Lord 
thou hast been my dwelling place in all 
generations-," and as he proceeded, the 
voice of the deceased was heard, clear 
and full, responding, 44 Yes, that is it. 
Amen. Yes, yes, all true." 

The Sabbath e vening before his death, 
as the family were seated in a circle 
around his bed, he requested them to join 
in family worship. The 14th chapter of 
John was read, and all joined in singing 
the beautiful hymn, 44 While Thee I seek, 
protecting power," and his voice was 



heard joining with theirs, clear and strong, 
at intervals in the hymn. An appropriate 
prayer was then offered. At its close, he 
said, 44 You don't know how much good 
you have done me ; " and soon after, 
44 Lord, now lettest thou thy servant de- 
part in peace." 

On Monday morning he had a very 
painful hour and his watchers thought he 
was dying ; but by their exertions and 
attention he rallied. His sufferings were 
not to be ended then. Through Monday 
he was very low, and through that night 
and Tuesday, his sufferings, at times, were 
agonizing. He said, 44 1 am disappointed 
to find so much vitality in this poor old 
body, and if the Lord spares my life he 
will do it at immense cost" In the after- 
noon of that day, he called his family 
around his bedside, and gave them a 
44 patriarchal" blessing and benediction. 
An interval of freedom from the intensity 
of anguish, followed until ten o'clock, 
when he became so much distressed that 
for the first time, and at his own request 
an anodyne was administered. Through 
the night and day following he was quite 
comfortable and calm. As he took the 
anodyne, he prayed, 44 Lord, give me rest; 
Lord, give me sleep," and soon after sank 
into a quiet and refreshing sleep. He 
had remarked this evening that 44 for 
three years before his mother-in-law died, 
he had daily prayed that her descent down 
the bill of life might be smoothed, and her 
last days be her best," 44 and," said he, 
44 the Lord heard my prayer, and she 
died as gently as an infant goes to sleep 
in its mother's arms. If it be God's will, 
I would that such might be my end." 
From his knowledge of his own constitu- 
tion, he had feared that the last struggle 
would be a terrible one, and his constant 
prayer was for rest f° r sleep. God heard 
his prayer. On Thursday evening, March 
17 th, he seemed comfortable as usual, and 
at ten o'clock closed his eyes in sleep. 
About twelve o'clock, he opened his eyes, 
and in reply to a remark from one who 
watched with him, that he seemed to be 
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having a refreshing sleep, said, " He giv- 
eth his beloved sleep." 

About 4 o'clock, a change was observed 
and the family were aroused ; but before 
they reached his bedside he was gone, with- 
out a struggle. God answered his prayer, 
and gave him sleep. " Those that sleep 
in Christ will God bring with him." " The 
Christian cannot die before his time. The 
Lord's appointment is the servant's hour." 

It may truly be said that he served his 
own generation, out of devoted love to 
his Lord. In his conversion, he bowed to 
the sovereign will of God, in all-devoting 
love. Then for two years, at Bristol, in a 
life of consistent Christian activity, he lost 
not sight of the welfare of souls. On 
Constitution Hill, he pursued the same, in 
self-culture by night, in the orchestra, the 
conference and prayer meeting, the Sab- 
bath School, in reforms for temperance, 
purity and freedom, in the Tract service, 
in his long Sabbath School agency, in 
prayer by day and by night, sometimes by 
night until the day broke, and in all vari- 
ous Christian fidelity to his own family, 
until his children, publicly dedicated, by 
their parents, to God in baptism, all sat 
down with them in the same Church com- 
munion. Besides, through his whole life, 
as he had opportunity and occasion, he 
44 labored, working with his own hand," 
for human comfort. And of his means, 
less or more, he gave freely in charity, for 
the good of the living generation of men. 

But disease summoned him to his long 
rest. On the sick bed, his last night 
there, he opened his eyes at the midnight 
hoar, and said, gratefully, 44 He giveth 
his beloved sleep." Before morning came, 
the sleep God gave was the long repose. 

44 1 heard a voice from Heaven, saying 



unto me, Write, blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord from henceforth : yca,saith 
the Spirit, that they may rest from their 
labors, and their works do follow them." 

Although in accordance with his early 
education and preferences, he was im- 
mersed, his views afterwards changed on 
that subject. The providence of God 
seemed fitting him for this cherished field 
of Sabbath School labor. His immersion 
gave him free access to all the churches 
of the Baptist denomination, and he could 
sit with them at the table of the Lord. 

He was early imbued with an ardent 
love for our Congregational Church polity, 
and ever extended a helping hand to the 
feeble churches of our communion, not 
only by laboring in their behalf, but giv- 
ing of bis limited means for their support. 

For twelve years he faithfully served 
the R. I. Home Missionary Society, as 
Treasurer, and one of its Board of Direc- 
tors. The Secretary of that Society, in 
his last Report, after noticing the death of 
Mr. R., says : 44 His interest in the Home 
Mission cause, whieh he had so long and 
faithfully served, his prayers and coun- 
sels for its welfare, did not cease while he 
lived. His memory will be ever associated 
with the Sabbath School, Temperance, 
and other beneficent enterprises of our 
State ; but with none more closely than 
with this Home Missionary work, which, 
as his associates well know, lay very near 
his heart. Can we better honor his mem- 
ory than by imitating his example of self- 
denying devotion to the spiritual interests 
of our little commonwealth ?" 

And are there not many other Chris- 
tian laymen whom this example shall 
quicken to the honoring of the Master by 
a similar devotion to His cause ? 
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Mon a l Philosophy. By Joseph Karen, 
D.D. 12mo. pp. 366. Gould & Lin- 
coln, Boston. 

Professor Haven makes good use of the 
skill he has gained as a Pastor and Pro- 
fessor, in treating his subject. Minds, not 
altogether juvenile, will be obliged to him 
for treating morals independently of meta- 
physics. True there is an introductory 
chapter in the old style, on which we will 
say a word hereafter; but the essential 
parts of the book are concise, practical, 
sensible and beautifully arranged. 

He begins at home, with the duties to 
one's self; self-support, self-control and 
self-culture. In part second, the duties 
pertaining to society are treated ; such as 
Life, Liberty, Property, lleputation, Ve- 
racity. In part third, the Duties to the 
Family, including Marriage and the Pa- 
rental Relations. Part fourth treats of the 
duties to the state, including a very intel- 
ligent sketch of the theories of government, 
kinds of government, the duties of sub- 
jects to states, of states to subjects, and of 
one state to another. These topics are ail 
discussed with sufficient fulness as well as 
precision ; there is no arbitrary temper or 
manner indicated. Justice is also rendered 
to cotemporary and ancient theories, by 
separate historical sketches. By this method 
the flow of the discussion, and what is 
more valuable — the moral impression — is 
not interrupted by side controversies with 
authors or sects. The fifth, and last part, 
is occupied with our duties and feelings 
towards God, including chapters on obe- 
dience, worship, prayer, the Sabbath, its 
institution, and authority. 

This work has been written with an eye 
to the discussions that have taken place 
within the last few years on the higher law 
and Slavery ; without, however, a contro- 
versial aspect* The old questions as to war, 
oaths and lying arc also well discussed, 
but not with so much zest. Probably the 
principal use of a new American work on 
Moral Philosophy, is to treat the late 



American questions ; on the more ancient 
topics, no one can expect to surpass Palcy 
in felicity and clearness of illustration, or 
Wayland in dignity. Among tis, the foun- 
dations of the right to personal liberty will 
need to be examined and re-examined, so 
long as many intelligent citizens are under 
the necessity of inventing new arguments, 
or discovering new analogies, against per- 
sonal liberty. In ears and watering places 
we hear that Pharaoh was quite excusable 
for holding the children of Israel in bond- 
age up to the date of the first plague. All 
men — young and old — should be provided 
with clear views on this subject, in order to 
counteract such absurdities, whether in 
books or conversation. Out tendency to 
party spirit, too, requires all the counter- 
acting influences of a high standard of per- 
sonal responsibility — such as this work 
enforces. 

After approving the body of this work, 
as we do, highly, it may appear ungra- 
cious to object to the Introduction, which 
occupies the first fifty pages ; but to us it 
seems not in keeping with the general im- 
pression of the remainder of the work, if 
not prejudicial to it. We have no fault to 
find with Dr. Haven for placing the «• rule 
of right " in the will of God (as he does on 
page HO,) but his reasoning on the ♦* ground 
of right," or " that which constitutes right" 
is not satisfactory. He puts it (on page 
27) not in utility, not in law, human or 
divine ; *• not in the nature or character of 
God himself," (page 45) but " in the eter- 
nal nature of things," (page 46.) On this 
*• eternal nature of things " he founds it 
rather than on the nature and character of 
God, in order that it may be more ancient 
and more fundamental ; also in order that 
(pages 41, 47,) any change in the foundation 
of right may be avoided, whatever change 
may occur in the Divine nature. To this 
we say : — if the search is for a foundation, 
ancient and stable, we know nothing in 
Theology or Philsophy, more ancient, fun- 
damental or stable than the nature and 
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character of God. Any search or analysis, 
back of God's nature and character, for 
foundations out of which may spring the 
nature and character of God and the 
foundations of right," we cannot make in- 
telligently, not to Bay reverently. We ob- 
ject to •* the nature of things " as a basis, 
on grounds that are practical as well as 
philosophical ; for if this is the ground of 
morals, we shall never have a perfect and 
complete system until all this " nature of 
things " is revealed to us. 

Essays, Lectcres, Etc., xjvov Select Top- 
ics in Revealed Theology. By Nathaniel 
W. Taylor, J). J)., tnlc Dwight Professor of 
Didactic Theology in Vale College. Xew 
York: Published by Clark, Austin & 
Smith. 8vo., pp. 488. 

Another volume of the scries containing 
Dr. Taylor's works. This one contains 
papers on the Trinity, Human Sinfulness, 
Justification, Election, and Perseverance. 
Valuable as a permanent contribution to 
Theological Literature from a man of won- 
derful ability, and especially interesting as 
defining precisely those views about which 
so much contention existed once, even if it 
has yet died away ; in this form they take 
their chance for intelligent adoption or re- 
jection. Of their truth or error, we, as a 
whole, express no opinion, for very conclu- 
sive reasons. As a contribution to the 
course of New England historic theology, 
they will take their place on the shelves of 
every student. 

A Historical Sketch or the Congrega- 
tional Chcrches in Massachusetts, 
from 1620 to 1858, trith an Appendix, by 
Joseph S. Clark, D.D., Secretary of the 
Congregational Library Association. Bos- 
ton : Congregational Hoard of Publica- 
tion. 12mo. pp. 341. 

It is a little remarkable that no •« sketch " 
like this bad been offered to the public at 
an earlier date ; yet it is matter of grati- 
tude that the work was reserved for a hand 
so competent. A personal acquaintance 
for years, in an important official capacity, 
with the entire field to be described; a 
natural fondness for antiquarian research ; 
a sound judgment ; an honorable candor ; 
unusual facilities for the collection of facts, 
and the (in this connection, rare) power of 
self-denial in not telling all that one knows 
(to the overpowering of printer and reader 



alike) ; — these fitnesses were rarely com- 
bined to prepare this author to perform 
this work. By consequence the result is a 
valuable— we had almost said invaluable — 
one. It places, in a cheap and compact 
form, in the hand of the intelligent man 
whose time, or taste, or opportunities do 
not favor original and extended investiga- 
tion, the means of rapidly gaining a bird's- 
eye view of the features of Congregational- 
ism in Massachusetts ; a view which not 
only aids in the interpretation of our entire 
civic annals, but which is essential to the 
right understanding of many questions now 
awaiting public decision. 

We wish the book could find a welcome, 
at least to every Congregational dwelling in 
the State, to whose history it is devoted. 
It is finely printed, and sold at an exceed- 
ingly low price. d. 

The Great Concern; or Man's Relation 
to God and a Future State. By Xchemiah 
Adams, D.J)., Pastor of the Essex Street 
Church, Boston. 12mo. pp. 235. Bos- 
ton : Gould & Lincoln. 

Such is the title-page of a neat volume 
containing a re-print of the author's six 
tracts, known to the religious world as 
•'Truths for the Times." They first 
appeared " during the general attention to 
the subject of religion, in 1857-8," and 
were drawn out, say the publishers, through 
" a desire expressed by some of the author's 
parishioners that certain discourses which 
had been of service to inquirers, should be 
printed in the form of Tracts, for general 
distribution,"— of which tracts, they more- 
over tell us, " more than eleven thousand 
copies have been sold." They were ad- 
mirably suited to that revival season, and 
were eminently helpful in bringing souls to 
Christ. The topics— «• Instantaneous Con- 
version;" "Justification and its Conse- 
quences ;" Our Bible ;" " Scriptural 
arguments for Future, Endless Punish- 
ment ;" " Reasonableness of Future, End- 
less Punishment;" "God is Love" — are 
divested of their sermon form, if they were 
ever so constructed, and appear not unlike 
that number of popular articles taken from 
a religious Quarterly. Hie book will always 
be seasonable, for there are always to be 
found cases which its lucid, earnest and 
evangelical teachings are adapted to meet ; 
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but in seasons of special religious interest 
it will find its most appropriate sphere. 

British Novelists and their Styles: 
Being a Critical Sketch of British Prose 
Fiction. By David Masson, M. A., Pro- 
fessor of English Literature, Unirersity 
College,' London. Boston: Gould & Lin- 
coln. 12mo., pp. 332. 

To those who have read the published 
volume of the " Life and Times of John 
Milton," no commendation of Professor 
Masson's patient investigation and clear 
style will be needed. The present work, — 
on works of Fiction as a form of Litera- 
ture, — early British Prose Fiction, — the 
British Novelists of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,— Scott and his influence,— the Novel- 
ists since Scott, embracing those now 
living,— is marked by all the author's clear- 
ness, and also by a careful and happy 
analysis of the past and present writers in 
this department of letters, and with no lit- 
tle philosophical classification. Our read- 
ers who familiarize themselves with this 
species of literature, (and a scholar must,) 
will do well to study this work. 

Tnn Ai'tocuat of the Bueakfast Table. 
Boston : Phillips, Sampson & Co., 1858. 

This volume, as the readers of the Con- 
gregational Quarterly are aware, is a col- 
lection of articles published originally in 
the Atlantic Monthly, now being followed by 
another series, entitled the « * The Professor at 
the Tea Table." Of the exquisite touches of 
humor, the fine sabre-strokes of wit, and 
the literary excellence of the style, we shall 
attempt no review. 

Much that is suggestive, admirably said 
and often illustrated with point, or beauty, 
or both, never to be forgotten, falls from 
the smiling lips of the Autocrat- Professor. 
He is always readable. 

But we must protest, in the name of sim- 
ple justice, against his recent abuse of lit- 
erary neutrality in the Magazine of which 
he has been the chief attraction. In the 
" Autocrat " we have but occasional and 
vague hints at his religious sentiments. 
The May number of the Atlantic, contains 
a somewhat disguised and adroit assault 
on the Theological opinions of a large por- 
tion of its readers — opinions underlying, and 
interwoven with, the history of New Eng- 
land. 



No intelligent reader would fetter the 
right of free discussion ; but we condemn 
its flagrant abuse in this instance. Dr. 
Uolmes commences his article with a deli- 
cate fling at the weakness of the sensitive 
lady who expressed her fears that his in- 
fluence was at least questionable, touch- 
ing spiritual verities, upon some minds ; 
assures us that the great truths of revela- 
tion, like the practice of law and medicine, 
are emerging from barbarian darkness ; 
that Pres. Edwards was a crude and unen- 
durable old Puritan, " turned off " by his 
parish in Northampton, because the people 
were wiser and better than he ; sneers at 
*• Cotton's Remarkable Judgments of God" 
— and also at orthodox expositions of the 
Prodigal Son ; and then shrewdly covers 
his attack from anticipated indignation by 
allusions to Shimei and Rabshakeh, and a 
beautiful appeal to woman — all this in the 
columns of a Magazine professedly non- 
committal on theological differences, and 
closed against all articles of orthodox ring 
and odor. 

We might, were it in the scope of this 
notice, allude to Mr. Bancroft's eloquent 
refutation of the unworthy, self-damaging 
thrust at the great Edwards, whose worst 
accusers lived to " repent in dust and 
ashes " ; and to the modest self-defence of 
the Professor at the anniversary festival, 
comparing this hatred of orthodoxy, ta- 
kingly expressed for superficial readers, to 
the mighty truths and ideas sent forth by 
sober and lofty minds to an, at first, indif- 
ferent or heretic world. We affirm, how- 
ever, that this breach of good faith will 
follow with its odium, the longest possi- 
ble life of the Monthly whose dawning ex- 
istence it marked. 

A History of the Town of Norton, 
Bhistol Co. Mass., from 1669 to 1859, 
by George Faber Clark, tnember of the Old 
Colony Historical Society, Corresjionding 
ment/jer of the Xew England Historic- 
Genealogical Society, and minister nf the 
Congregational Parish. Boston: Crosby, 
Nichols & Co. 

This is a full, and we presume essentially 
accurate narrative written in the interest 
of the Unitaaian Church— so far as there 
has been any controversy between that 
Church, and Trinitarians in the town- 
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and sometimes a little brusque in its tone, 
yet containing ample stores of valuable 
facts; enriched with a large number of 
portraits, autographs, &c. ; well written, 
admirably printed, and, iu the main, just 
such a history as there ought to be of every 
town in the Commonwealth. 

Minutes of tor General Conference 
of Maine ; at their Thirty-third Anmtat 
Meeting held with the State Street Congre- 
gational Church, Portland, June 21, 22, 
23, 1859. Bangor : "Wheeler & Lyndc, 
Printers, No. 1, Bowman's Block, 1869. 
pp. 76. 

Excellent as usual, and full of minute de- 
tails relating to current ecclesiastical his- 
tory, not alluded to in the title. Returns 
received from all but ten of the churches, 
which blanks seem to be supplied from re- 
turns of previous years. Conferences, 14 ; 
248 churches, 190 clergymen, 2,405 admis- 
sions (1,924 on profession, and 481 by let- 
ter,) 906 removals (323 by death, 643 by 
dismissal, and 40 by excommunication,) 
19,221 members (2,912 non-residents,) 923 
adult baptisms, 358 infant baptisms, 20,610 
in Sabbath Schools, $27,595 donations. 
Net gain of members, 1,379. 

Minutes op the General Association of 
Massachusetts at their Fifty-seventh An- 
nual Meeting heltl at Pittsfieltl, June 28-30, 
1859. With the Pastoral AiUlress, the 
Narrative of the State of Religion, and the 
Statistics of the Churchei. Boston : 
Crocker & Brewster, 47 Washington St. 
pp. 76. 

New type, in part, and improved ar- 
rangements of tables. Crocker & Brewster 
publish this for the thirty-eighth time, and 
Mr. J. M. Everett puts the tables in type 
for the twenty-fourth successive year. All 
the churches of our faith and order in the 
State arc here reported. Summary, 485 
churches (81 vacant,) 586 ministers ^338 
pastors, 80 stated supplies, 168 others,) 
76,784 members, (10,653 absent,) 11,340 
additions (8,811 by profession, 2,529 by 
letter,) 3,676 removals (1,188 by death, 
2,410 by dismissal, 78 by excommunica- 
tion,) 1,719 infant baptisms, 4,095 adult 
baptisms, 80,285 in Sabbath Schools. Net 
gain of church members, 7,135. 

Minutes op the General Convention 
op Vermont, at their session held at Ver- 
gennes, June, 1859, tcith the Report of the 
Corresponding Secretary, and the Statistics 



of the Churches. "Windsor : Vermont 
Chronicle Book and Job Printing Office. 
1859. pp. 47. 

Handsomely printed, and worthy of 
handsome printing, — excepting that three 
churches arc not reported, and six others 
are estimated from previous statistics. 
Fifteen Associations, 192 churches (25 des- 
titute,) 222 ministers, (67 pastors, 91 stated 
supplies, 58 without charge, — 7 having 
been ordained, 7 installed, 9 dismissed, and 
2 deceased,) 17,778 church members, (a net 
gain of 1,123,) 2,588 absentees, 1,992 ad- 
missions (1, 183 by profession, 509 by let- 
ter) 743 removals (265 by death, 418 by 
dismissal, 60 by excommunication,) 618 
adult baptisms, 337 infant baptisms, 14,- 
623 in Sabbath Schools, 23,858 average in 
congregations, and $22,877 45 donations. 

Minutes op the Annual Meetino op the 
Rhode Island Evangelical Consocia- 
tion, held at Little Compton, June 14, 
1859: With the Report of the Rhode 
Island Ilotne Missionary Society, ami of the 
State of Religion. Providence : Pnnted 
by M. B. Young, 33 Westminster Street. 
1859. pp. 24. 

» Faithful arc the wounds of a friend the 
page of statistics is this year complete. 
Total, 21 churches, 21 ministers, (15 pas- 
tors, 6 stated supplies,) 3,452 Church mem- 
bers, (990 males, 2,462 females, the only 
Minutes which accurately distinguish in 
this important matter,) 539 admissions, 
(398 by profession, 141 by letter.) 158 re- 
movals, (50 by death, 101 by dismissal, 7 
by excommunication,) 177 adult baptisms, 
110 infant baptisms, 3,466 in Sabbath 
Schools. Net guin of members, 381. 

Minutes op the General Association 
of Congregational Churches and 
Ministers of Indiana, at its meeting in 
Indianapolis, May 12, 1859, with an Ap- 
pendix. Indianapolis: Indianapolis Jour- 
nal Company, Printers. 1859. pp. 20. 

We are glad to see this pamphlet, as 
coming from Western brethren, although 
sorry that they have not wheeled into the 
statistical line. This year they enumerate 
32 churches, 14 ministers; and 25 of the 
churches report 940 members. As our 
brethren plead their scattered condition, 
and promise that " every effort will be 
made to secure perfect statistics in the fu- 
ture," we forgive their shortcomings, with 
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the hope that sparing the rod will not 
spoil the — statistics ; and we assure them 
of our sympathy in their Christian labors. 

MlNVTE8 OF THE GeNKKAL ASSOCIATION 

ok Illinois, at the Annual Meeting in 
Bloomington, May 26, 27, 28, and 30, 
1859. Together with th* Constitution, Ar- 
ticles of Faith, Rules of Business, «;c. 
Ottawa : Printed at the Free Trader 
Office. 1859. pp. 44. 

A most decided improvement on prece- 
ding issues, Rev. S. II. Emery, with all 
who have assisted him, deserves great credit 
for doing so well under depressing circum- 
stances. Nine Associations, 172 ministers, 
(45 without pastoral charge,) 177 churches 
(38 vacant,) 11,841 members, 2,333 ad- 
missions (1,295 by profession, 1,038 by 
letter,) 806 removals (101 by death, 644 
by dismissal, 61 by excommunication,) 414 
adult baptisms, 426 infant baptisms, 15,611 
in Sabbath Schools. Net increase of mem- 



Rev. AUSTIN OSGOOD HUBBARD 
died in Brattlcboro', Vt., Aug. 24th, 1858, 
aged 58 years and 15 days. 

lie was born in Sunderland, Ms., Aug. 
9th, 1800. Ilia father was Dea. Fhineas 
Hubbard, and his mother, Catherine, was a 
daughter of Dca.Elisha Nash of Williams- 
burgh, Ms. They removed with their fam- 
ily to Stanstcad, C. E., in 1804. In early 
life he was thrown from a loaded cart, one 
of the wheels of which passed directly 
across the lower part of his breast, from 
whieh hurt, however, ho soon recovered; but 
the state of liis health in later life, and es- 
pecially the revelations of a post tnortem 
examination, gave reason to believe that 
this caused a displacement of the bowels 
which at length resulted in his death. 

He prepared foT College with the Rev. 
Darnel Willie, of Quebec, C. E., and at 
Amherst (Ms.) Academy. He was grad- 
uated at Yale College in 1824, He then 
taught the Academy at Franklin, Md., at 
the same time pursuing theological studies 
under the direction of the Presbytery of 
Baltimore, from which, in October, 1826, 
h*f received license to preach the gospel. 



bers, 1,527. In this report, the figure* of 
16 delinquent churches were copied from 
previous years, V of which subsequently 
reported, but without materially affecting 
the result. Another year will bring the 
Oiinois figures to the true level. 

MlXVTKS OF THE GENERAL ASSOCIATION OF 

Michigan, at their meeting in Detroit, 
May 1 9, 1859 . With an Appendix. Adrian : 
Steam Press of Ingalls & Mills. 1859. 
pp. 41. 

A very respectable document. Appen- 
dix F will just suit Bro. Trask. The Sta- 
stistics show that nobody need despair of 
improvement. Apart from that fact, how- 
ever, these Statistics are a very great ad- 
vance. Our principal objection is that no 
satisfactory Summary is presented. Such 
as it is, it reports 7 Associations (or Con- 
ferences,) 105 ministers, 118 churches, of 
which 109 report 6,768 members. Don't 
omit the Summary next year. 



gtrrologtr. 

While Principal of that Academy, he 
published " Elements of English Gram- 
mar ; with on Appendix containing Exer- 
cises in Parsing, Examples of False Orthog- 
raphy, Violations of the Rules of Syntax, 
Exercises in Punctuation, and Questions 
for Examination." Baltimore : Gushing & 
Jewett, 1827, pp. 220. l2mo. 

This work was characterized by an emi- 
nent teacher as " better adapted to the 
present state of American literature than 
any other yet published." 

He preached a year and a half as a licen- 
tiate, and was then ordained to the work 
of the ministry by the Presbytery of Balti- 
more. He labored as a missionary in Fred- 
erick County, Md., about two years. In 
1830, he became Principal of Harrisburg, 
(Pa.) Academy, at the same time supplying 
a neighboring Church. In 1831, he went 
to Princeton Theological Seminary, where 
he spent two years in study, and preached . 
regularly to vacant churches. In October 
1833, he was appointed Assistant Professor 
of Biblical Literature during Prof. Alexan- 
der's absence in Europe. In 1835, he went 
to Melbourne, C. E., where he labored 
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three years as a missionary, and gathered a 
flourishing Church. About the first of 
May, 1840, he commenced preaching at 
Hurdwick, Vt., and on the 7th of July, 
1841, he was installed pastor of the Cong. 
Church and Society in that place. During 
his pastorate at Hardwick he published 
*• Five Discourses on the Moral Obligation 
and the Particular Duties of the Sabbath." 
Hanover, N. H. William A. Rugglcs, 
1843, pp. 160, 16mo. 

This is a concise but satisfactory discus- 
tdon of the subject, and contains as good a 
Sabbath Manual as is to be found, His 
last literary labor was a revision of this 
work, to be published by the American 
Tract Society, but the work was left un- 
finished. He was dismissed from his pas- 
torate in Hardwick, May 1st, 1843. 

In 1845, he took charge of the Congrega- 
tional Church in Barnet, Vt., and preached 
statedly till 1851, when he retired from 
that charge, but continued to reside in 
Barnet, employed as a teacher and an oc- 
casional supply for destitute churches. 
During his residence in Bamet he held tho 
offices of Town Clerk and County Super- 
intendent of Common Schools. In 1855, 
he became stated supply of the Church in 
Craftsbury, Vt., where he remained till the 
Fall of 1857. The death of his wife, which 
occurred Aug. 7th, 1857, after a protracted 
illness, gave him a shock which completely 
prostrated him, mentally and physically. 
The following memorandum in his diary 
was made at that time : " Aug. 8th. Yes- 
terday at 8, P. M., my most tenderly be- 
loved wife, Julia, departed from this world. 
I now feel like a lonely pilgrim in a dark 
world. Oh Lord ! help me to bear this 
heavy load. Give me grace meekly to 
submit to thy chastening stroke." He at- 
tempted to resume his labors, but was une- 
qual to the effort, and remained at Crafts- 
bury but a short time. The last entry in 
his diary, under date of Sqit. 27th, 1857, 
is as follows: "Am exceedingly feeble, 
prostrated both in mind and body. Oh 
Lord ! help ! or I sink." His last agoniz- 
ing cry was unanswered, for he had finish- 
ed the work which the Master had given 
him to do. He soon went to a brother's 
in Stanstead, C. E., and remained till 
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March, 1858, when it was found expedient 
to remove him to the Vermont Asylum 
for the Insane at Brattleboro'. Here, un- 
der the care of the Superintendent, Dr. 
Wm. II. Rockwell, his classmate at Yale, 
he continued till his death. His remains 
were conveyed to Stanstead, and buried 
among his kindred. 

Mr. Hubbard married, 1st, In 1832, 
Mary T. Oraydon, daughter of Win. Gray- 
don, of Harrisburg, Pa. She died in 1834, 
and he married, 2d, in 1837, Julia Ann 
Hayes, daughter of Rev. Joel Hayes, of 
South Hadley, Ms. 

Fervent piety and thorough scholarship 
combined to render Mr. Hubbard a faith- 
ful and able minister of the New Testa- 
ment. His views of divine truth were 
clear and strong, his manner of presenting 
them forcible and impressive. His sermons 
were logical and weighty with matter. In 
delivering them, he was somewhat con- 
strained at first, till he forgot himself in 
his subject, when he preached with an en- 
ergy and unction, which if it was not elo- 
quence, was better than that. His sensi- 
bilities were acute, almost to morbidness, 
and he sometimes suffered severely from 
trials and annoyances incident to min- 
isterial life, which a ruder nature would 
have endured with contemptuous indiffer- 
ence. He had a warm, affectionate, and 
sympathizing heart, which fitted him suc- 
cessfully to minister to others the consola- 
tion which he could not receive in his own 
afflictions. His praise is in all the 
churches with which he labored, and he 
will long be kept in memory as the faithful 
pastor, the earnest preacher, the ardent 
friend. p. h. w. 



ELHIU WOLCOTT, lately a Deacon 
in the Congregational Church, Jacksonville, 
Dl., died at his residence, Dec. 2, 1858, in 
his 75th year. He is entitled to a memo- 
rial here, as one of the founders of that 
Western Congregationalism, which has ris- 
en in his day from its feeble beginnings, to 
its present strength and promise. He was 
bom in East (now South) Windsor, Ct., 
and, in the year 1830, he removed with his 
large family to the West, having chosen 
for his future home the village of Jackson- 
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villo, which had just been selected as the 
rite of Dlinois College, and which has be- 
come the plcasantest town in the state, and 
the appropriate scat of its humane Institu- 
tions, and of various educational enter- 
prises. 

He was attached to the Congregational 
polity with the force of religious conviction, 
though devoid of proselytism and sectari- 
anism ; wishing others to enjoy their prefer- 
ences as freely as he claimed the right to 
gratify his own. He early enlisted in a move- 
ment for the origination of a Congregational 
Church ; and for his leading agency in this 
measure he was severely censured by his 
Presbyterian brethren, (some of whom had 
been trained as Congregationalists,) who 
regarded the new Church as an intruder in 
the field. There were then only two 
churches of this order in the State, or near- 
er to that point than the north-east part of 
Ohio. There arc now 161 Congregational 
Churches reported in Ilinois ; and let the 
present position of the Church in Jackson- 
ville, as one of the moral forces of the re- 
gion, decide whether its founders misjudged 
in this step ! If all the sons of New Eng- 
land Congregationalism, who have gone 
out to lay the spiritual foundations of the 
Great West, had cherished the faith of 
their Fathers as earnestly, and carried it 
out as consistently, can wc doubt that our 
common Christianity would have been un- 
unspeakably the gainer ? 

Mr. "Wolcott's sympathy with the cause 
of freedom and humanity was earnest and 
thorough, and the weak and oppressed 
found in him a steadfast protector and 
benefactor. In the assembly that came to- 
gether at his funeral, it was impressive to 
see so many of the poor Portuguese exiles 
and colored people, who seemed to appre- 
ciate the loss of their best friend in the 
community. The service was conducted 
by Rev. J. M. Sttirtcvant, D. D., President 
of niinois College, (who had preceded him 
but a year in the territory,) to whom we 
arc indebted for the following tribute to 
the deceased — being the substance of a part 
of his remarks on the above occasion. 

" Three traits of character seem to me to 
have distinguished our departed friend — 
intuitive insight and discernment of prin- 



ciples ; the power of giving his opinions a 
concise, lucid, and often irresistible expres- 
sion in language ; and an inflexible stead- 
fastness in adhering to his convictions, in 
whatever circumstances, and at whatever 
cost . In his modes of life and the charac- 
ter of his education, he ranked as a man of 
business rather than a man of study ; in his 
modes of thought and the style of his con- 
versation, a person unacquainted with his 
history would have placed him among 
scholars and philosophers. Few men ever 
used the English language in conversation, 
with greater purity and felicity than he. 
But eminent above all merely intellectual 
traits was his unbounding adhesion to his 
convictions. Opposing public opinion, 
however overwhelming in its numbers, and 
however clamorous and imperative in its 
tone, did not move, nor even disturb him. 
He was not at all ambitious of the world's 
honors or praises ; he was not even ambi- 
tious of being a man of influence. It was 
enough for him that he saw a truth clearly, 
that he enjoyed the luxury of giving it clear 
and forcible utterance, that he should stead- 
ily adhere to it to the la9t, and that, sooner 
or later, it must prevail and overbear all 
opposition. Whether we hold all the opin- 
ions of our deceased friend or not, wc 
should all unite around his open grave in 
thanksgiving to God, that we have had one 
man in the midst of ub who was willing to 
stand above and suffer obloquy, rather than 
be disloyal to his convictions of truth and 
right ; one man whose opinions were never 
in the market, and M erc formed, and held, 
and expressed, without the slightest regard 
to their bearing on his temporal interests. 
Such examples the American people need 
more, perhaps, than any other. Many per- 
sons seem to regard the utterance of an un- 
popular sentiment as a crime. Mr. "vVolcott 
had formed his character in a very different 
school of morals. And wc should unite in 
honoring the noble example which in this 
respect he has set us, however wc may dif- 
fer in respect to the truth of those opinions, 
which he maintained with so much steady 
consistency." 

His last sickness was brief, and he sank 
peacefully to his rest— the serenity of which 
seemed to linger on his countenance. 
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How mild to the righteous is the dawn of 
immortality ! How calm the sleep of 
death ! — Eight of his eleven children survive 
him ; his oldest son is in the ministry. 

Rev. SAMUEL AUSTIN "WORCES- 
TER, who died among the Cherokces on the 
29th of last April, was born at Worcester, 
Jan. 19, 1798. He was son of Rev. Leon- 
ard Worcester, who, the year after the hirth 
of tliis son, was ordained pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Pcacham, Vt. ne 
became a subject of grace in 'early life ; was 
graduated at Burlington in 1819, and at 
Andover in 1823 ; was ordained as a mis- 
sionary of the American Hoard to the Cher- 
okces in Aug. 1825, and, two days after, 
started for that field of labor, where he 
prosecuted the missionary work with great 
ardor till 1831, when the well known diffi- 
culties in which the Board became involved 
with the State of Georgia, brought him into 
the penitentiary at Milledgeville, where he 
illustrated the spirit of primitive Christian- 
ity by Buffering imprisonment for con- 
cience's sake sixteen months. Released 
at length, in the spring of 1825, he removed 
his residence west of the Mississippi, 
where a portion of the despoiled Cherokees 
had gone, to be subsequently rejoined by 
the rest. Hero in humble and assiduous 
toil, he passed the remnant of his life, 
wluch terminated, April 29, 1859, at the 
age of 61 years. 

Mr. "Worcester was a man of integrity, 
using that term in its widest sense. Pro- 
verbially honest, he never even seemed to 
take advantage of those with whom he 
dealt. His judgment was eminently sound 
and practical. An opinion once formed, 
whether upon matters of public policy, or 
or private interest, seldom needed revision. 
And this was because he tried all questions 
at the bar of conscience, and of God's word. 
"Is it right? — To the Law, and to the 
Testimony." And in adhering to principles 
thus settled, he exibited a remarkable degree 
of moral courage. 

Of his intellectual habits it is perhaps 
enough to say, that he could seize with 
great readiness the strong points of u sub- 
ject, and present them clearly, logically, 
and concisely. His mental armory was so 



well furnished, and lus faculties so well 
trained, that he was rarely found unpre- 
pared, or off his guard. 

For the work of translation he had peculiar 
qualifications. Patient, cautious, critical, 
persevering, ho has spent hours in the ex- 
amination of a doubtful word or phrase, in 
the endeavor to render precisely «* the mind 
of the Spirit," where the idioms of the lan- 
guage forbade the ambiguity of the original. 
His constant aim was to translate, not to 
paraphrase nor comment. To furnish this 
people with the word of God in their own 
tongue was the ardent desire of his heart, 
and the object of his faithful toil — the 
wish he most longed to realise, to which he 
clung longer than to any thing else, and 
which called forth his latest energies. 

As a prcac/icr he was discriminating, sim- 
ple, earnest, tender, evangelical. Tho one 
thing that he always made prominent was, 
" salvation through the atoning blood of a 
crucified Redeemer." "Whatever might be 
the general topic of his discourse, he never 
failed to introduce the cross of Christ. 
"Whoever heard him preach once, heard 
enough to show him how he migbt be saved. 

[For a fuller sketch of his life and labors, 
sec Journal of Missions for July.] 

Rev. OTIS THOMPSON died in North 
Abington, Ms., June 29th, 1859. 

He was the son of Nathaniel Thompson, 
and was born in Middlcboro', Ms., Sept. 
14th, 1776. He graduated at Brown Uni- 
versity, in 1798. The two years following 
his graduation, he filled the office of tutor 
in College, was ordained over the church in 
Rehoboth,Ms.,Sept.24, 1800; and continued 
in that connection till his dismission Oct. 
30, 1832. In 1810, he took charge of a 
church in Litchfield, Herkimer Co., N. Y., 
which charge he relinquished in 1849, and 
subsequently removed to North Abington. 

The following brief obituary is an extract 
from a sermon preached at the funeral of 
Rev. Mr. Thompson, by Rev. Jonas Per- 
kins. Text 2 Timothy i : 12, «• For I know 
whom I have believed, and am persuaded 
that he is able to keep that which I have 
committed unto him, against that day." 
Similar sentiments to what these words 
express were uttered by this aged minister 
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of Christ near the close of his life. To the 
remark, •« Sir, you have uniformly preach- 
ed the doctrine that it is by the grace of 
God through Christ that men are saved," 
he replied : " Yes, I have always preached 
that ; have always believed it ; and I feel 
its truth more and more." The doctrines 
of grace he regarded as the sincere mUk of 
the word, the genial aliment of the belie- 
ver's spiritual life. His published dis- 
courses evince that he had clear concep- 
tions of these doctrines, that he aimed to 
present them in the most lucid manner, 
and ttiat he had singular ability to vindi- 
cate them. 

During his ministry he superintended 
the theological studies of fifteen candidates 
for the sacred office. Those who enjoyed 
his aid as a theological instructor had oc- 
casion gratefully to bear testimony to his 
suavity and kindness of manner, his well 
systematized method, his discriminating 
elucidation of doctrine, the wisdom of his 
counsels, and his reverence for the Word 
of God as the only infallible standard of 
religious truth. He was a worthy pattern 
of Christian urbanity and dignity, blended 
with modesty and affability. He was 
" courteous," " meek," yet «* mighty in 
the Scriptures." 

His publications consist of a periodical 
— the Hopkinsian Magazine — four volumes ; 
a volume of Sermons, Doctrinal and Prac- 
tical ; a Review of Rev. Thomas Andros* 
Essay on Divine Efficiency ; and numerous 
ordination and other occasional discourses. 
«* These works show the author to have 
been an acute metaphysical thinker, a dis- 
criminating writer, and a thorough, con- 
sistent Hopkinsian, who understood his 
position and definitions, and left no obsta- 
cles to prevent others from doing the 
aame." 



Rev. CHRISTOriTER MARSH died in 
Sanford, Me., June 30, 1859. 

He was a native of Campton, N. H., 
born August 4, 1794. His boyhood he 
passed upon a farm, where his life, it seemed 
probable, was to be spent. Circumstances 
led liim to the study of medicine, in which 
he had progressed to some extent, when, at 
the age of 21, he was converted. He im- 



mediately began to fit for College, that he 
might become a preacher of Christ and Him 
crucified ; worked and struggled his way 
along, and was ready in a year ; graduated 
at Dartmouth College in 1820 ; studied 
theology under private instruction ; and 
was ordained, June 4, 1823, over the Church 
in Sanford, Me., where, after years of sepa- 
ration, he was finally to rest from his 
labors. 

He remained in Sanford but six or seven 
years, removing to Biddeford, Me., where 
he was again settled. From that place, 
removing to the vicinity of Boston, he waa 
the first Secretary and General Agent of 
the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. 
Returning to direct ministerial labor, he 
gathered, at West Roxbury, what is now 
the South Evangelical Church, which was 
organized — then a feeble band — June 11, 
1835. There he remained (including an 
intermediate year of labor in the service of 
the American Sabbath School Union,) 
nearly sixteen years, — installed May 17, 
1837; dismissed Dec. 11, 1850. Three 
years after, he removed to Jamaica Plain, 
in the same town, mainly through sym- 
pathy with the Mather Church, then just 
organized, in which he waa a faithful 
laborer, though not as minister. In the 
spring of 185S, his old people, at Sanford, 
urged liim to preach there a few Sabbaths. 
He did so. He was besought to return and 
settle as pastor. He removed there, en- 
tered with all his early fervor into his 
beloved work, and was blessed with a re- 
vival which more than doubled the Church. 
But he had miscalculated his strength. 
He forgot his added years ; and his health 
broke down. He died through his labors, 
but in his last days rejoiced that he was to 
die at work. The person he had asked to 
preach his installation sermon, was called, 
at his own request, to preach at his funeral. 

The life of Mr. Marsh was characterized 
by entire devotedness. He had great prac- 
tical wisdom, warmth of heart, and was, in 
an eminent degree, a man of prayer. He 
was a man of great firmness, and of Puri- 
tan steadfastness. Wldle a parishioner, no 
man could be more kind, judicious, or for- 
bearing ; to the young pastor of hL* Church, 
he was an in valuable friend and counsellor. 
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Ilia life was a life of liard work. At Son* 
ford, when he Bottled, there were but six 
male members. The Church at West Kox- 
bury was almost a desperate enterprise. 
The very weakness of that at Jamaica 
Plain drew him thither. And the Church 
at Sanford was struggling when he returned 
to his earliest pastoral home. In quiet 
faitlifulness, he did his duty ; and with such 
emiucnt success, that hundreds traced their 
conversion directly to his instrumentality. 

His sickness and death were happy, 
though attended with the sufferings of con- 
sumption. When in his sleepless hours it 
was said to him, •« I wish you could get 
some sleep," he answered, •« Do you think 
Moses slept when he was upon Pisgah ?" 
This was the spirit of his last montlis, as it 
had been all his life. He trembled for weeks 
on the verge of the grave, but was quiet 
and happy. Wishing to live for his peo- 
ple's sake, yet he longed to depart and be 
with Christ. Day after day was he disap- 
pointed that he did not wake with Jesus. 
He did, at last, leaving to the Church the 
memory of a man " full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost." 

Mr. Marsh was twice married, and each 
time most happily, llis last wife, a fit 
helpmeet in the service of God, survives 
him; and four children, (all by the first 
marriage,) viz : Elisabeth P., wife of Ed- 
ward L. God dard, of Clarcmont, N. II.; 
Phcbe F. ; Maria A. M., wife of John 
Haven, of Maiden, Ms. ; and Christopher 
B., (H. C. 1855,) now of Chicago, 111. 

ALPHEUS DEMOND, Esq., died in 
Ware, Ms., Aug. 27th, aged 80. 

Mr. Demond was born in Paxton, in 
Worcester County, Ms., August 15th, 1779. 
In early life he was a successful mer- 
chant in Spencer. In April, 1813, in 
connexion with Col. Thomas Denny, of 
Ijcicester, he went to Ware, and bought of 
James Magoon the mills and water power, 
with four hundred acres of land, covering 
the whole territory of the village, now con- 
taining nearly 3,000 inhabitants. At that 
time there was but a single house standing 
on the tract. The old cotton mill, demol- 
ished three years ago, was built by him, 
and so were most of the buil dings erected 
there in the early history of the village. 



The death of his partner, Col. Denny, in 
December, 1814, and the close of the war 
with Great Britain the same month, arrest- 
ed their manufacturing enterprise for a 
time, but, when it was revived by other 
parties in 1821, Mr. Demond was employed 
to superintend much of the work, and has 
ever been closely identified with, the inter- 
ests of the place, until age led him to retire 
from active business. But his habits of in- 
dustry and his energy of character con- 
tinued to the close of his life. He was the 
patriarch of the village, and a pioneer of 
manufacturing in that part of the State. 

He was often called to serve the town in 
places of trust, and his good judgment and 
integrity of purpose secured for him the 
confidence and esteem of his fellow men in 
an eminent degree. He represented the 
town in the Legislatures of 1826, and 1833. 

Soon after he came to Ware he united 
with the Congregational Church in the cen- 
ter of the town, by profession, and became 
one of its active and efficient members ; and 
in 1826, he took a prominent part in the 
establishment of the Congregational Church 
in the village. Of this Church he has been 
a pillar. 

Few men have so happy an old age. It 
was his prayer that he might not outlive 
his activity and usefulness, and his desire 
was granted to him. Blest in his house 
and in his family, with all things needful 
for his comfort, the evening of life was to 
him tranquil and cheerful. He felt a lively 
interest in the passing events of the times, 
and was well informed in all public and 
benevolent enterprises. A gentleman of 
the old school, holding fast to the truth, he 
seemed to be a connecting link between the 
past and the future. 

But it was in his religious character that 
his life shone the brightest. He loved the 
Church of Christ, and enjoyed the religious 
interest of the last two years, and often 
expressed his gratitude that he lived to see 
this day. His place in the Church on the 
Sabbath, and in the daily morning prayer 
meeting in the chapel was seldom vacant, 
he having been at the latter meeting almost 
constantly till within two days of his death. 
He seemed to be ripening for heaven. In 
the little circle that has met at his house 
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for a year and a half, every Monday eve- 
ning, fur prayer, his Christian graces have 
shone out, giving evidence of his readiness 
to go to the Better Land. A severe attack 
of cholera morbus closed his life in twenty- 
four hours. 

Mr. Demond leaves a widow and seven 
children. Two sons arc manufacturers in 
Ware, and two in Montague. One is a 
lawyer in Boston. His daughters are the 
wives of Eleazer Porter, of Hadley, and of 
George II. Jones, of Victory Mills, X. Y. 



Rev. WILLIAM BATES was the son of 
Rev. Joshua Bates, D.D., formerly of Dcd- 
ham, Ms., and afterwards the honored and 
eminently useful President of Middlebury 
College, Vt. Mr. Bates was born in Ded- 
ham, Jan. 19,1816. He united with the 
Congregational Church in Middlebury in 
the summer of 1836; was graduated from 
Middlebury College in 1837, and at An- 
dover Theological Seminary in 1840. Two 
subsequent years were spent in teaching, 
with great acceptance and success. 

After supplying the pulpit in North- 
bridge for six months, he was ordained 
over that Church and Society, Nov. 5, 1845, 
and held this office twelve years. During 
his pastorate there, there was a revival 
which left scarcely a family untouched. 
In 1858, he judged it best to close his con- 
nection with that people, and receiving a 
unanimous and cordial welcome to the 
pastoral office in Falmouth, Ms., was in- 
stalled June 16th, 1858; and there he died, 
Sept. 9, 1859, aged 42. 



Dea. JAMES TUFrS, died in West 
Roxbury, Ms., Sept. 5th, 1859, aged 59. 

Dea. Tufts was a native of Plymouth, . 
Ms., where he passed the years of his mi- 
nority, surrounded by such social and re- 
ligious influences as were not suited to 
foster an attachment to Orthodoxy, but 
quite the reverse. It was not till afteT his 
removal to Boston that lie was brought 
into connection with evangelical instruc- 



tion. He made a profession of religion 
under the ministry of Rev. Lyrnan Beecher, 
who was then pastor of Hanover Street 
Church— which was afterwards removed to 
Bowdoin Street, where he was an officer 
of that Church. He possessed a discrimi- 
nating mind, and had a clear understanding 
of, and strong attachment to, the distin- 
guishing doctrines of the Gospel. Having 
been brought up under the influence of 
Unitarumhm, when he renounced that er- 
ror, he knew why and wherefore he cm- 
braced the peculiar doctrines of the Gospel. 
Through a protracted illness, they were 
his support and consolation. In illustration 
of this, at a time when too feeble to read 
himself, he requested the foUowing, from 
Bishop Bevcridge, to be read to him three 
times, and then three times more : — 

"This, therefore, is the righteousness, 
and the manner of that justification, where- 
by I hope to stand before the judgment 
seat of God, even by God imputing my 
sins to Christ, and Christ's righteousness 
to me ; looking upon me as one not to be 
punished for my sins, because Christ hath 
Buffered, but to be received into the joys of 
glory, because Christ hath performed obe- 
dience for me ; and does, by faith, through 
grace, impute it to me." 

Dea. Tufts was remarkable for his equa- 
nimity, and was kind and affectionate in 
all his domestic relations. He had a deci- 
ded leaning towards the Puritanical, both 
in doctrine and practice, and yet proclaim- 
ed no war upon those who differed from 
him. His religious views were held with 
great tenacity, and nothing but the most 
impregnable logic could avail to change 
them in the smallest iota ; and yet he was 
not a man to disfellowship such as could 
not see with his eyes all sorts of things 
relating to 4 'life and godliness." He would 
have stood his ground with Lot in Sodom ; 
while at the same time no body in that 
wicked city who knew him, could have 
failed to respect the blameless and gentle 
manner of his life. 
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Cfjurcfjra iformrt. 

JUNE 28. The Union Congregational Ch. In Madl- 
aon, Wis. 

JULY 19. The Second Reformed Dutch Church in 
Schenectady. N. Y., detached Itself from its 
former relatioos, and adopted the Congrega- 
tional polity. 

AUG. 27. At Wayland, Winona Co., Minnesota. 



Rasters Ei'stm'ggrti. 

JUNE 26. Iter. JtOYAL ROBBINS, from the Ken- 
rington Ch. in Berlin, Ct. 

44 30. Rev. D. H. BABCOCK, from the Ch. In 
So. Plymouth, Ms. 

JULY 6. ReT. THOMAS O. RICE, from tho Evan- 
gelical Ch. in Brighton, Ms. 

M 11. Rev. SOLOMON P. FAY, from tho Ch. in 
Dayton, 0. 

AUO. 28. Rev. JOSEPH EMERSON, from the Ch. in 
Rockford, 111. 

" 80. R«t. B. F. RAY, from the Ch. at Mcln- 
does Falls, Vt. 

41 80. Rer. LEVI G. MARSH, from the Ch. in 



fHtnustrrs ©roatneo, or Enstallefc. 

MAY 13. Re?. RUFUS M. SAWYER, (late of Win- 
throp, Me.)ov<*r2dCh., Great Falls, N. U. Ser- 
mon by ReT. E. B. Webb, of Augusta, Me. 

JUNE 28. ReT. PERKINS K. CLARK, over the Ch. 
in South Deerfleld, Ms. Sermon by Rev. Dr. 
Worcester, of Salem, Ms. 

44 29. ReT. JOHN O. WILSON, over the Ch. 
in Swanxey, N. U. Sermon by Rot. M. G. 
Bradford, of Grafton, Vt. 

" 29. ReT. EDWIN JOHNSON, over the Bowdoln 
Street Ch. in Boston. Sermon by R«t. J. P. 
Thompson, D.D., of New York City. 

44 29. R«t. WILLIAM 8. WRIGHT, (recently of 
West Avon, Ct.) over the Ch. in Chester, Ct. 
Sermon by ReT. J. L. Dudley, of Middletown, Ct. 

JULY 7. Mr. ALEXIS W. IDE, over the Ch. at Staf- 
ford Springs, Ct. Sermon by Rev. J. M. Bacon, 
of Essex, Ms. ^ 

» 14. Rev. NATHANIEL H. EOGLESTON, over 
the Union Cb., Madison, Wis. Sermon by Prof. 
Smith, of Lane Seminary. 

44 22. Rev. GEORGE E. FISnER, (late of North 
Amherst, Ms.) over the Ch. in Mason Tillage, 
N. H. Sermon by Rev. John Dotlgu of Harvard, 
Ms. 

AUGUST 3. Rev. M. E. STRIERY, over the Plymouth 
Ch. in Syracuse, N. Y. Sermon by Rev. Jona- 
than Edwards, of Rochester, N. Y. 

44 24. Mr. MOSES TAYLOR, over the Ch. in Owego, 
N. Y. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Kitchel, of Detroit. 

" 25. Mr. HENRY O. M'ARTIIUR, over the Ch. 
at McGregor, Iowa. 

" 80. Mr. JAMES M'LEAN, over the Ch. in 
Thnnsaston, Mo. Sermon by Rev. Prof. Phelps, 
of Andovcr, Ms. • 

SEPT. 7. Mr. GEO. F. IIERR1CK, at E«sex, Vt.. as 
a Missionary of the A. B. C. F. M. for the North 
Armenian Mission. Sermon by Rev. John U. 
Herrkk, of Malone, N. V. 



BEPT. 14. Mr. ABBOTT E. KITTREDGE, over the 
Wlnthrop Ch. in Charleslowo, Ms. Sermon by 
Rev. A. C. Thompson, of Roxbury, Ms. 

44 14. Rev. E. A. BUCK, over the Oh. in Mclro*>, 
Ms. Sermon by Rev. Dr. Shepard, of Bangor, 

44 14. Rev. J. W. nEALY, (formerly of Gardner, 
Ms.,) over the Ch. in Walpole, Ms. 

44 21. Rev. O. 8. TAYLOR, over the Ch. in Sims- 
bury, Ct. Sermon by Rev. President WooUov, 
of Yale College. 

[In our last number we stated that Mr. Stephkk S. 
Merrill had been ordained over the Ch. In Maiden, 
1U. It should have been Rev. Stcpheh S. Morrill.) 



fHmtatcrg fHaru'erj. 

JUNE 2. Rev. D. D. T. M'LAUGHLIN, of Sharon, 
Ct., to MARY W . daughter of tho late Rev. G. 
L. BrowneU, of Sharon. 

44 2. Rev. JOHN D. EMERSON, of Haverhill, N. 
II., to Mis* SARAH J. DUDLEY, of Candia, 
N. H. 

14 22. In South Hlngham, Ms., Rev. ABEL G. 
DUNCAN, of Freetown, Ma., to Miss AMELIA 
WILDER, of S. H. 

JULY 28. In Orono, Me., Rev. HORATIO ILLSLKY, 
of Mechanic Falls, Me., to Mrs. ELLEN M. 
SILSBEE, daughter of Enjah Webster, Esq., of 
Orono. 

44 29. Rev. N. C. HASELTINE, pastor of the Ch. 
in Springfield, Vt., to MARY A., daughter of 
Rev. R. F. Lawrence, of Claremont, N. II. 

AUG. 6. Rev. WM. n. WARD, of Abington, Ms to 
Miss ELLEN M. DICKINSON, of Sudbury, Ms. 

44 22. In Sutton, Ms.. Mr. ALVAH LILLIE FHIS- 
DIB, pastor elect of the 1st Cong. Ch. in Anao- 
nia, Ct., to Miss JERUSIIA SLOCl'MB, of S. 

" 26. In Vermontvllle, Mich., by Rev. W. B. 
Williams, of Charlotte, Rev. JOHN G. W. 
CO\VLES,of Oberlln, Ohio, to Miss LOIS M. 
CHURCH, of V. 

SEPT. 0. In Somen, Ct., Rev. E. C. BISSELL, of 
West Hampton, Ms., to Miss EMILY, daughter 
of Dea. Oren Pomeroy, of 8. 

»» 7. In North Amherst, Ms., Rev. GEORGE E. 
FISHER, pastor of the Ch. in Mason Village, 
N. II., to Miss ELLEN E. f daughter of Lynum 
Kellogg. 

« 4 13. In Providence, R. I., Rev. JONATHAN 
LEAVITT, D.Dy pastor of Richmond St. Ch., 
to Mrs. ABBY G. B. PACKARD, of P. 



JHmfetera Erccascu. 

JUNE 26. To North Abington, Ms., Rev. OTIS 
THOMPSON, aged 88 years, 9 mos. (See Necrol- 
ogy.) 

44 29. In Branfleld, Mo., Rev. JAMES TATTON, 
aged 36. 

44 80. In Sanford, Me., Rct. CHRISTOPHER 
MARSH, aged 64 ys. 10 mo. (See Necrology.) 

JULY 24. In Wlnthrop, Me., Rev. OEO. H. SHEP- 
ARD, son of Prof. S., of Bangor. 

14 80 In Frankfort, Me., Rev. STEPHEN GOULD, 
pastor of the Cb. in Poland, Me., aged 59. 

SEPT. 9. Rev. WILLIAM BATES, of Falmouth, 
Ms. aged 42. (See Necrology.) 
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AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, NEW YORK. 

Thb Trustees of the American Congregational Union, at their meeting April ^.appropriat- 
ed to Congregational churches as follows, viz : — Mendota, 111., £100 00; Newton, Jasper 
Co., Ia., $2.50 00; Canton, Ms., S300 00 ; Middleton, Wis., £200,00; Indianapolis, Ind.. (es- 
pecial,) £500 00. By especial is meant those instances where an individual or a Church gives 
the money for the Church to which it is appropriated. If said Church comes within the rule* 
which govern in other cases, and complies with the usual conditions, the Trustee* are only too 
glad to be the almoner of all such especial benefactions. 

At their meeting May 3d, an especial appropriation was voted to the Congregational Church, 
of Flushing, L. I. At their meeting. May 23d, an especial appropriation was made to the 
Congregational Church at Abington, 111., of £250 00. Voted, That the Annual Report of the 
Trustees, the Treasurer's Report, and the Annual Address, be published in the Congrega- 
tional Quarterly. June 27, appropriations were made to Congregational Churches as follows, 
viz. : — Wyandotte, K. T., £500 00; El Paso, 111., £300 00; Worth, Mich., £250 00; Aurora, 
111., £200 00; Prcscott, Wis., £200 00 ; Nevada, Cal., £300 00; Grand Haven, (additional,) 
£100 00 ; Winona, Min., £500 00 ; Church of the Pilgrims, Milwaukic, £500 00. 

Since our annual meeting there have been paid to churches as follows, vi*. :— Mendota, 
£100 00, by the 1st Congregational Church of Newton, Ms, — Rev. D. L. Furber, Pastor ; In- 
dianapolis, Ind., £50000, by Wm. Allen, Esq., New York ; Flushing, L. I.. £250 00, by Chas. 
Abernethy, Esq., of Now York ; Grand Haven, £300 00 ; Winona, £500 00 ; Milwaukie, £500,- 
00 ; Geneva, K. T., £100 00, by Nelson Kingsbury, Esq., of Hartford, Ct. ; and to the Church 
at Hudson, Wis., £2-50, by Abner Kingman, Esq., of Boston. 

It is proper to state that the appropriations of the last meeting were much above the aver- 
age. Some of them were especial ; some very urgent cases, the houses, if not the churches, 
periled without immediate aid. In most of these cases, however, there is good reason for 
believing that the gift will speedily be returned, with large interest. The receipts since the 
Anniversary have been, for May, £933 95 ; for June, £818 07 ; for July £276 05 ; for August, 
£317 07; total, £2,345 14, — a less amount for the four months than is needed every month. 
May the future be more propitious ! 



QUARTERLY MEETING OF THE CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 

In the necessary absence of Edward Buck, Esq., who had been appointed to read a paper 
on «• Ecclesiastical Councils, in their legal aspects," at the August meeting, the Correspond- 
ing Secretary was requested to read an article which he had prepared for this periodical, (see 
pp. 359-368,) on the " American Home Missionary Society and the N. S. General Assembly." 
A free discussion of the subject matter by the members present, elicited their warm appro- 
bation of the paper. 

At an adjourned meeting two weeks later, the Association were favored with Mr. Buck's 
production, the result of a thorough and instructive research into the history, authority, and 
legal proceedings of Ecclesiastical Councils, as established by usage among New England 
Congregationalists,— for which the thanks of the Association were voted) and a copy request- 
ed for such further use as the Directors may see fit to make of it. 

The Librarian reported the following donations in books, &c, during the quarter, viz :— 

Rev. J. L. Taylor, 1 volomo ; J. A. Palmer, 2 v. ; Rev. P. C. Headly, 2 v., and 57 pamphlet* ; Rev. I). T- 
Kimbalt, 4 p. and 6 manuscripts ; J. W. Thornton. 47 p. ; Rev. II. J. Patrick, 2 v. : Rev. 8. Harding, 1 v. ; 
8. A. Orwn, 1 v. ; Hon. 8. U. Waliey 26 v. and 146 p. : Rev. O. Richard*. 970 p. ; Mr*. Rumcll, (of Kings- 
ton,) from Rev. 8. ParrU' Library, 17 v. (ancient) and 12 m. ; Rev. J. Peckham and Rev. D. Wight, 15 v. ; 
Rev. J. M. Bacon, 2 v. ; O. & 0. Merriam, 1 v. ; £. Spauldlng, National Intelligencer from JM16, 35 v. ; 
W. Whitney, 1 v. ; Rev. D. D. Field, D.D . 1 v. ; Rev. A. H. Dasblell, 13 pamphlets, and the writing desk 0 r 
Rev. Dr. Stephen West, formerly of Stockbridge. 



Thb Editors and Proprietors of this Quarterly are able to assure their subscribers that its 
success has been such as to make it certain that it meets a felt want, and will be permanently 
sustained by the denomination to whose interests it is especially devoted. They are happy to 
add also that the experience of the year has been sjich as to authorize its continuance at the 
same price, and with a somewhat increased size. And, in the belief that they give to each sub- 
scriber a generous return, they beg the kind co-operation of all in extending its* circulation as 
widely as possible. Please remember that the money must always accompany the order. 
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Demond, see obituaries, 417-18 
Dentson, 230 
Denny, 10, 13, 417 
Denominational Statistics, Ameri- 
can, 124 tt Sfo. 
De Rasieres. 187 
Devotion, 35 1. 354 
De Witt. 355 

Dexter, title. 17, 51. 66, 102, 180, 

Ztl. 322, 332T88K8M 
Dlckerman, 12L 103 
Dickinson, 5Q, 6 2, 1Q0--1, 103, 23V 

L 419 

Dleterice, 312 
Dill, 151, 229, 818 
Dimmick. 51, 311 
Dlmock, 101 
Dockstader, 355 
Doddridge, UM 
Dodge, 270. 41fl • 
Doe, 1«>0 
Doolittlc. 818 
Dorrance. 44 
Douglas, 318 
Dowse, 2 

Drake, 13. 16. 184, 160. 180, 201 

Draper, •» iriHlU.fi 

Drummnod, 00^ 101_, liil 

Dr > den, 128 

Dudley, 102, 418-19 

Duffle Id, Lii 

Dummer, 234 

Duncan, 419 

Dunning, 100,222 

Duns Scotun, 27'.' 

Dun well. 399 

Durcn, SB 

Durkee. 2»>8 

Dutch, 41 

Dutch Hcforroe.1, Statistics of, 125. 
Dutton. 102, 214 

Dwlght. 40T50, 08, m, 133. 327. 
332, a>L 3t=T 

DwTnT-11. 2ilL 3^1 

Dyer, 101, 31«» 

Kastman. 318 

Ebbs, 229. IM 

Eddy, TD1L2. 23H 

Kdaon, 350, 352 

Edward 11, 2S2 

Edward III., 2^4 

Edwards, 41. 44, 60-1. 02, 70-1. 
^ 11^,^121, 143. 229--:4). ^4_L 
809, 3K SHOf :S374ln, 412 

Eggleston, HE" 

Eldridge. 23o, 312 

Elisabeth, 225. 

Elliot, Eliot. 102- -3, 230, 2TO, 323 
Ellsworth, l.Vi, LL£ 
Eloquence a Virtue, 312 
Elton, 142 
Elwood, 101 
Ely, 50, 314. 352 

Emerson, 40. 48, 1CV-2, 230, 315, 

819,861 DQg 

EmcTj' , 43, 4J2 

Emmons, 114, 118, 2» 7, 270, 802 
Endicott, JZ) 

Episcopalians, ProtaMant, Statis- 
tics of, 121 
Episcopalians, missionary efforts 

Of, 389 
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Bsehatology, Lee's, -ill 
KjU brook, 868 
Kuseblus, 1M 
hustatius, 23 
Kusti*, 320. 
Brans, .'frgi 

■fmn.jy.ui 

Faber, 1*3 

Fairbanks, 103, 190, alii 

Fairchlld, gTTijH, sue obituaries 

Falconer, .'Fa 

raiding, 

Karrand, X5 

I'amr, 110, .^10 

Fam, 277 

Farwell. 10J_, see obituarie*, 312 
Fay, 60-1. jg8j 868, 413 
Fellows, lu3 
Felt, 130 
Fenn, 230, 819 
Forgusoo, 104. 1M 
Feasenden, 43 

Field, 5U_L, m L5J^ ISO, see obit- 
uarie*, •227**H 
Flfleld, MQ 
Ftrmln, 270 
Fish, 51 

Fisher, 51, lOlj ^!}L 318, 41fi 

Fink, .v »t t< n>--j, 3T9. •3ter 

Fitch, 44, 50. 35J72*3 
Fill, 61 
Fltxgcrald. :Oi 
Ficzralpb, 280 

10*1, see obitnariaa, 310-17, 



Flanders, 319. 
Flint, 48-1) 
Fobes,23Q 

Foater, 103, 190, 230, 318-19, &I 
Fowle, 

Fox, 278, 280—1, 283, 224=6. 

Francla, 314. M 

Franekim, 243 
Fraaer, 3U1 
Freeman, 102 
French, 45, 221, 223 
Frlsbie, W 
Frost, 133 
Fryt, 103. 
Fuller, 99, ltiK 2SS 
HalbraitRl ST 
Gallup, .7 
Garfield, 42 
• iarle\ . 'Ji,:i 
(iarrith. :i7S 

owe«, aia 

Gny.fiQ 

Pee, 234, 246, 204 , 3M 
George, 2411 ~ 
Glbbe, 1M 
Gleseler, 23 
Gilbert, 102 
Giidarsleere. 231 
GUI, 13, 107 
Gillespie, Mi 
Gllman,59^ 100, 29), 320. 
Glorer, 335 
Goddard, HI 
Godwin, ISO 
Gone, 47,61 
Goldsinlth, 129, 1H0 
Goodale, Goodell, 1W, see obitua- 
ries, 220, 23£L 313 
(ioodenow, 51, BfeM 
Goodrich, aTu! 888. 
Goodwin, 32T 
Gookina, 326 
(> or ham, 152 

Gould. 47, 96, 100, 215-17, 809-10, 
in- l~ il0 ' ' 

Gowau,391 
Gowani, 391 
Grant, 41 
Graros, 220 

Gray, 42, 100, 177, 109,361 
Grayden, 4111 



Gregory VII, lfi 
Gregory XL 28^ 
Greeley, 101 

Greene, 101-2, 314, 316. 335. 888 

Green leaf, Q 

Greenwood, 230. 

Gridley, 230 

Griffin. 42* 232 

Griswold, 149-50 

Gmsetesta, 2IS. 

Grosrenor, 231, 353, 357 

GolUrer, m^Ml 

Gurnoy, •'{■V> 

Iladden, 382 

H i lley, 1121 

Hale, SAL 41^ 48-4, 46-0, 52. 259, 
2'.',, :f.O 

Hall, Hr2, 2311-1, 205-0. 208, see 

obituarir*, pddigree :'A 1 
Halley, 322 
Hamilton, 352 
Hammond. J02, 39-S 
H&nbury, Hi 
Hancock, 205, 335. 
Handel, Lli 

Harding, joO, 199, 230, 832 
Harmann, 113 
Harper, 310 
Harpsfleld, 2M 
Harrington. 230. 
Harris, 51. MB, 181. 188. 
Hsmnon, >".'i, 35i 
Hart, 42, 147113, 180, 2ul 
Hartley. 391 

Harvard College, early conteaU for 

iU control, 263 ; its de fee don as 
(0 doctrine, 250-7. graduates of, 
noticed. 1, 3:*, 41-7, l!Ji 223, 205, 

II..skell, M2, 23" », LLil 
Haseltirie7^> T 71Li 
Hatch, 32Q 
Hathaway, 265. 

Haven, 102, 216, 223, 230-1, 408, 

lUwea. 100. 102, 332 
Uawkes, 50 
Hawlcy. 320 
Hay, am 

Hayes, 44.101, 389, 413 
Hayne»rn^73IL 
HaywardTTfJ. 207 
Healev, 398, ilz 
Hebard, 354 
Henimenway, 113, 224 
Henry, 2KI. 22T^ 
Henry ITI ; 232 
Henry V., 141, 281 
Henry VIII., lR 
Hereford, 29j 
Herrick. ]i*Lm 
Hibbard. OS 
Htekok.Sll 
Hlgginaon, 153 
Hildreth, 250-60 
II111, 186. 
Hlllyer. 819 
Hinsdale, 4L 43, ii 
HIppislev,"222r^ 
Hitchcock, 5L 2*^ 312 
Hltherton. S 
Hobart, 353 
Hodgman, lLSl 
HoUlngton. 1U3 
Uol brook, 203 
Holland, 181 

Holmes. Homes), 51, 10O, 303, HQ 
Holt, 89, 42 
llolyoke, ML 

Hooker, YL 51. 88.14ft, 804. 8M 
Hopkins. o^ m.'PTrm;, 32ii 

iioppin, i^ an - 

Hotchkin. 151-.*.. 157 
HoTey. 210 17, -Jill 
Uow, Howe, 22\ 2J1. -ill 
Howard. 319. 
Hoyt, Utk 



Hubbard, 104, 204, 311. 313, 332 

884. see obituaries, 412-13 
Uubbell, 32U 
Uuggins, 
Hugo, llii 
Hull, lill 

Humphrey, 50-1, 225, 229, 311i 
Hunn, 60. 

Hunt, loll, 32^, 3ii 
HunUrigdon, 41-'., 50, 103, 880 
Iiuribert, 22ST 
Hutchlns, 230 

Hutchinson. 70, 103, 131, 134, 251t 

200-1, 208-9 
Hyde, 43, 15, 48,51, 102, 229, 2u5, 

208 

H>mn and Tune Book, t'ongrega- 

tional, 213 ; Puritan, 31il 
Hymn Book. Sabbath, SI; Thomas 

Prince's, lfi 
Ide, 2G8, 319, 418 
Ignatius, B7 
IUslny, 411i 

Indians, did the Pilgrims wrong 

the, 120=35 
Ingalls. 4J2. 

Inoculation, introduction of. 201 
Installations, lists of, 100, 280, 318, 
418 

Jackson, 29, 61, 72. 100, 107, 133, 

311 
Jacobie, IVt 
James, 181. 228.286 
James 1^, 134. 275 
Jeffierds. 1M2, 22J, 231 
Jefferson, 'dl 
Jenkins, 101 
Jerome, 18, 26 
Jeasup, 22 

Jewett, 94j 218, 229, XU. 355. 412 
John, 23T 

John of Gaunt, 2H4, 287 
Johns, 42 

Johnson, 103, 100, 196, 199. 210, 

230, 37H,~TR< IB — 
Jones, IPX 102, 188, 313 
JowettTSSh 
Joy, 133 
Judd, 3' '4 -6 
luJkins, l')0 

Jndson, 43. 46-7, 2T>*>, 3!il 
.lustlnlan, Jill 
Keep, 47, til 
Kellogg, §L 865 

Kendall, IHQ-1, Kenrick, Kendrick 

19.08 
Kimball, 5L 103 
Kiug, 231, 2H, 312, 3Li 
Kingman, 332 
Kirk. liH-2,230, 3111 
Kltehel, Jw, see obituaries, ^jj 

101-2. 230, in8_-19, 826, 418 
K i ttredgeTIlff^ 
Knight, 0(2 
Knighton, 2Stf 
Knox, 206 
Koinoel, SI 
Lambert, 42 
1,-unphear, 101 

Lancaster, Lank ester, 288, 3A>2 
Ijingham, 281 
Langpaap, 818 

Ling worth v, title, 01, 100,232, 324, 

320, jm 
Laud. IIS 

Uwrence, 10jL 1±L 318, 418. 

learned. Ion. lo;l. :i2iT**363, 857 

Learltt, 22*7315, :t5V±Er 

Ijo Bas, 27**"'', '>7, 225. 

LechronTT29:Mi 

Lee, 45^ 5Q-1. 102. 201, 267, 811 

Inland, Inland, 190,213 

Iieonard. 353-i 

lister. 352 

Lewis, 213 

Lincoln. M5, hi:!, U15 17. 2»), 300- 
10, 363, 89&"408-lQ 
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lindsey, 320 
Lingard. 2*0, 2X2, 2*5 
UtchfieldTTl 
Uttle. 318 
Livingston, 230 
Lloyd. II 
Loft it*, 2 
Lombard, 70, 222 
Longley, '2:81 
Longman, 'zwl 
Loon. is. 313, 319-20 
Lord, 1"! 2, lilii 303 
LnringTSST 
l»Te, liil 

Ludlow. 143, 2>W. 8J8 
Lam, lOT^ 
Luther. 24, TJk 110, 211 
Lyman, f t. jfeg g 60 
LyndV.ill 
MArthur. Alii 
McCabe, 203 
McCalluni. 318 
McClure, 115, 203 
MeColloro, H1H 
McDonald, 102 
MrKwen, 61 
MrGlnley, 3111 
McKeen.flltt 
McLaughlin, 2^ ILi 
Mrl.v.ui. mi 
McLeod, ZiK Alii 
Macauley. Ii2 
Mackey, 388 
M acock, Z4 

Magoon, Magoun, 319. IZLL iii 
Malcolm, 199 

Maltby, M, l. r ,7, 230, 319, 388. 
Mandeville, 3*li 

Mann, 51* see obituaries, 286, 881. 

397. 4"5 
Mauuiug, L 819 
Manatl, :> f.> 
March, ail* 
Marlln, 2211 
Marmontel, 101 

Marsh. 230, 319-20, see obituaries, 

41H-19 
Marshall. 3=0 
MarUo, 23, 2H&-9 
Martyr, m 

Maaon, 89, 310, 337. 353 
Massachusetts General Association, 

■ketch of, 2&=£1L 
Massachusetts, statistics of Congre- 

gatlonalists In, 320 
Massaaoit. 132 
Maaaon. 217. 110 

Mather, 7, 13. 14. 49, ®, 70, 10^ 
137. H3, lii^ 112; Cotton. Ulo- 
graphieal sketch of. 233-2' A ; 
theology of, 231i ; usefulness, 214 j 
literary character, 240. 270. 334, 
393 

Matheaon, Matbewson, lHB, 357 
Matthew of Westminster, ^NJ 

Maxy, 3M 

Mead, Meade, 47, 50, 102-3, 180, 

ail 

Meadows, 10 
Meant, 51. 1J5, 319 
Meech, 37>^ 355 

Meeting-bouscs, historically and 
suggestively. 180-214 ; early, 180; 
plans of, 19l_, 213-14. 301-3; view* 
of, 187. 18.t, 192 198. 206, 207. 
212, 3097~klnd suiuble for Oon- 
grejfatlonalists. 200=11; ventila- 
tion of, 2M, 300, ^ 

Mellidg", 332 

Mendicant orders, corruption of, 

2J9 
Mcrriam, Llll 
Merrick. 100-1. 
Merrill, Ml 2. 319. 355. 419 
Messi tiger, 2'-5, 2lil 
Methodists, statistics of, 125. 299. 

387 , missionary etforta of, 389 



Meyer, 61 

Mlddlebury College, graduates of, 

noticed. 418 
Miller, 231 

Mil!-. 40. 113, 392, 412 

Milner. 218, 294 

Milton. 195, 210-17, 278. 410 

Miner, Minor, 'ZACZllL 

Minister*. Am. Cong, in 1858. num- 
ber of. 88. ; marriages of, ML 231, 
319, 410 ; dismissals of, loo, 23 t, 
318, 410; ordinations and instal- 
lations of, ML 23Q, 31i 419 ; 
deaths Of, 10.1, D, 08, 419 

Ministers, the old - way of support- 
168 ; their ciril and eccle- 
siastical relation to churches and 
societies, 106 tl **q. 

Missions, A. B. C. F., origin or, 
40. 339 

Missionary statistic*, Sfi 
Monroe, 223 
Mootague, 228 
Monteilh, 102 
Montgomery, 3S9 

Moore, More. 46. 199. 285-0, 319, 

320 — 

Morgan, 389 

Morgridge. 101 

Morong, 230 

Morrill, 410 

Motris. 229=30 

Morse, 19, 50, 114-17. 180 

Mortara. 1Q4 

Morton, '£± 54. 180, 215 

Mortuary .Statistics, 351 

Murdock, 20, 50 

Murphy. 3T8 

N Mb. 133,31^412 

Nason. 100^2 

Neal, 221=2 

Neander, 19. 95. 125. 132 
Necrology, Congregational, 90, 218. 

812, i 1 - 
NeTOTfil 

Nelson, 50-1, 199, 35ii 
Nonner,~3ET 
Netter, 281 
Newberry. 147, 149 
Newcomen, 241, JM. 
Newell, 40, SET see obituaries. 314- 
]ft 

Newman, 101 

New Jersey College, graduate* of, 

noticed, H 

New York, General Association of, 
organised. 151; Congregational- 
ism in Western, UOJ 

Newth, :eti-a 

Newton, HIL 311 
Nichols, 102, 229, 310, 410 
Nickerson, lill 
Nllea, 154, jflfl 
Noddle, L13 
Norris, 303 

Nortou, 230, 318, 393, Orthodox 

Kvangelist of, 13 
Norwich, Ct-, plana of Church In, 

301-3 
Nott, 40, 61 

Noyes, H,H, 2:;l, 2'm, 393 

Oakes, 252 — 

Uberlin, 135. 

Obituaries ; see Table of Contents. 

Ogden, 3519 
Oldham, 141 
OldmUon. U7 
Olds, liil 
Oliphant. 51 
Oliver. I29j 151 
Obihaurcn, 19,00 

Ordinations and Installations, lists 

of, 100, 230, 318, 419 
0rigen,23 

Orthodox Evangelist, plau of, 13 
Osgood, 60-1, 112. 881 
OssUn, $R 



Otis. 231. 8M 
• hisame.iuin, 1 ■''>'} 
Packard, GO, 1<'.'. Ufl 
Packenham. EZT 
1'age. lui 

Paiue. 51. 319. 351, 39J 
Paley, MB 
Palfrey, 131 

Palmer. 90-1, 94, 223, 318-19. 3JS 
Paris, 2ffi 
Parish, 12 

Park, 3L 38, 60, 70, 89, 102, 

Parker', l'ttl . 22> . 23t), 31 8, 384 
l'arsons.lSIZlir 
Part rid ce. JL!j2 
Pascal, 122 

Pastor and People, tbdr eivil and 
ecclesiastical relation, 106-178 

Pastoral relation, defined, 100; how 
formed, 1*>> ; tenure of, lri8 ; bow 
dissolved, 170; Pa«v rs, dismis- 
sals of. list, 23o, 31S, lly 

Pattoo, 320 

Pavely, 281 

Pay son, 3.'U 

Pwabody, 41, 2>Y,, 2»VS 

Peach, 133~ 

Pemnon. 47, 104, 110, 251 
Pease, ln2, 270~ 
Peck, llC, 352 

I'eckham, 51 ; rait of, 1(» , 319 
Peet, 103 
Pelagius, 121 
Peloubet. 3_L» 
Percy, 2£4 

Perkins, ». 6L 123, 273. 276. 319. 

354, 415^ 
Perley, 41 
Perrin, lol, 310 
Perry, gTMl 

Petera, 51, 303 (118 
Phelps, 50_1, S9. lUl 3, 152, 2.J>, 

Philip, 131 — 

Phillips, 114-15, 159,201 ; Wiluauj, 

sketch of. 333=340 ; 110 
Pickard. 380 
Pickering, loT, 109, 175 
Pierpont, suit of, 174, 116=3 
Pike, 231 

Pilgrims, did they wrong the In- 
dians, 120 
Pindar, 151 
Pitkin, 150 
Pitt, dl 
Plimpton, liil 
Pliny, 100 
Plau, 353. 350, 380 
Plumb, Ur2-,3 r fcif 
Polycarp, 20 

Pomeroy. 50, 150, 314, 410 
Pond, 50, fg; 230. 2»i5, ^1 
Ponsonby, lifii 
Poole, 130 
Pope, 45 

Porter, 50-1. 1"2, H i, Ins, -j^t 

819, 3S57 3a 
Portrsit«7oppo«lte title, 105, a«, 

333 

Post, 00, 320, 3ifi 
Pot win, 331 
Powell, 154 
Powers. 320 
Pratt, 100-1, 319, '.its 
Prentice, 221 

Presbyterian, Theol. Seminaries Id 

the U. 8., IKS 

Presbyterians; In Western New 
York, lul ; co-operation In A. LL 
M. Society, 359-SG8 ; union with 
Congrega'tioballsts, 'Mi ; stmris- 
ties of, 127, 3*8 ; missionary ef- 
forts of, Wi 

Preston. 352 

Prince, Thomas, sketch of, 1=1£ : 
TIL 107, 14b\ 231. 234-5. 2iP. 2>i , 
:J90 
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Princeton, why so named, li 

PuUlfer, 101 
Punchard, tS^27J 
Pundertou, 50 

Puriun Hymn and Too* Book, 

ain 

I'uritau Sabbath, 271 
Putnam, 4L 101, jggj 310, £1 
Pynchon, 14 

Quarterly, Congregational, plan of, 
212 ; arrangement* with Congre- 
gational Library Association, 328; 
with Am Cong. Union, 822 

Qulncy, 3, 261^ 255 7, jgj, 311. 836 
-7 

Quint, title. 61=2.77. 124, 136, MS. 

p^ 228,231, 2337m as; sg; 



Randall, lia 
Han kin, 101 
Ransom, 391 
Ray. 101, ilB 

Read, Heed, 101, 181_, 2£L 319, 320. 
Religions in the world, ES 
Reynolds, 41,31 
Rke, Go, luL 'MX 3*!*, Alii 
Richard II.. 2M- 313. 31K 
Richards, 221. 231. 268, see obitua- 
ries, aifi — — — 

Richardson. 100-1, 107, 365 
ICkhmond, aee obituaries, 815 ; 

sketch of the life of Uiibert, 397- 

407 
Riddel, 44 
Ripley, lul 
Ritchey, 222 

Rabbins, 4, 7-12, 16, 61, HNL 1H 
217, »ee obituaries, -26"T 237 , 247, 

mr, an, n >, 4ia — — 

Rt>heTw7Tt"i.-T7aI*l 

RobinsonTSL SL 158, 180. 273, 275, 
316, fit 370, 413 

Roby, 35T — 

Rochester, 28 

Rockwell, 5h ilfl 

Rotkwood, 10L 104.280 

Rogers, MilOOj 319, 891 

Roman Catholics , statistics of, 238 

Root, 101 

Itotsiter, 143. 

Rowland, 811 

Rugglea, 413 

Ruskin, 374-6. 378-881, 384 

rukscii, '^rrziTMzirk^L 351 

Sabbath, Puritan, 271, tft 
Sabelllus, 121 
SalTord, lLfii 

Sag imore John, 132. Hi 

Sagamore James,~T3l 

Salaries of early minister*, H9_ 

Salter, 220, 319 

Sal ton* tall, 132, 169, 3JH 

Sampson, UQ 

Sanborn. 312 

Saudford, 

Saunders, 141 

gauge, liLL IM 

Sawyer, sketch of the Rev. John, 
D.D., t£t=m ; 94-6, 104, 230, 419 
Scbaff 19, US 
SchneidTF. Hi 
Scott, 199. 410 
SeaburyTilii 

Seograve. see obituaries, 218. 

Sears, 811 

Bseeosab, 229 

Seeley, 61. HO 

Sessions, 61, lili 

Severs, H 

Bewail, 11-1:1. 6Q, 84. 102=3, 26!], 
889, 818.818-18. 390 

Seymour, 3I>TSZr 
Shaw, 194"^ 
Hbay, 338 
Shedd, 310 

Sheldon, 61,96, suit of, 109, 173, 
ilv 



Shepard, Shephsrd, 60-1,00, 62. 

litL, m 32iL 332, 3t<7, 41S-19 
Shirty, 27 s 212 
ShuiMeff, 220 
Simpkins, 41 
Skelton, 152 
Skeele, 108 
Sloeum, 419. 

Smalley, 61. 309, 315, 858 
Smith. 37^T7TiH>n"-j, 104, jgL 
220, 230, 207, 311, 31 ■^197 320. 

BE mt 

8nell, 47-62. 103, 221 
Snow,"JE"^ 
Socinus, 121 
Some r by, 112 
Soule. 230 
Soutbgale, U 
Souehwortb, 133, 230 
Spalding, 44, 31 

Sparks 237, 21^, 253, 200-1. 283 
Spoar, 818 

Spencer, 101. 199. 1 P. 393 
Spilman.afSi 
S prague. 39,14^47,115 
Spring, 44^8, 00. 114-10, 113, 227, 
■3*4 

Spurgeon, 882 
8queb, 1 1 1 
Starv, 3iia 
8tallhurg, HI 
StundiMi, 133 
Stanton, 2, 11 
Stapfer, 118 

Statistics, American Congregation- 
al, 77-S9; Baptists. 126, 885; 
Baptist, Free Will, 12j. ; Cougre- 
gationalists in Massachusetts, 
820; Congregational ists in vari- 
ous States, 111 ; Dutch Reform- 
ed, 12fu 385; Episcopal, Protes- 
tant, 12Z; General, 29*i; Met ho- 
dUt, 126, 290, 3JI ; Missionary, 
889 ; PTesbyterian, HL Hi I Re- 
ligions of the world, 312 ; Roman 
Catholic, 22S ; 8wedenborgian, 
299; Unitarian, 297; Universa- 
lis, 291 

Statistics, Mortuary, of graduates 
of Andover Theological Semina- 
ry. 807 

Statistics, defects In oar, 139--141 ; 
suggestions regarding, 820; what 
desirable, and how to he collect- 
ed, lhhl 

Stearns, 46. >M\ 101. 10.1 ; soit of. 
176 *>; see obituaries, 221-8, 811, 

Stcnnings. Hi 
Sterratt, 389 
Stewart, 101 
Stier, 112 

Stoddard, £L 123, Hi 
Stooe, 61, IlOTJ :i. 311, .320, 393 
8torr*,~ 77> 1. l'.H7~Z3l, 20S-'.<, 319. 
32li 

Story, 370, 380 
Stoughton, 250, 200 

Stowe. 51.2887877 

Stowell, 1U2 
Street, 3S9 
Strieby, 410 

Strong, 230. [JIO, $17-8, 361 
Strype, 5ET 

Stuart, Stewart, 107, 211 

Sturtevant. 00,281 820, 411 

Sullivan, 152 

Sulpieius, 23 

Sumner, 42. Hi 

Swain, 22>C3i9 

Swan,liEi 

Swedenboixian Statistics. 290 
Sweetser, iiL 102. 228, 819 
SwlR, 10L UiL 
Sykes, 31M 
"Paggart, 60 
Tallmau, Hj3 



Tappan, 102, 110, 22 
Tatton, £E? 

Taylor, 61, see obituaries, 90-7, 
103. 21TC231. 265.3U. 33?3,^i, 

±fT,m — — 

Tennent, 15, 265 
Tenney, li.>2 3. 3iG 
Terry, 231,310, 361 
Tertullian; TTQ23, 121 
Testament. Alvord's (Ireek, 31U 
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CONGREGATIONAL QUARTERLY: 

& ©enonunattortal Journal of jfacte, $rinctplra ant Slrgumente : 

CONDUCTED, UNDER TUB SANCTION OP THB 

CONGREGATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 

AND THE 

AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 

BY 

Ret. JOSEPH S. CLARK, D.D., Ret. ALONZO H. QUINT, and 
Rev. HENRY M. DEXTER, Ret. ISAAC P. LANG WORTHY. 



This new candidate for public favor was started in January last, without a single pledged 
subscriber, in the conviction that a felt need existed for just such a Journal as it was de- 
signed to be, and that the Public, and the Congregational denomination, especially, would 
sustain it. It was thought by its projectors, that a Quarterly which should confine itself 
strictly, though not bigotedly, to the literature, principles, history, statistics, necessities, 
aims and hopes of the denomination now representing our Pilgrim Fathers all over this con- 
tinent, and which should so concentrate within its pages that which every intelligent Congre- 
gationalist desires and needs to know, might not merely find support, but might hope to do 
much good — in disseminating needed information ; in reviving the memory of the virtues of 
the fathers, and advocating again the principles to which they gave the vigor of their love 
and life ; in commending the simple Polity of the New Testament, and of the first and second 
centuries of the Christian Church, afresh to the minds of the thinking world ; in binding to- 
gether Congregationalists — East and West, North and South— by a warmer mutual interest, 
and a more cordial mutual confidence ; and in indirectly advancing " whatsoever things are 
honest, whatsoever things are Just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are lovely, 
whatsoever things are of good report." It was, moreover, felt that a Journal which should, 
in some measure, take the place biographically and statistically left vacant by the suspension 
of the American Quarterly Register, (files of which now command the highest price in the 
book-market,) if suited to the popular taste, would meet with large acceptance. 

The Editors and Proprietors are now happy to assure the Christian public that although no 
4 agency ' has been employed, the response to their efforts has been such— in the practical form 
of cash subscriptions— as not only to save them from loss in the large expenditure incident to 
the first year of any such enterprise, but to make the continuance and improvement of the 
Quarterly, at the tame low price, a thing of course. It is made clear that the Congregational 
churches and ministry desire and will sustain such a Journal. 

The ConobeoationaIi Quarterly will, therefore, continue to be issued, as heretofore, at 

ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCE, 

and will be enlarged so as to make an annual volume of at least 480 pages, with four elegant 
steel portraits, wood-cuts of church elevations and plans, &c, Ac., and other features as here- 
tofore. The January number (1860) will contain the statistics formerly published in the 
Year Book, in addition to its usual variety of other matter. 

R3*Please remember that no name is entered on the subscription list unless accompanied with 
One Dollar in current funds, and thai no former subscription will be continued ( and no num- 
bers be sent) for 1860, unless the dollar is first remitted. At this price, positively no credit can 
be given. 

KTBe careful to give your exact Post-Office address ; with your State and County, if West 
or South. 
(TTDircct all communications to 

44 The Congregational Quarterly, Chauncy St., Boston, Mars." 

(See over.) 
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The CoNdREOATToNAL Quarterly, (so far as its Proprietor* are informed,) has been 
invariably received with favor by the Prcas, and by private critics. From the very large num- 
ber of commendatory notices which have been forwarded to the office of publication, the 
following arc selected to enable its readers to judge of the impression it has made upon the 
public. 



A work which should interest and receive the sup- 
port of every lover of Congregationalism. — Me. Evan- 
gtlist. 



This new-comer into the Periodical 
with a fair record, and well known sponsors.— < 
tian Mirror. 



The object of the work is a good one 
think it will have a wide circulation, a 



work. — Vermont Chronicle. 



. . We 
and do a good 



It Is very handsomely printed, and contains matter 
of much Interest to New England Ministers.— Boston 
Rttorder. 

Jast the thing that has long been needed. Tt Is 
the only national and broad Church Journal of the 
denomination, and Ignores all schools and parties, 
and means courageously and honestly to attain per- 
fect Impartiality In its records and reasoning*. 

All will, at least, confess that it Is a model of cheap- 
ness. One hundred and four pages with a steel 
en graving, four times repeated,— for one dollar per 
annum, is a phenomenon unknown before. We hope 
It will always be known hereafter.— Congregation- 
al isl. 

Abounding in jast the argument, statistics and in- 
formation that go to form the right ideal of such a 
denominational i«suc— [Baptist) Watchman and Re- 
flector. 

Its design Is to promote the Interests of Congrega- 
tionalism, and judging from this number, we regard 
it as admirably adapted to th's end. We wish that 
our own denomination might be stimulated to a sim- 
ilar enterprise. — {Baptist) Christian Era. 

It is conducted by Revs. J. 9. Clark, D.D., II. M. 
Dexter, and A. H. Quint ; an admirable trio for the 
purpose- Dr. Clark being thoroughly versed in the 
history and literature of Congregationalism, Mr. 
Dexter an able expounder of its principles and work- 
ing, and Mr Quint being the most thorough and 
philosophical statistician that the denomination 
boast*. In hiitorical and statistical matters this 
Quarterly will make good the place of The American 
Quarterly Register, while as a popular exponent of 
the great principles of the Congregational faith and 
order, It will preserve olive much which, through 
long neglect, was beg nning to perish.— Independent. 

for cheapness among 



Certainly without a parallel for 
the quarterlies of America.— R, I. 



We have long needed just such a publication for 
our enlargement, and indeed, self-defence, as a de- 
nomination, and this number most worthily gives 
promise of what is to oome.— Rev. \7. T. bwi^ht, 
D.D., Portland, Me. 

I like the plan and the work, thus far, very much. 
— Rev J. W. Chick, ring, D.D., Portland, Me. 



Please find enclosed, one dollar, my subscription 
to your valuable, excellent, mott desirable (and is It 
not too cheap ?) publication.— Rev. N. Adams, D.D., 
Bout cm. 



I have examined the Con^rrgaticmal Quarterly, 
and think it a work of very great importance to the 
Conventional connection and to the community. — 
Rev. W. A. Stearns, D.D., President of Amherst 



It is my settled rule not to meddle at all with pub- 
lications of any sort, in the wsy of Inducing my peo- 
ple to subscribe for them, preferring to let them art 
wholly for themselves. I have, however, been so 
desirous to have this Quarterly taken, and hope so 
much from it, that I have made an exception in its 
favor. I send, herewith, a list of thirteen names.— 
Rev. Ray Palmer, D.D., Albany, N. Y. 

The objects proposed, denominationally considered, 
are appropriate and important .to Oongregationalists 
and to Conjrrpfratiotin!i.«m, as an ecclesiastical sys- 
tem, and in their promotion you will doubtless have 
the countenance of the entire denomination.— Rir. 
Edward W. Hooker, D.D., Fairkaren, Vt. 

I am highly pleased with your Quarterly, and wish 
yon the largest success.— Are. W. I. Budington, 
D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

In enclosing my subscription for the Congrega- 
tional Quarterly, I with to express to you my grati- 
fication that such a work Is to be added to our period- 
ical literature. I have always lamented the demise 
of the old Quarterly Register. I think that several 
religious periodicals, of heavier pretentions, could 
have been more easily spared. I am accustomed 
still to refer to the volumes of that Quarterly for 
information which, so for as I know, is accessible in 
no other form. I very cordially welcome the appear- 
ance of its successor. The historical and statistical 
accumulations in such a work muse soon become in- 
valuable to scholarly men, and especially to those 
who appreciate our Congregational polity— a polity 
which essentially grows out of the actual history of 
the churches, and has more than once been modified 
by that history. Such a work, continued through a 
quarter of a century, may become a more truthful 
exponent of Congregationalism as it is, than any 
more ancient and venerable " Platform."— tor. Aus- 
tin Phelps, D.D., Andover, Ms. 

I have read with much interest the first number of 
the Congregational Quarterly Journal, and I earnest- 
ly desire that the periodic!, so well begun, may bo 
liberally patrooixed. The American Quarterly Regis- 
ter, which was conducted by the late Prof. B B. 
Edward*, I* a work to which I often refer : and I 
trust that the •» Congregational Quarterly " will long 
continue to supply the place of that excellent " Re- 
gister."— Edwards A. Park, D.D., Andover. 

I have no hesitation in saying that I am much 
pleased with the numbers of the Congregational 
Cfuartrrly thus far. The industry and thoroughness 
manifested in it, in the collection of statistics, the 
ability of its articles, and its general spirit, would 
lead me to wish for It, as they can hardly fail to se- 
cure, a very wide circulation. — J\for* H.whns, D.D., 
President of Williams College. 
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THB VOICE OP TIE BIBLE, THE VERDICT OF REASON. 

The undersigned offer the balance of the edition of this sermon, (8vo., pp. 56,) 
by Rev. H. M. Dexter, at cost. It was called out, a year ago, by the sermons of 
Revs. Dr. N. Adams, and T. S. King, (which it briefly reviews,) and the discus- 
sion then had ; and it endeavors to prove the reasonableness of the doctrine of the 
future eternal punishment of those who die impenitent. 

It argues : — 

1. That Reason is first and final arbiter on the question whether it is reasonable to 
believe that the wicked will be punished eternally. 

2. That Reason decides that she herself, alone, cannot settle so great a question, 
and needs help. 

8. She decides that it is reasonable for her to expect that help from God. 

4. She decides that He has offered that help in the Bible. 

5. She decides that, coming to her as the Bible comes, and such in itself as it is, it 
is reasonable for her to take its testimony, fairly made out on the question at issue, and 
— if it asserts that the wicked will be punished eternally — (o believe it. 

6. She decides that its testimony will be fairly made out when she takes it as a 
whole, rejecting nothing ; in its self-consistent, obvious, common-sense aspect ; as a 
progressive record ; in which obscurity is to be anticipated (as to the young mathema- 
tician in the Principia of Newton— but not because it is false) ; and so interpreted as 
to favor God most, to win most the assent of all good men, and to be safest for all men. 

7. The remainder of the sermon (pp. 27-56) is devoted to a thorough analysis of 
the testimony of the Scriptures on this subject, under three beads, viz: (1.) the doc- 
trine of the Old Testament in regard to the future state of those who die impenitent ; 
(2.) the teaching of the Saviour on this question ; (3.) the teachings of the apostles ; 
with a recapitulation and closing appeal. 

This Scriptural argument considers every word of Christ, having reference to this 
question, in chronological order, and has been pronounced by eminent scholars to be 
the most thorough and satisfactory discussion of the subject yet given to the public. 

The Sermon has been warmly commended by the Orthodox religious press, and by 
many private critics, and has been already circulated, by orders through mail, to many 
distant parts of the United States. A large edition was published, and the balance 
remaining is now offered at cost. 

A copy will be immediately mailed, post paid, to any address, on receipt of 

A Ten Cent Piece, and a Three Cent Postage Stamp, 

(for return postage) both of which may be sent in the letter containing the order. 
Address, 

GAJLEN JAMES & CO., 

120 Washington Street, 

Boston, Mass. 
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ii Special Discount to Clergymen, 

Who wish to purchase Books, cither by the quantity or single volume. Order* solicited 
and promptly attended to. Clergymen visiting the city, at any time, ore cordially invited to 
call and examine our stock. We are continually making new additions to our assortment 
and intend to keep as desirable a selectiou of 

Standard Theological and Miscellaneous Works, 

as can be found in the country. Our prices we guarantee shall certainly be as low as those 
of any other house. Any book purchased of us, not giving satisfaction, may be returned and 
exchanged, or the money will be refunded. The following valuable Theological Books ulways 
on hand : — 

B RECK EN RIDGE, Rev. Robert J., I). D. The Knowledge of God. objectively considered, 
being the second part of Theology Considered as a Science of Positive Truth, both Induc- 
tive iind Deductive. 

POOLE'S ANNOTATIONS. 3 vol*. KNAPP'S CHRI8TIAN THEOLOGY. 

KITTOS DAILY UIBLK ILLUSTRATIONS. 8 vols. 
ALEXANDER ON THE PSALMS. ACTS AND ISAIAH. 
SPRAGUE'S ANNALS AMERICAN PULPIT. 5 vols. 
MORELL'S HISTORY SPECULATIVE PHILOSOPHY 
MURDOCK'S MOSHEIM'S ECCLESIASTICAL HISToRY, 3 vols. 
CON YBEAR E & HOWSON SST. PAUL, London edition. 

TAYLOR'S MORAL GOVERNMENTS vol*. HENRY'S COMMENTARIES, 6 vols. 

KIT! O S CYCLOPAEDIA BIBLICAL LITERATURE. 
SAMPSON'S COMMENTARY ON THE HEBREWS. 
CHALMER S SERMONS. 2 vols. WORKS, 4 vols. 

THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT, revised and edited by Cardinal Mai. Reprinted from 

the ancient Vatican MS. 
BENGEL'S GNOMON OK THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
STIER'S WORDS OF THE LORD JESUS, 8 vols. 

FAIRHAIRN S HERMENEU 1TCAL MANUAL. CALVIN'S INSTITUTES, 2 vols. 

WINER'S GRAMMAR OF THE NEW TESTAMENT DICTION. 
HACKETT ON THE ACTS: new revised edition. 
REV. RICHARD NEWTON'S BEST THINGS. 
DICK'S LECTURES ON THEOLOGY, 2 vols. 

HERZOG S ECCLESIASTICAL AND THEOLOGICAL ENCYCLOPEDIA. 

JOSEPH US, new edition, larvte type, 4 vol*. SAMUEL HOPKINS, 3 vols. 

HAM I LI ON'S LECTURES— M ETAPHYSICS. MAURER'S COMMENTARY. 

MANSEL S LIMITS OF RELIGIOUS THOUGHT. 

KIEL ON KINGS AND CHRONICLES. ARCHBISHOP LEIGHTON. 

ULLMAN'S REFORMERS BEFORE THE REFORMATION, 2 vols. 
TRENCH'S NOTES ON PARABLES AND MIRACLES. 
ALBERT BARNES ON THE ATONEMENT— SERMONS. 
PAYSON S SERMONS AND WORKS, new edition. 2 vole. 

BARNES' FAITH IN GOD S WORKS. BARNES' LIFE AT THREESCORE. 

BOARDMAN S HIGHER CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

ROBINSON'S GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON OF NEW TESTAMENT. 

OLSHAUSEN S COMMENTARY, 6 vols. LEE ON INSPIRATION. 

WINES' ANCIENT HEBREWS, revised edition. 

HUGH MILLER. 7 vols. NEANDER S CHURCH HISTORY, o vols. 

ROBERT HALL'S WORKS. 4 vol*. ROBINSON'S PALESTINE, 3 vola. 

B. B. EDWARDS, 2 vol*. SOUTH'S SERMONS, 4 vols. 

COMPREHENSIVE COMMENTARY, 6 vols. 

OWEN'S WORKS, 17 vols. OWEN'S HEBREW8, 6 vols. 

THOMPSON'S LAND AND THE BOOK. 

SERMON 3? .A. I s E R . 

Always on hand a good assortment, which is manufactured expressly to our order, so that 
clergymen who purchase of us may be sure, at any future period, of finding precisely the same 
quality and shade of color. 

We have just issued a new Catalogue of our Sabbath School and Standard Theological 
Books; also of our Miscellaneous Books of Standard Authors, which we will send by mail, 
postage paid, to any address. 

CROSBY, NICHOLS & CO., 

117 Washington Street, 



Special agents for many of the leading Orthodox Congregational books published in this 
country nud Europe. Also New England publishers of the Sabbath Hymn and 8abbath Tune 
Book. Pastors who purchase the Hymn Book of us, who may prefer different binding from 
that ordered, may take the liberty of exchanging. 
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GOULD & LINCOLN, 

59 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 

A COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLE TO THE EPHESIAN8 : Explanatory, 
Doctrinal, and Practical. With a aerie* of Questions. By R. E. Pattison, D.D., late Pres- 
ident of Wateryille College. 12ino. Cloth, 80 cents. 

This Commentary contains the very marrow of the Gospel, unfolding, from a single Epistle, 
the scheme of Divine mercy through Jesus Christ. It will instruct young disciples, and feed 
older saints ; and the questions annexed will make it u useful text book in Bible Classes. 

THE PURITANS; or. The Court, Church and Parliament of England, during the reign 
of Edward Sixth and Elizabeth. By Samuel Hopkins. 3 vols., octavo. Vol.1. $2,o0. 

It will he found the most interesting and reliable History of the Puritans yet published, 
narrating in a dramatic style many facts hitherto unknown. It will be welcomed by all who 
feel an interest in their Puritan ancestry. 

BRITISH NOVELISTS AND THEIR STYLES. Being a Critical Sketch of the 
History of British Prose Fiction. By David Ma*»on, M. A., Author of The Life and 
Times of Milton." 16mo. Cloth, 7<5 cents. 

This charming volume will find its way to many American homes, and win for its author a 
place by the side of the masters of English fiction, of whom he discourses so pleasantly. It is 
entertaining and instructive, indicating a large acquaintance with the works of British Nove- 
lists, and a sharp discernment of their merits and th< ir faults. English reviews Rpeak of it 
with unqualified commendation, as one of the most genial and entertaining books of the day. 

THE LEADERS OP THE REFORMATION, Lutkkk, Calvix, Latimer and 
Knox. By J. Tulloch, D.D., author of " i'aeism." 12mo. Cloth, $1,00. 
A portrait gallery of sturdy reformers, drawn by a keen eye and a strong hand. Dr. Tul- 
loch discriminates clearly the personal qualities of each Reformer, and commends and criti- 
cises with equal frankness. 

HISTORICAL VINDICATIONS ; or, the Province and Uses of Baptist History. By 
8. 8. Cutting, D. D. 12mo. Cloth, 75 cents. 

NEW AND POPULAR TEXT BOOKS. 

MORAL PHILOSOPHY. INCLUDING THEORETICAL AND PRACTICAL ETH- 
ICS. By Joseph Haven, D.D., late Prof, of Moral and Intellectual Philosophy in Am- 
herst College; author of "Mental Philosophy." Royal 12mo. Cloth, 91,2.). 

The high reputation gained by Prof. Haven in his " Mental Philosophy," will be increased 
and confirmed by the new work on " Moral Philosophy." It is eminently scientific in meth- 
od, and thorough in discussion, and its views on unsettled questions in morals are discrimina- 
ting and sound. It treats largely of Political Ethics, a department of morals of great import- 
ance to American youth, but generally overlooked in text books. In the history of ethical 
opinions it is unusually rich and elaborate. Instructors in Seminaries and Colleges will find 
it an excellent text book, greatly superior to most of the manuals now in use. 

MENTAL PHILOSOPHY. INCLUDING THE INTELLECT, THE SENSIBILI- 
TIES AND THE WILL. By JoaEPH Havkx, D. D.. late Professor of Intellectual and 
Moral Philosophy, Amherst.College. Royal 12mo., £1,50. Cloth, embossed. 

This work has been commended by many of the best educators in our country as superior 
to any other text book in use in our Colleges. It combines many advantages. It treats of 
the whole mind* instead of a single class of faculties, and gives a careful analysis of all its 
powers. It is strictly scientific in its method. It gives the latest results of The science, and 
the history and literature of each topic discussed. 

•• It is distinguished by a complete and exhausting division, lucid arrangement, and a style 
at once concise and clear, simple and elegant." — A'. A. Review. 

" This work of Prof. Haven is, on the whole, quite the most successful effort yet made in 
this department." — Princeton Review. 

" If others judge as favorably as we of Prof. Haven's work, it will become the text book in 
Mental Philosophy for colleges and higher seminaries of learning." — Christian Review . 

HAMILTON'S LECTURES. LECTURES ON METAPHYSICS. By Sir William 
Hamilton, Bart., Prof, of Lo^ic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. Edited 
by H. L. Mansel, B. D., Oxtord, and John Veitch, M. A., Edinburgh. Royal octavo. 
Cloth, $3,00. 

The sale of two editions of this great work, in less than six months after its publication in 
this country, ia a testimony to its high value and to the American taste for metaphysical 
study. It is admitted by general consent to be the ablest and most thorough discussion of 
the problems of Mental Philosophy accessible to American students, and it has already been 
adopted as a text book in some of our best colleges. 
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C0irgregatiffnal $oarl> of ^uMitatioit, 

CONGREGATIONAL BUILDING, 93 CIIAUNCY ST., 



PUBLISH TUB FOLLOW1NQ 



The Atonement. Discourses and Treatises by Edwards, Smalley, Maxcy, 
Emmons, Griffin, Burge and Weeks. With an Introductory Essay by Prof. 



E. A. Park. Octavo. 
Works of Samuel Hopkins, with Memoir and Portrait. 3 vols. 

" Jonathan Edwards. 2 vols. 

" Joseph Bellamy. 2 vols. 

" Thomas Shepard. 3 vols. 
Morton's New England Memorial, with Bradford's History, &c. Ac. 
Memoir of Judge Phillips, by Rev. J. L. Taylor. 

" Samuel Hopkins, bv Prof. Park. 

" Dr. Nettleton. by Dr. Tyler. 

•* and Letters of Rev. Daniel Temple. 
The Great Awakening in the time of Edwards and Whitefield. 
A Practical Treatise on Prayer by Rev. T. Cobbett. 
Doctrinal Tracts, by the best Writers. 2 vols. 
Dr. Clark's History of Congregational Churches in Massachusetts. 
Punchard's Vi^w of Congregationalism. 
Wellman's Church Polity of the Pilgrims. 
The Cambridge Platform of Church Discipline. 
Catlin's Compendium of Divine Truth. 
Dr. Griffin's Park St. I/ectures. 

Distinguishing Traits of Religious Character, by Dr. Spring. 

Primitive Piety Revived. A Prize Essay, by Rev. H. C. Fish. 

John Penry, the Pilgrim Martyr, by Rev. Jno. Waddington, D.D. 

Parable of the Virgins, by Thomas Shepard. 

Lectures to Young Men, by Joel Hawes, D.D. 

Sacramental Meditations and Advices, by Rev. John Willison. 

Life at the Fireside, by Rev. Wm. M. Thayer. 

True Religion Delineated, or Experimental Religion, by Bellamy. 

Letters on Religious Revivals, by Ebenezer Porter. 

The Utility and Glory of God's Purposes, by Rev. S. D. Clark. 

The Faithful Steward. Prize Essay, " 

Scott's Force of Truth, with Newton's letters. 

Family Religion Recommended, by Dr. Doddridge. 

The Gospel worthy of all acceptance, by Fuller. 

Scripture Doctrine of Regeneration, by Backus. 

Doctrines of Election, and Perseverance of the Saints, by Spring and Tyler. 
Inspiration of the Scriptures, by Haldane. 
Preparation to profess Religion, by L. Ives Hoadly. 
Solace, or Affliction Lightened, by T. A. Taylor. 



Price, 



2.00 
6.00 
3.00 
3.00 
3.00 
2.00 
1.60 
.80 
.60 
1.00 
1.25 
1.00 
1.00 
.73 
.75 
.30 
.30 
.60 
.60 
.50 
.50 
.62 
1.00 
.50 
.75 
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.40 
.37 
.20 
.30 
.26 
.20 
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.20 
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.17 
.20 
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Book of Psalms, metrically arranged. 
Early Piety, Life of Nathaniel Mather. 
Liberty or 'Slavery, the National Question. Prize Essays. 

Just Published, the Third EAUton of 

mma HjaunPAH wmm <& tohie wmul, 

Designed for Coxokeoationai. Srsoixo, the Vesthy, and the Family Ci ci.k. 

Prioe to Churches, 40 oents. 

This book has been compiled upon the principle of adapting the choicest hymns ( 366) 
in the language, to a few (67) ntandard and familiar tunes, such as have received the 
stamp of general use and popularity. At the suggestion of several pastors and choristers, 
eight pages of chants have bt-en added to the new edition, making a complete book for 
Sabbath worship. 

ty* Orders to be addreued to 

S. K. WHIPPLE, Treasurer. 
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PLYMOUTH COLLECTION OF HYMNS AND TUNES. 

THE VERY BEST BOOK FOR CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 

The TWOTV-TUIKD V.IUTION Jw*t published toy 

A. S. BARNES & BURR, 51 and 53 John Street, ISEW YORK. 

Notwithstanding several new Hymn ami T une Book* hare been issued since the publi- 
cation of the 44 Plymouth Collection." there are nonk that art- superior to thit excellent 
work, for the purposes fur which it is doiytu d. 

This unrivaled work is not only introdu -ed info a larjje number of Congkkqation al 
cnURCHKR. bill is adopted by Presbyterian, Baptist, and Methodist churches, among 
which are the following within a very tew weeks : 

First Presbyterian church, Buffalo. (Rev. Dr. Hit-kok.) 

First Baptist church, Newark, N. ./. f Rev. Dr. Fish.^ 

South Baptist church, Newark; N. J. (Rev. K. M. Levy.) 

Methodist Conyreyational church, Brooklyn. (Rev. Mr. Baker.) 

Numkrouh otiikr cmrHCHKS are intro'lu- in^ and turning their attention to this 
book, which, it adopted, will not fail to suit in all respects. 

Pastors and Commit!, es will please examine critically. 

The following are a few letters recently received troni clergymen whp have not only 
examined the work, but have introduced it into their churches : 

From Rer. Dr. Kiichel. Detroit. 

We have recently, after much deliberation, adopted the Plymouth Collection in our church. 
We liked it to begin with, and we find ourselves loving it more and more. It has given us 
much help and hopefulness in our congregational tdngintr 

II. 1). K ITCH FX, 

Pastor l«t Cong, church, Detroit. 

From Ilev. Dr. Fish, pastnr of First Baptist church. Newark: A'. ./. 
Speak in* of the Baptist e lition of Plymouth Co'lection, he says: 

I regard it aa incomparably the h -u collection of llviins and Tunes now extant. 

A special excellence of tins collection, \,\ fmpuri^n) with >»ther <■ illc'tinns, is this: that it 
has in it, t<» a largr extent, th»se by nns and tunc* which are the free ind unrestrained ex- 
pr fusion «if ' he quickened .ittd glowing heart. These outgushings will not always bear the test 
of rigid cririMsm ; but they are possessed of thuse 44 bcl >v, d r.tults " wtiirh tbe'pcople will not 
let die. This very feature will do much to bring at»out the desirable transfer of the warm 
devotions of the Prayer Room into the Sanctuary service. 

Another excellence of this collection is. the reps titiun of old and familiar tunes ; and still 
another, the very full si lection of nrtrnl melodies. Rejoicing in the present increasing 
interest in Congregational Singing, and desirous of promoting and giving a ri^-ht direction to 
that interna*, I take great pleasure in thus commending this collection 

Most truly yours, etc., HENRY C. FISH, 

Pastor 1st Baptist church, Newark, N. J. 

I have given much time and attention to the examination of this book, and can most cordially 
and fully concur in the commendittion of Rev. Dr. Fish. 1 feel quite sure that no work of the 
kind can equal it-in adaptation t<> the worship of Almighty God. The fullness of its contents, 
the devotional character of its hy-mis, and the sweetness of it* melodies, meet every require- 
ment of the churches, and will command the admiration of all who take the pains* to exam- 
ine it. Yours truly, EDGAR M. LEVY. 

P i«tor of the South Baptist church, Newark, N. J. 

Grand Havbn, Mkh., May 19. 1859. 

Messrs. a. S. Barn km & Birr: 

Gbxtlbxrs : — My chur -h has been using the Plymouth Collection of hymns for one year 
past, and we prefer it, on the whole, to anv other published, and we are especially pleased that, 
rejecting the poetical tinkerings ot most'of our compilers, the excellent author has given us 
the privilege of praising God in the identical words which our youthful ears have been accus- 
tomed to, and whi<h our iicuiorii". Iinve trt isnrcd up. 

The Grand River Association, to which my church belongs, some six months ago appointed 
a committee, of which I wu« chairman, to examine into the subject of hymnology, with a view 
of recommending to the churches of that Association a hymn-book for their use. We exam- 
ined quite a variety, and among them the Sabbath Hymn-Book, which has many excellences. 
But we brought in a unanimous report recommending the Plymouth Collection, which has ac- 
cordingly been adopted as the book of our Association. J. ANDERSON, 

Congregational rainiater, Grand Haven. 
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SERMONS 



PUBLI8HED WEEKLY IN 




If 



1 MliptPIEI 



TN addition to the interesting matter contained in every suc- 
cessive number of The Independent, the Publisher is happy 
to announce that the Sunday Morning Sermons of Rev. Henry 
Wakd Beecher will appear exclusively in* its columns every 
week. They are the only reports given to the press which 
receive revision from the Author's own hand. 

Among other special contributors are the following well- 
known writers. 

Mrs. HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Rev. GEO. B. CHEEVER, and 
JOHN G. WHITTIER. 

TERMS — Two Dollars a year, payable in advance. 
Address JOSEPH H. 



PUBLISHER, 
No. 5 Beekman Street, New York. 
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CHURGH ARCHITECTURE, 



The Subscriber would respectfully call the attention of Committees and others con- 
templating the erection of 

CHURCHES, AND OTHER PUBLIC EDIFICES, 

as well as of private dwellings, to the importance of securing the necessary talent 
and experience in their arrangement and execution. Tasteful, economical simplicity 
of arrangement and thorough ventilation,— the most important elements entering into 
the construction of buildings to be occupied by human beings, are too often entirely 
overlooked, or passed over as of slight consideration. Pleasure, comfort, health, and 
even life itself are often sacrificed in adherence to some old custom. 

Poisoned food or drink, all persons are ready to eschew, while poisoned air is often 
inhaled, and carefully cherished, under the plea that economy will not sanction the 
measures necessary for its expulsion. Experience has taught that pure air, so essen- 
tial to life and health, can be secured in any building without difficulty, and at very 
small expense. 

As examples of the introduction of these and other improvements, may be named, 
the Shawm ut Church, Boston ; Winnisimmet Church, Chelsea ; Mystic Church, Med- 
ford ; Unitarian and Hammond Street Chun lies, Bangor ; Old South Church, Ports- 
mouth, N. II.; two Congregational Churches in North Bridgewater; Congregational 
Church in Foxboro' ; Congregational Churches in New Britain and Thompson, Ct. 

The Revs. H. M. Dexter and I. P. Langworthy have kindly permitted their names 
to be used as references. 

* 

Committees and others requiring the services of an Architect are respectfully soli- 
cited to call upon the subscriber, where plans of every description of edifice may be 
seen. * 

J. D. TOWLE, Architect, 

No. 11, Joy's Building, 
81 Washington Street. BOSTON. 




JONES & CO., at the TROY BELL FOUNDRY, 

CONTINUE TO MANUHACTURE 

CHURCH BELLS, CHIMES, AND PEALS OF BELLS, 

Warranted equal in all respects to any made in the country They have the 

exclusive use of Hildreth's Patent Rotary Yoke. 

for Circulars containing full information, address 

JOJYE8 ST COJtlPJMJT^ Troy, JT. I* 
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1500 PICTORIAL I LL U STK A T 1 0 NS. 

Wcisfcc's fiPaaBci6p6 IJitfioaatnu 

NEW PICTORIAI, ED ITION. 

WE HAVE RECENTLY ISSUED a now edition of Webster's Unabridged Dictionary, 

COD tXUQ 1X1£^ 

FIFTEEN HUNDRED PICTORIAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 

BEAUTIFULLY EXECUTED. 

9,000 to 10,000 NEW "WORDS in the Vocabulary. 
Table of SYNONYMS, by Prof, GOODRICH, 

in which more than two thousand words are carefully discriminated, forming a fuller 
work on English Synonyms, of itself, than any other issued, beside Crabb, and believed 
in advance of that. 

Table giving Pronunciation of Names of 8.000 distinguished 

Persons of Modern Times. 
Peculiar use of "Words and Terms in the Bible, 
With other new features, together with ALL THE MATTER 
OF PREVIOUS EDITIONS. 

Comprised in a Volume of 1750 pages. 

WEBSTER'S PICTORIAL DICTIONARY IN BOSTON. 

' So exhaustive and satisfactory we have uniformly found it to bo, that enlargement and improvement 
seemed hardly desirable."— I Boston Journal. 

"Asa whole, the work has no pa allel, nor i* it at all pnJxihU thai it trill noon h<ive m>f " — Traveller 

" Leaves so little, either for tho strict scholar, the man of central culture, or the llmi<< .1 emp'.ovr of 
common words, to de*lre, that it may with truth be mid. that no hing In the lexlcoirrsi h r*l II in I- left 
to U desired. The crltlca of Webster are, as a general thing, mousera. and mole hunter*. - U-diter 

- Some of the foremost scholars of the age. both in Ltirope and this country, have been W cupied for 
years In the task of revision and addition.*'— x Boston I ranacript 

It i* a fixed fart, a liring entity. ./»-</ tnlJ maintain it- jilm e u* the tuo*t com j Jet i an-l acrnrttt* 
Dictionary of the bmguaae etrUniL" — ; Boston Atlas and lee. 

-A monument of learning in this single line of liieiary effort, surb as no previous aire has seen."— 
[Boston Recorder 

"/daklnir the entire work one which can not be sufassed, and which. In oar estimation will remain 
uneaualed '*— Bf, F Farmer. 

•These important Improvements must make t hi-, far in advance of any competitor In the field " — 
(R-<ston Cont'rezntlonallst. 

"To everv writer and speaker of EntrM*h It is indl«pensaMe "—f Ballon * IMctoHal 

"Tbi< new edition is a perfect mine of knowledge, and a mo*t complete b<«ok o: reference." — M om 
irxrclal Bulletin 

"Appears to be as complete as it h possible to bo made "—I Boston Tost. 

\3T Spodmc'ti pamphlets of the new features * tit by m:iil ou application. 

BOLD BY ALL BOOK8BI. LKR8. 

"GET THE BEST."---GET WEBSTER 

Gr. & O. M K H Ti I A M . 

SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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[ONE DOLLAR A YEAR, IN ADVANCEJ 



No. 4. 



THE 




OCTOBEE, 1859. 




CONDUCTED. UNDER TMK SANCTION OF TUB 

Congrtgattonal ILibtarj association, 

AND THE 

American Congregational Gnt'on, 



BY 



Rm. J. 8. CLARK, D.D., H. M. DEXTER, A. H. QUINT, 

and I. P. LANG WORTHY. 



BOSTON: 

CONGREGATIONAL BUILDING, CHAUNCY STREET. 

NEW YORK: 
BOOMS OF AMERICAN CONGREGATIONAL UNION, 
848 BROADWAY. 
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CONTENTS. 

William Phillips. By Rev. John L. Taylor, Andover, Ms. 333 

Adaptation of Congregationalism for thk Work of Home Mis- 
sions. Rev. Israel E. Dwinrll, Salem, Ms 341 

Congregational Churches and Ministers in Windham County, 

Ct. R^v. Robert C. Learned, Berlin, Ct: Continued 850 

Mortuary Statistics of the Andover Theological Seminary, 
Andover, during the First Fifty Years. Rev. J. S. Clark, 
D.D., Boston 337 

The American Home Missionary Society. ani> the New School 
General Assembly. Rev. J. S. Clark, D.D., Boston 369 

Ventilation of Churches. Rev. Isaac P. Langworthy, Chelsea, Ms. 369 

The Creeds of the World 372 

Architecture and Christian Principle. Rev. (Jeorge F. Mafjoun, 

Davenport. Iowa 373 

American Denominational Statistics. Compiled by Rev. A. fl. 

Quint. J.iinaiea Plain, Ms 3*5 
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Henry M. De.xt.r, Boslon 389 

A Lesson from the Past: Catechising. Rev. J. S. Clark, D.D., 

Boston 393 
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Taylor'.* IkeeaM Thrology 409 
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Adam*' Great Concern 409 
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THE NEW ENQLAND 

i * 

$$fotaal |fife Insurance (fompang. 

Office, corner of State and Congress Sts., BOSTON, 

In the Company's Building, 

INSURES LIVES on the MUTUAL PRINCIPLE. Net 
accumulation, exceeding 

$1,306,000, 

and increasing, for the benefit of Members, present and fu- 
ture. The whole safely and advantageously invested. The 
business conducted exclusively for the benefit of the persons 
insured. The greatest risk taken on a life, $15,000. Sur- 
plus distributed among the members every fifth year, from 
Dec. 1, 1843 ; settled by cash, or by addition to policy. 
The distribution of December, 1853, amounted to thirty per 
cent of the premium paid in the last five years. Premiums 
may be paid quarterly or semi-annually, when desired, and 
amounts not too small. 

Forms of Application, and Pamphlets of the Company, 
t and its Reports, to be had of its Agents, or at the Office of 
the Company, or forwarded by mail, if written for. 

DIRECTORS _ 

WILLARD PHILLIPS, President, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, 
CHARLES P. CURTIS, 
THOMAS A. DEXTER, 
A. W. THAXTER, JR., 
GEORGE H. FOLGER, 
WILLIAM B. REYNOLDS, 
CHARLES HUBBARD, 
SEWELL TAPPAN, 
PATRICK T. JACKSON. 

JOHN HOMANS, M.D., Consulting Physician. 

BENJAMIN F. STEVENS, Secretary. 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL BOOK-STORE. 

161 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 



J. E. TILTON & COMPANY, 

BOOKSEUEBS, PUBUSHEHS & STATIONERS; 

WHOLESALE AND BETAIL DEALERS IK 

1 Cfjeologi'cal, ISUliflioua * ffliaccllanfou* Hitcraturr, Sabbath, Scfcool Book*, 

AND NEW ENGLAND PIBLISHEB6 OF 

The Sabbath Hymn Book, and Sabbath Hymn and Time Book. 

IN EVERY VARIETY OF STYLE AND PRICE. 



Attention is called to the following books selected from their list, and recently pub- 
lished, which have elicited much attention, and are worthy the examination of the 
religious public. 

The Rectory of Moreland, or Bfy Duty; 

A Religious Novel of great merit, elegant in style, elevated in religious tone and char- 
acter, and in every respect a valuable book for the family. 1 vol. 12mo., beautifully 
printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.00. 

Life's morning; , 

Or, Counsels and Encoi'Uaokmentb ron Youtupi l Christians. A charming vol- 
ume for the young disciple. 16mo., tinted paper. 

Fading Flowers, 

By the Author of Liytu the Dark Hirer," The Broken Bud," etc. A beautiful 
collection of original and selected poetry. Tinted paper, elegantly printed with orna- 
mental letters. 

Escliatology ; 

Or The Scripture Doctrine of The Coming of the Lord, The Judgment, and The 
! Resurrection. By Sa.vi. ei. Lee. A new edition of this remarkable book ha* ju»t 
been issued. It has attracted the attention and criticism of the ablest minds of the 
country. 1 vol., tine cloth, 12mo. Price $1.00. 

Lectures on Thcoloio, 

By Rev. Bbnnet Tyler, D.D., Late President and Professor of Christian Theology 
in the Theological Institute of Connecticut. With a Memoir, by Rev. Nahvu Galk. 
D.D. 1 vol. 8vo. Fine Portrait. Price $1,50. , 

Catharine, 

By the author of " Agnes and the Little Key." The most beautiful work from tlw pen i 
of this gifted author. 1 vol., handsome cloth, 75 cents. 

Old SouUi Chnpcl Praycr-Necting ; 

Its Origin and History, with Interesting Narratives, and Remarkable Instances of Con- 
version in Answer to Prayer. New Edition, fine cloth, 50 cents. 



PUBLIC AND PRIVATE LIBRARIES supplied with promptness on the tnn.t 
favorable terms, and liberal discounts made to Clergymen, Teachers, and Public ln»n- ' 
tutions. Rooks imported to order at the shortest notice. Always on hand, 

A Complete Assortment of the Publications of the Presbyterian Board. • I 
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